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BPvAlTDING AND TATTOOING. 


The Mutiny Act is very distinct oil this matter: 
‘On the first and on every subsequent conviction 
for desertion, the court-martial, in addition to any 
other punishment, may order the oifender to be 
mavkedhn the left side, two inches below the arm- 
pit, with the letter D, shch letter not to be leas 
than an inch long, and to he marked irpon the skin 
with some ink or guupiowder, or other preparation, 
so as to he visible and conspicuous, and not liable 
to be , obliterated.’ The law mercifully puts the 
brand whore ordinary clothing effectually conceals 
it ! buthhe ominous D is there, nevertheless, to be 
appealed to as a test of identity in case of further 
infractions of the law'. Irrespective of auy idea of 
punishment, many sailors and soldiers have a taste 
for marking or tattooing, each one selecting such a 
device: as .may best please him. The mark becomes 
a sort of baptismal register, a sign by which rela- 
tions and friends may identify him in case of need. 
Tliia is usually done by pricking the skin with a 
needle, in as many spots as %vill form a letter or 
other device, apd immediately rubbing in gun- 
pow'der finely pulverised ; the part is held neardlie 
lirei and heat does the rest. One description states 
that the poMer .actually explodes, and drives an 
indelible mark into each puncture ; hut be this as 
it may, some stain or other, pulverescent or liquid, 
enters the punetures, and remains permanent. 

We come next to real tattooing, a subject con- 
coming Which the available information is curious 
and interesting. 

A doubt ; has arisen whether tattoo of the skin 
has anything to do with tattoo of a drum; hut 
nothing further can be obtained than a similarity 
in the sound or spelling of the word, or both. 
The Avord tattoo, as applied to a peculiar kind of 
.drum-beating, does not seem to belong to the 
French or to any other language derived from 
the Latin ; it is of Teutonio origin. Sir James 
Turner, in his Fallas Armada, a treatise on mili- 
tary affairs (published about a century and a half 
.ago), spells the word taptoo, and explains it as 
tlie signal for closing the sutlers’ canteens in 
garrisons and camps. Thu original is supposed to 
have been the Dutch taptoa— tap signifying, .as 
with us, either a spigot or an aleliouse; and fcap- 
toe being equivalent to. the closing; of the spigot 
or l,ap. The Germans speak oi tMpfenstreich, tha 
knoeking or stfikihgVbf; the spigot into a cask; 
and there seelnS reason to believe that this was 
the; origin of the taptae or tattoo Series of words — 
tapping a cask and tapping a drum. The nations 
of Southern Europe ayhich derived their languages 
from the Latin express the; heat of the drum by 
many curious conibinatiotis of ; the syllables rat, 
tat, tan, tar, and one or two others, siioli .os rat-a- 
jikn, tan-tan, tar-a-pat-a'rpan, ta-rap-a-tan, para- 
pata-pan, pata-pata-pan, tap-a-rap-a-tan, tap-a-tan,. 
tap-xia-tar, mid the like. ; Every thing tends to shew 
that it Avaa quite ;8n ; accidental .shuilarity. AVhich 
the South Sea voyagers found to exist between 
two AVords'— the native name for the puncturihg of' 
the skin, and the: north Etiroilean name; for the): 
tap of a drum. True, one learned man tells ns( 
that ta is the root of a Avhole - series ,,6f: Avords 
denoting to strike or to knock, in some of the 
Polynesian languages ; ^ but, op. the bthet hand, 
tattooing is designated by a wholly different word 
in some of the islands: where it is adopted— as we 
shall presently see. 

When tattooing Avas finst practised, is a doubtful 


.question; hut it can at anyrate be traced Up to 
remote times. In some of the tombs near Thebes, 
there are painted walls representing a Avhite race 
of men tattooed and clothed in skins. These are . 
supposed .to have been Thracian;; Europeans; 
Osesar, in his Commentaries, speaks.of the Britons 
as heing tattooed; thejr Avore unquestionably 
stained, and not unlikely in ornate patterns. . 

. Eecent travellers do not pay much : attention to 
tattoo-marks on the persoiis of natives in rude or 
barbarous countries ; but in the earlier narratives, 
frequently descriptions of tlii^., matter are giyeii. 
In Bosman’s Description of the Coast of Ouinea, 
published in Dutch, and republished in ab English 
form about the beginning of the last century, the 
author notices the tattooing of some of the west 
Africans. He was Chief Faetor’for the Dutch at 
the fort of St George d’Elmina — the very fort, by 
the way, Avhich is just now Bringing us .into 
trouble with Ms barhario Asliantee majesty. Bos- 
man says: ‘They make small incisions all over 
the bodies of the infants, in. a sort of regular 
manner, expressing some ;figuxe thereby ; ■ hut the 
females are more adorned ;Avitli these ornaments, 
than the males, and each at pleasure of their 
parents. You may easily guess that this 'mangling 
of the bodies of those tender creatures must be 
very painful; but as it is the fashion- here, arid is 
thought very ornamental, it is practised by every- 
body.’ The tattooing instrument , appears to ; ho a 
sort of cross betw'een a small lioe and a saw, or . a 
hoe jagged at its sharp edge Avith saAv-teeth. The 
blade is often made of a hone or shell, scraped 
very thin, varying from a quarter of an inch to an. : 
inch and a half in Avidth, and having from tliree 
to twenty teeth cut in it. A black paint or stain', 
is nrade, derived from the soot or charcoal of a 
particular kind of AA'ood, liquefied with Avater or 
oil. The teeth of the tattooing instrument, Avhen 
dipped into this paint, are placed upon the skin ; 
and a handle to Avhich it is attached ' reoesves 
smart rapid bloAvs from a stick or thin woodett 
inaliet suitable for the purpose. The teeth pierce 
the skin, and carry with them the black paint, 
which leaves a permanent stain. 

Captain Cook, in his first voyage to the South 
Seas, collected the .materials for that, admirable , 
account pf the Otaheitans which finds its place 
among tlie classics of ‘ Discoveiy ’ narratives, and 
Avhich tempts us so often to compare the Tahiti (if 
our day Avith the Otaheite of a century ago^ : Ho 
did not Ml to notice the corporeal adornittenta of 
the natives. ‘ They stain their bodies by indenting 
or pricldng "the flesh with a small instrunientmado 
of, bpne; cut hito short- teeth ; which indentings 
they fill tip with a dark-hlno: or blackish mixture^ 
prepared from the smoke of an, oily nut, burned by 
them: instead of candles, and water. This : oper- , 
ation, which is callediiy the: nativus (attaoii>inff, k 
;:exceedingly painful, and feayes an indelible mark :; 
oh the skin. It is usually performed Avhen they 
.are about ten or tAvelvo years; of age, and on differ- 
: ent parts of the body.’ The greatest pain, Ije states, 
results from the tattooing on the Imver parts of the 
body, from which the decoration iwoceods high up 
in a series of crescents or arches. Mr (afterwards Sir 
Joseph) Banks, who accompanied Captain Cook otx : 
this memorable voy.age, was on one occasion pres- ; 
ent at the tattooing of an Otaheitan girl about 
twelve years of age. She lay on her face. The 
process was performed with tan instruinent that 
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had twenty teeth ; and at each stroke, which was 
repeated every moment, serum, mixed with blood, 
issued. She bore it with great resolution for several 
minutes i but at length the pain became so violent, 
that she itermured and complained, and then burst 
into most violent lamentations. But her operator 
■was inexorable ; while some females present chid, 

: and even beat her.’ Mr Banks witnessed, this 
: : operation for about an hour ; hut the more artistic, 
axlornnieut Avas still to he performed. 

Oook, in his second voyage, visited the isle of 
. Amsterdam, where he foixnd the men tattooed from 
the liipto the middle of the thigh ; hut the women 
.had these, adornments: on the arms and fingers, and 
only: in a slight degree. Many women in other 
South Sea islands were tattooed in the form of a 
Z oh every joint of their fingers and toes, and 
frequently on the outside of the feet. Other 
devices were squares, crescents, circles, men, dogs, 
iDirds, &e.. Some of the old men had the ^eater 
part of their: bodies covered with large patches of 
. black,, cieeply indented at the edges, like a rude 
■iniitation of . flame. Some of the tattooing was 
checker- wise, straight lines crossing at right angles. 
In a few singular instances, the women , had only 
the tip of : the tongue tattooed. In Qie Oarolmo 
Isles, tattooing ., was regarded as a relmioua: :cere- 
monjq:to be performed under favourable auspices. 
The officiating priest invoked a blessing^ from the 
gods on the family of the patient. If a gentle 
breeze arose, it was accepted as the approving 
voice of: the gods, and the operation proceeded ; if 
not, it was suspended ; for any tattooing under the 
anger of the gqds would have led to the submerg- 
ing of the islands by a raging storm. 

New Zealand is the country of which we have 
most knowledge in regard to the practice of tattoo- 
ing, owing to the number of travellers who have 
doscrihed it. John llutherford, a scamau engaged 
on a South Sea voyage, was captured on the irorth- 
era of the two islands in 181G, and kept prisoner 
by the natives for sevoral_years. They treated him 
kindly on the whole, aiul conferred on him the 
honour of tattooing, which ceremony he described 
in the published record of his, adventures. Laid 
on his back, amid a group of natives, he underwent 
the ordeal on his body, arms, and laee. Several 
tools were eniploj^ed, some with teeth, and some 
'without;! varied in sizo and shape to fit different 
parts. The: operation lasted four hours ; during 
■which the chiefs, daughters wiped the blood from 
his face with a hunch of dried flax. Then they 
washed him at a neighboitring stream, dried him 
before a fire, aUd : gave; him. his garnients one by 
enej except; hia shirt, ; which one, of the ladies 


brought to such perfection here, that whenever wo 
have seen a New Zealander with skin thus orna- 
mented,, we have admired him. It is looked upon 
as answering the same purpose-s as clothes. When 
a chief throws off his mats, he seems as proud of 
displaying the beautiful ornaments figured on his 


skin as a first-rate exquisite is in e.\hibiting him- 
self in his last ■fashioiiable attire. It is aii es.sohtial 


self in his last ■fashioiiable attire. It is aii es.sohtial 
part of warlike preparation. The , whole of tlui 
district of Ko-ro-ra-di-Ka was preparing for the 
approaching wan Their cannon, imlsketSj xjowdor, 
and hall increased daily ; anti a very itigonious 
artist, named Araiighie, arrived to carry op this 
important branch of his art, xvhicli. was soon placed 
in requisition : for all the mighty men in tin: 


neighbourliood were one by one under hia , operat- 
iiiff hands. As this professor was a near neighbour 


; mt on her o^wn person, wearing it hind-side 
; before. So severe had, been the scarifying, that he 


; before. So severe had, been the scarifying, that he 
lost hia sight for, three days, and. :did not fully 
recover for sis; weeks, . ; The frontispiece to his 
volume represents Mm adorned -with a moat .elab- 
orate tattoo of devices.! .While another engraved 
plate gives fao-similes of .various kinds of tattooing 


instruments employed. 

_ The beat and frflieat account ; ol 'this subject was 

f 'ven by, Mr Earle, : who resided nine years: in Now 
ealaadj sliortly. before: the first settlem ventured 
there froah England, , Li, , his ■wort, published 
in 182!), an engraving is given, representing a Ne'w 
Zealand eMof lying in an easy position on a kind 
of blanket, and an artistic tattooer operating: upon 
him. He says: 'The art , of .tattooing has heeu 


ing hands. As this professor w.m a near neighhour 
of mine, I 'frequently paid liirtt a visit iii his Btiidio ; 
and he returned the coinpliinent whenever he had: 
time to spare. He was .considered by his country- 
men a perfect m.astor of the art of tattooing ; and 
men of the highe,st rank and importance were in 
the habit of travelling long joimieys in order to 
put their skins under his sldlful hands. Indeed, 
so largely were his ■works esteemed, that I htn’c. 
seen many of his drawings exhibited even after 
death. A neighhour, of mine veiy lately killed a,: 
chief who had been , tattooed byj: Armighwjj and, 
appreciating the artist’s wOrk so highlyj lie skifthtefl 
the chieftain’s thighs, and covered hi.s cartouch- 
hox ■with it ! I ■inis astonished to see with lylmt 
boldness and precision Aranghie drew his designs . 
Upon the skin, and what heautifril orimmento lie 
produced: no. rule and compasses could lie more 
correct than the lines and circles he formed. So 
Unrivalled: is he in his profession, that a highly 
finished face of a chief from the hands of this art.wt 
is as greatly prized in New Zealand as a head froth 
the hands of Sir Thomas Lawrence is anumgst ,U8.' 
This pirofessor was merely a amhj, or slave j but liy 
skill and industry he raised himself to an etpiality 
irith the greatest men of his country ; and us every 
chief who employed him always Maile hiia some 
handsome puesont, he soon beeamu a man of wealth, 
and was constantly stUTOunded by important 
personages.’ 

We thus learn from Mr Earle that tattooing i.s 
■yoritahly a branch of the fine arts, in the c-stima- 
tion of those who are mo.st concerned in thii 
matter; and even the Englishman himself wiw 
roused to enthusinsm'in , the matter. Tho Cliiuvh 
Missionary Society have in their musoam a bust of 
a chieftain, caived diy himself in very hard 
wood, with rude iron tools of his oira inaldiig, 
and the tattoo-marks on, his face are faithfully 
copiied. Unusually : compiles devices are said to 
require weeks, or even months, in their oxecutiou; 
seeing that some pmitions of the skin must be 
heated before others are :procoeded with. From 
■yarious authorities ,: ■wo;:, leto that among these 
savage tribes tattooing 'is the mark of gentility, and 
iS' as much prized as is the exhibition of coals of 
arms by many families in England. A traveller, M.r 
rMaTsden,'ventured te:teE:on6oftlio Now Zealand 
.ehiefs that it would' be a' pfity to tattoo his nepihew 
.Eocoto, aS' he :was :a fine-looking jmuth, with a 
dignified, open, 'and placid countenance, which ought 
fiot.tobe iBsfigutod. : W reply? 'The 

.ofiief laughed in my face, and said his nophoiv mid 
■ be tattooed! ns it •Would give him a noble, masouliim, 
.and warlike appeai'ance ; , that he would not be 
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: sitocesaes of tliia Bociety sprang several vast 
concerns at KooMale and el8e>yhere. 

: London. Avas rather late in._ commeneiiig- -any co- 
operative project, hut when it did taie tlie matter 
; wp, ,it was with a degree of eiiargy very alarming 
■ to the ordinary shop-keeping interest. As is_w_ell 
icnown,,th,e most extensive of theXondon societies 
is the Civil SeiWice Supply Assoeiotion, witli many 
thousands of: momhers, and friends of inembers. 
In the half-year ending August 31, 1873, the goods 
sold amounted to L.369, (127, the profit on trading 
was L. 96,804, and the working expenses amounted 
to L.27,301. The e.stablishment at present Com- 
prehends a secretary, treasurer, ,,accountant, several 
managers : and storekeepers, , 70 clerks, 394 assist- 
ants, and about 20 servants and porters. _ The 
goods for sale consist of groceries, wines, provisions, 
hosiery and clothing, fancy goods, stationery, &c. 
Tradesmen of nearly all Idnds in London enter 
into arrangements with the society, to allow a 
discount oil all articles sold at their shops to its 
members oh producing their tickets, so that there 
iS’ scarcely an article on which a oonsiderahle 
saving may not be effected. 

A step be 3 mnd retail store-keeping was taken in 
1864 by the establishment of the North of England 
. Oo-oparative ‘^Wholesale Society .(Limited), the 
central ofllce of which is at Manchester. Its 
object' is to i supply' goods wholfesalo to co-oper- 
ative stores, five hundred of which concerns now 
, purchase from it. At the end of 1872, it consisted 
o-fl31,l9l members who were shareholders ; -and 
the value of goods sold in that year amounted to 
,L.1,040,394 ; the profits being L.l(),46!? Besides 
importing foreign articles, the society purchases 
vast guantities of butter, provisions, and dry goods 
in all parts of the United Kingdom j latterly, the 
nianul'aoturo of biscuits and the business of bank- 
ing have been added to this oomprehensive con- 
cern, which has numerous branches and agents. 
Co-<meTation, however, has gone even beyond this. 
At Rochdale, Leeds, and elsewhere, co-operative 
societies composed of W'orking-mon have set on 
foot; large cotton-factories, 'flour-mills, or other 
industrial establishments, which compete in tlie 
general field of mauufactiiriiig enterprise. In these 
conoems, the operatives receive weekly wages, and 
also dividends on profits after paying for imuiage- 
ment. Fire and .Life Assurance establishments 
have likewise been sot up on the co-operative 
principle, the development of which seems to he 
. perfectly endless. 

We have not space to go into tlie general statis- 
tics of co-operative ooneeMis.: ..Large and small, 
they are now numbered by thousands, and their 
practical success is a new aocial element. The 
principle aimed at receives advocacy in a news- 
paper called the Co-operative Kews, It should 
further be stated, that with a view to afford 
means for mutual advice and consultation, there 
has been established ii Central Co-operation Board 
at Manchester; the members connected 'Vidlh which 
liold oODgressea and conferences at different places. 

To what "extent ordinary shop-busmesses have 
'been injured by the setting up of co-operative 
stores, there are no means of judging. That in 
certain ipnarters they must have, expericneed a 
decline in traffic, is tolerably evident. But, to say 
nothing of the idle and lavish cost on outward 
show, are there not too many shops for the amount 
'of business that can possibly be transacted! The 




distributors 6! goods in large as well as small 
towns are seemingly too nninerous, and we cannot 
doubt that some of them must give way in face of 
the co-operative development. At all events, they 
win, in selLdofence, be compelled to compete with 
the stores by lowering prices, and dealing more 
than ever they did on the ready-money iwlneiple. 
And that itself will jirovo a great gain to the 
community— sellers as w’eU, iis buyers, w. c. 


THE FOREST’S FOES AND FRIENDS. 

Tina aspect of a forest pnKhice.s on the most 
indifferent natures an imiires.sion of the pieture.sipie 
from which they cannot escape. The majastio 
grandeur of tree succeeding tree ns lar .as thoeyo 
can reach, forces tliein to bow down before a 
superior power ; tlms^ forests have general ly been 
chosen for the worship of divinities : the Greeks 
believed, them to be peopled with gods ; and up 
to our own times, there scarcely a country that 
has not some tree that ancient piety has con- 
secrated. Every tree has its own peculiar aspect. 
The oak with its gray rifted trank, and dtill, deeply 
indented foliage, gives a sad and inonotonons 
character ; proud of its strength, it will not suffer 
itself to be BUrpas.sed hi height by other tre®, and 
when young, perishes riitherthaii grow; under shade. 
Not so with the beech: its white, glossy batk and 
pale-green leaves mark, it .out at a distance, and 
the tliiok shadow it casts over the groutid , kills all 
the weeds. Tlie fir otfera its straight, tall .stem, 
and evergreen foliage, but the branches regularly 
arranged obey an inflexible law, and .give a 
uniform appearance to the hunlscape. There is 
much more variety in a wood, where the leaves fall 
in the autumn, and where each individual obeys, 
as it were, its own inspiration. 

But for him who knows how to penetrate its 
secrets, this is a very superlioial view; the forest 
is a complete world of organised creatures, from the 
most perfect to that which botra^fs the early elForts 
of creation in its rudimentary constitution. Though, 
perhap.s, not very Visible, imimal, life abouniia, 
hlyriads of insects ate at .work, winged, or in the 
form of caterpillars, effocting: incalculable ravages 
on the trees. There are also .curious phenomena 
which arise, such as the deviatio.u of branches, or 
horny excrescencDS on the leaves. The gall-nut, so 
mneh used in dyeing, is . prodveed: hy an iinseet 
which lays its eggs in thoi’buds.pf the oak ; wh™ 
developed, the bud-gives birth to: ttip IMe aplierical 
nut which contains the ooloiixing-malterj and which 
is gathered about the middle of July, '; ' j 

In deuiduous forests, tlie hiseet mo.sfl-i|;o be feared 
is the May-bug or epekehafer. , ; The, 'larvio pass 
three years in the ground, dvtting whlelV they feed 
on the roots of all kinds pf plants, sparing; neither 
jroimg planktions nor-gmin. ^ pijrfect state 
they are no less injurious, living on .tifeileaves as 
they shoot, and not leaving a trace of vegetation on 
the trees. Caterpillars do not do .so ihucli harm 
to the leaf-bearing .trees, tliough the Iwaris and 
bombyx often show traces of their passng(£ 

An oxoollont plan for lo.ssoning the damogea 
caused hy caterpillars is to mingle decidwous with 
resinous trees ; the enemies of the one ( pare tlio 
other, and .so, in case of invasion, some pa rt escape 
the plague. .In Germany, more than else vhere, a-s 
the pine forests are in the majority, tfli i subject 
of the destruction of insects is studied ' ,vith the 
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greatest cars ; it is a toanch of sylviculture which, makes are detrimental to the, tree.; hut this is 
finds a place ill all their books, and is discussed at nnfouiided, as, he never attacks any but decayed 
the congress of the foresters which takes place every wood, and prevents the spread of the malady. The 
year. Each communicates the observations he has cuckoo feeds principally on the hairy caterpillars, 
made in his own locality ; and when a new method , which other birds avoid; and it is said that, in 
has been fotthd to answer, it is spread through all . 1847, a pine forest in Pomerania Was saved by a 

the couatryi' Hear T than twenty-five flight of migrating cuckoos, which installed thehi-: 

thousand thalers have been expended for many selves for spine weeks, and cleared it completely 
years to destroy the, caterpillars iii the forest of of the caterpillars which abounded there. Their 
Annahurg, and yet an immense quantity of -wood sweet and plaintive note is always welcome as the 
has been cut down. In 1837, these insects despoiled harbinger of spring. « 1 ■ 

of , their leaves all the fir-trees in the forests of If among the smaller tribes of biida' thersare - 

Stettin, over an extent of eight hundred acres ; and some which live principally on grain, there are 

moi’e than a thousand thalers was spent to destroy none which do no| redeem the damage tliey thus : , 

ninety-four millions. At another period, the cater- cause by the services, they render in destroying 
pillars devastated in two imara a seventh of all the insects. . Nor must it be imagined that a bird is ' 
state forests ; and in those of Stralsund six hundred injurious when it lives on seeds only, for, it thus , 
millions of eggs were destroyed. destroys a great many weeds. Pigeons,, which .are 

To defend the pine plantations from the hylobes, exclusively granivorous, do eat the wheat ; but in 
the German foresters surround them with fagots exchange they consume the seeds of fennel, ppppyi. 
of brambles, in which the insects lay their eggs, and spurge, and other troublesome plant8..^^^:: W 
these, are afterwards burnt. Sometimes they daub they are treasured in England auu Belgium, these 
the trees with pitch; to, pfeveiit them creeping up ; birds are shot down in other’ countries without 
, or dig ditchesV filled 'with; w isolate infected pity. The sparrow, too, which has received so 
distriotsh'® & an invasion has reached a much malediction, is equally useful, os a pair will 

certain proportion, all becomes useless, and nature often, carry to their nest forty caterpillars an hour, 
alone arrests it by the multiplication of enemies, or three thousand a week. Thus it happened that 
Among these are the carnivorous insects, such as in the environs of Yienna, when every cultivator < 
the tribe of beetles, which climb up the tree to seek was obliged to pay a tax of two sparrow-heads, the ; ; 
their prey ; the ants, and the iclmeumons. These trees of the district were (levoured by caterpillars, 
last ate parasites, laying their eggs in the back of and it was found necessary to revoke the law._ 
the cateipillar, upon wffieh the young larvas feed. In these pages, we lately spoke of the prodigious 
The wounded insect does not die immediately, and damage done to agriculture in France, by people ■ 
lives to become a chrysalis ; but instead of a butter- mercilessly killing small birds. In Italy, the : 
fly, coming out, the young ichneumons appear, The same result takes place. There , the people give , 
owl, the hedgehog, the lizard, the frog, and the themselves up with a sort of fury to the shooting 
snake, destroy immense numbers, and above all the of small birds during the period of the migration, 
bird, which is the most pitiless and ruthless in its People ’ of all ages and ranks, children, old men; • 
search for food. nobles,: merchants, priests, lahouiers, and peasants, , : 

Man, says M. Michelet, could not live without abandon their work at this season. The fields and 
the bird, , which saves him from insects and reptiles ; the river-sides lesoimd with pistol-shots, , nets are ; 
hut the bird can live without man. The eagle spread, and bird-lime laid. On the banks of Lake 
Would still xeigii over his Alpine throne, the swallow Mnggiore the number of birds thus exterminated ; 
would take his annual migration ; withoxtt waiting amounts to sixty or seventy thousand per annum, 
for human, ear, the nightingale of the forest would and in Lombardy to miUiqns. Need it .bey'dndered 
sing his glorious hymn with greater security. But at that the song of the bird is so rarely , heard in - 
nothing is more sad than a landscape without the beautiful orange groves or vineyards! whilst the , 
birds. The woli-tnown forest of Fontainebleau, countries beyond the . Alps suffer proportionately. : 

-se varfod in its aspect, so. majestic in its wooded There are few things more interesting to the 
glades, is always JEelanoholy ; not the song of a naturalist than to, sit immovable at the foot of n : , 

single bird breaks the silence. Destitute of water, tree and listen to the birds, who seem to have taken ; 
for the sandy soil drinks up all the rain, having man as dheir model, and display all the pjassions of 
no spring nor stream, it is deadly for the bird, which anger, joy, sorrow, and jealousy; hut love is the 
flies away as from a land under a curse. Under exclusive .end of their lives, for this they putt on 
the first iimpression, you admire it, but by degrees their gayest colours, for this they sing their .sweet- 
the deeling of sadness oppresses you, and at last est - songs. There are cries of joy from the nest 
renders you insensible to its beauties. Of the when the father brings the young a delicate morsel, 
many varieties of birds,' some prefer the fields, and. of fear when air enemy approaches, in the 
whilst others belong exclusively to the forest.: shapbofahawk hovoringovertheirtr6e,oraxuth- 
These are eminently useful, destroying insects and less jboy ready, to tear the beautiful home in pieces, 
other, injurious animals ; many of them furnishing. No bh® is better placed for observation than the 
excellent sport as game, and food for the table, : forester ; he traverses the woods at all hours and in 

There are two kinds of birds eapeoially , valuable, all seasons, and. can follow the different manifesta- 
the woodpecker and the cuckoo.. The first runs up tions of animal life in its various phases. ' Placed 
the trunk of the tree, picking out all the cater- by their masters in localities almost without intel- 
piillars, wasps, and hornets, then taps the hark, to lectnnl resources, such studies prevent their moral 
.ascertain if -ithere: 'be any. enemy lurking in, the faculties from lallinif into inaction. Dr pfeil, who 
interior. Once oh the scent, he terns off -a piece of has reached the highest grade of foresters m 
hark, and hollows a spot until he reaches the larva . Prussia,, remarks, that tlumks to his love for natural 
he is in search of. Unfortunately, tho ignorant histoiy,:he, has been able to bear a residence of 
destroy tliis bird, on the plea that tlm holes he twelve years in the marshea of Poland, without any 


makes are detrimental to the, tree ; hut this is 
unfounded, as, Im never attacks any but decayed 
wood, and prevents the spread of the malady. The 
cuckoo feeds principally on the hairy caterpillars, 
which other birds avoid; and it is said that, in 
1847, a pine forest in Pomerania Was saved by a 
flight of migrating cuckoos, -which installed theni-: 
selves for some weeks, and cleared it completely 
of the caterpillars which abounded there. Their 
sweet and plaintive note is always -welcome as the 
harbinger ofspring. , 

If among the smaller tribes of birds' there are 
some which live principally on grain, there are 
none which do no!; redeem the damage tliey thus 
cause by the services, they render in destroying 
insects. . Nor must it be imagined that a bird , is 
injurious when it lives on seeds only, for, it thus 
destroys a great many weeds. Pigeons, , whiah are 
exclusively granivorous, do eat the wheat ; but in 
exchange they consume the seeds of fennel, poppy, 
spurge, and other troublesome plants.. r W 
they are treasured in England afin Belgium, these 
birds are shot down in other’ doimtriesv -without: 
pity. The sparrow, too, -which, has. received .s» 
much malediction, is equally useful, os a pair will 
often carry to their nest forty caterpiUars an hour, 
or three thousand a week. Thus it happened that 
in the environs of Yienna, when every cultivator 
was obliged to pay a tax of two sparrow-heads, the 
trees of the district were (levoured by caterpillars, 
and it was found necessary to revoke the law. 

In these pages, we lately spoke of the prodigious 
damage done to agriculture in France, by people 
mercilessly killing small birds. In Italy, the 
same result takes place. There , the people give 
themselves up with a sort of fury to the shooting 
of small birds during the period of the migration. 
People ’ of all ages and ranks, children, old men; 
nobles,, merchants, priests, labourers, and peasants, 
abandon their -(vork at this senBon. The fields and 
the river-sides resound with pistol-shots,, nets are 
spread, and bird-lime laid. On the banks of Lake 
Mnggiore the number of birds thus extemiinated 
amounts to sixty or seventy thousand per amium, 
and in Lombardy to millions. Need it .bey'dndefed 
at that the song of the bird is so rarely , heard in - 
the bea-utiful orange groves or vineyards ! whilst the 
countries beyond the , Alps suffer proportionately, v 
There are few things more interesting to the 
naturalist than to sit immovable at the foot of n 
tree and listen to the birds, who seem to have taken 
man as their model, and display . all -the passions. of' 
anger, joy, sorrow, and jealousy ; , hut love is the 
exclusive .end of their lives, for this they . pint on 
their gayest colours, for this they sing their;, sweet- 
est; -songs. There are cries, of joy from the.nest . 
when the father brings the young.a delicate morsel;;: 
arid, of fear -when an enemy approaches, ; hi; the; 
shapb of a hawk hovering over their tree, .or; a ruth-, 
less boy ready, to tear the heawtiiul home in pieces. 
No brie is better placed for observation ::than the; 
forester ; he traverses the woods at: all hours and. in- 
all seasons, and can follow the different mrinifesta-; 
tions of animal life in its various phases. ' Placed 
by their masters in localities aliiiost without hitel- 
ieotrinl.resources, such studies prevent , their^iihoml; 
faculties from fallin g : into inaction.; s. Dr ..pfeil; who ; 
has reached the highest grade of foresters m 
Prussia, , remarks, that thanks to hislove for natural 
histoiy-, he. has been able to.' bear a residence of 
twelve years in the marshea of Poland, without any 
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other society than that of tmeducated peasants, .with , 
whom it was impossiMe to .converse, and' that this 
has kept him. from the dnnJiing onstoms whieh are 
so prevalent among’ this class. According .to ■ hiia, 
one :of the ihost interesting studies is _ the. language 
of animals ; it is certain that individnala of the 
same species nnclerstand' each other they, have dif- 
fereht orieB, wliioli manmay learn. ; and for many 
months he hid in amhusoade, near a marsh covered 
with ivild-ducka, until he learned every, voice, and 
could distinguish that of a strange bird. ' 

Among the aiiimals frequenting the forest there 
are two distinct JdndS'^the herbivorous and the 
: carnivorous ; the formation of ithe, jaw suffices to 
distinguish them. The former are all hurtful, since 
they live on the trees, devouring the young shoots ; 
the latter, on. the cbntrarV, are useful, as they heej) 
down the excessive multiplication of the others. 
Some few are dangerous even to man, such as the 
hear and the wolf.: The bear is now rare, and con- 
: iined to the inaocessihle summits of the Alps and 
the Pyrenees ; it has been hunted without pity, and 
has gradually withdrawn from the haunts of men 
.into the’ deepest solitudes. The same fate has 
befallen tire wol^ which requires large tracts of 
moors, heathsj and foreste for ft hoine.; .as the.htnd 
is cultivated .and the itreCs, cut down, the domain 
where it ruled as a monarch is lessened. Tracked 
, on all side3"hy a price put on its head, it wiH not 
long escape absolute destruction. . Sometimes the 
'wolf .is hmtted by dogs, but; it is both difficult and 
painful, as it runs straight forward through fields, 
vineyards, aud valleys at such a spee^: that the 
dogs lose their wind, and give up the chase. A 
battue is more successful ; when one has been seen 
in the forest, the peasants are snmmoned,_ and placed 
on the outskirts ; whilst the huntsman with his dogs 
and men penetrate into the interior, and drive the 
animal in. the direction' of the guns. 

The wild-oat, the badger, the fox, the polecat, are 
; .only to be feared as the destroyers of game, so that 
the; foresters kill them by poison or other means. 
They do not. all deserve such a proscription, as 
many live on field-mice and reptiles. Many of the 
’.'ConMnental foxes are bagged and sent to England 
. for . the: pleasure of our hunters ; as the country is 
to them, they do not run to their holes 
SO ‘easily nnd escape the dogs. The rabbit, the 
httre, thif ’iyebubk, iie stag, and the wild-boar are 
now the obly animals of the forest which are 
htoted;' ;: It was mot always so,, when Charlemagne 
and his successors went out in splendid array to 
the 'immense forests of ' the empire, to. seek the 
bison and the aurochs or wild ox, which are now 
Only to he found in the plains of Poland and 
Lithttania. 

■ Thu rabbit is the' most dangerous' enemy among 
the hetbivoTOUB tribes which the forest has to fear. 
Not' content^ with, ‘eating the leaves' and young 
shoots in eprfng, it attacks; during the winter, when 
yegetsrtdon is interrupted, the bark of trees ; the 
rising of the sap is thus prevented, and the tree 
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rest in two yMrs, Thonsands are killed 
wn forests of Prance and Germany 'with- 
number seeming to lessen. Hares are 
hurtful ; they do not increase so quiclcly, 
grass to trees, they seek their food 
Thus we see that nature, in creating, 
species, has not confined heiseH to i 


those which alone' are useful to man ; hut all are' 
Buhinitted to the law which proportions their mul- 
tiplication to, the chances they run of being de- 
stroyed ; oyer which man may exercise his power 
in the animal kingdom as; in the vegetable. ' 

LADY EIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. 

OHAPWE XXXIV.— GOm 

'You threaten, then? Do your worst! I would 
sooner hear all that men% wrath Can inffliot, than .1 
would he as I have heen . of late, the ' daily; hourly 
companion of one whom I despise as ; much as 1 
despise myself for the, weakness that has jnade me 
purchase safety at such a price.’ 

It was Violet Maybrook who spoke, and as she 
did BO, her lustrous eyes flashed; and.her beautiful 
face might have served a painter for a model for 
the passion, Scorn. 

'Yon are foolish, Vi, dear— foolish and rash ;as 
well !’ answered Aphrodite Larpent, with a malig- 
nant glance that belied the studied calm of her 
skilfully . managed , voice. lEememberj it wiU be 
; too late, when onoe.yon , are . known, for what you 
are, to . come hack to the quiet home;; and the poor 
little friend of whom you speak with, such superb 
contempt, Pride is a dangerous counsellor, Violet, 
my love, and , if you are wise, , yqu; will grow 
humbler. Yog saw how much more reasonahle 
a view of his position was taken, but half an hour 
since, by , your fine London dandy, your lady- 
kOling saiimw, Sir Frederick Dashwood.l 

'Dash wood is a, coward,’ returned Miss May- 
brook haughtily ; ‘he can cringe before the .'up- 
lifted hand that threatens to strike. There are 
trees that bend, but there are others that 'break 
sooner than bow to the storm.’ 
y. There was a moment’s pause, during wMch these . 
two, playmates in infancy, companions m. youth, 
friends never, looked into each: other’s, eyes, ‘like 
duellists who ponder where best to plant the hiortal 
■thrust. 

It may be conjectured that; little concord was 
likely to prevail in a household composed of such 
widely ..different natures as that of the elf— 
slirewd, malioious,; jealous of all superiority — 
and of Violet, whose fiery spirit abhorred the 
dissimulation: to which circumstanoes-— so 'she: 
held— had compeUod her. Since the first hour 
of their residence together. Miss Maybrook and 
her hostess had been on those more than half- 
. hostile terms.; on which women can endure to live, 
not seldom, hut which would he intolerable to 
men, and; at length a visit from Sir Piederiok had 
fanned ;:the smouldering embers of hate into a 
flame. :.' Dashwood, who felt that Violet was not 
one whom he could safely neglect, but who; in 
giving himself the trouble to call in Great Eldon 
'Street, had; most: unfortunately for himself, selected 
Aphy Laroent as a butt for his ill-humoured 
sarcasms, had deprecated the stinging words by 
which, his insolence was repaid. A bad man will 
often put up: with afirbnts not bruited abroad, 
and Dashwood, whose physical courage remained 
unshaken, had yet become morally a dastard, and 



quailed before the bitter retorts of tbs humbly 
bom luusip-mistress. ■ blOT while his : stay lasted, 
did Yiolet' betray by word or sign the annoyance 
which all women experience When they witness 
the humiliation of the man they have loVed. . Jt 
was not nnth the baronet had taken his hangdog, 
handsome, face out of Great Eldon Street, that the 
, suppressed quarrel between Violet and; her old 
acquaintance rose to a, white-heat., : 

‘ Why did you ask me to come here ? ’ asked , the 
former, breaking silence, and speaking in the direct 
and fearless fashion which, belonged to her. It 
was a cruel little laugh with Which her entertainer 
preluded her answer. ' ' 

, ‘Eie, dearest, what an iinmannered question! 
Can you wish _me to tell you a score of neat, fibs 
about old associations, oliildish hours of sport and 
study,, yearning tenderness, and so forth? Take 
the truth, since nothing else will serve yon. I 
wanted to have my slave, as. it were, within hear- 
ing of the crack of the whip and the call of the 
■ voice. , I wanted to ft: the chains upon those stub- 
' bom wrists of ;yoms, link by link. I wanted to 
' make' the ■ gjrl whom. I always hated— for I did 
detest you, Vi, dear ! since you and I first plaited 
wild-flower crowns beneath the maple trees — ^feel 
that it was for me to command, and for her to 
obey. It did not suit my whim that yon should 
soar out of my reach, and make, as your beauty 
might enable you to do, a marriage that would 
raise you. high above my level. That was why I 
asked you here, Violet, darling !’ 

Violet, with her pale, beautiful face set and 
rigid, and her eyes' absolutely blazing with wrath, 
looked terrible indeed, as she rose from her seat 
and advanced towards her enemy. Aphrodite 
Larpent was not naturally timid, yet she sprang to 
her feet and laid her hand upon the beU-rope, as 
if to summon aid. , , 

‘ You need not fear that 1 should harm you,’ 
said Violet calmly, but with an expression in the 
studiously, modulated tones of her rich voice that 
the other had neverbeforo heard. ‘ You have been 
very franlc with me, and I , am glad to know on 
such good authority what I have merely suspected 
until now. Were we alone together in the woods 
we both remember, among the silver pines and the 
forked hemlocks, : far frpiri this bnok-and-mortar 
wilderness, far from the million eyes and ears that 
Keep watch over us here, I would kill yon !’ 

. ‘1 do not doubt it, in the least,’ returned Aphy, 
with an insolent gesture of the , shoulders, but 
growing perceptibly more pale and sallow. , 

‘No; and, you are. fight hot to doubt it,’ said 
Violet Mayhrook, TOth her coldest smile, , ‘But do 
not think that because we are: both of us units in 
tho ' crowded civilisation of the Old World, it is 
: safe to :deal with me as you have done— safe to 
■; rely, constantly,; on my fears and my forhearance.’-; 

: ' -fl: thought you never knew fear. : ‘ Eumour said 
so. Wheh was Vi Mayhrook afraid of a half- 
hrokemhorsej or, of crossing a sheet, of flawed ice, 
or of any of the risks of our rough' colonial life?’ 
returned Aphrodite tauntingly. ‘It was one of your 
titles, that oourage of yours, to he our queen and 
leader when, we .were half-grown sliM, of girls, and 
many a proof you pve of it. Has the English air, , 
or the .hnmdrum-i routine of : Lady Livingston’s 
house, turned your old dauntless spirit into 
cowardice at last ? ’ 

‘You shaE see !’ spid Violet, with a gentleness 


unnatural at such a moment. ‘ Do you remember, 
years ago, on the Sasquemantock, how the canoe 
was staved in by the sunken rook, and the Indian 
guide was druuk and drowsy, and, hut for me, 
the little,, sodden bundle of .dripping garments 
and drenched hair that they called, Aphy Larpent, 
Would have gone over fhe Ealls to perish ? Do 
you rem'e'mbcrflong hefore that; how, the children, 
our yonngplayfellows, ran shrieking , away ii'pm the 
one chEd that remained seated by the; fallen tree, 
crouehing in panic terror, because of the rattle- 
snake that had reared his menacing head, and vrith 
deadly jaws apart, and bright cold eye 'fixed on 
his destined victim, poised himself ready for his 
spring? There was one other, tliough, of that 
childish company, a young girl hut a few months 
older than the frightened littlh creature that fear 
seemed to have slain before the Snake stooped his 
graceful head ; and she fronted the ; ieptEe, with 

no weapon hat a switch, and But -you know 

the rest of the story, Aphy, as weU as I do.’ v 

‘I do ; and you saved me. then, and again that ; 
other time, without a thought of your own danger,’ ,: 
exolaimed Aphrodite, flushing -to the roots of her 
hair, and with tears, real tears, standing in those. 
hard, evE eyes of hers ; ‘and I was a wretch. to : 
[forget it, and to hate you, and envy you, and 
I plague you, as I have done. Gome, Vi; I beg 
I your forgiveness. Come,let you and' me he friends. 
I. mean it. By my very soul, I swear to you that 
I do mean it.’ 

And for once, she was sincere. ; Perhaps no one, 
can he alLhad, and for the time the soft spot which 
lurks undetected in even .the hardest heart had 
been touched in the ease of Aphy Larpent. , But 
Violet Mayhrook proudly put aside the offered 
hand of her former friend. : 

' ‘Chance,, since then,’ .she said sternly, ‘has 
given, you a power oyer me, to which, all unwEl- 
Lingly, I have, submitted, loathing myself that I 
i held my Hfe by such a tenure. Y our, mahee, and 
the base self-seeking of the man for whom I have 
sacrificed, the right to, good men’s , esteemyhaye 
made that life asLitter and worthless to me as the ; 
I fruit that strangers gather beside the suEen waters 
j of the Dead Sea, and your powen early playmate, 

; early enemy, is on the wane. L am very young 
yet, hut I "have grown weary of life, and would 
rest. As for amity between ns two, let fire and 
water first. coalesce; . their allianqe would- he likelier 
thah ours. You may,:for a moment, be softened 
towards me.; Incarnate falsehood though you_ he, 
it. is possible that for an hour, or a day, , you might 
be , as good as your word ; ; hub to-morrow would 
bring hack the old jealousy, the old dislike: ;• and 
even if you could learu not to hate me, I , could not 
forgive yoM.— Do not smEe, or, 'fancy . thah. any 
hostflity is of no account; ; I know, or caa divine, 
your schemes of self-interest,, and . I wiE. tear, them 
to shreds as easily as I could tear the . flimsy web 
of a spider.’ 

With the step and hearing of an angry . que.pn; 
‘Violet moved towards the doer, Aphrodite made 
a second attempt to intercept her. ^ ^ ‘ 

‘ Take my hand, and let us be Mends,’ aha teid 
pleadingly; ‘ you 'll never repent it ; mdeec| indeed 
you wiU not. I could help you, tha^ 1' could, 
about DashwoQd, aud in; other matters, :aad ’.-~-- „ 

‘"What need have I of your services ?’ haughtily 
rejoined Miss Mayhrook. ‘ Lot me pass, dupe or 
temptress for-I think that both parts suited' equalEy 
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well with, your chamoter, of the laan whom you 
. egged on your brother to kill. : Let me pass, I say 
,—yout yery touch is pollution.’ . 

■ Ahd this tinie Aphy Larpent made no: effort to 
.detain her guest. The elf threw herself, eo soon 
as the: door had closed, upon Mrs Gulp’s hard 
. square sofa, and hot tears, very different from 
those Which a momentary sentiment, had -iVTung 
from her, fell like rainhipoii : the faded cushion on 
which .she had laid her head. It .is very likely 
that %olet wakaoourate when she said that relent- 
ing- on the pert of Aphy tarpent could be but of 
ephemeral duration ; hut the revulsion of feeling 

: was now very: abrupt, and it saerned to rend her, 
as evil : spirits rent: the demoniacs of old. No 
woman can he indifferent to another woman’s 
' qontemptj and, fot the time, Aplirodite almost 
forgot, in the poignant anguish of her shame, the 
ample means of Vengeance that lay within her 
grasp. 

‘She shaE pay dearly, ah! dearly, for this, 

. inurihured ::Eruce : Larpent’s sister, as she tossed 
restless on the sofa-pillows ; and yet, as she spoke, 
she felt as if she would willingly have exchanged 
places with her late antagonist. ‘ Above me, from 
; the .flrat, :always> ever, :al3ove me.j even with the 
:■ shadow..' of v.death; tracking her,.: she keeps her 
::’:hOatted /Superiority to the last. : I can ruin, but 
. 'not' humH her. ■ That aceursed pride of hers 
remains heyond my reach. Well, well ! we shaU 
L see I It may he your turn, Violet, before long to 
■oraVe .pardon from : the despised Aphy Larpent, 
i ; and f orbe deniedf \ 

. ■Hours passed away before the slight^ Ethe: form 
that lay upon the sofa ceased to writhe and to 
.change- its position, while all the time hitter 
thoughts Went whirling through the bvisy brain. 
She had never, in truth, quite made Up her mind, 
this Aphrodite, .Larpent, as to the actual use/ to 
which she should ultimately put her -power over 
, Violet. She had. looked on it as on ■ a talisman 
which might he made profitable and . pleasant. 
By the aid of the secret which she knew, she 
had extorted money, had exercised influence, had 
i^aid tenfold, in : suffering, the contempt - which 
iffias Mayhrook had been too profid to dissemble. 
It was* Aphy’s nature to revel in intiigue and 
, mystery,' , to f compass selfish ends by crooked ways. 

■ But::8h6:.ha®:never b quite certain as to what 

; she should; fei;:ai%fthe .last She thought now, for 
'the.ffrst time, certain on that subject. 

There was a dangerous gliramor in her sliifting 
eyes, and two scarlet blotches burned on her 
usually ssdlow face. And at length she rose, 
adjusting her lioii' before the _ mii-ror over the 
mantel-piece, and efl'acinu us best sh'e might the 
traces of recent tears^^i^ie hottr>of dinner was 
approaching— dwellers Great Elilon Street, 

especially such dwellers as belong to the female 
sex,, dine unfashionahly early, and the. slipshod 
maid-of-aU-work, who might have been twin-sieter 
to the Betsy Jane to whose duties she had succeeded, 
came to lay the cloth in lod^ng-house fasWn as' 
a preliminary to that meal. But the dinner itsdf- 
arrived, and stiE Violet came not, and Mttry Ann 

■ questioned, declared that Miss Mayhrook 
ft tlie house long ago, and had not returnedif 
ft the house r ■ exclaimed Aphrodite, as a; 
sudden “idea suggested itself to her. ‘ She took 
nothing, with her— no luggage, I mean 1 No, of 
oQUtae not, or I should have heard the noise.’ 


The girl replied in the negative. Miss Mayhrook, 
so far as , Mary Anil knew, had taken nothing with, 
her. She had simply gone out on foot, ‘as it 
might he, for a walk,’ and had not as yet come . 
hack. That was aE. 

Time went on. It was long since Aphrodite’s 
solitary meal had been concluded, yet Violet M.ay- 
hrook came not, and her hostess sat in the ivindow, 
watching. With an anxiety and: an impatience that 
smprised herself, for the: return of her avowed 
enemy. Still, seconds growing into minutes, 
minutes expanding into hours, the time went on. 
A wild idea arose once in Aphy Larpent’s brooding 
mind. ‘ Not— not dead !’ she muttered, with white 
lips, to herself— ‘the river !’ And then there 
passed . before her mental vision tiie phantom of 
Violet, .not, as she had last seen her, proud and 
contemptuous in her fierce beauty, but cold and 
motionless, with the long dark hair defiled with 
mud and tide-'weed, the lustrous eyes hidden for 
ever beneath the heavy white lids. ‘ Gan I. have 
driven her to that?’ Aphy asked of herself,: almost 
quailing before the thoughts which her words 
evoked. It was not pity that she felt, hut a form- 
less horror that she longed to' shake off, and be 
free from. At length she Jdeoided On going up to 
Miss Mayhrook’s r bom,, the :: same which had 
formerly been occupied by her Own brother, Bruoei 
No ; nothing, apparently, had heeh disturbed since 
last she .entered that dingy chambef. In. her 
waEung-dress, as usual, Violet had gone oub and 
there were no signs of packing, or or any pfe^ara- 


there were no signs of packing, or of any prepara- 
tion for departure, visible. 

Stay ! What was that ? Merely a scfap of 'pftpefj 
which had probably been placed upon the dressing- ; 
table, blit which, by some accident. had falleh/On 
the floor, and had been swept aside by the skirt 
of Aphy’s dress in passing, and so lain until now’, 
unseen. But the scrap of paper had lyriting upon 
it, and to the following effect : ‘War, then, let it 
be ! You have defied me, and must thank yohrself 
for the result. Before you read this, I shall he on 

my way to Biit no matter. It is, enough for 

you to know that -the fabric of doceptioii which 
yon have so cunningly built up is shattered at a ■ 
blow.— V. M.’ 

What the threat portended, Aphrodite could not 
guess. It was' the threat itself that angered her, 
coupled as it was with Violet’s abrupt departure. 
To whom had this wayward* headstrong girl .gone:? 
And what was the meaning pfher nienace ,? : : Briice 
Larpent’s sistef ground her: teeth togethef : with 
fury at the thonght that through tlie agency of her 
whom she had regarded as a useful instrument, her 
shameful history might he published throughout 
LondoUj vand her: painful .struggles to lead a new 
Efe, free from: the taint of disgrace, be in vain. 
Yet Violet was no ordinary . tale-bearer. She 
might' have the means of a nobler :fevenge tlian. . 
this, Be it as it might, it mutt be ivar norv, and 
: war "to the knife, : without pity or mercy, /' Aphro- 
dite's face grew ^im and resolute, and siie knit her 
brows and . compressed her lips for a few instants, 
ithen rang 'the hml, sharply, once and again. ‘_Qet 
aie a cah ff she said, when the lagging hand-maiden 
.appeared ; ‘ and ask Mrs Gulp to let me have her 
bill for whatever I owe her. I am going away — 
only for a day or two, most likely — hut 1 ,am going 
at once. DoVt stare at me, ' but do as I tell you 
to do.’ 

Hastily she attired herself for a journey, hastily 
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elie threw into the, smallest of her triinks a few 
necessary clothes, andj after impatiently awaiting 
the slow , completipn of her , little account hy the 
spasmodic Mrs Gulp, she stepped into her cah, and 
was driven .svsdftly off towards the railway station 
which she had indicated as her destination. She 
had heeii gone perhaps for an hour, when; another 
cah dashed up to the door in ' Great .Eldon Street 
which hore the conspicuous monosyllable of Gulp, 
and Oswald Gharltpn alighted, followed by Sergeant 
Elint. , ‘ Miss Davis— ror Larpent,it’a all the . same, 
■at home, my dear ?’ said, the sergeant jauntily. 
‘Wq must see her, the sguire and .1, on a little 
matter of business that cannot Wait, so shew uSup 
at once, please. -.-What ! : gone-— gone hy railway ! ’ 
and the detective gave a long, wmistle at the news. 

‘ We may as weir look round the rooms, anyhow, 
as the search-warrant entitles ns to do, squire, hut 
I am , afraid the bird; has uPt left much hehind her 
in the empty nest.’ . . 

CHAPTER XXXV,— TO SOOTIiAiro YARD. 

‘Nothing, nothing at all, except this,’ said 
Sergeant .Hint disconsolately, as he entered the 
tiny sitting-room in which Oswald had awaited the 
termination of the search among Aphy Larpent’s 
effects ; . ‘ which could scarcely have come honestly 
into the young woman’s keeping ; ’ and as ha 
spoke he opened his broad hand and disclosed a 
diamond cross, rvith a large sapphire set in the 
middle of it j ‘ and which must be taken care of 
until she proves her right to its possession. If 
nver her brother wrote to her, she has burned the 
letters, or has them about her person ; and the same 
may be, said, no doubt, of the wiU. It’s a hard nut 
to crack, squire, for all that it seemed so easy at 
the outset.’ 

‘ Our wisest plan will surely be to follow her 
Without: delay,’ returned Oswald. ‘It seems most 
probable that if the will be indeed in her hands, 
she has withdrawn to , some place of conceal- 
ment, whence she may make better terms. Asfor 
the jewel you shew me, it is odd, hut I seem to 
have a feint recoUeotion of having seen it before— 
of having adniired it, when 1 was a boy,’ 

‘I daresay, you, have, squire,’ remarked the 
seigeant dryly i: and then re-opening the door, he 
addressed hiin self to a policeman standing on the 
landing-place without, who had aided in the late per- 
quisition amidst Miss Larpent’s boxes and drawers, 

, and bade him send up the: maid-servant at once.: 
i Mary Ann’s answers to , the detective’s queries 
were explicit enough. She had herself called the 
cah from the nearest, stand. The number of 
that vehicle she. did not: know, but with the driver 
of it she had a casual acquaintance, made up 
' of occasional nods and winlcs of jocose fecqgr: 
nition when' she; went hy on errands,* : and that 
he .Was a regular frequenter of ,fhe , cah-rank in 
. quesHon, :she could testify. ;He ,waa, a stohtish- 
built . young man, with a red face and a drab great- 
coat. The horse .had two white feet, 'and the .cah" 

: had of latqheen newly painted, IVas certain that 
she could .|)oint out cah and. cahiman, out of fifty 
others. Miss ' Davis, or Larpentj had bidden, the 
man . to , drive : quickly to ; the, Silcheshire-r-yes, 
Silcheshire railway^— and the cab had gone off at 
a brisk pace, . which was all that Mary,: Ann 
know. 

‘ Silohester, 1 suppose 'i ’ said Oswald ; and the 


sergeantywith a nod qf assent, produced a EailWay 
Guide, and read as follows: London, Silchester, 
Helmsea, DocktoWh, and 'Whitborne ^ EaUway -r- 

‘Whitborne 1 ’ exclaimed Oswald, surprised. 
‘Why, that. is where, Mrs Philip DashWood is 
living, and Miss Beatrice Elemiug is now on a 
visit , to her. Of aE singular selections for a hiding- 
place, that would appear the most extraordinary.’ 

The sergean-ii did not seem to : see this in the. 
same light as his nomprofessional companion, Lie 
tapped his forehead once or twice, .. then khopk his 
head, and smEed slightly. ‘ What agame woidd 
he!’ he muttered; ‘ and yet the odds are against it, 
Educated young women are the most ditiicnlf of 
all to . make out — they are.’ Then, addreissing 
himself to Oswald, he suggested that they should', 
repair at once to the proximate cab-stand, and, ; 
guided by Mary Ann, endeavour to get speech with 
the cah-driver who had conveyed Aphy .Larpehtto 
the terminus. Therewasonly one cah, as it turned , 
out, left upon the rank, a confirmed crawler; drawn 
hy a slow, and, heavy-heeled horse, and driven hy 
an elderlyandgin-perfumedpersohjwhdjLndeflauBe.: 
of the warmth of the weather, adhered hbMiaately 
to his thin and weather-stained coat of maqy capes* 
snob as haclmey-eoachmen wore in the 'Tom and 
Jerry days that are departed. 

‘Why, it’s Old Nick. — How are you, my buck M 
caEed out the sergeant, in his cheery fashion, , as he 
caught sight of the grog-blossomed countenance of 
this veteran of the cah-rank. The owner of the 
diabolical so,Wg^^e^ awoke from his nap, to cast 
rather a perturbed glance at the detective. 

‘Nothmg up, siire-ly,’ Was his rueful ejaculation. , 

‘ A poor cove, can’t, so hutch as lay the silk over 
his nag, or touch his hat to a fere, without being 
puEed up for it now-a-days,’ But you’re above 
them Lags, ain’t you, sergeant? ’ 

‘ Don’tyou be a&aid, Nick,’ answered that officer 
I genially ; ‘ nobody wants the -pleasure of your 
I company now, as the Bow Street magistrate, did 
last year,: when yon forgot to give notice of ,, the 
bracelet left in your cab. And yon must admit we 
drew it mild for you about the previous eharaoter,: 
and so saved you the other six months’-oakuni*. , 
picking. No ihaEoe, eh, old boy ?’ 

‘ No malice on my tide,', grumbled- out Nick, . 
stiE in evident distrust of, the motives of his , 
questioner. When, however, he was made to 
understand that the sergeant was merelyEctirous , , 
of informatioh respecting the cah- wherein Aphy : 
had been conveyed to the terminus, his ' TigEance 
relaxed, and he hecBine sufifioiently oommnnioative. 

‘ 'That was Bill Barnes,’ he said gruffly ; ‘he as was 
ih: the . public line as barman,' and oouldnlt : quite 
square it about the money taken over the: counter. , 
at the ■E'risJid in N'ced, .Camden-Town way, as got 

■the Great Eldon .Street job. Paints, regular, every 

mring, and goes in fer , rosettes in , the ears of 
that screw he drives* Bill does, and .so: gets , picked 
off the rank oftener than is fair, to Liis mates.': 
Howsomedeyer,' it so happens I ccw teE' you , where: i 
he drove to, anyways first, when he ’d got his fare 
inside, and the :trunfc on the footboard alongsidO-Of 
him. He was a-driving past, and he’d just given 
ns the office, hy: sloping his whip — ^oit Icnow, Mr 
Elint^in the way that says I’m for siichidr such a 
railway station, wh en the Lady tugs at the check- 
string, and as that don’t pay, puts her head 
out of window, and tells him, loud enough for 
,:us to: hear, that she’s changed her mind* 
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Bill was to You’d ueyer gitera -vvtoe, ser-: 

geaat, not if you went on from now to Christmas.’ 
And the old man paused, evidently delighted .at 
the idea of having presented the too-knowing ser- 
geant with: an enigma, heyond his powers, of 
.solution.. 

; I give it up,’ said the detective, after 
pondering for a few seconds, with much real or 
assumed perplexity in his face. . * I thought, once, 

I had it ; hut it wouldn’t work. Out with, the 
answer, Mok.’ : 

The provoking charioteer merely coughed huskily 
hehind his mittened right hand, and murmured 
j something ahout the ‘uncommqji dry’ character of 
I the. weather. 

' ‘Not good for your complaint, eh, Nick?’ said 
the sergeant, smiling, as he produced two half- 
crowns and chinked them together, meditatively. 
‘Bet’s know whah the lady said, and then try th^ 
old pieaeription-^Jamaica rum, hot, with cloves 
and sugars — at my expense, Niek.’ Either molMed 
hy the prospect of this as a seasonable refreshment 
for early summer, or not caihig to keep so influen- 
itial an acquaintance as Mr Flint too long on the 
:ten,t6r-hooks of suspense, . the old cabman made: 

, up his mind to comply. 

‘You won’t have me in the box, sir, to take 
:davy : rto it, iwill you ? It would break , my heart, 

, T thinlt, to he .put. there ! ’ he said deferentimly, 

better acquainted ■with another part 
. of the court, Nick, we know,’ returned the ser- 
geant, with a sawing movement of ■ his forefinger j 
‘ hut. make , your . mind easy. We’E do ■without 
yon. as a witness.’ And again he sof% chinked 
the half-oro-wns together, 

‘And you can’t, guess it?’ repeated the old man, 
Withagiin. 

‘Not if I were to. addle my brains over the 
thing ! ’ answered the sergeant petulantly, but 
gently touching Oswald’s elbow, as if to indicate 
that his inipatience was but counterfeit. ‘Can’t 
you collar your cash, and let us have it as you 
: heard it 1’ . . : 

‘ WeUj then, she told him to drive her to Scot- 
land Yard,’ returned Nick, but reluctantly, as 
is .the-;Wont of one who grudges to the worlA at 
.large the co-proprietorship of a transcendent joke, 

: lately MS: Sole and secret possession. 

.:y.‘ To, Scotland Yard, did she ?’ blithely responded 
::Sergeante:Flint. ; ,‘Then. I’ll tell you what it is, 
Nick, you shallha^ye a handsel, and the squire and 
. yours to command will' go to Scotland Yard too, 

: , Jump in,. sir.,' .and, you, Nick, he free with thewhip- 
: .oord‘---ia:» merciful way, of course.’ ’ 

she have had for 
.isuch' m.; expedition?’ said Oswald, five minutes 
af ter ;the cab had; begun, to rvunble through the ; 
stony streets. Sergeant Flint, who had sat until 
now absorbed in his own thoijghts, with his eyes 
fixed on vacancy, started, and presently broke into 
a low laugh, as if the humour of the situation were 
too much for his gravity. , ’ 

‘ If I were a bit of a humbug, sir, as some of 
my betters are, I’d look ■wise, and hold my tohgue. 
.The doctors do it, don’t they, when .they stand 
round the bed of a sick swell, and puE solrajm 
faedt, and give Latin names, to what they.canlt 
cure, for want of knowing how ? And the City 
Dons, they do it when there’s the toss of a hw- 
penny between them and bankruptcy ? But I ’E 
be honest with you, squire, and own that I am 


nonplussed, 1 know no more, sir, what that 
aggravating young female party, may mean, than if 
1 had just come up from Devizes or Taunton to 
join the Z division as a second-class . constable. 
My first idea, was, that her move -was to give 
herseE' np. They do it, sometimes, ■when there's 
something on their minds, at least men doj for 
I never taiew a woman do it ; hut, bless yon, she’s 
too artful. and too hard-bitten for that. So, unless 
it ’s a blind, it is quite beyond me.’ . . 

Having said which, the sergeant heguiled the 
remainder of the route by whistling the most 
lugiihrionsairs inhis collection. He became, active 
again, E not confident, when they reached the 
somewhat uninviting nook where Justice keeps her 
staunchest bloodhounds ready to slip upon the 
traces of GuEt. ‘ Wait for me one minute, squire,’ 
he said, and disappeared. The minute expanded 
to exaggerated proportions before he returned, 
wiping his heated brow, on which the beads stood 
thickly. . ‘Seems to me I’d better resign, and, try 
for a country situation,’ he said excitedly, hut 
with genuine mortification in voice and mien, 
‘Stoke Fogis, I think, would be about my mark ; 
or, perhajis, if I were the one policeman at Little 
Bedlington, I. might not .find the duties too bewE- 
dering. , Bride will.have a folij they say, and I was 
proud, I wEl admit, of knowing; a. trifle more than 
my neighbours. I didn’t think there-; was ;a :game; 
in London, of a shady sort, that I couldn’t have 
told you about, more or less ; and here I am — 
beaten, at , my time of life, hy a little sallow chit 
from Canada. Starkey will have tne laugh against 
me, won’t he, after our -wild-goose chase over to 
Paris, and all we have done ? ’ 

‘ But what has she done V asked Oswald, smilin" 
to see that emulation can exist even among thief- 

takers. 

‘She has done tliis,’ said the inconsolable Flint : 
‘she came, as bold- as brass, and asked for Superin- 
tendent Starkey. He was expected, and they 
asked her to wait. In ten mmntes, in he came, 
and preciously surprised he must have been, for 
before that, long as he had hung about Groat 
Eldon Street, she had seemed . to . hate him as 
if. he were poison. Nobody knows what she 
told him; hut ho got very. serious, and after a 
word with the assistant-commissioner, off he took 
her to the private residence of a police magistrate. 
And , what for, says you, squire ? Well, unless it 
was to give iu.hev depositions, swear to her infor- 
mation, and get a warrant in some case , unusually 
pressing; I can form no notion. She miay have 
gone to coiEess ; but I; suspect, E. BO,:her penitonc-e 
could have been kept tEl moming. Alt Starkey 
said,.,gomg -out, was, that it would prove a heavy 
husiness. No more, andino less.’ ; 

‘She would not, this Miss Larpent, have taken 
luggage with . her; had not hen, intention been to 
travel. Bely on it, she is hot in London now,’ said 
Oswald, after ;a ; moment’s, consideration ; ‘ and I 
really think our best plan. wJlT be, to go to WMt-^ 
borno/at once; and to inform: Mrs Bamwood and 


the lost wfll. There is a prospect, too, that in or 
near Wliitborne we may oiacover the person we 
seek.’ 

I . Sergeant Flint assented, and they drove off once 
.moieiv But the , streets were choked with the 
overgrown : traifle of . plethoric .London; blocks were 
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frequent, and when, the station was reached, it was 
found that the train had started some minutes 
before, and, as Sergeant Flint soon elicited 
from a railway policeman, Superintendent Starkey 
and Miss Earperit had been among the passengers 
IbrWhithome. 

The distinguishing feature of British hanking has 
been, and is still,, the system of cheques. By 
this system our gold is economised, which is an 
essential to the prosperity of the country, owing to 
a growing scarcity ot the jprecious metal. Cheques, 
however, are almost exclusively used for large 
paynients ; in Scotland this is obviated, to a certain 
extent, by the extensive nse of pound-notes of the 
vahie of twenty shillings ; but in England the 
trouble arising from all small payments having 
to he made in coin, iS great. A scheme has been, 
however, devised and brought into active operation, 
which will altogether do away with the difficulty 
in England, and . which threatens, to a certain 
extent, to ; eclipse the Scotch small notes. This 
scheme ; is the Gh and the careful 

thought and foresight which must have been 
bestowed upon it, reflects great credit upon those 
•who have got it up. Its principles are so novel, 
and so important to the British commercial world, 
.that — albeit with its financial position or success 
we have nothing to do---a glance at its advantages 
and peculiarities wiU. he both interesting and 
instructive. 

One of its moat striking peculiarities, and what 
must needs he a great assistance to it, ,in this 
its infancy, is that it acts in co-operation with 
already existing hanks, instead of in antagonism 
to them, so that other metropolitan hanks are 
made, as it were, branches of the Cheque Bank. 
Thus no one need go farther than a few yards 
to pay in or draw out his money. When money 
is deposited, the only receipt given is a cheque- 
book containing cheques for the amount lodged. 
The largest amount for which any one cheque 
nan he drawn is ten pounds. If we deposit a 
hundred pounds, we receive a cheque-book con- 
taining ten cheques for ten pounds j we may, how- 
ever, have twenty cheques :for five pounds, or one 
hundred cheques for one pound. How, we can 
draw only to the amount of our deposit, and no 
farther, for, in the corner of each cheque, its value 
is perforated in words — thus being indelibly fixed. 
In this way it is a sheer impossibility for us to 
overdraw our account, for though ■vve may make 
out a cheque for any leas amount than that speci- 
fied on it, we cannot for a greater. This is a great 
advantage, as there can never he any cheque re- 
turned to the payee with ‘ No funds ’ inscribed on 
ify as too often is the case with the oldsyat'em. If, 
thenj::sW6 make out some cheques, for a less amount 
thamthat specified,, there must he a balance .stand- 
ing at nur credit when the chequeThook is finished. 
This we: may have carried on towards a new hook, 
or, if we like, we may draw it, on surrendering the 
connterfoils, :of. the old cheque-book. AU. .cheques 
are made payable to order, aud 'are crossed besides ; 
so that, before receiving payment, the cheque must, 
have been endorsed. This puts such an effectual 
harrier to unfair dealing,, that the risk run by. the 
Cheque Bank is comparatively insignificant. Each 
book of cheques contains t6n> for which the uniform 


price is one shi.lling---t6npence being for govern-, 
ment stamps, and the odd twopence being divided 
between the expense of the paper and hank com- 
mission. The way in which the book is kept 
is peculiar, and saves an enormous amount of time 
and trouble. Instead of each cheque being entered 
in the books some half-dozen times, the total 
amount only of all the cheques paid out is placed 
in the hooks. And to avoid ,aU. risk, the cheques 
are so carefully indexed and put past, that ten 
! years hence a cheque cashed now wiB he found 
I quite readily ; also, their cheques are cleared daily, 

I thus avoiding the necessity of passing through the 
I hankers’ clearing-hijuBe. 

I Let us now enumerate some of the leading pecu- 
liarities of the system : (1.) No interest, is allowed 
on deposits. (2.) It does not keep its own cash. 
(3.1 It transacts no financial business whatever. 
(4.) Being intended only for smell accounts (as no 
interest ia given), it is essentially a bank- for the. : 
million. (6.) It discounts no hills. 

In considering the .first of - these, the question ' 
naturally arises— What are the. :grBat advantages 
gained whieh counterbalance the want of. interest :? 
We wUl briefly detail some of these, as this qxies- j 
tion. is of primary importance. 

As we mentioned at first, if an extended nse of 
cheques could he brought about, an ittcaleulahle :: 
boon would he conferred upon British commercial 
interests, owing to the scarcity of gold. The Cheque : 
Bank was established for this very purpose, and aS; 
a large quantity of the gold used in England iSi:fQr- ; 
payments below five pounds, the .uti^ty ol . thel 
Cheque Banlc in tins respect is obvious. Unlilce; 
the other ex:i8ting hanks, this one encourages, 
W every means in its power small accounts. ^ 
To the artisan or retail dealer constantly making : 
small -Tpayments, l and to ■whom the.: interest on: . 
their aeposits is of little momentj the Cheque . 
Bank holds out great inducements, for by holding 
one of its cheque-books no end of trouble is isa^vedil 
Now, anything that encourages the lower ten. thbu-^ 
sand to keep an account with the bank, and thus’, 
avoid the temptations to which they,, with" their 
pockets full of money, are exposed, it seems . to 
us, is a national benefit. 

Then the system is. advantageous, from its being 
a costless and simple.method.of remitting money---^ 
being, in short, an introduction of circular notes into. . 
the home-fielcL The superiority of their .cheques 
over Scotch notes is manifest. Whereas in . Eng- 
land Scotch pound-notes are of comparatively Uttle 
use, these cheques axe as good in Scotland, or even :: 
in. Ireland;, -as they are in .London.::: Again; a . 
pound-note is’ for a fixed sum— twenty shillings ;; - 
these are ‘ promises to pay ’ for any sum aecording" 
to the will of a holder of a oheqne-hoofc, 

It will be interesting to see from what souiees , the- 
revenue ia derived, from which the ehareholders are: 
jpaid. (I.) . There is the interest; on, the, hundred 
thousand, pound reserve, fund invested in -.govern-; 
ment conaols. Large returns, oaimot he looked Lor . 
here, .as the best seouxity, and not a high peroentage,: 
is sought. (2.) The dividonda arising from the 
in vestment . of , Iffie deposits. , , .^3.) The- interest ; om 
dhe money deposited daily m the banks ■with 
which it haa opened : credit. (4.) The ;.:balanoe of 
the shilling paid for each ohequa-book,;, after : 
deducting tenpenoe - for stamps and ^ the .'.expense 
of the book, 

, . Whether or not the Cheque Bank wiB be a 
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financial' success, is a proUena yet to bC' solved. 
But its principles seem exceptionally good, and vve 
wisb it well. 


A TiT»c! A wn Ti' WnS- letters irom young men asiring W3 opinion 01 tneir 

, , ODDS AND DNDS. poetical productions, for it itaposed ori^ M 

jtkom: db eobbbt chambeks’s scbap-book. disagreeable duty of sending^ answers wMoli could 
Ae Unenyiablb Rate. — R elations are sometimes be quite agreeable to' his correspondents. On 
a torture. I have heard of some terrible cases of cue occasion, , in blending friendly advice with 
this hind. Take the following, which I lately what rmght be taken as a gentle remonatranoe, ho 
(1846) learned about in London. Miss L — a said: ‘Sm— Although nothing can be so rare as that 
welhhnown poetess, had a, silly and tyrannical bigh degree of poetical talent which arrests in a 
mother. How difficult to helieve that when , the strong degree the attention of the public, yet nothing 
country was ringing with prSises of the young is luore general among admirers nf poetry and men 
lady’s poem, the amiable authoress was dragged by imagination than the art of putting together 
the hair of the head hy her mother to a garret, and tolerable, and evem good verses. In some cases 
there kept two days looked up, fed upon bread (and I am disposed to reckon my own among 
and water. Yet of this fact there can be no doubt, the number), either from novelty of subject or 
The tyranny of her . mother obliged Miss L— to style, or peculiarity of information, even this sub- 
go to live in a boarding-school, where it was that a ordhiate degree of talent leads to considerable 
distressing scandal overtook her. A quiet home, literary distinction ; hut nothing can he more pre- 
iinder the protection of a judicious and kind parent, carious than the attempt to raise one’s self from 
would have saved her from this evil, the blight of obscurity, and place empty and tantalising objects 
her life. Miss L — - educated a brother for the m the view, diverting the poet from those which, 
church. Of L.300 which she received for a popular fairly and manfully, followed put, seldom fail to 
hoveh L;200 were spent at once in paying debts conduct worth and industry, to comfort and inde- 
.foolishly cdntracted by this.’young man to enable pendenoe. I byno means advise you to lay aside 
him to go te a curacy in the country. He had not your taste for literature it does .you credit as a 
been six months in office when he was arrested for man, and very possibly as a man of talents. But 
a debt of L. 72 for a fashionable fowling-piece, those powers which can make verses, are applicable 
Miss L — - paid, the debt, and exjiended some to the morenseful and ordinary purposes of life, 
money besides in relieving him from the conse- Your situation is at present dependent ; hut there 
quencea- of this folly ; and aU that sh® obtained is none .so . low from which patience, industry, 


WALKING OUT. 

O’nn Plowley’s green and pleasant height, 
Across the fields towards Tahley Farm, 
We wander in the fading light, 

Two happy lovers, arm in arm. . . 

Late thrushes in far thickets sing ; 

And, by unerring instinot led, 

Far overhead stray widgeons wing 
Morassward to their willow-hed. 

A star burns in the faded west, 

A ripely-rad low-lying star, 

And seems a watch-fire on tho crest 
Of some lone guardian, hill afai”. ' 

Calm is the night, and soft, and sweet ; 

The earth is peaceful as the skies ; 

And from the field-flowers at our feet 
Eich scents at every step arise. 

Oh, joy, supreme ! oh, rare delight 1 ' 

To realise the moment’s charm , 

As we do, wandering here, to-night, 
Infolded in Love’s circling arm. 
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THE YICISSITHDES vOE A COLOSSAL Pentliife^vre, in wkom, as the sole inLeritriXj had, 
EOETXJNE. centred the vast appanages of the bastards eLLouia 

AIV. the fortunes of the two wealthiest Houses in 
WhbiJ Louis XIII. died in 1643, he left two sons, Erance, and perhaps in Europe, became conjoined, 
the eldest of whom became the noted Louis XIV.; With his wife, Philippe got from her father four 
and Philippe, the other son, was created Duke of million francs in hard cash; in the year of hiamar- 
Orleaiis, to whom, hy his hrotlier’a munificence, riage, Lonia XV. made him the present of 100,006 
large possessions were assigned. Ever since that francs; and in 1784 he sold to Marie Antoinette^ 
beginning, the Orleans branch of the Bourbons has for six millions, which were paid from the state 
been a , conspicuous family in Erance, in fact in. treasury, the chfiteau of Saint-Cloud, itself pri^h- 
Europe. The remarkable thing in their history ally crowtf, and therefore national property. M 
has been their enormous wealth, sometimes dimin- fact, nearly all the endowments of . the Orleans 
ishod, sometimes enlarged, but always considerable family consisted of property bestowed oiie way or 
. through good fortune in marriages or hy royal other by the crown. 

favour, The Due de Chartres, son of Philippe, But all this wealth melted like snow in the 
■was already rich when he succeeded his father, and hands of the extravagant Philippe Egalitd;; and 
received the Palais-Eoyal as part of his marriage PMlippehadtobetake himself to the strengthening 
dowry. As second Didee of Orleans, he became of his tottering fortunes hy a great building speoula- 
Eegent during the minority of Louis XV. and in tion. He pxiUed his residence of the Palais-Eoyal 
this capacity made good use of his opportunities to to pieces, destroyed its privacy, levelled the garden, 
bring it about: that from the state, instead of the built the arcades of shops with which every visitor- 
family > coffers, should come the dowries of the to Paris is familiar, and let houseroom and building 
daughters of his house— Mademoiselle cle Mont- space to the highest bidders. The : Palais-Eoyal, 
pensier and .Mademoiselle de Valois. . in the natural , course , of events, became a sinlc of 

The son. and grandson: of the Begent were not iniquity, hut the operation brought Philippe money 
puhlio characters, but they nnaintained the credit in, and helped liis poUtioal influence, by affording ’ 
of the family for the faculty of absorbing state work to artisans and labourers, who knew the hand 
property. In 1751, letters-patent added the, count- that fed them. :; But spite of the financial auooess 
ship of ; Soissons and the estate of Laon to the of this ' Speculation, Philippe became : more : and 
Orleans acreage ; and in 1768, the demesnes of more'emharrassed. And then came a la'w, passed: 
Marie, laEere en Tardenois, Ham, and :St (3obain, Slst Decemher , 1790, which suppressed the. system ; 
were asked lor, and granted, to round off the count- of appanages, recalled all these baelc to the crown 
shipbf Vermandois, which the Orleans family were -whence they had emanated, and substituted’ Lot 
desirou.? of reconstructing. But Philippe Egalitd them the payment of a fixed, annual sum from the 
was not the man to live a life of opulent and digni- treasury. When this law was passed,, the annual 
lied retirement. In him lived again the extrava* revenues of the - family of Orleans’ amounted: ;to 
ganoeofthe.fonnder of the Plouse, Philippe EgaKto:. little short of nine miHon franc.?. ’ In ’t^^ 
was the only rowdy of all the House . of Orleans, more .it was gone to the last stiver, and the:head :'of 
and his headfollowed the fortune, which: Was-’ first : Phihijpe EgalitG presently followed it.! ... ' 
impaired by :bis : prodigalities and intrigues, and - This huge revenue -waa madeup in various ways. 

then -forfeitediby the edict of the Eevolution. ' ’ Over sis:, mUllons consisted of ’appanages;; .nearly a’ 
On his father’s death, Philippe Egalite seems, inilliou, and a half came from ‘properties called’ 
to have succeeded: to property worth five million patrimonial.; ’ ■ close , on :1 00,000 ’francs were the 
francs a year; so.me: ’’authorities' put., it higher, produce of ’.properties held: under '.mortgage; and. 
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i 1 145 000 francs Were yielded '.‘Tents and .Philippe Bgalite’s debts; but this trffle. never seems 
interests.' Under the law of 1790, PbiKppe got, in to have occurred to the king’s mind and Loixis- 
exchange for the revoked appanages, an annual did not consider himselt called upon to 

I ; ? ' , i If In call his relative’s attention to It. Hebeganacom- 

j siijn of two and a, half nulhon^nan prehensive series of lawsuits against the Treas- 

. , to a million as traitement; and beside, tne against the administrators of royal domains, 
property of the Palais-Eoyal was exempted, froni ^guingj; tijg purchasers of national property, and 
1 the revocation. Philippe was . left still a man of against his mother, Madame Louise de Bourbon- 
stupendous income, but his financial : condition ..was Ponthi^vre, Dowager-duchess of Orleans. To aup- 
desperate, and in the first days of 1792, he was com- port his case, he obtained, by royal p’ermission, 
pelled to call a meeting of his creditors, and offer from the national archives the, whole of the title- 
them a composition. In August of the same year, deeds and documents having reference to the old 
came the abdication of Louis XVI. ; a month later, estates of the House of Orleans, in number over 
the Eepublio ; and presently la Terreur. Philippe seventeen hundred. The Hundred Days came in 
' Egalit4, when his head fell into the sawdust, to arrest the progress of this multifarious litigation, 
left behind him debts amoun-ting to 74 million of and the documents were returned to the archives ; 
francs. His property was put up to auction, and for but upon the'second Eostoration, Louis-Philippe got 
the moat part was bought by the state, which them out again, and they have never since been 
paid to his creditors (thereby virtually substituting restored. He recommenced , his lawsuits, and 
I itself for the same) a sum of 37,740,000 francs— a pushed them on considerably, to the irritation of a 
S little over half the total amount considerable xmrtion of the nation. Louis XVIII. , 

The times had been hard with Louis-Philippe, the became aware that his coasia’s litigations W'ere 
son of Egalit4, when in the ranks of the emigration, getting the royal family a had name in the 
He w;is pursued about Switzerland in the most country, and finding that, for the assertion of some 

- imeomfortaWe and inhospitable manner. Even rights which some old parchments appeared . to 
. - the monks of St Qothard, whose profession it is to carry, he had raised: an action against three hnn- 

. shelter aU wayfarers and ask no questions,: declined died communes of the department of La Manche, 

; tO:take in this hapless Louis-Philippe, and he._wh3 which' struck at a.; mass of about thirty thousand 
: everywhere ‘ moved on,’ as if he had been a British proprietors, he gave: him a command .to drop :^BUoh 
casual without a settlement. . Even when at length litigation. Louis-PliiUppe did' -not disobey - his 
he: seemed to have got rest for the sole Ofhis foot, kingly cousin ; he desisted fromthB persorialpro- 
and had set himself industriously to teach a school sedition of the action, and diB|)osed of the claims 
:'at Eeiohenau, there presently came to him the to a Company, who stood in Ms shoes, and fought 
inexorable summons . to ‘move on.’ Tbe narrative out the action. 

: of all his wanderings over the north . of Europe, Charles X. on succeeding to the throne had 

- and afterwards in America, and of how, after much the Orleans .appanage included in the ; law which 

reverse, he at length dropped his anchor for a secured the civil list, and was further good enough 
while in onr own suburban Twickenham, is too to bestow the title of Eoyal Highness on his oousin, 
familiar to req^uire telling here. on whom fortune was certainly smiling from ear 

The first days of the Eestoration of 1814 saw the to ear; for not long before, his mother had. 
sagacious Louis-Philippe, his wits sharpened by died, and he had inherited her property, which 
adversity,, back in Pans, and pledging his devotion as reconstituted by Louis XVIII. was worth some 
to the newly installed Louis XVIIL . Louis took 26 millions. That the lady died so rich, was in the . 
very kindly to his cousin, gave, him tlie title of face of a French, law which Louis had ignored. 

. Most: Serene Highness, and bestowed on hiin all The whole of her possessions consisted of the 

- that had not been sold- of bis father EgalitS’s aispanage which had belonged to her father. But 

- appanage,, which had been taken possession of by by an ordonnanoe of Charles IX. (1566), -appanages . 

. . ®:6,--state in the .Kevolution time. It has -been were debarred from falling to the distaflV and in 

, --estimated that this act gave Louis-Philippe a delault of an heir-male direct, reverted to the state; 

.. fortune of about .one hundred million of francs. 'The appanages of the Duo de Penthi^vre, there- 
: Certainly, he ; was, the luoldest, financially, of all fore, could not legally devolve on his daughter, and 
: the : returned: dwigris ot the . royal house. It has consequently -couM not -legally pass to the son of - 
; .. already -been told how a law, not a revolutionary that daughter. But. LQui.s-Philippe pleaded pre- 
-lawjbut one passed while as :.yet Louis XVI. reigned, soription. to all the claims tliat were out of date ; 

. - had .abolished ;th6,appana|es, and substituted there- for most of those . whiqh remained valid, ha: 

; ..fore annual -allowances. So.far. as concerned the. compounded at the rate of twelve per cent. His 
: . senior, braneh-i of; the Bourbons,, this law was put friends claim that he devoted, ten. million francs 

- in. force,. : The::Oonit6 d’Artois did not re-enter on to this filial task, a sum considerably under ;a year's 
. .the possession of his appan^e, but -drew instead revenue of his properties. 

his stipulated allowance, No appanages were con- ’Pho revolution of 1830 tumbled stupid old 
$titutBd for his sons, the Dues de Berry and Charles X. off the throne, and raised to it Louis- 
d’AiigoulSme,. The Duke of Orleaais alonq, the Philippa in the oharaeter of a ‘oitizen-king,’ Louis- 
future oltizeu-kiag, the_ champion of liheral ideas, Philippe might have been a Scotchman, he was so 
the adveisary of the ancient order of thjn^, insisted exceedingly canny. He did not object to becoming 
on the resuscitation of fendal.rights in h& favour, king, but he did not relish the notion qf putting « 
. when the reigning family made sacrifices' to 'con,- all his eggs into one basket. He was not unfami- 
^ form to the law. The' hang waa to ■ he still more liar with revolutions, and there might overtake him 
g^toerous to the fortunate ex-schoolmaster, . Clearly, also a revolution. There is an article in the Frencli 
the® should have fallen to be deducted frbni the constitution which merges in the crown, brings 
patoonial succession of the latter the 37 m illions into the state coffers, all the private property of 
which the- state had disbursed in part payment of | the prince or person who succeeds to the throne. 


THE TIGISSITIJDES 01? .A QOLO'SSAE EOETHi^E. 


Eouia-EMlippe lifld an objection to allow tliis pto- 
yision to opeiate in liis oaaej and lie datemiined 
, to alienate Ms priyais estates, and step on to tlie 
throne a naked man. Already lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom, lie was king de /acfo, although not 
80 de jure for two days after, whsn,'on the 7th of 
April 1830, he: executed a deed oonyeying to his 
children, with the exception of the Dudde Chartres, 
who would he the heir-apparent to the crown, 
the fee simple of the whole of his private property, 
retainihg to: himself, however, the: enjoyment of hia 
liferent. 1 ■ 

; The question is, what was the’valiie of the prop- 
erty which Louis-Philippe in this way iriade over to 
his younger children ? Aecording, to the schedules 
in the registered deed of gift, the . annual rental of 
the landed estates was only 1,365,523 francs. But 
there was no manner of doubt that, for other 
reasons, as well as the, obvious one of diminishihg 
the amount of succession duty to be paid, the 
value of the .estates was , stated at far too low a 
figure. G£ the Commission whioli was intrusted 
; with the duty of. fixing : the 'eivil Hst of Louis- 
':Thilippe,’ two: members7:MMi: Thouvenel and Cor- 
iaenin, made an investigation into the value of the 
private: property -which had formed the subject of 
: the: deed of gift, and those gentlemen set down 
the annual revenue accruing therefrom — of which 
revenue Louis-Philippe had retained the usufruct— 
as amounting to the sum of 7,623,000 francs, which 
that king continued to enjoy until hia dethrone- 
ment in 1848, iii: addition to hia civil list, which 
-was fixed at thirteen inilli on fraires. In all, then, 
during his reign, Louis-Philippe was the recipient 
of funds: to the amount of not less than half a 
milliard of franca, or one-tenth part of the indem- 
nity paid to the Germans on account of the late 
war. 

The family waxed yet richer by the death of the 
last of. the CondtSs. Hia adoption ■of, and stupen- 
dous legacy to the boy Duo tt’Aun'iale, the sooond 
sou of Louis-Philippe, was uncprestionably the 
result of. a mean intrigue, on which it would, be 
unpleasant ■ to enter, ; This much at least may be 
asserted with considerable confidence, that if the 
Prince of Condd’s life had not terminated when it 
did, a, few days after the: ex-reigning family quitted 
French soil, the Count rde Chanibord, and not 
the Duo d’Aumale, would: have been his heir. ^ 

The inevitable' crash overtook. Louis-Philippe, 
but his , head did not M'ollow his fortune, as had 
been the: case with Ms father, Philippe EgaEtd. 
Fortune favoured him so far. that he was able to 
pass over to England, where he found at least a 
pleasanter abiding-place in his old, age than 
the American school-house ■ whicli had, been the 
refuge of his youth. : One, of the first acts , of the 
revolutionary government was i to : sequestrate aE 
the Orleans property. The decree which does 
this (February 26, 1848) is very sweeping in its 
terms; it applies to the belongings ‘tant ceux 
de I’ex-roi, que ceux des membres de I’ex- 
famille iPyale.' Later, the Orleans properties 
were formally declared forfeited, and confiscated 
for the benefit of the national treasury, 'by an 
ordonnance of the Assembly passed on the 22d 
January 1862, a precedent being found in the 
confisoation of the' proper^ of the Bonaparte 
family by a decree of Louis XVIII. after the first 
Kestoration. Two exemptions were made, but 
tlrey cannot be considered of great importanee 


froih a . financial point of view— they were the: 

I. Chapelle Ferdinand at Neuilly, and the family 
yanlt at Drbux. ; : : The ordonnance added, that when 
this property' — which, in E’uth,, belonged to the 
stated — ^was reclaimed, the Orleans, family still 
remained . in the possession of a capital sum of 
one hundred milEons of Irancs, whioh was: amply 
suflicient to maintain the dignity of their rank 
ill a foreign, country. It: is not easy to see how 
the iratuers of the ordonnance were able to arrive 
at a definite estimate of the. amount of Louisr 
Philippe’s salvages ; hut it was the universal 
opinion that he.: had made the most ample pro-vi- : 
Sion for the rainy dw. It was imderstood that he 
possessed real estate moth in Europe and America, 
and it was reported that he had realised heavily 
by investments on foreign bourses. On the other 
hand, there are those who say that the: family: 
-went into exile comparatively needy, and had to , 
be boliolden to King Leopold of Belgium, -who was 
son-in-law of Louis-Phxlippe,. for , .an . oUowanoe 
towards, their maintenance. 

The Orleans estates having been .oonfiscatccl,;and ‘. 
restored to the state, whence, tinqnestiomhly, the : 
larger proportion of them had originaEy. emanated, 
opportunity -was taken to dispose of most of them, 
of national account. It baa never been publicly 
stated what sums have been reaEsed from the, sale- 
of those properties which have been disposed of, 
and various amounts— fifty iniEions, eighty inE- 
lions, and one. hundred iniEions of ftaucs---have-:: 
been named. There is reason to heEeve that the last 
figure is that most nearly correet. Wo may, name 
eight of th# principal estates, sold under the ordon- 
naiice of 1852 : The Chftteau d’Anmale, with Park, 
■forest, and. dependencies, situated at ChautiEy. : . 
This estate was covertly purchased by the Orleans 
family, through the medium of Messrs Ooutts md 
Coinpany, and the Chateau, was inhabited during ,k; 
number of years of the Empire by, a : Mens. Tre-;; 
niouille, who, since the has vacated in, 

iavQur of the real owners; The OhMeau and Park 
at Le Rainey, near Paris. The GhtUeau, Park, and 
farm at La Ferte Vidame,iiear Nogent-Ie-Kotrouyion 
the road Paris-Chartres. The woods Of' HouBseau : 
and Ivry, near . Paris. The Park and residence of 
Mojiceaux. The Park and , residence :ak Neuilly, : 
The Ohfiteaii, Park, and forests of Bisyi,;The forest: 
of Vernon, iiear Evreux. 

Four other large estates wore partly alienated, 
namely : The property, of Anihoise, a castle. wHch,. 
had been in: the possession of the :Fr.enoh: royal : 
family from the time of Charles VIL. It was 
inhabited; by Abd-cl-Kader from: 1847,10 1852.. :i,: A :■ 
portion of the forest of Bondy. .The property .near 
JoinvEle, including several forests, . considerably 
.damaged by the late war. The property apd works: :. 
of StSbizier, near Glialons-sur-Marne. . In^additioii :: 
to the: above, five residences,: situated in: Paris: and; 
elsewhere, were disposed of at various times.. , ,1^ 
the Empire lasted a Ettle longer, it is probable that 
the last acre of Ere great Orleans property would 
Imve come under the hammer. 

But, as wc aE know, in 1870 theewheel of fortune 
took another spin, and next year the members of 
the House of Orleans were no longer exiles. When 
the weightier matters of the state had been 
settled for the time, and as soon as tfip National 
Assembly had time to think of other thihgs, a bill 
was introduced t6 its notice by the Minister of 
Finance of M. Thiers’ government, tlie object of 
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wBich, was the restoration to the Orleans faniily of. 
suck portion of the estates, which had been confis- 
cated in 18 B 2 , as had not in the interval been sold, 
oh national aocormt. This measure was strongly 
and, indeed, sourrilously opposed b}' the extreme 
: Eepubiioan press ; but M. Tliiers appeared to oour-. 

. sider it an act of common honesty, and he was 
snpported by the Eoyalist and moderate Bepubln 
can deputies. The Orleans family, it must be 
owned, acted throughout in the. most seemly 
manner. It was not at their instance that the 
bill had been brought in ; nor did they, at least 
‘ openly, express any desire, one way or the_ other, 
with reference to its fate. It jyould be tedious do 
recapitulate the arguments used for and against it ; 
it will suffice to say that the bill became law last 
year ( 1872 ), and the renmant of their possessions 
has been restored to the descendants of Pliilippe de 
Prance. Only two estates were handed over to 
them intact, having escaped the auctioneer, namely, 
the Ohtteau. d’En, a property near Dieppe, which 
Enghsh people will remember in connection with, 
the visit maid to Louis-Philippe by Queen Victoria 
in the early part of her reign ; and the ch&tean and 
its surroundings at' Dreux, the earliest home, as it 
: is > the last resting-place, of the' House of Orleans. 
There-is another small property at Lepaude,ia the 

■ ■department of Creuse,,but it is ■■ scarcely worth 

1 :• mentioning, as it yields no revenue. It would he ; 
i .impertinent to inquire closely into the revenue’ 
’ derived from these two ‘ salvage ' estates, but it 

■ may be set dowu as being very considerable; 
and with their restoration into the possession 
of the Orleans family, ends the record of the 
strange vicissitudes of tliis colossal fortune. 

- THE LILY OF THE ALLEY. 

IN IWO CHAUTEES. 

OHAPTEE II. — WITHIN TEE FOLD. 

■ Six months and more had elapsed.. The scent 
that lay at "W apping had grown fainter and fainter, 
and at last had been lost altogether. Mrs Perks 
had not returned to Feathers AUey, and had not 

: : been heard of there ; and the old gentleman, with 
. many a sigh and self-reproach, had abandoned him- 
self to: utter despair. 

. ■: . It Was a lovely, but a sweltering day in August, 

^ ' and the mellow sun glared down rvith all its might 
A -and ' shewed up all the hideousness of Leeds. 
Olick-claok I ehokrclaolc ! , went , the looms. Such 
■; : is : the : music made, by the town-bee, the busy 
V .human-bee ■;■ whilst tbe oountry-hee, the .busy 
. : ;insectrbee; is humm gaily away in field and 

■ garden. - The,:aun lit.up iu'Leeds a spectacle that 
■ / Shewed, the . price: men pay for victory upon the 

: 'field: of industry. The very air rained blacks ; the. 
road from Leecls to Bradford was the 'colour of a 
; mourning garment. . Everybody seemed to have a 
. /Cough';, it waS: caused by the irritation of tlie black 
particles swallowed. The maijned and .the halt 
‘ were to be seen in noticeable numbers ; they were 
/■( of all agep, and both sexes ; they were those who 
^ had been wounded in the battle, of mdnstry. Here 
‘ ' Went a one-armed man ; there wenhji child on 
' ktp.tohes. The river was like a slush of liquid 
htfUgo, dotted over with clots of white, scum,; and 
' the men who worked in it, and near ih had faces, 

^ ‘ and arms, and hands, and, so fer as they were 
, viable, boclies dyed with the stains of indigo. ■ 


But none of these, whether he or she were a 
cripple, or blue, or both, was observed to beg., 

■Very different was the appearance of the only 
three beggars to be seen in the thoroughfare called 
Briggate. They were very poorly clad, but sound 
of limb, and clean as paint. 

. They consisted of a middle-aged man, a middle- 
aged woman, and a very : young . child, a: , girl. 
Father, and mother, and daughter, most of the 
passers-by thought, if they thought at all about it. 

The man had the misfortune, as it' apjieared 
from his eyes, and from a sort of certificate he wore 
round his neck, to be blind ; but 'the woman, to 
judge from the way in which she .swept , every 
house from top to bottom with a glance, and at 
the same time had a sidelong look for every 
passenger, had eyes ; for two. The little girl, 
whether she and her companions were walking or 
stood stiU, kept her eyes almost constantly on the 
ground. 

The child was a pretty, fairy-like little thing, 
and sang in a sweet voice snatches of hymns, whilst 
the man made a noise with a concertina, and the 
woman kept an Argus-like look-out for ooppens. 
Now, the hymns that were sung were such as were 
familiar and grateful to thousands in Leeds, which 
abounds with dissenters ; . . and many a . mother, 
especially at ; the .hour : wheiii tha ; factories dis- 
charged their work-people, -either . summoned the 
little girl with a smile and- a beck, or walked. .up 
to her, and in either case put money in her hand. 
And one who watched matters closely, might have 
scon the said money passed at intervals to the man : 
and dodged in his pockets. One who .watched 
matters closely, moreover, and who was near- 
enough to hear what the man and the woman said 
conflclentially, between the verses of a hymn,, to 
the little girl, might have caught the sound of 
paternal and maternal admonitioa, couched in such 
terms as: ‘Sing out, yer little wretch, or I’ll warm 
yer;’ or: ‘ Vom’H ketch it to-night,, miss, and ketch, 
it 'oi, too, if you don’t look sharp.’ 

The warning to ‘look sharp’ had become neces- 
sary, because the little maid, from her habit of 
keeping her eyes upon the ground, had failed to see 
several proffers of coin and several beckoning hands. 

So that her eyes were just now on the alert, and 
enabled her to see a vision which called a flush of 
vague expectation to her lovely pale face. 

In the doorway of a most respectable shop stood 
an elderly lady. This lady was not , dressed .by 
any means in the prevailing , fashion. . She wore 
a brown straw bonnet,: somewhat : resembling a 
Quaker’s ;; an ample brown veil was thrown; back 
behind her head ; a cap, not veryunlike a widow’s, 
fitted closely round her face .; her dress was brown, 
and of rather common material ; her white stock- 
ings were refreshingly snow-like in hue ; her thick 
shoes were polished as if they ; were to .be ; used 
as loolurm-glasses and her ungloved ..hands were 
ringless, but fair, rand: soft, and plump. , She had a: 
somewhat severe aspect, the severity of which was;: 
not lessened by the spectacles she had on ; hat/.her,;/ 
expression was motherly withal,' and hex delicate:' 
lace assumed quite a soft'and winning smileias .sha 
beckoned to the little street-singer. 

The little girl sprang forward at once, not 
hearing : or notlieeding her male companion, wlio» 
having: whispered to the female, said sharply, but , 
in a low voice : ‘ Let the lady be, and come . along 
with ns.’ 
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THE lilt: oe the alley. 


Oddly enough, to lady had tirned her beckoning 
so that an officer of the borough police came 
striding down the: street just as the little child 
obeyed to surntnons ; and oddly enough, to man 
and the woman simultaneously vanished down a 
side-slum. 

The lady smiled grimly, but soon banished, the 
grimness, as she asked the little girl :: ‘ Were those 

your parents, my dear ? ’ 

The child hesitated, and then answered, almost 
inaiidihly : "Es, ma’am.’ 

‘Look at me, child,’ said the lady kindly. ‘Bo 
you know where little girls who don’t tell to 
truth wiU go to 1 ’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ replied to child. 

‘And I’m sure ! can’t tell you,’ rejoined the 
lady with a sigh, and in a scarcely audible voice. 
‘But,’ she went on in. a louder tone, ‘I wOl ask 
you again, and you must tell me The truth ; will 
, ymii ’ ' 

‘’Es, ma’am ; I ’ll tell 00 de troof.’: 

‘ Were those your parents ? ’ . 

. ".'‘ 110 ," ma’am.’, 

‘ Who:' were they ? ’ 

‘I don’t know, ma’am.’ 

, ‘ How did you come to be with tom, dear 1 ’ 

‘0 ma’am,’ cried to child, bursting into tears, 
‘ dey toot me— away — from mammy ; p’ease, tate 
me back to inarnmy.’ 

By this time the police-officer had come up ; had 
saluted to lady, who seemed to he well known to 
him,;,, and, at 'her request, had remained at her 
side, : she told him all she had seen; and she 
ended by saying : ‘I shall charge the child with 
begging in the streets; and I can prove that she 
recmved money. You will know what to do with 
her: at, present ; and to-morrow, when to proper 
inquiries have been made, I wTl take her in, if 
the authorities think proper.’ 

' Next day, it was proved that two persons 
answering the description of the man and woman 
who had been with the little girl, and who w’ere 
. well known as tramps and beggars, had departed 
the evening before by train from. Leeds, and had 
gone to , some other part of the coimtry. And it 
■ was decided : that the little - girl— from whom 
nothing deftnite : could be' elicited beyond the 
facts, tW . her name . was 'Lily, and that she had 
lived -in some alley. in London— should be given up 
to to kind lady who had offered to take charge of 
her. 

The lady took her to a house of moderate size 
bn the outskirts of Leeds. Lx the, house were two 
or three ladies dressed exactly as Lily’s friend was. 
They addressed one another, as ‘ Sister,’ and they 

,^1 . n i .1 I'i . 'i mu-^" n.*.. 


Lily’s friend was simply Mother- 
‘Another lamb come to the fold’ was the 
Motor’s, only: introduction, as she led : Lily into a : 
simply , furnished room, where the three Sisters sat 
at different kinds of . useful work. They all . three 
rose up and kissed Lily tenderly. ^ • 

Then Sister Mary said: ‘There’s just one bed 
vacant, dear Motor. I will take the dear child 
tip,, and wash her -and dress her, and shew her her, 
little ooti What is her name,. Mother V ; 

‘ Lily.’ 

‘Come, then, Lily,’ said Sister Mary gently, 
taking to poor child 'by to hand. 

And Lily went like one in a dream. 


Sister Mary took Lily into a pretty large, airy 
roouiy. itx which were five little cots, and ‘a bed 
upon au iron bedstead, narrow, indeed, but long- 
enough for a Ml-sked woman. The cots were for 
five little children, and the. bed was for Sister 
Mary, who had the; care of them. There were in 
the house two other rooms, in which two other 
batches of children, varying in age from seven to 
fifteen, slept ; and each batch was tinder the: ever- 
present superintendence of Sister Elizabeth and 
Sister Dorcas, respectively. The Mother had a ; 
room to herself. 

‘ This is for you, i^ear,’ said Sister Mary, patting 
one of the little cots, and smiling at Lily. 

‘ What for?’ asked Lily timidly. 

‘ To sleep in, darling,’ answered Sister Mary. 

‘S’eep! Why, dere ain’t no ’traw,’ exclaimed to 
child, with wondering eyes. 

‘Did you always, sleep in straw', my, child?:’ 
asked Sister Mary compassionately. 

The child nodded vacantly i and then: said, as:if : 
to correct herself : ' S’ept wi’ mammy once.’ And 
her large eyes filled with tears. 

AU. this while. Sister Mary had been choosing ■’ 
from a chest of drawers, in which there seemed to 
he all sorts of articles such os children weaxy -a ; 
little brown frock and other things of a size that 
should fit Lily, whom she now proceeded to divest , 
of her tattered and scanty clothing. At once the 
child fell sobbing on her knees, and, catching tight 
hold of Sister Mary’s dress, whispered : ‘ Oh, p’ease, :,: 
don’t ; 1 leffibe good.’ 

: ‘Don’t' wliat, dear?’ cried the astounded Sister 
Mary. 

‘Oh, p’ease,: don’t heat Lily ; p’ease, don’t, I mll 
bo good, I vMl be good,’ sobbed the trembling , 
child. 

‘II, darling,’ said Sister Mary tenderly ; ‘I 
wouldn’t hurt you for the world, I ’m only going :, 
to dress you properly.’ 

And: she kissed the little creature, who soon 
s'uhmitted quietly. 

But no sooner was the child thoroughly stripped 
than Sister Mary hid her face m her :hands, and- 
uttered a cry of horror, that brought up to good ■ 
Mother. 

‘Oh, Mother, Mother,!’ : cried Sister Mary, as the 
tears tan down her cheeks, '' do look at this poor . 
little sufferer.’ 

Even the severe-looking Motor’s eyes grew . 
dim, and lips grew almost white, at .to spectaele,': 
she saw. '.The poor child’s body was bruised, and. 
scored, and scarred, and hideous :. with imhealed; .. 
wounds, 

‘The police sergeant told me that: she was in o 
woful plight,’ said the good Mother, ‘ hut 1 had nQ :.- 
idea it was so bad as this,:: I see dhe, doctor . 
applied some dressing last night.’ 

‘ Such a sweet, pretty :little thing I’s inioaned.; 
Sister Mary. 

‘They kept her . remarkably clean, .however,’ 
observed the Mother; ‘I could see that, when I 
was talking to her yesterday.’ 

‘ Such lovely hair, and eyes, and eomplexian were 
Worth more to'- them : when kept clean/ suggested 
Sister Mary. 

‘Hush! hush!’ said the Mother wamiugly! 

‘ you forget that it is against the rules here to saj 
anything that may breed vanity ; we know nothing 
here of good looks, or the contrary. But now finish 
dressing the child ; you have plenty of things in 
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the cupboard over there that yoa can .apply to her 
. •wounds ; and then bring her do wa-staire;’ . 

course, Lily was dressed,, taken . down, 
and, 4t' being the reereation-time,.-was .led; into .a 
large garden, where the Mother and the . Sisters, or 
as tnany of them as had not business -virMoh called 
them into the town, •svalked and. conversed, and 
Icept an eye on the children, who amtised them- 
selves after their kind. . Of the children, there 
were about, fifteen, all girls, and all ‘rvaifs and 
straya,’ -whom the good Mother or . her friends had 
sought in the highways and hedges, and compelled 
- tO'Corue in; that her house nii^it ha filled. A few 
of these 'waifs and strays’ were traced to, and 
leatored to their friends ; some remained, as Sisters 
Mary, Elizabeth,'’ and Dorcas had, to assist the 
•good Mother ; others went into different Irasi- 
uesses, when they were old enough; and others, 

. not severing their connection 'with the ‘home,’ 
became, from very early age, trained nurses, 

. going through a course of drill at v.-rrious hospitals 
in London as well as in the eountty, adopting 
the good Mother’s distinctive style of dress, and 
.assuming, the style, and title of ‘ Sister,’ and some- 
.timeB, between the good Mother and other elderly 
. :per80H3 and themselves, of ' Daughter.! . Ho 
. iwas.idle at the 'liome,’ as Lily discovered on the 
very afternoon of her arrival. Everyhody had to 

■ do something ; and . everything was done under the 

■ vigilant supervision of the Mother and the three 

■ Sisters. And, if there were any truth in proverbs, 

, ithcy ought all to have become healthy, spid wealthy, 
.v - and wise; . ‘ 

At anyiate, the sun had not been very long off 
duty in Leeds on the day upon which Lily entered 
the .‘ home,’ when the good Mother and the Sisters 
took their respective bedroom candlesticks and 
prepared for the rest which was to cease before 
. .6 A.M. the next morning. : 

. The foxrr were laughing pleasantly; . for the good 
Mother had been telling with min humour how 
she had rescued Lily oy watching the hegging- 
, party narrowly, .guessing how matters stood^ aud 
biding her time for asking questions iintd she saw 
. the.police-offloer coming. 

, ^ if. LPoor little thing 1 ’ sighed Sister Mary ; ‘I 
wonder if we, shall ever find her mother?’ 
ii . .' ‘.Air!’,, eaib good Mother, ‘that depends 
upon, a. higher. will than ours; meanwhile, let us 
. r^ oiee that she is safe in the fold.’ 

Eouiteen years or so liad passed ; and the old 

f entleman; without having heard any more, of Mrs 
!erks, had been gathered to his fathers, 
i , . It Was abo.ttt ten o'oloelc at night ; and the lamps 
■ , were . binning, dimly in the many wards of a famous 
. London hospital. Hearly every bed. in every ward was 
: , occupied; aad .nearly every patient was. unconcealed 
from, vieiv. But here and there had been 'erected 
all round some particular bed a tall framework, 
from which hpug ample curtains. The hangings 
impHad that they hid behind them a desperate, 
most likely a dying, case. They were intended to 
serve two humane pur^ioses * to prevent the dying 
person from seeing anything that couLtl , cause 
annoyance or unadvisable distraction ; {ind, to save 
. the other patients fcoru the anything hut healing 
ilifllwncB of witnessing their fellow-patient^s matm. 

, ageuy. , 

As it atruofc ten, a young woman, -whose youth, 
liek brown veil that eflec-,-, 


fri - 


notwithstanding the thick 


tually covered up her face, was attested by a figure 
and by movements which a rather clumsy cloak 
eould not altogether disguise or materially impede, 
entered one of the wards swiftly but noiselessly, 
.greeted the matron with a passing inclination of 
the head, and disappeared within the hangings 
:ronnd a certain bed. 

She was dha niglit-nitrae, and she would be on 
duty until seven the next morning. : , 

She first inspected the patient, who lay with 
.closed eyes, was breathing etertoroiisly, ' and 
aiipeared to be asleep. She then took off and 
hung up her bonnet and cloak ; arranged the 
sleeping-draught aud other medicines that stood on 
a little table by the bedside ; sat down, in ; a chair 
placed near the patient’s pillow, drew from her 
pocket some needlework, and prepared to pass her 
long vigil. Inside the bonnet she had taken off 
there was fastened a frill, which , had fitted tightly 
round her face from forehead to chin, and had 
given her an almost matronly appearance ; hut 
now as she sat, fresh and cool, with her hair exposed 
in all its beauty of soft and yellow ripples, with 
her large blue eyes bent modestly upon her work, 
with her snow-white collar turned over the top of 
her high hrown.'dreBs, . with her equally snow-white 
cuffs finishing off her. long sleevesj with her busy 
fingers plj'ing their task, of neeclle-woi’ki' with: her 
general air of patience aud at the same time uf 
alertuess, and vdth her carefully trimmed . and 
shaded lamp burning brightly at her. side,, .she 
looked like one of the, wise young, virgins who . 
waited to good purpose for the bridegroom’s . 
coming. 

The patient was a gaunt, wan, hollow-eyed 
woman, who might have been any age beyond 
forty, whoso features spoke as plainly as print of 
grief and hardship, and who bore unmistakably 
impressed upon her the stamp of death. 

Fully two hours had elapsed since the young 
nurse’s entrance; and for the last half-hour the:, 
patient had been lying motionless, but awake, 
watoMng with wistful, half-open eyes the sweet, 
angelic face bent over the piece of needlework. • . 

Bie patient heaved a deep sigh. 

In a moment the young nurse was on: her feet ; 
she gently raised the patient’s head, and admia- 
isterecl some cooling drops to the feverish lips. 

‘Who is, it?' whispered the patient, trembling. 

‘ Don’t you know ;me?’:: answered the , ; young - 
nurse softly but oheerfnlly. : '■ I’m , Sister. Martha.’ : ■ 

: ‘ Ah !’: muttered the patient, a little: discontent- 
edly; and then she saidp pressing the nurse’s 
hand : ‘ Go^ bless you, my dear.’ 

‘Touh'e had a nioe-sleep,' said the nurse. 

, ‘ Ah 1 and a sweet dream,’ rejoined the patient 
in low, weak tones : f I ebjeamed I’d found my 
little gal, after fonrteen years of: tramp, and trouble, 
and workus, and ’ospitah’ 

, ‘You’ll find her in a better .world than. this,:. 
Mother,’ .said Sister Martha, . as she knelt by . the? 
patient’s bedside. 

‘Mother !’ ejaculated the .patient with a look of 
astonishment. ‘Ah I’ she added listlessly, ‘you 
told me that you call. all old women Mother at the 
place yon come from.’ 

‘And they oaE ua Daughter,’ said the young 
nurse soothingly. 

Once more the patient dozed; knd the nurse 
resumed her seat and her oopupation. 

The night wore on, and the dawu apprbaohed : 
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it was tlie time wlien, as some say, tlie angels call, 
and the spirits of the dying can most readily 
respond. The patient began to move restlessly 
npoii her bedj and once mors the young nurse 
knelt doTO beside her. The patient murmured 
inarticulatelj’j but the nurse could catch the sound 
of the word ‘ daughter and with that word upon 
her lips, and with her wdthered hand dropped 
helplessly upon the young nurse’s fair head, the 
patient sighed one sigh of relielj and passed smil- 
ingly away. 

Teihaps the nurse had siroheii truly ; porlmiDS 
the patient would find her daughter in a better 
world ; perhaps in that world the problems of life 
would be solved, and an apparently unmerited 
martyrdom would be explained and rew’ardecl; and 
perhaps Mrs Perks would there discover the mean- 
ing 01 her fourteen years’ nnsuccessful search and 
cruel trial, and recognise in Sister Martha the lost 
Lily of the Alley. Por this life is hut the forty 
years’ wandering in the wilderness, during which 
all file w'anderers isttfferedj but some suffered more 
than others. 
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GLACI'ERa 

The account lately given of Principal Forbes and 
his Alpine explorations will have prepared the way 
for learning some few partioulara regarding the 
origin and character of glaciers, and what influ- 
ence these bodies ^ have had in effecting changes 
on the surface of the earth. 

Glaciers, as will he generally known, are so 
called irom glace, the Freneli term for ice. The old 
idea about them was, that they were hard frozen 
masses, wliioh slid- down from mountain heights, 
melting and breaking less or more in their descent. 

. It is only in. recent times, when accurate notions 
were obtained regarding them, that they were 
Ibhiid to possess a strange ductile quality, like that 
of tar or pitch, which enabled them to turn and 
wind like a. river down-hiU. among rooks and 
dgim, until they reach the plains or seas, where 
they -are melted. A glacier, then, is an ice-river, 
hard to appearance, hut combining in its general 
mass a' certain degree of natural pliability, im- 
pressed onit for some good purpose. 

The origin of glaciers iSj: of course, the snow and 
frozen rain that fall on high mountain tops, at 
which lofty elevations— sometimes fifteen to eigh- 
teen thousand feet above the sea-level — there is 
not sufficient heat from the sun’s rays to melt the 
glacial masses on the spot. Dr Tyndall, Professor 
of Natural Philosophy in the .Royal Institution, 
London, who has written a pleasant .elementary, 
book, under the title of The Forms of Water, 
speaks of solar heat being the true origin of 
glaciers ; and such, though it may seem para- 
doxical, is the case. The .xmenomenon is, explained 
in this way. The sun, acting on the ocean within 
the tsopies,. causes an exhalation, which floats away: 
as clouds to the polar regions, as well as to high 
mountain ranges, where in each case the ^iids 
yield Up their contents as snow or rain, the mate- 
rials out of which glaciers are formed. Icebergs, 
the terror of mariners at certain seasons in the 
' Atlantic, and often the cause of shipwrecks, are 
nothing hut glaciers which have slid down from 
the mountains within the farotic, circle, and slipped 
in huge broken masses into the sea. For a time 
they may remain crowded together, but the summer 


heat, or action of the sea, detaches them, and so 
they set off southwards, down Baffin’s Bay into the 
Atlantic, floating and tumbling about, the size of 
large and small islands, until they are gradually 
melted. , Similar: phenomena take: place , in, the 
southern polar seas. On a smaller scale, the same 
thing is seen in eiirly suminor on some of the high- 
lying lakes of Switzerland. Into these: sheets of 
water, glaciers which have slid from the mountains 
float about lilce miniature icebergs: until dissolved 
by the increasing warmth of the season. 

Whether at the polar regions or elsewhere, the 
glacial masses that finally fall from heights are by 
no means of fresh Conformation. It may have been 
years since they were deposited as snow and frozen 
into ice. The manufacture gf glaciers, so to 
speak, is always going on. The ice-river is ever 
assuming shape at the upper, , and breaking off . or 
melting at the lower, end ; the rate of progress . of , 
the glacial stream and final dispersion depending; 
on the nature of the declivityj along with. seasonsU : 
and other influences. Alpine explorers,; are well 
acquainted with tlie process of formation, at differ- 
ent stages. The snow that clothes the .ffigher 
peaks falls in avalanches into the hollows forming;, 
the upper part of the mountain valleys. These . 
hollows may he compared to the hoxipers of a mill;:; 
into whieli the grain is poured for. grinding. In ; 
these hasin-like receptacles there is always an 
accumulation, summer and winter, of old and new 
snow, which becomes a partially hardened mass, 
called nSvS hy the French-speaking inhabitants , of 
Savoy..: is the rudimentol condition of .: ice 

formed by pressure applied to snow. AVe have a 
familiar example of this in squeezing and kneading 
a snow-haU, when the snow happens to he at or, 
near the melting-point. By extreme pressure, as, 
for instance, by the. Bramah hydrauUo press, snow 
may he transformed into solid blocks of ice, a fact 
not sufficiently taken advantage ’of by persons wish- 
ing to have ice ready at hand in winter.,, 

■ A collection of nivi presents all the conditions of 
ice-manufacture on a large scale. There is, ifirst, a- 
store of snow of the proper temperature : fotyif; wC . 
suppose its temperature at the outset to be.lower :, 
than the freezing-point, it is constantly permeated 
during the summer months . by :watar trickling 
through it ffiorn the melting surface ; and this ; 
water, by freezing partly, and thus giving off latent 
heat, soon raises the whole mass to the temperature , 
of 32'’ Fall. .This temperature once attainedi- re- 
mains constant, because the greatest cold of winter 
does not affect the mass of nevi to a, greater depth 
than it does the earth, if even so; deep ; . so that - 
summer and winter the manufacture can go , on.. 
Secondly, there is a qiowet always at work, equal 
to that of hundreds of Bramah .presses;; a power 
.arising simply from the weight of ;the :parts above., 
—often huncteds , of ; feet deep-^pressing upon:th6 - 
parts below. , This is the force that welds the 
onginal' snowy particles into a solid transparent' 
substance ; and it is the same force, theipr&sarejof 
its own weight, that urges the solidifled mass down 
the valley to its final destination. 

The belief that a glacier was a solid, _ hard body, 
without a tendency tp bend and adapt itself, to the 
turnings in ite downward coiU'se, was .Ineensistent 
with any rational theory ; for, without the ductile 
quality, glaelem would, in sinuous val'leys, never have 
.down at all, but accumulated on the spot till 
they formed mountains of ice. Their duotinty Is a 
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picturesque way. One of tlie largest known erratic 
boulders is that which was found on a marshy 
plain near St Petersburg, weighing fifteen hundred 
tons, and how forms the pedestal in that city for a 
statue of Peter the Great. The process of deposit- 
ing boulders is going on from the, coast of Green- 
land, whence icebergs are carrying them, and 
dropping them in the Atlantic. Whan that ocean 
shijfts its bed, they will be fouUd by the geological 
inquirers of long future ages. 
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jiorson— : Were you not surprised, Mrs Dash- 
wood, perhaps a little stocked j tooj . to. hear that I 
tad set up housekeeping in liondott with an old, 
aequaintanoe' of hoth of us— Aphrodite Larpent i’ 

‘I was surprised, as you say, Wiolet,’: returned, 
the widow gravely; 'grieved too, my .dear. _.T 
have not long been aware that Miss Davis ' and tliis . 
wretched girl, ApIiy . Larpent, were , one and the ' 
same. I had indeed: written a letter of renion- 
stranee to you, Yiolet, hear, and there it Mea in my 
desk; hut, Icnowing your pride, my dear, as well as 
I know your piu’ity and your noble, nnauspecting 
nature, 1: felt : a little nervous about sending it. 
So mow you , know 'the truth, kiid, after: all, I am 
sure'your motive in taking so singular a step was 
3 good and. generous one.’ 

She was not given to harsh judgments, this 
widow of Philip Dashwood. Her very aspect- 
soft, kiud ■woman that she ,was — told of a spirit 
: that woe. had: Saddened, hut not soured. Ho douht 
but that she had been pretty in 3 'outh, and even 
now she : was comely, though the last year had 
:aeattared. many a streak of white hair among the 
, dark, glossy braids, which time had left rmchanged 
: until her,: ^ief grew to be well nigh more than she 
Ootild bear. It was. a very pleasant face stillj in 
■spite of .the traces of. care— one of those faces that 
it is: good, to see beside a sick-bed, and that are 
: scarcely less welcome in their unselfish sympathy 

■ with our prosperity. She was attired in the 
deepest moumiug, hut hers was a chastened sad- 
ness, and the smile that occasionally plaj'ed about 
her lips was very gentle. Oddly enongW, after one 
keen glance,. Violet had preferred to look at the 
wall, at the piotureSj at Beatrice Fleming, at any- 
thing but the face of worthy Mrs Philip Dashwood. 

'The person,’. resumed Violet, ‘who shares my 
knowledge of the existence of the document is, in 
all probability, the person who stole it. If not the 
thief, which I strongly suspect, she was at least 
the receiver, of what was thus stolen. You know 
that Aphy Laipent was in the room with Lady 
Livingston when she died, engaged, as she declared, 
in sorting papers. The death was sudden, and. the 
alarm was given by the one person present when 
it .o.coutred. A vc:^ short delay would have given 
. 'Mme te rifle some desk or drawer in which prying 
.eyes: have discovered that' the will was 

,;dadged. : 4^ need to recur tp the theory 

■ thatthe street robheiy of Mr Goodeve, the lawyer, 

; had^anything to doitvith the matter. But he that 
.ns it .may, :, t^^ passed into the keeping of 

. .Aphrodite; Las^ent.; J, ber guest, , perceived that 
-she had s.otaething— what it was, I speedily guessed 
; :-wto500noeal.. "It was the very feverishness of her 

: anxiety that first, aroused my sii^icions. She was 
constantly assuring herself of the seenrity of her 
hidden treasure. As often occurs, her cunning 
and her care served to over-reach herseW. I found 
out the drawer in which the precious packet was 
^deposited, and by lire help of false keys'’ — -* 

‘You, Miss Maybrook!’ exclaimed Beatrice in- 
credulously, 

‘ _ 'Of false keys,’ repeated Violet with, cold pet- 
siatenoy, ‘ I obtained, when a final quarrel between 
•my okl schoolmate and, myself seemed imminenl^ 
iqssasdon of this valuable paper. Does not the 
ei'ii'|ustify the mean's ? To yon, Miss Fleming, it 
means '^e restitution of the inheritance wrongfully 
enatbhetl away. To myself, it xmpljes the pnaish- 
, zttent of her whose greed is baffled nowi and. 


Did you not hear wheels coming towards us, very 
fast:?’ 

: But neither Beatrice nor the widow had heard the 
wheels, nor' opnld they . Withdraw their thoughts 
from the astounding news they bad just heard, 

. ‘Then, if so, where is the 'will? And .^^.jiy, if 
you suspected in what keeping it was, Violet,’ said 
Mrs Dashwood, ‘ did you not adopt more creditable 
means to’— — : ■ _ 

‘To get tbe document out of the clutch in which 
it wai3, you would say?’ broke in Violet .soonifully. 
‘Yes, I anight have applied .to the attorney; and 
the probabilities are that, at fhe first intimation of 
mischief, the paper on which hangs so niuch would 
have been burned into a mme feathery heap of 
ashes, I acted, instead of talking, and the property 
is saved. — I was certain I heard wheels— they are 
nearer now.’ So they were, , but yet so, distant that 
none but an ear sharpened by nervoUs tension.to an 
unnatural pitch coiald have caught the sounds when 
Violet’s senses had first become cognisant of them. 

‘Then what,’ Beatrice began timidly, ‘have; you : 
done, since you ’ — — . 

‘Since I robbed the robber, you imply?’ re- 
turned Violet impatiently. ‘ My single action has 
been to hasten here. They aro. ooiniim now, in 
that . caiiriage, whoever they may be. I'EBmember 
this, and this only — that I came to-day to. do 
justice, and that without reward, or hope of lewarcl.; 

1 have restored Heavitree and its annual thousands 
to the proper owner. Bear that in mind, whatever 

jmn may hear of me, whatever ’ Bhe ceased; 

speaking, and seemed to listen, 

‘ You talk wildly, dear Violet,’ said the widow, 
looking anxiously in the pale beautiful face. ‘And 
where is the will ?’ 

‘It is here,’ answered Violet quickly ; and ns: 
she spoke, she threw upon the table a. weighty : 
packet, still in its outer wrapping of thick bluish 
paper, and with the seal intact. There could be 
little doubt about its character, for the envelope ' 
bore, conspicuously, the endorsement : ‘Last TO21 
and Testament of _ the Dowager Lady Livingston,’ , 
with the date of its execration. The wheels were 
' very near now, coming furiously on., 

‘And now I go,’ said Violet abruptly; but 
even as she turned toavards the door, the car- 
riage without seemed to come to a sudden Stop ; 
there was the sound of voices in the garden, of ; 
hasty feet upon the .gravel: of the path, the clang of 
the gate-bell, and the hurrying, of ; servants, who 
seemed to feel, .as by instinct, that aomethmg ; dif- ‘ 
ferent, from the quiet monotony of ::6vsryiday life:: 
was about to occur. The steps were: in the passage, 
now; there was a low hum of talkmg, and. almost 
immediately afterwards the door of the: drawings : 
room opened, and: a maid-servant thrust in; her 
white, 'frightened face : ‘Q: ma’am, here . is . 

Sarah, began thiasj . when ’ she . was gentlyi but irre- .; 
sistibly pushed, aside by a strong arm; and the tall; 
rigid form of Superintendent Starkey of 'the detec* 
tive police appeared on the: threshold. , 'What, too, 
was the slight, elfish figure that followed ?—w'orids : 
of malignant triumph in the cruel smile, in the 
glowing eyes, in the steady fixity of gaze, as if 
Aphy Larpent had been no creature of flesh and 
bloody but the goblin gnome that she looked to he. 
The instant that her eyes rested on Violet’s iin- 

f uBBive beauty, she had laid her hand upon the 
oteotive’s arm, and whispered in his ear. And 
Superintendent Starkey, -with a stiff bow, and a 
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muttered senteucB of: apology for Ms intriwioH,- 
strode across tto room. 

: ‘ Miss Yiolet Maytrook ?' lie said, somewhat less 
glibly than usual. ‘Yes; I thought so. My 
prisoner, then,, by Tirtae otf this warrant,, in Her, 
Slajesty’s iiatne:; and pray, renieniher, as it is toy 
duty to inform you, that whatever you say will be 
used : against you on your trial.’ And he stood 
very close to Yiolet, not touching her, but in 
o,vident watchfulness of her every movement. 

‘Of what am I accused?’ asked Violet boldly, 
but after a dreadful pause, 

‘ Of wilful murder,’ was the answer. ‘A painful 
thing to say it, miss,; hut light ’s right, and I must 
do my otfice. Whatever you say will be used 
dgainst you.’ 

CHAPIBB XXXVII.— APHRODITE TELLS THE STORY. 

Murder ! the giim name for a grim deed, has a 
ghastly faaoiiiatipn in its very sound that few other 
: words in our langiiage posseas. This crowning crime, 




like Miltoii’a ihad .aroliangelj stands apart from all 
idle baleful ;sisteihbbd :»f sinsj and those who lie 
undbr the^^^^M the fancy of the 

spectators' to he invested by a lurid atmosphere of 
their Owni a Mood-red haze that outs them off from 
wholesome humanity. But such an accusation, 
brought against one so bright, frank, and fearless 
as Violet, Mayhrook, could not readily obtain 
credence, and after the 'first moment of speechless 
surprise,, incredulity succeeded to astonieliment. 

‘It is impossible ; I do not believe it,’ exclaimed 
Beatrice ; while the widow was even more indignant 
at such, a charge against her young friend. 

‘ This must be some dreadful mistake,’ she sajd, 
coming round to Violet’s side, and taking her cold 
hand between her own ; ‘ either that, or a base and 
wicked calumny, such as might he looked for,’ she 
added, with an angry glance towards Aphrodite 
Lanient, ‘from such a ijuarter.— My dear, poor 
darung !’ she went on tenderly, ‘it is no wonder 
that she should he thunder-struck at such an 
infamy, as this,’ 

And thunder-struck, indeed did Violet Mayhrook 
at first appear to be. She had rehearsed, in 
thought,: : many a time, such a scene . as this, and 
considered: hbW: she/ ehoilld act, how epeafc, in 
certain contihgehdes,:/ B^ now the actual hour 
had arrived, the icality wa.? so much more terrible 
than the anticipation of it had been, that she was 
g^uite silent ancl passive. 

‘ Speak, Violet, and tell them—tell us that you' 
“know not what: they mean I’ said Mrs Dashwood, 
passing her arm round the girl’s waist, as if to 
assure her of her support. ‘ This person is, I sup- 
pose, an officer of justice ?’ 

‘Superintendent Starkey, of the detective.?, 
madam,’ answered the tall man in the tightly 
buttoned surtout ; ‘and I have authority for what 
I do— a painful duty, I assure you. If you wiE 
take the advice of a man who has had tiventyffiye 
years’ experience of family aflairs, you will rather 
persuade this young lady to come quietly along 
with me, and reserve her defence, than to eay what 
must come to he repeated at the Central Criminal 
Oonrt. That’s always the proper plan— reserve 
your defence— if you ’ll believe me.’ _ 

‘ Buell counsel may be good for guilty wreftohas 
who seek to elude deserved punishment,’ cried Mrs 
Dashwood, all her woman’s nature in a glow of 
indignant sympathy; ‘not for a girl like this. 


whom I have loved as my own daughter almost, 
ami who has been j ustly es teemed and prized from 
childhood upwards by those who knew her. She 
is a stranger here in England, but I can. vouch for 
her innocence. . Innocence ! it is an outrage to 
question it when such a charge is brought. Am I 
to understand, by Miss Larppnt’s intrusion: here, 
that .s7ia is the accuser ?’ : 

‘She is the witness, certainly. We xlott’t: look 
to her to prosecute, hut she furnishes the : evidence 
on which tlie .crown will rely,’ answered the. police- 
man, with an awkwardness not usual with Mm; as 
if bis 'mind were preoccupied by some : aiisiety 
which he could not readily relieve. 

‘ This must be some horrible deception, or some 
extraordinary error, I am sure gf it,’ said, Beatrice, 
looking from one face to another., ‘Ho one Could 
have led a more harmless, quiet life, sinoe: she came 
to England, than Miss May brook’s, to my know- 
ledge, has been.’ 

‘Tell them J’ .sakl Aphy harshlyj' and pointing : 
with her finger towards Violet, who remained 
niarhle-white and mute, as if frozen into ice. 

‘The charge concerns whet was alleged to have' 
been done in Can, ada,’ said the detective, reddening, 
and shuffling with his large feet. ‘Now, indeed,. 
Mrs Dashwood, you had better leave ns to settle it ' 
without you — indeed you had.’ 

‘In Canada 1 Violet accused of such a crime 
there,.! ’ exclaimed Mrs Dashwood. ' This: is a mere 
impudent fabrication. It must be due to spiteful 
anger at Miss Mayhrook for restoring the stolen wili’ : 

. ‘The wil l’ almost shrieked Aphrodite Darpemt,. 
as her pale face changed to a livid hue, and hca;' 
restless eyes; roved from face to face, as if : to seek 
an explmiation. 

‘ The will ! , ah, 'true j I had forgotten that,’ said 
Violet^ breaking silence for the first time. ‘Yes, I 
restored the will, and the result is, as you see, that 
she who pmioined it brands me as a — murderess.’ 
There Was .eomething unnatural in the calm, paa-: 
sionless tone : in which these words were uttered, 
more as if they had been spoken hy a sleop-vfsdfcer. 
than loy a: sentient human being face to fcce with 
so horrible an accusation, whicli painfully impressed 
the hy-atanders. 

;■ ‘You are not yourself, at this moment, dear 
Violet,’ said . sirs Dashwood . apologetically, .as it 
Were, for the strange' stoicism of her whose cause 
she. was defending;, ‘and can hardly realise the 
full bearing , of ; this shameful charge.-.~YeSj’: ,she ,. 
continued, turning to the policeman, ‘ Lady Diving-. , 
aton’s will> o£.:the loss of which you have very 
likely heard, is here.’ And she lifted the hea-vy 
packet from the table where it lay, that, the deteo? , 
tive might read the .endorsement "With a jkind of 
cry like that of a bird of prey,: Aphy.Darpent darted, . 
foiward, as if to snatch the documont from the 
widow’s hand ; hut with a rapid rovulsion of feeling, 
she checked herself, and with a vengeful glance-at 

Violet, resumed her former attitude: of expeotanoy. ; : 

‘This is a find!’ said the supexiatendent ex- 
citedly. ‘WeU, well ! after aE our pains and .all 
our search, to light upon it here, of all places ! It 
is worth taWng care of, ma’am, now you have got 
it ; and if youql permit me to suggest, I should say 
that Mr Gle;^ ought to he communicated with, by 
the wires, this very day. Not a moment should 
be lost, with so much money toming on it. Why, 
that wEL my brother-officer has been tracing 
Mgh and- low, down Yorkshire way ifrsl, then 
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allowed the actual object of his presence, in that ‘Well ! he didn’t come to his death by fair means 
place to escape his memory. He .winced as he — that is alleged, at least, not proved, of course!’ 
rfenietabered the work in hand, and his voice was added the officer rapidly. ‘ The charge against Miss 
not BO steady as nsiial as he resumed : ‘But duty Mayhrook is that of murder, since she, being his 
must be attended to. — Now, Miss Mayhrook, yoa governess, and alone by the river-hank, out in 

are a lady of education, and sens^ and spirit, and Canada there, is said to have ’ 

don’t need to. be reminded by a half-taught man ‘To have thru.st him from the hank to perish, 
like me that circumstances often look suspicious These eyes saw it done I’ hissed out Aphrodite Lar- 
eiiough to warrant investigation, and yet afterwards pent. ‘ I was: near enough, unseen myself, behind 
are cleared up to the satisfaotito of all. That’s the green sumach hushes, to see yonder cold-blooded 
the tisa of lawyers, to piece and patch together this murderess do the deed. Oh, it was horrible! I 
little thing and that little thing, and get date and am had enough, hut I could not have found it in 
place right ; and tfiey can do it,, being cool about even my heart to he the butcher of that pretty 
it,;much better than principals can. So, if you’ll lamb, that clung to her, screaming in fear and 
come with me, kfess Mayhrook, and, as I said, wonder, and begging her, with a babble of loving 
reserve your defence until you have professional words — for he loved her,, as you all did — “not to 
advice, it will be much the best. You have no he angry with Charley, not to hurt Charley, not to 

harsh treatment to apprehend, and nothing arhi- kill” That was the last word that reached 

trary. It ’s yonr right, if you choose, to be taken me, and it was spoken as she forced him down, for 
before a county magistrate, who will examine my .the second time, into the cruel flood below ; for he 
warrant, and back it if be thinks fit ; hut if you ’ll had struggled hard for his little life, poor child, and 
believe : mej to come quietly hack to London wm his golden curls were all wet and draggled as he 
lie yonr wisest plan and the pleasantest,’ clung to the bank, and tried to grasp the dress the 

It was plain that the superintendent was exceed- murderess wore — ^his Hue eyes wilcl . with terror, 
ingly .desirous to get Violet away from the room and his innocent face upturned. . ; I ran forward, 
and the house without prolonging the conversation, calling to my brother, Bruce, . who was walking ' 
and ;it was evident, too, that his purpose was not somewhat behind me ; hut I was not in time to obey 
unkindly. It was absolutely an imploring look my first impulse, and to save him. No ! When I 
which he addressed to Aphrodite as the latter came up, aid was of no use. The . little corpse was 
raised 'her forefinger and shook it tauntmgly at already the sport of the rapids, as the swift water 
Violet Mayhrook, saying, in, a voice that sounded swept it swirling among the eddies.and the shoals ; 
like the croak of a raven; ‘TeU her— teU them, and was found far down the river, as you knowi. 
who was the victim, and what the crime, or I must.’ A Hack, base, cruel deed ! To harm that pretty 
These words produced a fearful effect on Violet, boy was what the worst ruffian from the frontiers 
who recoiled a pace or two, shaking herself free would scarcely have done; and yet he was mur« 
from Mrs Dashwood’s encircling arm. The dead dered, wilfully, coldly, and of set purpose, and that 
could scarcely have been more death-like in their by the dear, teacher, the dear friend, whom, next to 
pallor than was her beautiful face now, and it was his mother, he loved ! That I made a wicked har^ 
in a broken and hollow voice that she said to the gain to conceal the murder, in consideration of 
Buperiptendant ; ‘Yes, lead me away. See, I will Violet Mayhrook’s lavish promises of money, influ- 
go .quietly ; I am ready. Oliaiir. me, if you will’ ence, help through life, is true. I am not here to 
—and she. held out her clasped hands as . if to. defend myself, or to gloss over my own oondiiot. 
receive' the steel manacles— ‘but spare me — spare Bruce had beenattaohed to the girl, who never had 
/ser.’ ,; And rhcr, haggard gaze turned furtively deigned to smile on him, and he, too, was urgent 
towards the widow, who trembled, without knowing with me not to bring her to disgrace . aird pnnish- 
why^as: did Beatrice Bleming. ment. The . mischief -was Adone. To denounoe 

A f You: are driving the poor thing mad, and she yonder monster would not, have brought Gharley 
wanders Hvher , speech,’ said Mrs Dashwood ;:- for Dashwood back, to life ; and it behoved lost A, phy: 
the first: time, admitting within herself that the Larpent, shunned and flouted by the respeotablo 
hideous accusation might. he true. Aphrodite Lar- and virtuous, to make for, herselr what ifriends, or 
pentjdntent: upon :the scene , before her, laughed ; rather, what instruments, she could. :, :1 repeat, the 
:BUoh a laugh as fiends might utter, when the tempted murder was a deliberate one. : There was no acoi- 
Bftccumh to .their evil iidluence f , : dent, no sudden impulse of anger ; all was cooUy 

.^Wjll.You.tell her,: sm^ or shall 13,1 she demanded, planned. The Irish nurse, , on whom.: the blame 
inexorably. _ fell^ clid indeed indulge in liquor at the farmhouse, 
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shaped themselves too accurately for unbelief to he 
prblonged. Yes, it must he true. If she had 
doubted yet, one glance at Yiolet’s face was enough 
to carry ooEviction home to the heart of the be- 
reaved mother. It was terrible, that face, in its 
haggard, despairiag beauty, with its unearthly 
pallor, its dilated eyes, the lips slightly parted, 
the brow borne erect, as if recMess, now, of men’s 
bate or earthly cliastiaement. ITo wonder, if : at 
length the widow’s pent-up anguish broke forth into, 
that one cry of passionate ivoe, and that then she 
sank down, senseless, happily for her, on the floor. 

Then caiiie a time of Iiurrj'ing feet and ringing 
of bells, and the sound of excited voices, and poor 
Mrs Philip Dashwood was huddled away, and laid 
on her bed, to recover, alas 1 only too soon, and to 
feel the old wound opened ; the grief for her irrep- 
arable loss made into one of tenfold bitterness. 
That bright, fair boy, loved and lovmg ! he to be 
the price, coldly paid, of a coinpaot of marriage; 
and his destroyer, that seemingly noble girl, the 
dear, true-hearted, elder sister, to whose cruel hand 
he clung : b 6 trustingly ; good, beautiful Violet! 
When the widow iegaiUed her powers of thought, 
the while that Beatrice Eleming watched beside 
her couch, it seemed as though her burning fore- 
head could scarcely bear the throbbing of the over- 
tasked brain. Yiolet, a murderess! Violet, the 
proud, pure, stately maiden, on whom all Montreal 
had looked as on something fairer; nobler, more 
gracious, than the crowd of pretty damsels that 
frequented the baU-room and the skating-rink. 
She had been poor, and Mrs Dashwood had been 
foremost in striving that she should be kept from 
the ills of poverty, from its enforced self-denial, its 
narrow cares, its carking anxiety, the gloom that it 
often basts, over the outset of a joyous young Ufe. 
And how had the frozen snake rewarded the kind 
hand that tended it 1 It rvas all the more sad and 
strange that Violet Maybrook’s name had been not 
undeservedly coupled with praise for good deeds 
done. She had nursed the sick, wheu some fell 
■malady made hireling attendants flinch from the 
contagion to be dreaded. She had saved lives, and 
notoriously, on two occasions, that of her enemy and 
: accuser, Aphy Larpent, such saving being more com- 
mon in the wild, free, colonial mode of living, where 
nature is yet: but half-tamed, and virgin forest, 
and ; lake, and, mighty river woo the adventurous, 
than on our side of the Atlantic. No one had ever 
known her to tell a falsehood, or to be treacherous, 
false, or cruel. Children came clustering round 
' her with their loyal love, and it is said that those 
, whom the young and stainless trust and admire, 
must be worthy of the admiration and the faith. 

' :: Yfet'it never came, for one instant, into Mrs Dash- 
; wood’s head; to doubt that the fearful truth had 
been spoken. She ■bad :seen it written ; on Violet’s ; 
; marble: cheek, in her: haggard ::6yes, in her blanched 
lips. True, too Iruo ! Her very silence was elo- 
quent. The manner in which she hud endured the 
accusation: was of itself equivalent to a: confession.. 

, She had: not::wept,- or; crouched, or owned her guilt. 
All the common signs of penitence or panic, had 
been absent. But neither had she been ^ able to 
brazen out the matter as vulgar criminals do.- 
Speech bad failed her from the first. Not naturally 
a dissembler, she bad ill-played her part when 
taxed with tiie .enormous wickedness, the horrid 
crime, for which her life; waS: justly forfeit. But 
the boy ! the boy ! That he, of aU children, should 


[ haye-beett thus cutoff! It was as though he .had 
I died again, as though the little grave were but 
freshly dug, the lio were lying rmwithered on the 
tiny coffin, the old gnawing pain. Still new and 
bitter at the mother’s heart. Poully done to death,.; 
and by wdiose contrivance ! Slain, and by whose 
nupitying hand ! She remembered— ^it was a 
renewed pang to the loudly ividow to, remambar 
it— that .she bad encouraged the boy to call his 
governess by the fond naniebf sister; that his high 
spirit and hers had seemed to be in soine sense akin ; 
that Charley had been sometimes wayward and 
rebellious with his mother, but with Violet never ; 
that the girl bad' once sat all night long beside his 
little bed in sickness, patiently holding the cling- 
ing, feverish fingers in hers as he slept, .and she 
kept vigil, uncomplaining; that in convalescence 
the boy would accept food from ho band but that 
of ‘Sister Vi;' and that she had murdered him. 
It was like the shadowy, shapeless horror of an evil 
dream. 

: : MeanwHlej the sound of;, another : approaching • 
carriage, commg fast on through the twilight, ; had 
been succeeded, by that of steps on the smooth. ,; 
gravel of the garden-path, aiid Oswald Chariton, 
accompanied by Sergeant Blint, had entered the 
house. The Dingle, usually the abode of paacefnl , , 
order, was by this time in a state of complete con- ■ 
fusion. The mistress of tlie bouse lay ill in her : 
darkened chamber np-atairs. There bad been an 
interchange of messages between the quiet cottage 
and the police station nearer to the sea-beach, 
ending in the arrival of' two constables, one of, 
whom patfolled the garden without, while , the 
other had entered, and with him a hard-featured 
woman, with bony fingers that were well experi- 
enced in. searching among the garments of what 
newspapers technically describe as female prisoners. 
Into this dismal category had Violet May brook,: 
now passed. . Prom the moment When Mrs Dash- 
wood had fallen swooning to: ground, and had ; 

so been borne from the room, a change had 
appeared to come over the accused. . Her pride 
and her self-po,ssession seemed to return to her, , 
and as she drew herself up to her full height, and ■ 
looked down upon the piunyform of her, denouncer, ; 
somewhat' of her old haughty loveliness came 
back, like a mellow gleam of sunshine at the: end :: 
of a dying day. 

‘ The story has been artfully prepared,’ she said :, 
boldly, ‘ and well rebearaed, I have no doxibt. ,. ; ;It 
is not here that its truth is to be tested, or , that I ,. 
am to be judged. A more impartial . audience will , 
decide; .:hereafter, between : my version ;; of ; the - 
deplorable accident, and that which you have . jUst ■ 
so greedily drunk in. With the person before' me, :. 
I Will not argue, or bandy words, ' nor wilL I,;. 

' uulesS' under compulsion, remain in her ;piresen&ei : 
For the rest, you xvill find me an obedient 
. prisoner ; and I intend; Superintendent Starkey, to 
take your well-meant qdvioe, and, in yoUr own 
words, to reserve my defence.’ 

Then, without deigniug to notioe Aphrodite. 
Larpent, she allowed hersmf to bo led away, and 
conducted, under custody, to another room, 

‘ As regards you, Miss Larpent,’ said the snpoiih- 
tendent, on returning to where Aphy.was still 
standing, ‘you had better sit down- and make 
yourself as comfortable as yon oaji, for a bit, until 
•I reeeive,instraotions, for which 'I v'have . just tele-, 
graphed. After what has occurred’-—^ 




come out’—-— ‘Iliad not thought of it/ rejoined Beatrice, with a 

‘Mout the will, do yoii mean?’ intemiptecl gentle smile. ‘I was never, as jon know, very 
i&'ph.yi ' ■ covetous^ of money, and these terrible events have 

■^‘Ibottt the will, which is safe, wow/ replied, the made me guite forgetful of my own interests, • .It 
detective, tapping with hia strong fingers the place was the lawyer’s clerk, I thought, who was 
where it Jay tightly buttoned in beneath Ms . dark- su.spected,’ 

bluesurtout;' with respect to the concealment of .‘Wrongfully, as it. seemed/ said 0.swald, ‘al- 
whioh— if no guilty loio wledge— some explanation though he was oleai-ly an accomplice of his sister’s, 
is necessary. Now, must I caE in the constable and was implicated in the affair of the garroting of 
you see from the window, to remain here during my that unfortunate attorney. But he is dead, poor 
absence, or may I rely on your being tractable?’ feUow ; shot like a dog, before my eyes, in Paris. 

‘Traetablel’ "^es, Aphrodite would be tract- You need not start or grow pale, Beatrice, for the 
able. It must be. understood^ and clearly, that she sergeant and I are safe back now from the shambles 
must be exonerated from any criminal charge, or that evil, strife has made of the fair Prenoh 
at least from its conaeguenoes, before she would capital, and our task was. not q^uite fruitless. Yes, 
consent to give her testimony in open court ; but so he died, and not impenitently ; and I think the 
far as present submission went, she was ready to. tidings of his death, which she learned for thei first 
comply/ only hoping that Mr Staikey would have time from Sergeant Plint, my trusl^y comrade, in 
the giaoe not to. teat her patience too severely. So the adventure, have affeofed Ms wretched ^sister 
-saying, she sat herself down,. suHenly enough, in a more powerfully than I could have conceived 
CorneK'imd, tkking up a book from the table near possible, with such a nature as hers- It will he 
her, -fead,' or feigned to read. Superintendent but a sad journey, that one to.'- Iiondon,. which 
Starkey highly commended Ms troublesome witness remains to be taken by the: night mail-train, for it 
for her very sensible resolve; but, nevertheless, is painful, even to the captors, to see twp young, 
.when he left: the room, he thoughtfully took the lives like those of Yiolet Maybrook and Aphrodite 
precaution of turning the key ip the lock. And, Larpent end in disgrace and punishment, however 
an hour or so afterwards, Oswald Charlton, iu com- merited. But my own quest is still but half-per- 
pany with Sergeant. Hint, arrived at th»i Dingle, formed until I shall have met with Mr Glegg,:and 
It was nearly dark when the, doctor who. had arranged for the reading, of the wilL’ 

been in attendance on Mrs Dashwood came down- , ■' ■ 

stairs, to, report, before leaving the house, that the n -n -n o a -kt t> ■wat - n q 

widow 'had fully regained, consciousness, and that ODDS AND ENDS; 

the: first outburst of her renewed sorrow had^spent BOBEBr ohambebs’s. soeap-eooe. : 
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expressing my belief that more money might have brother’s Histonj ofFeMesthin: The professor, Ms 
been made of it, and the public much more gratified, father, in relinquishing burdensome duties, liad 
if it had remamed to be shewn, as: the: birthplace of taken .up a temporary residence at, Neidpath Castle, 
a man who had written so many popular books, au old.baronial mansion on the Tweed, within a 
‘Ay, ay,’ said -Sir Walter, ‘that is -all Very well ; mile of Peebles. : Here he received the visits of bE 
but I am afraid I should have required to be dead people of note in the neighbourhood,_ tOi,whom he 
firsts and that would not have been so comfortable, shewed a genial hospitality. At this , time; , there, 
you know.’ [Under the operations of a city lived in Peebles a Mr fiobert Smith, butcheri; a 
- Improvement Act, North College Street has been smart little man, who, when in full drees, wore 
merged in the broad thoroughfare called Chambers hair-powder, and had otherwLee so gentlemanly an 
Street, and the, whole of the College Wynd has appearance, that he would have passed for a person 
been swept away. The spot where Scott was horn of distinction, if he could only have held his 
is, however, easily identified.] tongue. Bob was a pushing fellow professionally, 

Next to the pleasure of being acquainted and did .no| want confidence. One day, at NekE 
With Sir Walter Scott, has been that of know- path , Castle, , ‘ Mr - Smith from Peebles ’ was an-; 
ing intimately some of his friends, such as the nQimced,,and being, shewn in, was received with 
Ettriok Shepherd, Willie Laidlaw, Sir Adain Per- the usual urbanity of the professor, who iniagined 
guson, and others. All of them have now Mm to be a man of some importance in the neigh- 
disappeared. Sir Adam Ferguson, as an Edinburgh bourhood, .:to whom it was proper to: pay some 
man, and well known in the street with his dog attention. Bob had, of , course, called to see about 
Peter, a fussy little animal, was my latest of these getting a customer, to recommend his veal, and, so 
fciends; his gossip about Scott, and Abbotsford, forth;, but, unfortunately there was no time, to 
and old times,, being interminable. I looked on talk of business, for the members of the femUy^ 
him as a link between the eighteenth and nine- were about to sit down to dinner, of: which Mr 
teenth ceiitury—not : a dry, hard link, but Ml of Smith was hospitably invited to partake. No way 
life and glee, and stored, with no end of anecdotes, abashed, Rob took his place at table with the. rest 
He remembered: sitting as a -child on the knee of of the company. There appeared, , however,^ to bo,- 
David Hume, and reoemng presents of sweet- something wrong with him. He did not do justice 
meats from himi . Ha spoke in lively terms of the to the dinner. ,- ‘ I am sorry, Mr Smith, to see you , 
amiable good-natured look of the philosopher, and don’t eat,’ said, the yenorahle host with , polite, 
thought it had not been -done Justice to in any of solicitude. , ‘ Well, to teU yorr the truth, pro-,, 
Ms portraits. [Hume died in, 1770.]: In the course of fesspr;’ replied Bob,:' I have never any appetite on 
a ride with Sir Adam, he one day pointed out killing .day3,l;’ :. Looks all round to be imagined. 
RrUHstaiu House to me witk the remark that his -Sir Adam -Was one of the few oonBdani'S of Septfe 
father had acted: as secretary, there, to Lordr, regardingithe authorship of, the,. Waverlcy , novels,; 
justice-clerk Milton, . in, 1742. , , He, indeed, , was often at Abbotsford whila Sir 

As is knownfrom Looldiart’s memoirs, Sir Adam Walter .Was busy with them, and tells Iiowhe sat 
was the intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott from beside Mm when writing The Antu[u,ary, sheet 
boyhood to the end of his days. As a nephew of after sheet of which was handed to Mm on com- 
Dr Hack, the celebrated chemist, Sir Adam, of pletion. Sir Adam described a shooting ramb® 
course, knew Mm well; also Hutton and Adam he had one day in the high grounds near Lala^ 
Smith. His father, Professor Ferguson, author of shiels with Sir Walter. It was an exceedingly 
the History of the Homwii Be^iiblio, being a member windy day, and Scott had like to be blown Iroiti 
of the distinguished cluster of literary and philau- Ms pony. Coming to a lonely farm-house in a 
thropioal men Who conferred distinction on Edin- very' exposed situation, they went up to it, but 
burgh in the latter half of the last century, Sit could not get admission. At length, a female 
Adam knew all of them more or less, ; ; He was the ; voice was , heard within, and , Ferguson .calEd out ; 
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such as a YersS' of a Border 'ballad, or a giiiiple but 
touching popular rhj^me. ‘ I can never forget/ she 
says, ‘ the awe-striking solemnity with which he 
pronounced an elegiac stanza inscribed on a tomb- 
stone in Melrose Abey : 

Earth walketh on the earth 
Glistering like gold ; 

Earth goeth to the earth 
Sooner than it Wold. 

Earth buildeth on the earth 
Palaces and towers; 

Earth sayeth to the earth, 

All shall be ours.’ 


‘What’s come of a’ the men?’ ‘On, they arc a’ 
awa’ o’er to Windydoors’ [a real place so named]. 

‘I think they might have been content wi’ their 
ain doors,’ said Scott in his dry droll way, as he 
turned his pony’s head. . 

Calling one day at Ferguson’s residence at 
Hrmtly Burn, and observing a fine honeysuckle in 
blossom [Scotic^, flourishing] over the door, . Sir 
■Walter congratulated Miss Ferguson on. its appear- 
ance. She spoke of it as tmmpet honeysucMe. 

‘ Weel,’ said Scott, ‘ye’ll never come out o’ your 
ain door without a flourish of trumpets ! ’ 

Sir Adam, survived his old friend Scott twenty- _iOn the occasion of an excursion with a friend to 
two years. In bis latter days, while able to. go D umfries, shire . and GaEoway, Scott’s money hap- 
ahoitt, he was often at my own and my brother’s pened to run out ; and he borrowed from his 
house. With all the members of my family he companion a pound-note at Tinwald Manse, and 
was intimate ; the singing of Burns’s lyrics by the two pounds at the inii of Benttock Bridge. Ihe 
girls giving him uncommon pleasure. On the last Paj'uient ot the loan hecame theeuhject o± a hit of 
... , Tvr n pleasantry. Returning home, he enclosed three 

occasion he visited us, to 0. entertained him with P J the following lines -, 

some sacred times on the harniomuiu,- As he sat 

listening with head bent down, eyes shut, and arms One at Tinwald Manse, and two at Beatfcock Brig, 

crossed, as if in a state of entrancement, my That makes three, if Cooker’s worth a fig ; 

a..8h,„, mj, «.««d . .f ito i. 

>i-nn>.yrtv.rt -nd-jM mn o OTnovYIAWol nt f.hlS ITlTP-VAKr.- 


niBEENAl IMP-ATIENOE. 

0 lAasAim year, that lasts so 1 oh& : 

When -will thy leaclen pinions rise, . ; 

And thou break into heaving skies, , 
And be .a disimprisoned song ? , . 

0 .hnrsfc into the heaving Spring ! 

And roll aw.ay these cold dark days j 
Inspire iEolian notes of praise, 

That long to thaw a frozen iving. 

Thou too art part of Nature’s truth, 

And in thy mystery thou art good ; 

Tot, roll from over field and flood, 

And bring ns Spring’s eternal youth. 

1 long for April’s sweet sublime, 

When Earth recalls the bowers of Eve, 
And angels in the night shall weave 
The daintiest filigree of time. 

lyhou all the world shall answer God, 

In living gi-eennesa to. the eye, : : 

Beneath an interflashing sky. 

And o’er a daisy-quiokened sod. 

When fragrant .comes creation’s breath, 

And nature is a choral mute ; 

Life wakes— *and pulses flash and sbooW 
la Kesurreotion out of .Deatli, , : 


On Saturday y IPebruary ^, 1874, twH commenced 
a Novel, entitled 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

By the Author of Found Dead, 


Printsd.and iPuhlished by W. & E. Chambees, 47 Pater- 
.nostei Bow, Losdou, and 339 High atraet; EniMBUHOH. 
Also sold by all Booksellers. 
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MARY .SOMEEYILLE. 

Lima more than a year ago, the world lost Mrs 
Somerville, one of the most remarkable women of 
the present or post age — a being not less noted for 
her profound learning, than for a noble simplicity 
of character along With a desire to fulfil the domes- 
tic duties becoming to ber sex and station. She 
was by birth a Scotchwoman, but a large portion 
of her long life was spent amidst the literary and 
scientiflo circles of England and the continent. 
We should have known little regarding her history 
unless for her own diligence in from time to time 
writing down reminiscences of her early life and 
advanced age, which memoranda have .been col- 
lected and edited by her daughter, Martha; the 
work forming an agreeable piece of autobiography, 
which we doubt not will be duly appreciated within 
many a family circle.* All we can say of Mrs 
Somerville must consist of a mere sketch, to give, 
an idea of a person so extraordinary. 

Mary Fairfax, that being her maiden name, was 
a daughter of Captain (afterwards Admiral Sir 
William) Fairfax of the royal navy, a relation by 
descent of Lord Fairfax, -commander of the Parlia- 
mentary forces in England. A sister of Captain 
Fairfax’s wife was married to the Rev. Dr Somer- 
ville of Jedburgh, in whose manse Mary was horn 
26th December 1780 ; a somewhat strange circum- 
stance, for she afterwords was married to hia son, 
her cousin. In the long absences of her husband 
on duty, Mrs Fairfax was constrained to live in a 
rigidly - economical style, in . a small, house over- 
looking the -sea atBurntisland; A towh on the north- 
shore -of ? the. Firth, of Forth, opposite: Edinburgh. 
Here Mary : and her brothers Samuel . and-:Heniy 
were reared;- according to the plain and severe 
notions of the period. The solace of the little girl 
seems to have consisted in rambling along the sea- 
shore picking up shells, or in strolls on - the 'open 
grassy downs or links in ctuesfcof wild-fiow'ersi - Her 
education w’as of a rudimentary, though not at 


otherivise, she allowed me to grow up a wild 
creature. When I was seven or eight years old, I 
began to be useful, for I pulled the fruit for pre- 
serving, shelled the peas and beans, fed the 
poultry, ami looked after the dairy, for we kept 
a cow. I never cared for- dolls, and had no one to 
play with me. I amused myself in the garden, 
which was much frequented by birds. My mother 
sent me in due time to-, learn the Catechism of tile 
Kirk, and attend the public examinations. This was 
a severe trial for me ; for, besides being timid and 
shy, I had a bad memory, and did not understand 
one word of the Catechism. When I was between 
eight and nine years old, my father came home 
from sea, and was shocked to find me a savage,’ 
This, dissatisfaction with the state of affairs, led to 
Mary being sent to a boartling-sohool for youngladies 
at : Musselburgh, where, though perfectly straight 
and well made, she Was inclosed in stiffi stays with 
a steel husk in hont, -while a band drew hack her 
shoulder-blades till they almost met. The only 
sort of instruction was learning to write in a rude 
way, . and to acquire the rudiments of the English - 
and French gramnim's. Many tears were shed in 
the-dreaiy establishment, and Mary- returned home 
little the better for her schooling. Again at Burnt- 
island, she was solaced with, her sea-side rambles, 
and the study of natural objectsr-the : BheUa .on 
the shore, the flowers, the birds, the sky and its 
starry host affording inexpressible delight, - ■ 
The father does not seem to have been Teiy 
brilliant, though a brave and jolly enough seaman,- 
wild gallantly fought with Duncan at Camper- 
down in 1797. Ho disapproved of Mary spending 
time in reading, and insisted on her learning to 
then, as he called it j and acoordiogly she was pat 
to a sewing-school, and she became a proficient 
needlewoman -in various hranehes: | ; so that , the - old 
salt w-as not in the main far wrong ; only as she 
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saya : ‘ I was annoyed that my turn for, reading 
was so much disapproved of, and thought it unjust 
that women should have been, given a desire for 
knowledge if; it were wrong to acquire it.’' 

Kestraiiied' in her desire for knowledge, there 
happened ^ of small globes in the house, 

of which her : mother graciously allowed her to 
learn the use from the village schoolmaster. He 
also taught Latin and navigation to hoys, . .but 
these were out of the question for girls, of whom 
< very few were learned writing.’ Brother Sam was 
meanwhile getting his education in Edinburgh ; 
and thither Mary, when thirteen years of age, 
proceeded with her mother for the winter — a great 
event, for it spoke of music lessons, and visits 
to places of interest in the old Scottish capital, 
the society in which was in a state of perturbation 
on account of the terrible convulsions in France. 
^What was learned in Edinburgh bore good fruit. 
'On returning to Burntisland,’ says Mary Fairfax, 
‘I spent four or five hours daily at the piano ; 
and for the sake of having something to do, I 
taught myself Latin enough, from such books as 
We had, to read Gsea&r'a Commentaries,’ a work 
; which few boys even at first-class schools can 
master imder two or three years’ training. Here 
' we have the first glimpse of this extraordinary 
: woman’s aptitude for learning. She again went to 
Edinburgh, to get lessons in danoin^the dances 
taught being reels and country-dances, with the 
rrwmet de la cow, in which the great art consisted 
in learning how to courtesy and hold out the frock 
properly. At times about this period there were 
visits to uncles, and on one of these occasions she 
acquired a knowledge of arithmetiOi . : 

At Burntisland she saw a magazine in which 
there were some questions in algebra, a thing she 
had never heard of before, and die resolved, if 
possible, to learn what it was. The family library 
was ransacked for the purpose. 'In Eobertson’s 
Ncmgation,’ she tells ns, ‘I .flattered myself that 
d had got what I wanted ; hut I soon found I was 
mistaken. . I perceived, however, that astronomy 
did not;.oon8ist in star-gazing ; and as I persevered 
in studying the hook for a time, I oerttiinly got a 
dim view of several subjects which were useful 
to me afterwards. Unfortunately, not one of 
. our acquaintances or relations knew anything of; 
science or natural Mstoiy. j nor, had they done so, 
should I have had the courage to ask any of them 
a question ; for I should have been laughed, at. 
I was often very sad and forlorn, not a hand to 
help mo.’ What a revelation of a young mind 
groping about for knowledge, and denied aU 
sympattiy, even front the parents, who were nn- 
. aware of the intellectual qutdities of their gifted 
daughter ! ’ ' ... 

Meanwhile, denied tiie means of learning algebra 
and mathpnmticsjMsiy Fairfax, still a gitl of about 
ilffceeh, took to studying Qreek, and -witlioutinstruc- 
. .lion learned enough to read Xenophon and part of 
Herodotus. A fresh visit to Edinburgh with her 
mother opened a pleasant vista of 'educational pro- 


gress. She was allowed to attend an academy for 
drawing presided over hy NnSmyth, the eminent land- 
scape painter. Besides; being a good artist, Nasmyth 
was a well-informed man, with superior conver- 
sational poWers. One Aay, in .speaking about per-, 
spective, he told some of his lady pupils that 
they should ‘ study Euclid’s Elements of Geometry 
the foundation not only of perspective, but of 
astronomy and aU mechanical science.’ Here, in 
an unexpected manner, she got the information she 
wanted, /Fet, she durst not ask for the book. It 
was only on returning to Burntisland, that from 
the tutor of her youngest brother, Henry, she was 
able to procure Euclid, and Bonnycastle’s: AlyeJra, 
and she went with courage and assiduity into the 
study of these works. Do not, however, let it he 
supposed that in plunging into a course of mathe- 
matics she neglected ordinary duties;, Her studies 
occupied only spare hours, such as' are usually 
spent in idle vacuity. The information giteh : as 
to how she employed her time is worth quoting : 

‘ I had to take part in the household, affairs, and to 
make and mend my own clothes. I rose early, 
played on the piano, and painted; during the time 
I could spare; in the daylight hours, but I sat up 
very late reading Euclid. The servantsj however, 
told my mother ; “ It was no wonder the stock of 
candles Was soon exhausted, for. Miss Mary sat rip: 
reading till a very late hour ; ” whereupon an order 
was issued’ to stop this irregularily. Deprived of 
candles, she was thrown on her memory of Euclid, 
arid lay in bed repeating his geometrical: deindn- ; 
stratipns. So things went on till another season 
was spent in Edinburgh, where, under the care of 
Lady Buchan, she made her first appearance at; a 
hall, and had for partner Mr Gilbert Elliot, after- 
wards Earl of Minto. At this time, when budding, 
into : womanhood, ' Miss Fairfax had a graceful 
figure, below the middle size, a beautiful coniplexibh, 
and bright intelligent eyes. Her hall dresses con-- 
sisted simply of India muslin with a.little Flanders 
lace. During each day she continued her painting 
studies, and practised not less than five hours at ; 
the piano. She presents, some amusing recollec- 
tions ;of Edihhurgfi so.ciety at the period. 

Back again after these 'vvinter gaieties She returned , 
as usual to Burntislatid, studiedi^^^^ romances, 
and revelled; in, : Gssian. i' poetry 'bem^^ always her 
delight after any ‘ : hard brain- work. Thus time 
sped awaydill 1801:, .when :a:revoluti6n took place, 
in her .'affairs. At the request of the Empress 
Catharine II., a British officer. Admiral Greig, had 
hkn sent to organise the Exisslan navy. His son, 
Mr Samuel Greig, oatne to the Firth of Forth on 
hoard a Eussian ship, and was received by the 
Fairfaxes with more than ordinary hospitality, for 
he stood in the relation of cousin to Mary and her 
brothers. Greig had received the appointment of 
Eussian consul for Britain, and was, about to 
settle in England, lyhat more natural than that 
he should fall in love with his pretty and accom- 
plished opusin, Miss Fairfax ? He had alighted on 
his fate. He' was wedded to Mary, Who, with hut a 
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moderate trousseau, accompanied him to the scene 
of his official duties.^ 

It has usually; been stated that Mrs Somerville 
acquired her ■hnowledge and taste for mathe- 
matics from her first husband, Mr Greig, which 
is obviously a mistake. She was an enthusiastic 
student of mathematics before she entered married 
life. Nor was her first husband long spared to her. 
After the brief space of three years, she returned 
to Burntisland a widow with two little boys. The 
younger of , them died in childhood ; the other, 
'WoronzOw Greig, barrister-at-law, survived till 
our own times. As a widow, with the care of her 
children, and in a sense independent of the narrow 
notions of her parents, Mrs Greig resolved to 
pursue a regular course of mathematics, even to 
the highest branches of the science. This course 
of Study was steadily carried out under the coun- 
sels of BrofessorWaUace of the university of Edin- 
burgh. ,Bhe bought :quite a library of English 
and Fiehch toeatises, the very titles of some of 
which would almost frighten a modern fine lady ; 
Differential and Integral Oalciilue, Lagrange’s 
Theory of Analytical Functions, CaUet’s Loga- 
rithms, La Place’s MScanique GSleste, and his 
Analytical Theory of Frobahilities. Pleasant studies 
these for a young and good-looking widow! 
Her friends, of course, thought her very foolish. 
They expected that with her independent means 
she woiild have entertained them rvith costly 
gaieties. She laughed at, and oared nothing for 
their oritioism ; continued to attend to her domes- 
tic duties, and recreated herself with the sublim- 
ities of La Place. 

The widowhood was of no long duration. In 
1812, when she was thirty-two years of age, she 
again entered matrimony. Her second husband 
was her’ cousin, William Somerville, eldest son of 
Eev. Dr Somerville of Jedburgh, in whose house 
she had been horn. Somerville had been much 
abroad as a surgeon in the army, and possessed 
that degree of general knowledge which enabled 
Mm to appreciate the amiability and intelligence 
of his wife. : : ; The , two spent some time at Jedburgh 
and its neighbourhood, becoming acquainted with 
: Sir Walter Scott and Ms friends. Being in 1816 
appointed a member of the Army Medical Board, 
Er SomervillB' removed to London, and there he 
!,and Ms wife took up: their residence iu Hanover 
. Square. To Mrs Somerville the change was im- 
imense and gratifying. WMle never allowing her- 
self: tobe" withdrawn from what was due to her 
family: and honseholdi : she enjoyed the acquaint- 
auoe of noted men of science, the Hersohela, Dr 
WoHastttqyDr Buoklandj Mr Babbage, Sir Edward 
Parry, Daptaiu Sabine, and so on ;, she also 
formed an intimacy with a cloud of literary, dra- 
matic, and'i'political celebrities. Her society was 
courted, for,, already: she had become known for her 
scientific papers. At no time, however, did she 
presume on the extent of her acquirements. Modest 
and retiring, she, did: not affect the part of a learned 
woman, neither did she offensively assirme the mas- 


culine character, but, on the contrary, kept strictly 
within what is reckoned: to be graceful in feminine 
mannera. 

She tells us that she frequently went to See 
Babbage, a man of transbeiident intelleot and a 
matliematician of the highest order. : Looldng at 
the machines which he had Contrived to perform 
deep mathematical calculations, she breaks out in. 
a pious fervour, that nothing had afforded her so 
profound an idea of the Deity, ‘as these purely 
mental conceptions of numerical and mathematical 
science, which havg been by slow degrees vouch- 
safed to man, and are still granted in these latter 
times by the Differential Oalouliis, now superseded 
by the Higher Algebra, all of* which niiist have 
existed in that sublimely omniscient Mind from 
eternity.’ No finer expression could be uttered. 

; Without an adequate knowledge of the natural 
laws, arid the grandly adjusted forces which pre- 
serve the halarice of the universe,- as represented 
by the higher mathematics, any conception of the 
Divine power and intelligence will be necessacEy 
imperfect. 

The cheerful and happy life of the Somervilles 
in. Hanover Square terminated sadly. They lost. " 
1 their eldest girl, and about the same time they lost 
I their fortune, through the dishonesty of a person 
I they had trusted. They now went to a house at 
Chelsea ; Dr Somerville, whEe still retaining his 
place at the Army Medical Board, being appointed 
physician to the Chelsea Hospital. Here they 
resided for some years, Mrs Somerville keeping up 
her scientific and literary connection. Known for 
I her marvellous mathematical knowledge, Lord 
Brougham, in 1827, asked her to write a summary 
of the Meeanique Celeste of La Place for the Society 
for Diffusing Useful Knowledge. Diffident as to her 
ability for the work, with her time much broken 
in upon by ladies calling ‘to spend a few hours,' 
she reluctantly undertook the task, and it -was a. 
heavy one. However, by dint of immense study 
and perseverance, she got through it satisfactorEy. 
The work exceeded its dimensions as at first con- 
temijlated, and was : published in an independent 
form in 1831, under the title of Mechanism of the 
Jieavens, with a dedication to Lord .Brougham. 
This work at once achieved for its authoress a high 
place among the cnltivatoi's of physical seience. / 
The Meohanism of the JSeavens commanded the, . 
hearty and Idudly expressed approbation, of Sir. 
John Hersohel, and Professor Whewell wrote a 
sonnet in its praise. It became a class-book at 
Cambridge. That Mrs Somerville should have 
found time, in the midst of ordinary dvitiesj-tos,. 
.write a work requiring such depth of thought, is 
remarkable. One thing that helped her was a , 
power of laying down and taking up la. subject; :at v 
pleasure ; sb6was:al30 indebted to asingular capacity:: < 
for abstracting the mind from what was going on 
before her eyes. She could hear a great deal of 
silly talk, or some ridiculous harangue, ..and be 
thiukiiig all'the time about mathematical. prohJems.;': 

The success of the book brought honours on its 
authoress. ■ She was eleoted an honorary member : 
of , the ■ Eoyal ! Astronomical Society ; at the same :; 
time as Mi^ Caroline Hersohel (another woman, of 
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extraordinary genius). Afterwards sKe wto elected 
an honorary member of various learned societies at 
home and abroad. Her bust in marble by Ohau- 
trey was placed in the hall of the Koval Society. 
These honours caused a nuinher of old friends to 
change their tune, Eelations and others who had 
so severely criticised and ridiculed Her, i-ere now 
loud in her praise. The warmth with which Dr 
Somerville entered into, her, success deeply aifected 
■•■.'her,' , 

Mrs Somerville had now won a European repu-. 
tation. On visiting Paris for change of scene, she was 
waited on hy Ai'ago, Biot, Qay-Lusaae, and other 
illustrious Erenoli savants.. While in Paris, her 
mother died, aged ninety; her father having 
died previously. ^ Notwithstanding a rather poor 
state of health, *Mrs Somerville, when residing 
in Paris, wrote her celebrated work, The Gonnection 
of the . Physical 'Soimces, and saw it through the 
press, the prool-sheets being sen.t through the Eng- 
lish embassy. We learn that much of this great 
work was written in bed. The book appeared in 
1834. A highly flattering notice of it was given in 
tha Quarterly Beview, the writer comparing its 
; authoress to : Hypatia and Madame Agnesi. : This, 
which is the best known work of Mrs Somerville, 
has passed through a numher of editions, 

We have not aflace to go into an account of 
her inisocUaneoua aeieutifio explorations ; and can 
only say that one of the motei noted of these 
labours consisted ih experiments on the magnetic 
influence ■ of the violet rays of the solar: spectrum 
■n-a subject which still invites the Consideration 
of men of science. In 1836, during Sir Eobert 
Peel's ministry, government granted: her a pen- 
sion of L.200 a year, to enable her to pursue her 
scientific . labours with less anxiety. Her next 
work was a treatise on Physical Qeogra/phyj yilaoh. 
was published in 1848. Several editions of it have 
since appeared, besides an Italian translation. 
When iu Florence: in 1860, Mrs Somerville lost her 
husband, and was a second time a widow. After 
this, she lived chiefly in Italy. Though now at 
a very advanced agOj she retained her liveliness, 
took delight in reading, and in keeping herseU' 
acquainted with public affairs, as weU as with 
■the progress of scientific discovery. In ■. 1869, 
appeared her last production, a treatise On Mole- 
i^ulm'-and'Microsco^ie Science, 

How she otherwise occupied herself in her old 
age Is thus described,: ‘I have resumed my habit 
•of working, and* can count the threads of a line 
icanvas without spectacles. I receive every one 
who comes to see me, and often have the pleasure 
of old friends very unexpectedly. In the evening, 

1 read a novel, but my tragic days are over; 1 
prefer a cheerful conversational novel to the. senti- 
mental ones. I have recently been reading Walter 
Scott’s novels again, and enjoyed the broad Scotch 
in them. I play a few games at ISmque with one 
of my daughters, for honour and glory, and so our 
evenings pass pleasantly enough.’ 

To the last, Mrs Somerville was fond of birds, 
and she and her daughters had several as pets. 
The villa they oeoupicd was situated at. a beautiful 
part on the Bay of Naples, within sight of 'Vesuvius. 
Hero this admirable^ woman closed ,her earthly 
career. The following "were her concluding memo- 
randa ; ‘The Elue-Peter has been long flying at my 
fore-mast,- and now that I am in my ninety-second 
year, 1 must poon expect the signal for sailing. It 


i,s:a solemn voyage, but it does not disturb my tran- 
quillity. Deeply sensible of , my utter unworthi- 
ness, and. profoundly grateful for iimumerahle 
blessings I have received, I trust iu the infinite 
mercy of my Almighty Greator. I have every 
reason to he thankful that my intellect is still 
unimpaired; and although iny strength is: weak- 
ness, my daughters support my tottering steps;, and 
by incessant care and help, make the infirmities of 
age so Imht to mo that I am perfectly happy.’ 

Mrs Somerville, says her daughter Martha, 
‘passed away so gently, that those around her: 
scarcely perceived when she had left them. It 
was a 'beautiful and. painless close of a noble and a 
happy life.’ She died in sleep on the morning of 
the 29th November 1872, 

The moral that may be drawn from the life of 
Mrs Somerville, of which we have offered hut an 
imperfect sketch, is exceedingly obvious. : Con- 
sidering how meagre was her education, what 
chilling difficulties she had to encounter ilt her 
persevering efforts at self-culture while .never 
neglecting ordinary duties, and looldng toi/ tfle 
literary and scientifto eminence which she attained, 
we are entitled to point put to almost the humblest 
of her sex, that where there is a resolute deter- 
mination to improve , the intellectual and moral 
faculties, all obstacles have a fair chance of being 
successfully overcome. It is usually: thb: mil, 
more than opportunity or natural capacity, that is 
deficient. : :w.o. 


VIGILANOE OOMMrrTEES,: 

The late revelations regarding tho weakness of fhe 
law and failure of justice in tho United States, 
give a painful idea of the imperfect moral and . 
political condition, of that country. In the. vtwt 
western domains, where population is sparse, and 
society , has scarcely got into legal shape, Lynch : 
law, as it is called, forms a kind of recognised 
institution, and simply signifies that, in the aMence 
of legal machinery, people may take the law into 
their own hand. Latterly— and the writer pf this 
speaks from experience— there have . sprung tip 
regularly organised bodies of lynchers, under the 
designation oi Vigilantes, oi Vigilant Committees. 

These committees, whose organisatioii: resembles 
that of the Vehngeficht p£ Gt&tmany in the middle 
ages, are bound.tpgethet by secret: oaths, sighs, and 
posses, any violation 'pf which would incur the 
penalty of death. That such : associations . should 
exist in . the present day. appears very extraordinary; 
yet such , is. .the case, the principle on which they 
are formed:, being ; self-defence. : ' These bodies,.:- 
thougli terrible in their aims, do not consist, as One: 
would think, of vulgar desperadoes, hut for the 
most part of quietly disposed persons ; and their 
arrangements are usually carried on with a degree 
of calmness and impartiality; so that the peaceful 
residents in a new district are generally glad to 
find that the Vigilantes are among them ; hut it is 
very evident that a secret and irresponsible tribunal 
is open, to shocking abuses. No one wEl require 
to be reminded of the persecutions which free 
negroes and white aholitionists used to suffer ; the 
latter, indeed, in many states, being looked uphn 
as criminals Of a deeper dye than murderers, or 
even horse-thieves. It will be understood, therefore, 
that, through tho influence of strong prejudices— 
or, it may be, strong drink — the organisations are 
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gomrtimeS giiilty of acta -wEich no' leasonaEle man 
could extenuate. 

Obviously tile: ve^ exiatence of Vigilance Com* 
mittees Eas a generally demoralising tendency. 
TEe levity witE wEich all classes, and even women, 
talk of stringing men up, is one of tlie most revolt- 
ing features of western society j tEe anecdotes wEicli 
you will: Eear coolly told, and as coolly listened to, 
would send ;a thrill of horror through an audience 
, anywhere else. Yet it is a niatter of course that this 
should he so, as ‘ use doth breed a habit in a man.’ 
At the town of Cheyenne, a little to the north of 
Denver— not a very large place, now, hut, at the 
time of which I speak, only a railway town— the 
roughs and thieves were in extraordinary force, 
and no assistance, as usual, being derived or ex- 
pected from the ordinary law-officers, a Vigilance 
Committee was formed, which went to work so 
energetically that, for a fortnight at a time, a man 
was found eyery nrorning hanging to a telegraph 
pole, the favourite gibbet in those parts; and on 
one occasion: the four poles Tvliich carried the wire 
aoro.ts the central square, had ' eitc/i a dead man 
dangling, as a testimony to the work of the 
Vigilantes. At :Sheridan, on the Kansas Pacific 
line,:four men at one time have been hung on the 
tressel bridge hard by ; while, on the Denver and 
Cheyenne road, seven, men were all ‘ strung up ’ 
the same night, which was the most wholesale 
dealing I ever knew. 

In the eye of the law — supposing the law in the 
Dnited States to have any eyes — the hanging of a 
rough by the Vimlantes is as bad, I presume, as 
thh. hanging of a vigilante by the roughs ; but, in 
practice, the things are very ditferent. If it were 
not for these committees, the peopling of the fron- 
tier . would proceed very mmy — would have, 
indeed, sometimes to he suspended. The necessity 
for their existence cannot be fully appreciated by 
any one who is .not acquainted with the utter dis- 
trust the bulk of the people in the United States 
have of their Judges, juries, and courts, even in 
great :cities,nnd in ah ranks. But what better 
could be expected, when we know that judges are 
appointed by popular suifrago, and need to con- 
ciliate the mob whom, probably, they despise ? 

This - distrust . in: judges and juries is one great 
cause of their proneuess to: form these irregular 
tribunals ; aud: it : must be owned that such a 
feeling is not without foundation. In November 
1872, there were eighteen murderers in the Tombs 
prison at New York, the most recent murder 
among them being fully ten months old ; while at 
least one— the brutal Forster, who: murdered, Mr 
Putnam, an : inoffensive elderly gentleman, on . a 
street car, in open day— had been there, for 
eighteen months. ; fourteen of these men had 
never been: tried at all; four : had: been tried;, 
but, as in the case of Stokes, who shot Fisk, 
and who: was:: in the Tombs at the time I; men- 
tion, as soon as tried, a motion for a new trial 
is invariably made, and as invariably granted. 
But, in the same month— November— a lawyer 
named Eing : shot ii another : named O’Neilj. almost 
under the , eyes of the judge, on leaving- the 
ohamhers of the latter, near 'Wall Street, for no 
reason but that : the : murdered man had .given, 
-evidence that King did not likei I was close, by. 
the : spot, and the , excitement was .tremendous. 
There was a general desire to. ‘lynch King,’, who 
was with difficulty resoued ; and the loudly 


expressed determinatioh to take the law into their 
own hands in future, and the often echoed declara- 
tion, that. ‘ hanging was played out in New York,’ 
shewed thefeehn^ Af the well-dressed crowd, and 
the cpiarter to wliioh they looked for a remedy of 
their grievance. It was commonly remarked that, 
after this display, there ‘would he a little stringing- 
np among the Tombs lodgers ; ’ and the prophecy : 
was fulfilled. : 

Go where yon will, the same feeling of distrust 
in the courts and judges is expressed. Whenever 
any murder of particular atrocity is committed, if 
the parties are in a respectable sphere, bets are 
offered that the crimkial escapes soot-free, and sar- 
castic comments on the preliminary proceedings 
are freely made. In a certain town in the west, 
two men had a ‘difficulty,’ and oife went up) to the 
other in the open street, and, in the presence of 
several spectators, shot him dead. He was arrested ;, 
the day of his trial came on, and popular belief 
inclinod to the idea that this man at anyrate would 
bo punished. His brother arrived in the town a day 
Or two before the trial, and was said to have ‘inter- ' 
viewed ’ the jury ; the probability is that he did so,' 
as, after hearing the evidence, which was as simple: ; 
and point-blank as given above, they returned a 
verdict of ‘Not guilty.’ My readers will not he 
surprised to learn that in this very town they have 
now an active Vigilance Committee, who reoehtly ' 
held a ‘neok-tie festival ;' that is, the liight before 
I last came through the place, they broke. open the 
jail, seized a man who was charged with burglary, 
and duly ‘ stjung him np_ ’ to a telegraph pole. If 
any member of the committee had been asked why 
he did not, at anyrate, wait for the action of the 
court, his reply, would probably have shewn that 
he consideretl the burglar’s escape from punishment 
entirely a question of dollars. 

It must also be borne in mind that, on the fron- 
tier, to. say the least, the officials who are. appointed : 
to administer the law, and whose titles read very 
well on paper, often do nothing at all to check the 
lawless and dangerous ; sometimes they are utterly 
afraid of them, and sometimes are more likely to 
play into their hands than to attempt to repress 
them. Some things which could he related under 
this' head are absolutely incredible to English, 
readers ; it by no means follows, however, that 
they are not true. In one instance, the sheriff of a 
county was urged to make some effort to capture . 
certain robbers, who kept a whole district in :feaT. 
This sheriff had no properly organised force at his 
back, and no means of obtaining any> so: extreme .' 
offioienoy was hardly to he looked for ; and ho used 
to levy some man, and make an excursion into the 
mountains after these wretches— who were , most 
atrocious characters, doubly and trebly dyed mur- 
derers — and' he would always send them word 
when he was coming, and where he should pretend 
to eeaioh, 'When the .. pursuit, was .supposed ,to:. he..; 
hottest, the robbers have been known to call, 
repeatedly, at the sheriff’s house, stable their 
horses, have their suppers, and rest the night 
there. This information was derived from men 
who saw the robbers at his house, from the man 
who was sent to warn them, and from the lips of 
the outlaws themselves. Indeed, were it not for 
fear of the Vigilantes, it would he nearly impossible 
to keep a number of the inhabitants of tliese frontier 
villages from siding with and ahetting the roughs. 
The moat dangerous confederacy I have known 
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mTtliing' about we sure of tke sympathy of some or hovvereic^eat a time may liave elapsed, banging 
influential xesiflente, and whenevet any project was is hia mevitable 4oom.^ Denver can furnish, as 
on fooh or movement: against them unJertahen, it many examples of this deferred vengeance w any 
was said that the sherifl-not the oflicial just town in the IJmted States, and tho wooden bndge 
ilhided to^wouldsend a man .on his fastest horse at the western side of the town was nyery favourite 
un to their haunts, so that everything done to place of execution _in such oases. This would he 
detect or cripple them was always discounted But carried out sometimes at mid-day, no one ever 
when bhce the Vigilantes are firmly 'estahlished, dreaming of interfering ; the man had been warned, 
such treachery would become too dangerous to be had had the hardihood to refcuni, and therefore gny 
indulged ; for such accomplices would.be chosen as secrecy could he dispensed with. No lynching ’ 
thhflrst victims ^ ^ has taken place m Denver for several years s hut 

The Vigilance Oommittees are how pretty well so highly is the practice held in respect, that there 
considered as a recognised institution ; every is no doubt but that, should crime and violence get 
attempt bn the part of government to' put them very much ahead, an immense Vigilance Uommittee 
down having been a failure. So weU are their would at once he formed. _ , 

functions understood, that, in practice, government In conclusion,it may be noticed that all over the 
offlowls deal with them as with ordinary tribunals. United States there seemsdo be a great propensity 
Two men murdered, in 1872, a sergeant of cavalry to form secret oluha ; as in addition_to the Vigilan- 
for the sake of Ms horse ; they were captured, and tes, they have at, the same time the K. K. K. or Ku- 
proved to be well-known characters, who had com- Klnx-Klan ; the meaning or origin of which name no 
mitted many depredations in my own district. The one knows, excepting that Elan is meant for ‘Ulani 
military captured them, and they were in custody TMs is a dreadful, I may say a savage organisation, 
at'Ebrt Union, about a hundred miles &om Santa to repress the influence and check the elevation of 
E& in New Mexico ; but it was determined to hang the negro race, and the papers teem with records: 
them, as it waS' morally certain that if they were, of muirier, arson, and violence, committed by these, 
sent for trial they would escape. So a body of gangs—that is, such papers as daro notice their 
the residents about there ‘ organised’ themselves, proceedings at aU. Then, before the war, they had 
applied for the murderers; and the oiBcers 'gave the Know-nothings; and the feeling which called 
tfi&L up to the civil power,’' as they described it. this assoeialaon into existence k about the . most 
The oivil power did what they were expected to widely spread of all in the nortliern part of the; 
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he had hroxighi down, with liini ‘to protect his 
interests,’ as he said. And Sergeant Flint, having, 
been conversant with the various steps taken for 
the recovery of the; will, was also of the company. 
So, at Oswald’s wish, was Beatrice Fleming herself, 
although Mrs Dashwood was far too ill and too 
unnerved to he by the side of her young guest. 

' All manner of wild reports were in circulation 
as to; the ! adventures of the lately missing testa- 
ment, and yet it occurred to no one to question its 
authenticity. ; Even John, the heir-at-law, who 
had so much at stake, did not venture to express a 
doubt, but contented himself with whispering to 
his attorney, who stood at his elhow like a familiar 
spirit at that of a medieval necromancer, to keep 
his eyes and ears open for flaws, and to assure him- 
self that the will was not one of those which will 
not, in technical phrasedlogy, hold water. 

‘You will observe, gentlemen,’ Mr Glegg had 
said .hy way of exordium, ‘ that the envelope of the 
document is in the same condition as when closed 
:;by iny partner, Mr Goodeve ; that it ys regularly 
enddrsed; aHd thaithe :dfiiee seal, which my part- 
ner carried with : Mm to the Fountains, has left an 
impression, on the' wax which has not been tam- 
pered with. That Lady Livingston had it among 
her papers, and that it was thence purloined at 
the moment of her sudden decease, is sufiiciently 
proved by the logic of circumstances ; and I have 
no hesitatiori in saying that I could establish this 
hy vivA Doce evidence, were it necessary, I will 
now, .with yduf permission, execute the duty wliioh, 
when last we met in the dining-room of the 
Fountains, I had scanty hopes of being enabled to 
perform, that of breaking the seal, and of reading 
the will.’ 

The seal was broken, and the Last Will and 
Testament, of the Eight Honourable Lavinia, 
Dowager Baroness Livingston, was withdrawn 
, from Its envelope, opened, and smoothed out by 
the lawyer's praotised hand. The ' very rustling 
of the paper, BO different in degree from the 
rustling of other , paper, paused all hearts to beat 
. and aU: eyes to be attracted to the document before 
Mr Glegg. Then, the attorney, himself slightly 
agitated^for was not this, a will exceptional and 
. peculiar above Ml those with which he had had 
to do?— -read aloud the, following provisions on 
, the part of : the testatrix. :; ' The bequests and gifts 
were many, but none were of great value. Certain 
jewels, pictures,, and old olrina went to . various 
old Mends. Five hundred pounds, with a diamond 
brooch, went to console Mrs General Buckram for 
the loss of her liberal neighbour ; and similar 
degaoies and mementoes were bestowed on two or 
three others of the elderly recluses at Hampton 
Court.’. The old servants/; with .several aged and 
infirm, pensioners of Lady Livingston’s, received 
; annuities. . All the; memhers of the - establishment 
: at , the Fountains were more , or less remembered in 
: that substantial form of recollection which; is the 
moat appreciated. To Violet Maybrook was allotted 


she be unmarried and desirous of quitting England, 
otherwise to be disposed of at her pleasure and 
with this; gift of moneyi an emerald ring which the 
dowager often werei’: ; Beatrice Floming^sj name 
was set down in connection with a: pearl cross and 
gold chain, ‘given me by her dear mother long 
ago, and wMoh I know she will value for the sake 


of the associations.’ . But five or six thousand 
pounds represented the whole amount of the 
bequests, so far as money was concerned.: : , . 

.Now came the moment of real interest, as the 
lawyer, clearing his voice, coinmenoed, the recital. 

‘ All my real and personal estate’— -‘ to wit, HeavL 
tree Hall’— ‘hum, hum, arable, coppice,, pasture, 
fields, tenements, and meSSnages ’—-‘in the;. Three 
per Cent. Consolidated, ahem’— ‘ after payment of 
myjust debts and the above-mentioned legacies ’— 
were run over in the midst of breathless silence. 
Then came the words, ‘heir and residuary, legatee,’ 
and all listened.for the name that all expected to 
hear, the name of .her who was well known to, 
have been the dowager’s favourite kinswoman and 
destined heiress. But to the wonder of allwho heard 
it, and of the reciter himself, the name read out 
was that, not of Beatrice Fleming, hut of f my late 
lord’s nephew, Oswald Charlton, Esquire, barrister- 
at-law.' 

; Then arose a clamour of voices, Oswald’s being, 
the loudest in the utterance of the, surprise which ’ 
he, in common with the rest, felt at this unlooked- 
for climax to. the disposition, of the dowager’s 
effects. 

‘ There must be some mistake in the wording of 
the will,’ said the young man, rising from Mis ; 
chair, and comiog up to where the lawyer was 
seated. ‘It is perhaps as trustee, oras exeoutor,' 
that 1 am set down.’ 

‘Excuse me, but there is no mistake at, all,’ per;." 
siated Mr Glegg; ‘you are indeed executor, but jt;;; 
is no sinecure office which is thus .assigned to you. 
Under the will, which ■ is carefully drawn ■ and, 
clearly Wordecl, Heavitree Hall, and all the prop- 
erty real and personal, charged with the legacies 
I have mentioned, go to you in absolute possession : 
and fee-simple. There is no trust, no condition. 
The dowager, our esteemed client, has left you aE 
as' unreservedly as if you had’ been her own and 
only son.' 

.Bashwood now strode forwatdj and with his 
features distorted by passion, furiously struck the 
table; wnth his clenched hand. 

‘’This is some infamous trickery,' he cried aloud 
—‘some rascally juggle ! If the old: witch really ; 
was in her fight mind when she signed that 
trumpery jargon, there must: have; been undue 
influence em;moy®h to cause it. , : :Why, her intern ; 
tions/ towards my cousin Beatrice were, known.:,:; 
as if they had been gazetted. — Don’t suppose, Mr ' 
Oharlton, or whatever you call yourself,; that l am; ; 
the dupe of your .preteuded astonishmeut, > weE;aB:; ; 
you enact your, part. It is not the first time that 
a snib'dih-spoken hypocrite’ 

:‘Foi; shame, Sir Erederiok!’ exclaimed three of 
the' cousins with one breath ; while Oswald drew ;, 
MaiseE' up to his fuE height aud loofced his insulter ; 
calmly in the face. 

‘■Your irritatiou is. natural. Sir Erederiok Dash-' 
■wood,’ he said: quietly, ‘although: youT' mode of 
expressmg.it isunjustias: weE as offensive. iJ think; :: 
no one here will disbelieve me when I say that 
tMs most singular wEl has been fuEy as great 
a source, of astonisbmeut to me as to any here. 
Heaven knows, I never harboured a thought of 
inheriting my aunt’s property. I expected, as all 
expected, to hear Mias Fleming’s, name read out 
as-’. 

‘ By Jove ! I see it now 1 ’ interrupted Dashwood, 
Ms. voice, quivering with anger. ‘To spite me, by 
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Heaven ! the old ■woman has done tbia If Beatrice 
had hnt had the sense to keep silent as. to the 
engagement! But no! Shehas ruined its both by 
her insisting on telling all to the capricious ’~— 

‘ It is my turn no-w, Sir Frederick, to bid yo-n be 
silent,’ said Beatrice, coming forward -with a firm, blit 
gentle dignity of bearing, before 'which the baronet 
stood rebuked. ‘If no consideration. toivarda. the 
dead restrains yon, I must at least insist that in my 
presence you do not wrong the memory of her who 
was to me, left motherless, all that a mother could 
have been.’ - ■ 

‘ And who has now left you a beggar,’ said 
Dashwood sullenly. : 

‘ Her money was her own, and she was at liberty 
to bestow it on whom she would,’ replied Beatrice 
with fearless oombosuro. ‘Ido not love her the 
less, or pay leas honour to her dear memory, 
i heca'ase she has thought fit to leave the property, 
elsewhere. Yes, I shall be very poor, as you have 
said; cousin. Nevertheless, if you hold me to my 
word, lam still ready to keep my promise, and’- — 
.‘ And' many roe — that’s your meaning, is it ?’ 
broke in Dashwood, with a second blow upon the 
table that made the writing materials and Mr 
(jleggis spectacles leap .uneasily up— *‘ and let us 
iStarve together ? No, by George ! ,; .I;’m ottt .of t7ia< 
trap, anyhow.’ 

' fAm I to understand, Frederick Dashwood, that 

you— -relinqnish’ Beatrice began, but her 

voice and her. courage both failed her, imd ; she 
clung for support to the chair beside her, and left 
the sentence incomplete. . , 

. The .baronet merely answered by a brutal laugh. 

‘ You, Mr Glegg,’ he said, turning to the lawyer, 
‘are you sure there’s no cqdiod, or whatever 
idiotic , name you. call .it .by, tacked to the will, 
which altera matters 1— You shake your head. 
And' is the thing witnessed and dated, and the 
rest of it, so as to be. binding?’ - . 

: ‘Signed,, sealed, and delivered, in due . and 
proper form,’ returned Mr Glegg. distantly ; ‘ as 
your . man of business, Sir Prederiok, will doubtless 
inform you,, should you desire tq have the. docu- 
ment professionally examined, tfhere never.was a 
willthat left fewer.loopholes for litigation.’ : 

‘So I see ! ’ acknowledged John Fleming, with a 
: groan; To the la.st, he had hoped for some iiifor- 
'mality ito. he detected, for some ambiguity of 
expression, something, that would leave an open- 
ing for a triangular duel in the Court of Chancery, 
invwhioh- the sLord of Pinchbeck’s ■weighty purse 
might; ;■ perhaps : outlast the resources of other 
claimants. But now ho saw that resistance was 
hopeless, and his legal adviser from Tliavies 
Inn saw it too.' So John Fleming, heir-at-law, 
and who had forty-eight hours previously exer- 
cised all the rights of ownership, now came 
cringing up to Oswald, to deprecate any anger on 
his part as to ceitain cuttings-down of timber, 


under the belief that all there was hia very own. 
But Oswald was in no mood to discuss ■with the 
dispossessed, inheritor of the Warwiekshire property 
the details of its managoraant. Turning to Dash- 
wood, he addressed him in a tone that arlraitted of 
no denial : ‘ Sir Frederick, I take the company 
here! to witness that Miss Beatrice Fleming, your: 
cousin,' has most honourably, ottered to Mfii her 
engagement of marriage, of long standing, as ail 


well hnoW, ■»!& yourself. You have yet to give 
your answer.’ 

‘ I know no right which you have to champion 
my cousin’s cause, or to, interrogate me,’ answered 
Dashwood gruffly, but \yith less insolence of man- 
ner than before. ‘But since you seem so interested 
in the subject, I’ll, tell you. that I have no more 
intention o'f marrying the young lady you speak of 
than I have of cutting my throat~not so much,: 
perhaps. I’m a poor man, and could not afford 
the luxury of a wife, unless she had enough for: 
both. I have waited, and hoped, for the chance of 
the dowager’.? fortune for years, and nowit is lost, 
I cry off! and there’s an end of it.’ 

‘You give in e hack iny promise ? you release 
me from it? Say so, Sir Frederick, and he 
generous for once !’ said Beatrice imploringly s' 
and then she covered her face with her hands, and 
sank sobbing into a chair. 

‘I release you, if that’s what you want me to 
say,’ replied Sir Frederick impatiently. . ‘I hate a- 
scene, and I have nothing to keep me here any 
longer ; so, good-bye to you all ; ’ and he turned to 
look for his hat, when the sound of 'Yiolet May- 
brook’s name struck upoh hia ear, and he 'turned; 
towards a knot of . the: hy-standers which had 
gathered around Sergeant Flint, and the members; 
of which ■were ;eagerly disouesing ; in an undertone 
the circumstances of.the late arrest. 

‘ What ’s that you say 1 ’: asked .Dashwood 
bluntly; and then added ; ‘ I beg your pardon. : E 
am excited, and that sort of thing. But what was 
it you were saying about Miss mdybrook having ' 
been here?’ 

‘ Wo were merely, saying,’ returned the Honour- 
able and Reverend Fleming ‘how distressing a 
thing it was for poor Mr,? Philip Daah-w'ood, . Good':, 
heavens ! , In her very house, before her very dyes, 
a young person, for whom, as I understand, she had 
always shewn the greatest affection, to be arrested, 
for the murder oi the poor lady’s own child, a 
crime so cruel and causeless’- — - 
‘Murder! You must have been misinibrnied, 
Mr Fleming, if it is of Violet— of Miss Mayhrook-— 
that you speak ! ’ gasped out Sir Frederick, his dry ,■ 
lips having some apparent difficulty in forming the 
words ; hut his manner instantly attracting every ' 
eye towards him. 

The Honourable aud Reverend Fleming shook his 
head. 

‘Unfortunately, I,am:not in error,’ he. said, with 
some, real feeling ; were it so, poor Mrs. Philip 
would have been spared a cruel stab to a heart that 
had suffered enough : , already ; aud that unhappy ^ 
girl, who, as l am told, scarcely attempted to deny, 
her guilt when taxed with it by the eye-witness, 
Miss Larpent, would have a less awful reckoning 
to face before human and divine justice. The 
imotive, indeed, is as yet mere matter.of conjecture ; 
but’ 

‘ She could have had no motive. If she did it, 
she must have been mad ; hut I, for one, do not 
believe the story. It was an accident. Every one 
knew’-— — 

Here the baronet faltered in his speech, and 
looked uneasily around him. His face was blanched, 
suddenly, to an ashen paUor, and his vety lips 
were ■w'h'te, and he seemed to shrink into himself, 
as if he had lost some inches of his tall stature, 
while his bloodshot eyes mot, resentfully, every 
inquiring glance that was bent upon him. 
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pcension of the reading of the will. He had not to 
W’ait very long heibre Beatrice, looking sad, pale, and 
fair, like a, sweety pure lily, came into the drawing- 
room, wherein so many eveiits had of late taken, 
place, of a natiira quite foreign to the peacefal 
antecedents of that hitherto quiet nook. The 
windows were open, and the: fragrant creepers still 
formed a screen through whioh the sea-breeze was 
filtered, and whence stilb enine the hiisy hum of 
bees, making the most of every shining hour for 
the emolnnient of the , winged, commonwealth. 
What, to flower, or bee, or to the thrush that 
shewed his speckled breast, and poured forth his 
clear, fresh carol, on the , lawn beyond, signified 
human cares and passions, Violet’s imputed crime, 
Mrs Dashwood’s sorrow, Sir Fredericiv s despairing 
fury, or the pang with which tRe dowager’s heir- 
at-law resigned the fat heritage that ho had 
clutched so readily 1 

■ ‘ Miss Fleming, your most obedient ! This poor 
Mrs Philip — bettor, I gather, but far from: , well 1, 
yes ; that was to be expected,’ began the lawyer, 
rubbing liis hands together, so that the rings he 
wore tinkled faintly as they met. f But inybusi- 
ncss to-day is with yourself, and permit me, Miss 
Beatrice, to say, that in the whole range of my pro- 
fessional experience, I have never undertaken to 
execute a similar errand to that with which my 
client, Mr Oswald Charlton, has tins day obargea 
me.’ At the mention of Oswald’s name a, slight 
tinge of colour rose to Beatrice’s pale cheek, hut she 
merely bowed, and allowed Mr Glegg to continue. 
‘The docuisent which T have brought with me is 
one of great, nay, of the greatest importance. It is 
not, as you see, very voluminous,’ and suiting the 
action to the word, the solicitor laid upon the 
table a thin blue packet of folded paper, endorsed 
in legal copperplate ; ‘ hut it has been well drawn 
and carefully revised, and I may add that it has 
been more rapidly prepared, in consequesiec of the 
urgency of my client’s pressing request, than any 
.settlement or mortgage deed that ever left; our 
office. The character of its contents, Miss Fleming, 

1 can briefly indicate. You are aware, as wo all:: 
are, that under the late Lady Livingston’s will, so 
marvellously recovered, Mr Chariton takes : the, 
whole property.’ 

‘ Yes ; 1 know that it is so,’ said Beatrice, smfl- 
ing ; ‘ but I cannot see. what I’ 

‘ &ve to do with the matter,’ put in Mr Glegg ■, 
‘and, indeed, ypu must be surprised at, ;my coming,: 
here to recapitulate what is already . known. :This 
is a deed of gift, by which Mr Oswald Charlton 
at once makes over Heavitree Hall and its acres, 
the money in the funds, and, ahem ! all real and 
personal property accruing to him in: .virtue of . 
Lady Livingston’s will, freely and ;uncond:ltioEally^ 
to yourself.’ And the lawyer leant* back in ihit 
chair, as if to enjoy the amazement of the listener. 

‘To me I’ said Beatrice, with the simple wonder 
of a child. 

‘ To Miss Beatrice Fleming, her heirs, oxecutors, 
administrators, and assigns,’ read out Mr Glegg, 
with his eyes upon theiolio sheets now open,:hafore ; 
him. ‘Mr Oharlton earnestly begged me to remind 
you, should you feel any delicacy ns to the accept- 
ance of so magnificent a present, that in doing as 
he does, he is merely fulfilling what were un- 
questionably, her ladyship’s intentions- during the 
last years or her life ; that she was in the habit of 
describing you as her hehess, and the future 


‘I do not wonder you are shocked, Sir Frederick? 
said some one near him. ‘ You were ih Canada, 1 
think, at the time ’——— ' . 

‘I was. And what of that?’ demanded Dashr 
wood fiercely ahd then bit liis lip, aa^if in anger 
against himself for the imprudent words. ‘I beg 
yohr pardon,’ he added— ‘ this dreadful news— yes, 
the poor little hoy’— — -• 

He snatched lip his hat,: and pulled out his 
watch, muttering something about business in 
London, and shook hands with two or three of 
, those nearest to him, and so edged Ms way towards 
the door. Sergeant Flint, narrowly observing him, 
dropped Ms hand into a side coat-pocket, and 
seemed to finger something there concealed, some- 
thing that opened softly, and shut with a sharp 
snap, as if its steel jaws had hungered to inclose a 
pair ef manacled wrists. But Sir Frederick left 
the room without hinderanoe, and Ms departure 
was an. evident source of relief to all present. 
-Beatrice Fleming had gone also, resisting' Oswald’s 
whispered request that she would remain, and was 
weeping rip-stairs in Mrs Dashwood’s chamber. 
Nor did the assembly continue very long in session, 
the business of the day being done. There were 
refreshments laid out for them in another room, 
and of these they partook ; and there was clinking 
of wine-glasses and rattling of forks, while the two 
chief topics of conversation were, naturally, the 
unexpected disposal of Lady Livingston’s property, 
and the strange behaviour of the baronet. The 
former of these two subjects had neoessarily to be 
discussed with some degree of reticence, owing to 
the presence of the new owner of Heavitree, and of 
the late one in the person of the heir-at-law. But 
no such reason seemed to bridle men’s tongues as 
related to Dasliwood’s remarkable agitation on 
hearing of Violet’s arrest. 

‘I suppose the explanation simply is, that he 
was in love with her,’ said somebody; ‘he was 
quartered for a long time in Montreal, whioh was 
her native place.’ 

‘ I can scarcely suspect Sir Frederick of a dis- 
interested attachment,’ sententiously rejoined the 
Honourable and Eeverend Fleming. ‘ If ever I saw 
Fear written on a man’s face, I saw it to-day. If he 
had been going to he hanged, he could scarcely 
have ,been:inore pale.’ , : 

Sergeant Flinty who -was: eating at a side-table, 
overheard this remark; and again lovingly fingered 
the handouffs in his pocket.:. And soon afterwards 
the party broke up, Oswald lingering the last, and 
endeavouring; but in vain, to obtain a few moments’ 
speech of Beatrice before . leaving. 

: ! Tell Miss Fleming that she shall hear from me 
from London,’, was the simple message which he 
sent hefore quitting the house. : : 


CHAMEB SXXIX.— enVBSr AND !CAKEII. 

‘Is Miss Fleming at home? Ah! and Mrs 
DashwOod? better in health, hut not recovered, 
eh? Well, don’t disturb her on my .aooouilt. 
Tell Miss Beatrice Fleming that ,Mr Glegg— 
Goodeve and Glegg — ^is here on. business which 
concerns her— business of great, of vc-ry gi-eat 
importance.’ 

: It was Mr Glegg who spoke at the door of Mrs 
Fhilip Dashwooda pretty residence, the Dingle, 
and it 'was now precisely one week, day for day, 
since Mr Glegg’s last visit to Whithome, on the 
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treaty; of extradition. , As , fon Miss Maytu-ook, she 
has been taken, before , a magistrate,, but the: crime 
of, which she is aooused : comes under the jurisdic- 
tion of a, colonial; courtt, not an imperial on& , So 
soon as certain’ formalities have been complied 
with, she is to be sent, to Ganada, there to take, her 
trial. Hitherto, there has been spine difSonlty as 
regards., the evidence— Bat 1; don’t think you 
quite foEow me, Miss Fleming.’ ; , 

. ‘ No. I was thinking,’ said Beatrice, looking up, , 
‘what an escape from worse than death had been 
mine I’, , , i' ' 

, ‘ Indeed, it, has,' returned the lawyer, oorclially ;. 
‘though I admit that none: of hs Suspected Sir 
Frederick to be quite so black as he has since been 
painted. But with respect to the hneiness in hand, 
what answer may I take hack to my client-r-aa 
refers,,! mean,; to the deed of gift 1’ ; : ■ 

.‘The gift! ! accept it,’ answered- jBeatrioe* 
simply. 

‘lam very glad tO: hear it,’ said the, solicitor, 
‘and so wiU Mr Charlton be, I am sure. I never 
knew any man more eager to acquire a property 
than he has been to get quit of this one. So if 
you will kindly sim, this: acknowledgment, my 
work wiE be complete, and you shall be placed 
in possession of your rights without an instant’s 
unnecessary delay. The will was proved, I may 
as well mention, with unusual expedition ; ; but 
then there was no one to oppose probate, since 
Mr John Fleming preferred to make a virtue; of 
necessity,: and the proctor did his work quickly. 
So if you wEl. kindly sign here,, where you see the 
red wafers and the pencil marks, and again here, 
and here, I shall not have to trouble you any 
further,’ 

. ‘Took it,' said Mr Glegg to IrimseE, as he looked 
from the window of his first-class carriage, in the 
up-traih that bore him’baok to busy London— 
‘took it, as a child takes a raspberry-jam tart, and 
apparently quite as much as a matter of' course. 
,No doubt, no hesitation, none of those ’dejicate 
scruples of which my Q.uixote of a client was so 
much afraid. After all, who could have the stoiciem 
to refuse that snug place ia.’Warwiekshirei With its 
meadows and its fields, coal-pit, coppice, hed^e-row 
timber, and park of fat fallow deer 'browsing so 
contentedly beside that reedy, swan-haunted mere 
that they caE the lake ?' And then Mr Glegg fell to , 
iSpeculating on the probabEities of Beatrice's future 
life. .Would she marry? Of, that;there; was, he 
thought, but little doubt. And would she, or her 
husband, : whoever he might he, put faith in 
another attorney, or cQntmae .to manage the^rop;' 
erty and to receive the rent3;per .Goodeve and Glegg, 
as had for years: heett : the habit of the dowager ? 


mistress of Heavitree, to all with whom she. con--' 
versed in a confidential manner ; and that, in 
i undertaking the search for the stolen will, he was :■ 
::aoting'aolely with a view to your benefit, and in 
nO: sense: for his own. To receive the;, gift in the 
same frank and loyal spirit, in wMch it is; made, is 
what he entreats yon to do, firmly resolved as he 
is, never to profit, by the unlooked-for liberality 
postbumously evinced by Lady Livingston towards 
himself.’ 

. ‘Is that^aE— that . Mr .Charlton has asked you- 
to: say . to me?’: asked . Beatrice, speaking very 
slowly, and?after a pause, : The lawyer replied in 
the afarmative, ’’ 

‘ Nothing,’ he said, ‘ prevented my client, imme- 
diately on the reading of the wiE, from publicly 
renouncing the rights thus acquired in favour of 
Lady Livingston’s natural heiress, , save the fear 
that he: should thus expose you to a renewal of 
Sir Frederick: Dashwood’s mercenary courtship. 
That danger, however, was averted. We all heard 
the; .baronet distinctly release you from your 

E romise, if, indeed, any such pledge would be 
eld binding to a man whose only alternative has 
been between the disgrace of flight and the igno- 
- miny of a felon’s death,’ . . . 

‘ flow ! ’ exclaimed Beatrice, starting as; she 
heard these ominous words ; ‘ what has he done so 
d:readful as to bring upon him consequences such 
as these of wliich yoir speak ? I knew h i m to be 

: wild and reckless, but ' 

‘Ah, my dear young lady,' intervened the more 
worldly-wise solicitor, ‘ when you coraa. to be as 
old, and to have seen as much of the shady side of 
human nature as I have done, you wEl be better 
able to understand the potentiality of mischief that 
exists beneath, a showy outside. But at anyrate, 
some paper was found; artfully concealed, which it 
appeared that Miss May brook always carried about 
her person, and the contents of which were a formal 
promise of marriage, in the handwriting of Captain 
(not then Sit Frederick) Dashwood, and signed, by 
him. This, of itself, would be nothing, but the 
wording of the compact is compromising in the 
highest degree, for it goes on to say:: “Should I, 
thrdngh her act, become heir to my grandfather’s 
baronetcy;” and the meaning of this, when read 
by :the light, thrown upon it by Miss Larpent’s 
revelations, is only too clear.’ 

; ..HKoiri.ble l;moat horrible !’ said Beatrice, shud- 
dering this wiU be a new grief to poor Mrs ' 
.Bashwood).' who never, thought worse of Sr 
Frederiok thanthat he was indolent, and wasteful, 
and even to me, Ettle cause as I had to like or to ■ 
esteem him, it is sad to hear it — if it is, really 

S DSslble f hat: he could! ; have plotted against the 
fe of a poor child. But it is too monstrous to 
be true, surqly, surely, Mr Glegg ?•' 

‘ Unluckily, Miss Fleming,’ answered the lawyer, 

‘ yonr cousin has made a virtual confession by 
absconding ;;::fhough, indeed, by so doiimj'he has, 
Up to the present time, eluded arrest. I, for one, 
should not oe soriy were he never to be brought 
tp the bar of human justica ; not from any sym- 
pathy with such a wretch — quite Eicliard Hi. over 
again — hut then, the disgrace to the family 1 Nor 


had for years: heett:the haMt::of the dowager? 
The firm would still go. on under the' old flag, even 
though poor Mr .Samuel: Goodeve: : should never, 
again darken the doors of the Bedford Kow office 
with his bodily presences = The unfortunate senior 
partner had somewhat;, improved, in,; health since 
the miserable night when ha was brought helpless; 
home; but he was very feeble and. ehildish, men- ; 
tally considered ; and one of his daughters was 
already on her way, overland, from Luolaiow, to 
assist in tending ‘ poor papa.’ 

It was late in the evening when a oopimis- 
Bionaire shewed his medalled breast and empty 
coat-sleeve on the stairs of Oswald's chambers, 
bearing a note from Mr Glegg, infornring the 
unwEling heir that his profler to cede Lady 
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Livingston’s bequest ihadbeen. immediately aocepted, 
and tEe aolmowledgraant signed. It would not be 
aoourata to assert that Oswald’s feelings, on per- 
using this missivBj Were those of unmixed pleasure. 
It was quite true dhat his chief fear had been lest 
Beatrice, through reserve, or pride, or: a riot un- 
natural reluctance to he enriched through his, 
divesting: himself of the fortune which had so ; 
strangely descended to: him,, should decline the 
greatgift which he had urged upon her Over apd 
, over ' agaiu did he tell himself that he was un- 
feignedly glad that no aiich impediment had 
occurred,: that he was well rid of Heavitreo and its 
belongings, and that what he had dope was but an 
act of simple justice, calling for no peouliar grati- 
tude. Yet, somehow, Mr Giegg’s note seemed 
unsatisfactory, and Beatrice to have been perhaps 
over-ready to take the splendid present, without 
apparently much thought of the bestower. Then 
he cMd himself for this feeling of groundless dis- 
coiitenty averring that lau^ersi epistles were always 
dry and ungracious in stylej. and;, that he was-wrong 
to expect;; pat Beatrice should see, in what he had 
done, anythingbeyond a mere restoration to herself 
of wMt W'as fairly hers. ‘I should not wonder,’ be 
saicl, as he threw away the end of his cigar, ‘if my 
poor old aunt really intended this bequest to he 
a sort of secret trust, for Beatrice’s benefit, since 
Lady Livingston must have had a shrewd guess 
that this leaving the property away from her 
would serve to free her from that luckless pledge 
to Bashwood. What, a- Machiavel, in her proper 
sphere of marrying and giving in marriage, the dear 
old woman must have been ! Why, if the: baronet 
had not been, blinded by his. own short-sighted 
selfishness, he need not have fallen so readily into 
the: trap. He had but: to hold Beatrice to her 
word—— But then, again, he probably judged of 
my conduct by his own : and, besides, the fellow 
must have been miserable indeed, always, waking 
or sleeping, with a rope around Iris guilty neck. I 
don’t wonder that he was not as- ready-witted at. an 
emergency as. he might otherwise have been. And 
Beatnce— yes, slie will bo rich now, and, I hope, 
happy.’: . ■ 

In the morning, however, Pe postman on his 
early rounds, brought Min the .following letter, 
bearing the Whithorne postmark : 

‘Mr Glegg will have told you, I daresay, how' 
I. accepted your generous— your rnore than gener- 
ous proposal to give me. all that our dear, dear 
old friend left by her wiU to you. And I am 
afraidj too, that he- has reported my behaviour 
asi that of a , very graceless and ungrateful little 
creature, because I did not, even ask him to thank 
yoUFfor .your great goodness: to me, I do so now, 
from my heart ; and I am not proud enough or 
. foolish: enough: to feel, any false shame at taking, 
from your hand, such a gift, On one condition," 
however, do I agree to this ; and as I could not 
bring myself to speak of that to the lawyer, I pre- 
ferred to say nothing— ;hut my mind was made up 
at once, I am free now, and I accept, along with 
your splendid present of the inheritance, that other 
oiler which you formerly made to me, beside the 
fountains, in the dear old garden at Biohmond. If 
I wore to add tho conventional words, “should you 
still be of the same mind,” I should he self-oon- 
vioted of a bit of silly affectation, and you would 
have a right to scold me for it. But I know you 
love me, dear; know that your brave, true heart 


has. hot . cooled towards me, although it is possible 
— wc women are taught from childhood to con- 
ccM our. feelings— that jrou may be: less certain 
,of my regard for you. It so, doubt me no longer. 
Yon never, never can guess the, bitter,, bitter pang 
with which I submitted to give you up, in obedience 
to my dead mother’s wish,: hud in fulfilment of a 
solemn pledge, now. happily at an end. I owe it 
to you, dear Oswald, to tell you that, of my own 
free will, I accept. both your offers.; and my accept- 
ance of one is conditional on the other’s -being 
still your wish, as.it is that of 

Beatutoe ruuMiirct.’ 

The note ended almost abruptly, as it had begun 
without the customary prefix. We may safely 
conjecture, however, that more pan one sheet of 
paper had been spoiled in the vmn attempts of the ;. 
writer to content herself by commencing with 
‘Dear Mr Charlton,’ ‘ Dear Oswald,’ and the like. 
And Oswald guassed somewhat of this, as he 
pressed the letter to his lips agaiu and again. He 
was happy now. Strange ma^o of the pen, when 
a few lines of black and white can make all the 
difference between rapturous joy and brooding 
care! 


SEA-BISH AND OYSTERS. 

We can, remember when oysters were sold for six- 
pence a hundred— now they are from eighteenpenoe 
to two shillings a dozen ; when a fresh haddock 
could be got for two23enoe — now it is six or 
eight times that modest price ; when a cod was 
sold for ninepeuce, and is now cheap at about 
five shillings ; when herrings were commonly 
three for a penny — now, except when there is 
a glut,- you are well off in buying them at a 
penny or three-halfpence each. And so on with 
the cost of many other kinds of fish and molluscs. , 
Such an enormous rise in the cost of this kind of 
food is curious, and a little perplexing. As; the sea 
on all sides is generally believed to he stocked with 
animal life as abundantly as it was fifty, a hundred, 
or a thousand years ago — ^in faoh to he capable of 
yielding more food than all the hills and plains of 
Britain— Pe wonder is how Pe dearth should have, 
arisen. The harvest being great, is there any 
deficiency of reapers ? 

While troubled, to answer this and other ques- 
tions on Pc subject, there, comes forward, an :• 
enthusiast, James G. Bertram, who, for half a 
lifetime, has thought of little else than about 
fish and oysters ; travoUing from place to place, 
picking up knowledge in his favourite pursuit, 
ha has written a hook {Harvest of the Sea, third 
edition), packed from beginning to end with 
amusing and instructive matters of a fishy 
nature, and coming to us exactly when such in- 
formation is wanted. As regards oysters, in which 
there has been such a revolution in price, Pe 
explanatipn offered is, Pat the beds of these mol- 
luscs have been much overdredged, Pe very young 
when attaining shape having been ruthlessly 
carried away. The Birth of Forth, whence, in 
pmiticular, quantities of cheap oysters used to 
come, has been plundered without mercy. The 
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same thing is told of oyster-sSshing oh the coast 
of France. Oyster-farms wMcli formerly employed 
-doirrteen itindred men, rvith two hundred, boats, , 
: became so reduoed as to require only one hundred 
■men, and twenty boats. Then arose a clamour as to 
what should bo done. It was resolved to try how 
oysters could artificially be made a subject of 

■ culture. Such had, been done successfully at Whit- 
stable and Colne in England, and likewise in Italy, 

- at the famed hake of Avemua. With information 
procured from these .quartos, an immense system 
of oyster-produetion was commenced at He Ee, 
near Eoehelle ; hot only: in the sea, but in aiti- 
ftoial ponds called clawes, into which the sea 
was admitted; the keeping of these ponds con- 
stantly Ml of sea-)vater being indispensable. 

Mr Bertram describes the process of rearing. 
‘The .secret,' he says, ‘consists simply in giving a 
. holding'pko® oyster spat. Strong pillars 

of wood were driven into the mud and sand ; arms 
were added; the whole Avere interlaced with 

- branches of trees, and various boughs besides were 
hung over the beds on ropes and chains ; whilst 
others were sunk iu the water, and kept down by 
a weight. A few boat-loads of oyatei'S being laid 

■ down; tlie spat had no distance to travel in search 
of a home, but found a resting-place almost at the 

i moment of being exuded; and, as the Mry legends: 
say, it grew and grew till, in the fullu^s of time, 
it hecame a marketable commodity.’. The project 
was thoroughly suocessful, and yielded to many a, 
profit of one thousand per cent. A vast quantity 
of oysters were produced almost, as ive . might say, 
out of nothing.--at least, nothing but sea-water. 
A good deal depends, however, on the nature of 
the muddy bottom of the claires, marl being best ; 
the mud and the sea being congenial in supporting 
tbe infusoria which are the food of the: oyster. It. 
is not pleasant to add that a period of prosperity 
was followed by disaster. Out of a spirit of greed, 
the old practice of over-dredging rvas revived ; 
and,. aSfia the case of the goose which was killed 
.for.thei'Sake of its golden eggs, the oyster-harvest 
: cam? to/.aU- ' .end by leaving nothing for future 
: propagatlom . The moral to be drawn is, that, in 
i interests : of ; the community, dredging for 
oysters requires: to be strictly regulated by law, 
just as grouse-shooting is iUegal until the X2th of 
August. 

To meet the great demand in London, rvliere the 
consumption is estimated - at a thousand millions 
of oysters per amurm, there is a most' extensive 
system of gathering small oysters on the coasts of 
:Essex andf Kent, and: selling them, to the Whit- 
iStable people, who carefully lay tlie :brood. in: tlieir 
grounds. Our author speaks pathetically of the 
: factitious London: process ; of feeding oystem ‘ The 
London ■ oystera—aud I regret to say it, for there is 
nothing finer than a genuine oyster— are sophisti- 
cated in the cellars of the buyers, by being stulfed 
with oatmeal till the flavour is all but lost in tire 
fat. The flavour of oysters, like the flavour of all 
other animals, depends on their feeding. The line 
: .ui ihe highly relished Eresfonpans- : oysters is 

said to he derived from the fact of their feeding on 
the refuse liquor which Hoavs from the salt-pans In 


I. that neighbourhood and hence spoken of: as Pau- 
dores. The oysters near Kinsale harbour are 
alleged to have been also remarkable for their 
i quality ; we put them in the past tense, for being 
overfished, they have loim since . disappeared, 

‘ much to the loss of the Irish people, who are 
particularly fond of oysters, and delight in their 
Poldoodies,' 

It is a prevalent notion among Scotch fishermen 
that oysters may be so charmed with singing as to 
fall an easy prey to the dredger. And so goes an 
old rhyme : 

The herring loves the merry moonlight ; 

The mackerel loves the wind ; . 

But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, : 

For ho comes of a gentle kind. 

During the whole time of dredging, a, monoto- 
nous song or hum is accordingly kept up. It is 
stated that talking is strictly forhidden, and: that 
all the requisite conversation is kept up in a kind 
of recitative chant. With what advantage .the 
praotiee is pursued, we know not, hut we acknow- 
ledge that there is in it something picturesque and 
poetical. 

All that can be recorded about oyster-sating in 
this country or France, falls far short of the con- 
sumption of this popiilar mollusc in the United 
States, On this point, we can' personally.'Corrob- 
orate Mr .Bertram’s observations. Dredged at 
various places along tbe coast, they are distributed 
by means of railways and steam-boats to places far 
inland. We have seen them for sale in the far.- 
remote parts of Canada, as well as the States, In 
New York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere, the custom 
is to eat oysters cooked, the preparation taking 
plaoo mostly in oyster-cellars, situated beneath, the 
shops, fronting the street. As far as we could see, 
negroes have a monopoly of the trade ;; and it was 
stated that no one can excel them in the art, of 
cooking and semng up oysters. Baltimore, , in 
Maryland, is said to be the great, oyste^market. 
In that city, says Mr Bertram, ‘it is not uncommou 
for one or two firms each. to “can” a million bushels 
in one year ! Immense numbers of these “canned ” 
oysters are despatched all over , the States to the 
prairies of the far Avest, to the cities of New Mexico, 
to the military forts of the great American desert, ' 
to the restaurants of Honolulu, and to the miners 
searching for gold on the : .Eooky :Moantain8 ; 
whilst fresh oysterSi:.paoked:in::ice; have: been sent 
to great-distances. In the oystewfisheries of Mary- 
land, os . many as six- hundred .vessels, of ' about 
twenty-three tons each, are engaged, inmddition to 
two thousand small boats and canoes.’ Altogether; 
at least two thousand men are thus remuneratively 
employed. 

Within recollection, the husiness of fishing for 
cod, haddocks, and other white fish, in England 
as well as Scotland, was in,: the hands of: ancient;, 
communities, ; scattered along. : the coast; whose, 
apparatus • consisted: of . open boats propelled by : 
sails and , oars, with nets and. hooked lines. It ,was„ 
a simple system, socially interesting, whioh served 
its day. It can do so no longer. The old-fash- 
ioned methods of catohiug fish are wholly inade- 
quate to meet modern Avanta, and need to bs largely :: 
supplemented by fleets of decked vessels, and: other 
appliances adapted for, fishing far away beyond the ' 
region over which the fishermen of former times 
plied their hazardous craft. The nearer fishing- 
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grounds for TJoats 'beings in moat oases, ^eatly 
exhausted by over-netting and hooking, is one 
material reason for the dearth of white fish. An- 
other and equally obvious reason is railway transit. 
‘The railways,’ it is observed, ‘ which have altered 
so many oonditions of life and trade, have changed 
the whold system of fish-oommeroe. Thousands of 
tons nf our best food-fishes are now home daily 
from the sea to the great inland seats of popnlation, 
where there is a sure aud steady demand for as 
much as can he sent.’ The quantity seourod by 
deep-sea fishing is enormous. ‘ It is said that there 
arc at present a thousand trawlers employed for 
the London market; 'and if each of these vessels 
takes about one hundred tons per annum, we 
should find that nearly one hundred thousand tons 
of large fish are taken every year, in addition to 
the ahundaut supplies of herring, mackerel, sprats, 
&o. which are being : constantly forwarded day by 
day to the great metropolis.’ 'Were, the estimate 
extended to the ;whole country, we should imagine 
it would, he ddiihle this atiipunt. : / 

' The aocphnt 'of Mf ;Berti'a!h’s visit to the large 
establishment for ■hieeding various kinds of fresh- 
water fish ktsHuningUe, near Basle, forms not 
the: least interesting part of his work. As the 
artificial breeding of salmon and trout is of con- 
siderable importance to the inhabitants of towns 
situated near lakes and rivers, we propose dealing 
with the subject separately. The mackerel and 
pilchard fisheries on the south coast of England, as 
also the fishings on the French side of the Channel, 
receive due, notice from the writer, hut what is 
said respecting them falls short of the description 
of that vast hranclr of maritime industry, the 
herring-fishery on the . east and west coasts of Scot- 
land. , 

Herrings, as is well knoTO, swim about in 
immense shoals, miles in length and breadth, 
coming to and going from particular stretches of 
sea, in what, seems a rather capricious manner. 
There have been several theories respecting these 
irregular migratory habits. One thing appears to 
be certain : they obey the instinct which leads 
them' to .favourite spots for feeding, and also for 
spawning. That; instinct, however, is universal in 
fish. " They , do not go where there is a deficiency 
of their appropiiate food, ; The Mediterranean, for 
example, has no flsli wortli speaking of, except the 
' sardine. The reason' is; that there being no reces- 
sion of tides, and consequently no sea-weeds, to 
encourage the growth of Crustacea, as food for 
fishes, the water , contains comparatively little 
animal life. The food of the herring is believed 
to consist chiefly of minute, Crustaoeans and float- 
ing infusoria, hut. smaE fishes are also devoured. 

: The quality of. the, herring is very various, and is 
evidently dependent on the; nature of the feeding- 
' ground,. None is equal in richness and delicacy 
of flavour tC that Captured in Loch Eyhe, that ex-; 
tended inlet: of the ; sea reaching: to : Inverary, and : 
, on whicR ' Ardrishaig may be called the metropolis 
of herrings: Yarious localities have : such.-, marked 
differences . in- size, skape, and ; quaUty, , !that an 
expert can at a glance as easily distinguish a ;Loch 
Eyne herring from one, caught in the Firth of Forthj 
as a pastoral farmer: can tell a Cheviot sheep from 
a Southdown. : :W^ fattest 

and best condition; it is oaEed by fisher-people a 
: malm In buying, coanoissenra fake care to get 
: maties. There is anothor::teehnicality worth knowT : 


ing. When caught, the herrings are leekoned by 
crans ; a oran being a measure of forty-five gallons. 

The : boats required in the herring-fishery, 
although open, are of considerable size; in. order to 
contain the large quantity of nets which are used, 
as weU as to bring home the mass of 'fish that may 
be taken. Along the Scottisll coast, from Aberdeen 
northwards, fisliing for herrings is a staple profes- 
sion; the culminating point heihg; Wick in Caith- 
ness. In July and August, when the capture chiefly 
takes place, you hear of scarcely anything else 
talked but about herrings. The whole population 
is agog on the subject, , ‘Ony fi.sh this mornin’ ?’ is 
the first salutation. Of one neighbour to another. 

‘ At Wick, the native inhabitants, augmented by 
four thousand strangers, waken into renewed life ; 
it is like Doncaster on the ajsproach of the StLeger.’ 

All brightens up at the prospect of the fishery; the' 
shops 'being fresh painted outside, and newly Te- 
pleniahed within. The strangers who make their 
appearance are what are caEed the ‘hired hand-s.' 
Many of them are small furraerkfrom the Hebrides, 
who coihe to earn an honest: penny, wherewith to 
pay their rent, The streaming away of the boats 
to the fishing-ground, is a sight worth seeing, for 
perils of the deep have to be encountered, and the 
female part of the population look on the depanture 
with corresponding anxiety. Vast as is the trade, 
it is unfortunately said to he on an unhealthy 
footing. There are a few independent fishermen 
who own boats and nets, and have means to hire 
hands. But in very many oases, money needs to 
be advanegj by enters, who bargain for so many 
crans, paying the money long in advance, and. even 
landing; sums for the purchase, of boats and nets. 

As there is no absolute certainty that there wEl be 
a good fishing season, the money advanced may not 
he redeemed, and scenes of distress ensue. Mr 
Bertram mentions that too frequently the sums 
advanood ‘are spent in the public-houses.’ Thou- 
sands of, pounds are' so dissipated months before 
the fishiiig begins. When the season proves a 
favourable one, all is well, the money is repaid, yet, 
for want of a -proper degree of economy, the eiTor 
of borrowing is repeated. At some few places, this 
nnhappyfsystem of putting labour in pawn to capi- 
talists, has been relinquished ; aud it would he a 
good thing if it were everywhere abandoned. 

The uncertainty of. the catch loads to supei- 
stitious notions abont f luck,’ by trusting to which, 
there is little social advancement. We know 
fishing villages which. With no want of profitable 
industry, ore; just what ; they were half a century 
ago. Instead of nocumulatmg capital, and taking; 
the lead iU' commerce, the toiling, inhabitants : of 
-these places have allowed outsiders to carry away 
their trade, and still they toil on in their : compara^. 
tively small way as in days of yore. ‘ It is notable,’ 
says onr author, ‘that after a favourable season, 
the weddings among the fishing populations are: 
very numerous.; The anxiety for a good season 
may he noted all along the British coasts, from, 
Newhaven to Yarmouth, or from Orail to Wick.’ 

: . The Scottish herring-fisheiT. is stricbly; regulated 
by act of parliament. It has been gravely doubted 
whether it is wortli while to enforce rules os to 
size of mesh in nets, or to ' forbid trawling ; for 
all that man can possibly capture is insignificant 
in comparison with the quantity of fish iiroduced, 
or ;the quan'Iaty destroyed by natural enemies -in 
the deep. As the roe of each female herring is 
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said to yield in. a season GSjOGO young, it is diffi- 
cult to see wliat impression can be made on the 

shoals by ^ any land oi ii sliing. It is, at all ey ents, 
satisfactory .to toovT that : the Scottish fisheries in 
all departments depend exolusiTOly on private 
enterprise. They cost the public nothing. Indeed, 
the crown makes a profit on them ; the small fee 
paid to government officers for branding barrels of 
herrings as a guarantee of being properly cured, 
producing a sum -wMoh leaves a considerable sur- 
plus: after paying expenses. It would be dilBeult 
for any one who has not .been at Wick to conceive 
the scene of bustle at the time of herring-curing. 
One firm possessing fifty stations, employs 10,000 
eople,. and turns over in connection with: this 
ranch of ; commerce L. 500,000 per annum. The 
money value of the boats and nets employed in 
the fishings for herrings and sprats in Scotland, is 
nearly a millioir. The take of herrings in the 
year 1870 is set down as having been the 
greatest . as yet authoritatively recorded. This, 
however, according to newspaper reports, seems 
:to have been considerably exceeded by the catch 
in 1873, which amounted to 475,437 crans, or 
nearly twenty-one and a half millions of gal- 
lons t So prodigious were the hauls at .some 
places, that tlie outers could not keep pace with 
them, and fishermen had for a few days to he 
kept from going to sea. The herrings -vyhen 
cured are to n large extent exported to foreign 
.countries.:' A by no means small portion are sent 
to Irelandj the valuable fisheries of which country , 
.'lemaini unfortunately, in « still backward condr- 
tiofi, , iy. a 


LEAYES FROM AN OLD DIABT; 
There is no man so insignificant in mental capacity 
as to be incapable of furnishing both informatidii; 
and amusement by a diary of what he merely ob- 
serves and hears ; and the greater the, distance the 
writer is removed from us by time, the more; inter- 
.eating does such a legacy become. A compilation 
.of, this . clesoriptioni •unfortunately in a very frag-^ 
,s ..mentary state, has recently been brought under our i 
1 notice. It appears to have been a journal of xe- 
i markable occurrences, kept by some resident in the 
metropolis, just a hundred years ago. /Notliiiig is 
; icoorded in it, perhaps, that might not have been 
‘ recorded by anybody else j yet, scanty as the relics 
of the writer’s labours are, they contain many 
things that are now to our own days, and form 
' altogether a very entertaining sort of miscellany. 
We give here the principal portions of them. 

1771, June 27.— Went to see the Mmd of Baih, j 
performed for the first time at the Haymarket | 
Theatre. Saw there Lord Lyttleton, Sir Joshua' 
Reynolds, Dr Johnson, Garriok, and Goldsmith. 

. In that part of the play where the friends of old 

■ . Sir, Solomon Flint, are endeavouring to disabuse 
■' 'him of his passion for the heroine, and warning 
' I him' of the expenses that wUl attend his wedding — 

\ .'Ton must have/ says Billy Button (who, by-the- 

■ bye, is intended to represent a Mr G~— ,, a tailor, 
hfBath), ‘new liveries and a new wardrobe, if you i 
go >1^ your bride to London ; for everybody there 1 

1 , judges of persons according to their appearance.’ 



:' Ay, ay/: replies .Sir Solomon ; ‘I don’t mind 
that; I can. have a wardrobe at a very reasonable 
.rate; for you must know, the person who is 
come down here to marry us is a great patriot, a 
profound politician : he was, some time ago a fine 
gentleman ; hut having met with some misfortunes , 

.at Baris, was obliged to leave several laced suits of ■ 
clothes in pawn at that metropolis, which he has. 
promised to let me have upon the most moderate 
terms. : So that I shall make a figure very cheaply 
with the parson’s finery.’ This smart allusion to 
parson Horne— afterwards better known as Horne 
Tooke— and his Parisian follies was so well taken 
by the audience, that after several loud bursts : 
of applause, they would not suffer the piece to go 
on till the passage was repeated. 

June 29.— Never did oandidates' bribe -so high as 
thepresent candidates for the shrievalty for, by 
Mr Oliver and his colleagues, we , are promised 
a reduction in the price of provisions ; by Mr 
Wilkes, the preservation ,of our liberties and by 
Mr Edrkman & Co. a great and glprious :restora- 
tion to our senses, , of which, that .gentleman insinu- 
ates, we.^.liaye for some time taken leave. Time 
wiB skew whether eating; -bawling, or court-serving 
be the order of the day* -More bets are- depending , 
on the event of the present poll for sheriffs; , than 
were ever known on any former occasion, : . , . 
Messrs Wilkes and Bull elected. : 

: 26 .— Went . tp Windsor, and was much , 

delighted, with, witnessing the 'grand installation of 
.Knights of the Garter. ' Among the. knights in- 
stalled Were the prince of Wales, and the Bishop of 
pShahurg (afterwards Frederick, Duke of York), The 
Prince and his brother Were hot reijuired to take the 
paths, on -account of their tender age ; they axe two 
noble-looking youths.. ' After the dinner came the 
scramble, hut in a style somewhat' different from 
the old use and wont. The :lord-atewaXd thought 
it a ;hetter..plau of economy to Parry the victuals 
to: the mob, than to let the ' mob come tb the 
' viotuals. Accordingly, the windows of, the castle . 

: were thrown open, and the provisions tossed, out 
to the gaping crowd below. A cloud of hams, 
bhiekehs, : pasties, haunches, and delicacies : of every 
kind, -with knives, forks, plates, .’tahle-oloths,: and 
napkins, darkened the .air; .This was succeeded by 
showers of liguor, some conveyed in bottles prop- 
erly corked, but the greater part in rain. The 
■Bcramhle ■was- more divertiug- than any other part * - 
of the preceding farce. You would see one stoop- 
ing for a fowl, and a great ham falling plump upon 
his hack ; another having a fork stuck in his 
shoulder, and looking up to secure himself from 
more arro ws thus flying 'by day; . receiving a. creamed - 
apple-pie full in Ms face. 

After funning, too 'often comes mischief. Tlie 
Middlesex bargemen, it seems, had vowed to be 
revenged on the Irish chairmen for their sanguinary 
behaviour on the day of Sir William Beauchamp 
Proctor’s standing the poll for Middlesex ; and 
they took this occasion of carrying their design 
-into: execution. The -soiamhle :had- no sooner 

rh 
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ende'd than a dreadful battle ensued betweeh. tbe' 
two parties. The Irishmeh repulsed two severe ; 
and desperate attaote from the bargemen; ; but the 
latter, rallying a third time with additional forces 
and additional , opurage, got the better of the ohair- 
: men, sevefal of whom were left dead bn the spot. 

Jhfy a7.--rSir John Murray, late Secretary to the 
Pretender, was, on Thursday night, carried off by 
a party of strange men, from' a house in Denmark 
Street, near St Giles’s Church, where he has lived 
some time. An explanation of this curious affair 
appears in a paper of this morning, from which 
we extract as follows : ‘ Let your readers know 
that a peace-oiftoer, his two sons, and two ser- 
vants (neither ruffians nor bravoes), unarmed, 
and without violence, attended him, and pre- 
vailed upon him to leave a house where the 
meanest meohahios . of different denominations 
gratifled'theii. curiosity, and boasted of their inter- 
views with ‘imadSeoretaiy Murray,’’ They neither : 
rushed into, but Were peaceably admitted .into his , 
apartment, lior "bound, nor put a strait-waistcoat I 
upon, nor extorted a cry Aom him. The neigh- 
bourhood was neither alarmed nor apprised of the 
affair till some time after the coach left it, nor 
would have been so, but through the means of his 
late landlady ; that he was, with every mark of 
tenderness and respect, conveyed to, and placed 
under the care of Dr Battle ; give them (that is, 
the readers), if you please, for authority) the name 
of yqur humhle servant, Bobbet MuRUix.’ 


Bobbet ! 


It is interesting to note that the Eoherfc Murray, 
who offers the explanation regarding the abduction 
of, his father, Secretary Murrw, was an actor of 
some celebrity at the time. .His son was William 
Murray, an excellent comedian, long the manager 
of the Theatre Eoyal, Edinburgh ; and his daughter 
became Mrs, Henry Siddons, a most ladylike and 
oliarming actress, who has left no equal in the 
northern capital. Pew, perhapsf are aware that 
William Murray and his sister were grandchildren 
of Sir John Murray of Broughton. ; 

July 29,'— Died at Llangollen, Denbighshire, 
Owen Tudor,; aged one hundred and twenty-one ; 
a 'descendant, from Henry, the , seventh Duke of 
Bichmond; , He served the office of high-sheriff 
for that county in the year 1770. He enjoyed so 
good a state of health that it is not remembered 
that he had a day’s illness for these fifty years past, 
and was very hearty till within throe days of his 
death. 

. August 15.— Much talk of a, proposition, which 
one.of. the ministers is said to have made to the^ 
king, to assemble the parliament next winter at 
-Gxfordj should.there'be any likelihood of a repeti-. 
tion of the late popular disturbances. His Majesty 
was very angry with the author .of ; this advice, .and 
replied warmly, ‘ tliat a rabble .should never drive 
Mm from'the metropolis of Ms kingdom.’ , , 

August . — Married at Isleworth, the king of the 
gipsies’ daughter to a second husband, The prin- 
cess is about twenty-two years of age, aud her 
spouse about, ' Seventeen. About twenty;, couple, 
walked from the Sell to' the church, and returned 
in like manner;to;; the ;same place, after the cere-: 
many was performed..} .only, as .they went, ; the 
women leaned on the: men ;; but on the return back, 
the men leaned on the women. The dinner was 


served under the four elms on Hounslow Heath, 
and forty gipsies sat down together. There was; 
plenty of all kinds of provisions, /(310& not excepted., 
and the best sorts of liquors. When they had 
done, the by-standers, to the number of some 
hundreds, regaled themselves with what was left. ; 
The hridegroom^s pockets were , well lined;' with 
; gold, and the bride’s father declared he would give 
this scion of Ms royal house one thousand pounds 
for her dowry. 

October 17,— Intelligence received of the death 
of Lord Baltimore, at Baples, on the 4th ultinio. 
Dying without issue, the title becomes extinct. 
His lordship was proprietary of the province of. 
Maryland, and is supposed to have died worth .a 
million sterling. Previous to his going to Italy, 

his friend E asked him for *the loan of three 

hundred pounds. His lordship pretended not to 
have as much to spare; but oh the day before 
hie departure, having called to take leaveui E — — , 
he requested him to accept a 1 arge silver 'medallion 
'of Queen Anna, as a token of remembrance. In 

the hollow of this medallion, E found the 

three hundred poimds inclosed. 

Becsimher 9.— The Jew doctor and other Jews 
concerned in the murder and robbery at Mm ■ 
Hutchins's, at Chelsea, executed this morning,; at 
Tyburn. So great is tbe present outcry against 
this people (tbe Jews), that it is thought they will , 
he wholly extirpated from these kingdoms, by an 
act, at the ensuing meeting of parliament. 

vnif jmmry 3,— Mr Orei^ton told a ouriour « 
anecdote the other day, at the East India. House, 
when inveighing against the malpractices of stoek- 
; jobbing. ;jDuring the infatuation that prevaOed 
among all ranks of people respecting the South Sea 
Seheme, in, 1720, a nobleman called one morning 
at a bankeix’s in Lombard Street, and pulling out 
a bank-bill of one thousand pounds, told him that 
it was at his serviosj if he would answer him, in 
one word, one question, assuring him, at the same 
time, that the question would not affect his honour. 
The hanker agreeing to the. proposal, the nobleman, 
then asked him : ‘ Did Sir John Bloimt buy or aeB 
to day!’. 

‘ Bought,’ answered the other. 

■ Then there,’ said the peer, ‘is your thousand , 
pounds ; and buy for me twenty thonsand pounds 
between this ana night.’ ; . 

•Jtmwary 8.— The. great bell at St Paul's tolled ;. 
this morning, for the death of the Princess Dowager 
of 'Wales (mother of George III,). 

Jmmnj 22.— Died in Emanuel Hospital, ..;Mj's. ; 
Wyudymore, cousin of Mary, queen . oi William 
Ilf; as well as of Queen Anne. Strange revolution ; 
of fortune I that the cousin of two .'queena , should,, 
for fifty years, be supported by charity t 

Jatmafij 31.— Died Henry OromweU, Esq. great- 
grandson : of ■ Oliver .Cromwell,., of illuatrious. 
memory. 

April 28. — Died, at Mile End, tbe goat which 
had been twice round the world'} first in the 
Dolphin, Captain Wallis, then in the Mndmmr, 
Captain Cook. She was, shortly to have been 
removed to' Greenwich Hospital, to have spent tbe 
■ remainder of her days under the protection of those 
worthy veterans who there enjoy an honouiablG 
retirement, Bhe wore on her neck a .splendid 
collar, on- wMch was engraved a Latin distich, said 
to have been written by the ingenious and learned 
Dr Samuel Johnson, ' 
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Mixi; 19.— -Dreadful fire at Amsterdam. The 
great theatre of this city has been burned to the 
■ groxindy and thirty-one persona have 'perished in 
the conflagration. Tlie late of Mr Jacob de Neuf- 
ville van Dennep and hi.s lady is particularly 
deplored;/ In the rush ■which every one made to 
escape from the flames, Mr Lennep lost hold of his 
wife, and was carried forward, in spite of himself, 
out of the roach of danger. So great,, however, 
was his nffection. for his wife, that he was heard to 
declare that unless she too were rescued, he m-ust 
perish with her. Accordingly, he forced his way 
back into the house, olFering aloud fifty thousand 
crowns to any one who would«as.siat in saving her ; 
but vain were all bis eftbrts. Next morning, the 
wife and husband were dug from the ruins, locked 
in each other’s arfns ! : 

May 23.— Died of a fall from his horse. Lord 
^William Manners, brother to the Duke of Eutland. 
He has left an immense fortune — at least L.400,000, 
exclusive of a family estate, all of which he is snp- 
; posed to have acquired by play. 

JuMe 24— Yesterday, a young woman was in- 
terred in Chiswick Church, who died, for love; an 
extraordinary instance in these times, which are 
not remarkable for so much fidelity of attachment. 
Her pall was supported by six young, damsels, and 
:the corpse attended to tbe grave, by fourteen 
mourners, together with many spectators, who 
seemed ^eatly affected by the fate of the ■unfor- 
tunate deceased. 

Bee, 10 .---Died at Whittingham, in East Lothian, 
Barbara Wilson, a ■virtuous old maid, aged one 
hundred and twenty, hen-wife to Alexander Hay, 
Esq. of Drummelzicr. She had spent the most of 
her life as a servant in that family, and was so 
remarkable a genealogist of her feathered flock, as 
to he able, to reckon to the tenth generation. In 
testimony of her uncommon merit, her corpse was 
conveyed to the common burial-place there by a 
large assembly of females uniformly dressed, suit- 
able to the occasion, and interred with the greatest 
decency. No male person was permitted to accom- 
pany the. funeral. 

1773, August . — Married at Kirkcudbright, the 
Eev, John Gillespie, minister of KelM to Lady 
Bograw, with a handsome fortune, and ‘entirely 
suitable to the character of a clergyman.’ 

■ Anpicst ^S.— Died at Tain, in Eoss-shire,’ at the 
very advanced age of one hundred and three years, 
Mrs Mary Duff, spouse to a respectable burgher in 
.that town. She was. a decent, well-behaved, honest 
womany and retained her senses to the last. His 
.present reigning majesty is the sixth king reigning 
on the throne since she Was born, 

1774, April 4.-- Died, Dr Oliver Qoldsmitb. 
Deserfe® is the Villages the Travsfkr hath laid him 
down / to rest ; the . Qoodrnatwed Mm, is no more ; 
haMoops but to Ornguer ; the Viom hath'perfdrined 
his sad, office 3 : it is a. mournful lesson, from/ which 
the Hcmif may essay to .meet.the dread tyrant with 
more than Eoman fortitude. 

May.— Died, at Hagley, in Worcestershire, my 
old acquaintance John Tice. He had reached the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and twenty-five. 
His life was one of ease and comfort. The ^eatest 
misfortune (as he lately declared) which had ever 
befallen him was the' death of his only friraid, 
Lbrd Lyttleton. He took that loss so mnph to 
heart, that he never left his room until after his 

death. ' 


■WHERE? 

A MlHUTEgone. She lingered here, and then 
Passed, ■with face : baotovard turned, : through yonder 
' door ; 

The fi'ee fold of her garments’ damask grain 
Fashioned a hieroglyph upon the floor, . 

Then straightened, as it reached the corridor. 

Down the long passage.?, , I heard her feet , , 

Moving— a crepitating music slow— : 

And next her voice, an echo exquisite, 

But modulated in its tender flow— 

A harp through ■which the evening breezes blow. 

Upon the table, there were hooks and flowers, 

And Indian trifles ; a Mahratta blade 
"Whose ivory hilt sustained a cirque of towers, 

Wedded by the inexplicable braid 
On Vishnu’s shrine at harvest full moon laid. 

The curtains shook ; a scarlet glamour crossed 
The stained wood and the white ■walls of the room — 
Wavered, retreated, trembled, and was lost 
Between the statue’s plinth, the console’s gloom, 

And yon tall um of yellow blossomed broom. 

I sea her face look haok'ward at me yot, 

Just as she glided by the cypress chair ; 

Her happy eyes with happy tears are, wet, 

And, over bust and shoulders, cool iiud fair, 

Stream the black coils of her abundant hair. 

In what far past — in what abysm of time 
Have 1 beheld that self-same look before ! 

There was no difference of hour or dime : 

A garment mado a figure on a floor, . 

Which straightened sweeping towards a corridor. : 

Rare trifles were around me, ourtains blew. 

And workod their restless phantasms on a coil j 
A sidelong bird across a casement flew,. 

Upon the table glittered graven steel, , _ • 

And a low voi(^ thrilled me ■«’ith soft appeal. 

All things were there, as all things are, to-day, 

But'u'hero? I half remember, as a dream. 

Such accidents, in epochs, long grown gray — , * 

. Such glory, but with ever-n arrowing beam, 

From which I’m severed by some shoreless stream, 

Have I forgotten — is this flash of light, :. 

Which makes , the brain and pulse together start, 

Some ray rofleoted'from the infinite . 

Worlds, where I mayhap have left a heart— ; - ' / 

Tho Infinite of which 1 am a part ? 

Who shall unriddle it ? Return, sweet wife, 

. And with thy presence sanctify this pain } / 

Cling to my side, 0 faithful help of life ! 

. Lest, in the hour when night is on the wane, ./ ; 

The destinies divide us two again. 
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mtru' Tirtr, MW -n qmttd "T tliouglii; you might tie 1” says he, casting 

X jri JJi ij u u m ij a ±i J. i'. ^ a side-glance at me With his small gray eyes. 

'SuBN a deal of rough weather in my time, “Yes, I am,” says I, 

sir ? 'Yes, that I have ; what with being cast away “ 'Well, I can put you in the way of a nice; sntig 
twice, and burnt out off the Cape, I’ve had my berth, my lad. 1 suppose you wouldn’t object to a 
share of it, sir. But there’s worse than either trip to South America 2” ; , ; 

Btom or fire, ay, a deal worse.’ ‘It didn’t much matter to me where I was bounds 

‘What’s that 2’ I asked of my bronzed, weather- but somehow the fellow’s figurehead didn’t please 
beaten friend, a boatman at a favourite bathing- me, so I answered rather short : “ If you mean 
place. the /awes TFffeow, she’s filled rrp." ' 

‘Being speculated on, sir! That ’a the word for it. “You ’re -wrong, my lad: the vessel! am speak- 

It’s a long ono; but it’s the right word for all ing of is at &rdiff; and if you ’(Hike a berth in her, 
that ; sold for money, as if we were sheep or oxen.’ perhaps I could manage it. However, there ’s no 
Something moved the old man deeply as ho harm done; you don’t seem to care about it, so 
uttered the last few words ; his bony flat came down there ’s an end of" it.” So saying, he -wished me 
on the thwart of the boat as if it would smash the good-morning, and dropped astern, 
frail timbers. ‘Welljthmks Ito my.self, if thischnp meant mis- 

'You may well look surprised, sir,’ added he, chief, he would not be so ready to sheer off: one 
recovering his usual placid look ; ' ‘ I ain’t myself place is as good as another to me, and maybe I’m 
when: I talk of it. I feel a kin6(*of murderous, losinga chance that won’t come again inahrfayi 
hatred of the villains when it all comes afore my So I tiumed round as he was crossing the road, and. 
mind. : Maybe you’d like to hear the yam, sir!’ calls out to him.: “ HoUo there, mister !’’ 

‘Very much indeed/ I replied, my curiosity ‘The man took no notice; so I ran after Mm till 
excited by the vehemence of the old tar. I came alongside. 

Having turned his guid of tobacco over in his “Well, my lad,” says he sharply, “what’s in. 
capacious mouthj he began as follows : tbewindl’’ 

‘It’s some years ago -now since I was looking “I was thinking about what yoir said Just now; 
out :for a ship up in the north ; freights were very and if so be all ’s square” — i — , ^ . 

low, and shipping business dull, so that there was “ All square ! What do you mean ? : Oonfound 
a. number of hands about the port, and do what ityman, do you takeme for acrimp l ’’ says he. :v 
T might, I could not. get a berth. My money was "No, sir,” says I, taken quite aback. . 

: pretty 'nigh all gone, for I ’d been ashore a month, - “ Wdl, then, what do you mean by all square ? 
and ' Jack and 'his money .soon part, what -with Come, out with it ! I’ve no time .to waste ::with 
land-sharks of; one sort and, another, male and yon. .There’s plenty of hands up yonder that: -wiH 
female."^! don’t Imow which is the worse of the -jump at such an ofter.” 

two— anyhow, ImuBt: go to: sea again, or. sell my , ■ “Well, sir,’’, says ly recovering :myself::a bit. 
kit, and .tramp oft to London. Well, I.was do-wn “ What ’s the name of the craft ?" 
upon my luck ' ill tMs way, when one morning^: “ The Afaid o/ Orleans. But -what does it matter : 

as I was sauntering down to the docks, to have to you ? It ain't aU square, you know 1 ” 
a look round the shipping, a man, who had been ‘So saying, he made as if he’d sheer off, and 
waUdng behind me for some little time, edged up 1 wish I’d let, Mm go ! But I felt veked "vrith 
alongside. • , , myseU for having doubted the man ; my money 

“ Looking out for a ship; my lad 2” says he, in a: would not last much longer ; :I.' was ; tired ' of, a 
bluff, hearty kind of way, shore-life, and what a fool I must be, I thought, 

“ 'Yes, sir,” says I. to throw aivay such a berth as he had offered. 
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in my mind liow to aet, the fallows got iip, and 
walked out of the place. I started up, so as to get 
a look at them ; hut it was too dark to make them 
out ; so I went hack to finish my grog, and to turn 
over in my mind what I ’d heard. One thing was 
clear enough, and that was, that the doomed ship 
was the Beindeer ; and a thought struck me that 
I might get something about her out of the Shijj- 
ping teeite. There she was, sure : enough • - 


, "Gome, sir, '' .says I, following Mm up, “ you 
needn’t take offence at what I said. . If- you want 
man, I 'm willing.”, , 

‘He did not seem best pleased, though, for he 
-.stood ; hesitating a minute before: he answered. 
However, at length he says : “ You'll have to go 
down by to-night’s train. Perhaps, your Mt isn’t 
-.ready?” 

"Never fear, sir; it do es’nt matter to me whether 
1 start to-night or wait , a week.” 

“Well and good. Then you’d better be off, and 
get. your .Mt in order, and I.’ll meet you at:the 
station at six o’clock. Mind you ’re there sharp ! ’’ 

. "Never fear, sir,’’ says I ; and so we parted. 

- ‘ Well, sir, somehow or other, though the fellow 
was : civil enough, I didn’t feel altogether easy in 
my mind ; hut there was nothing left for it no w but 
to go through . with it-; so I packed up my Mt, 
bought a few odds and ends, and, towards dusk, 
made.my way down to the station. There was an 
hour: to spare before the trainstarted; so I crossed 
: the road to a public-house, to Lave a glass of grog, 

-- and .sat myself down in a smm corner, whilst 
■ I sipped my rum-and-water. The room was 
partitioned off with bulkheads, and there was not a 
:i: 60 ul there when I entorecL By-and-by two men 
came,- m themselves: down in . the -next 

partition to mme, and I heaKl - them talking 
together , for some time without taking any par- 
ticular notice. Presently, I thought I heard the 
name of the craft I’d shipped in, MaM of Orloam, 
and- 1 pricked rrp my ears, you may he sure. I’d 
kept so quiet, that the fellows, I suppose, fancied 
they had the room to themselves, * , , 

“ Bless your sold, man,” says one of them, “it ’s a 
safe venture; never fear. Eight thousand pounds.; 
that ’s the ainomit !” 

“You’re a :sniart fellow, and no nustake. Poor 
beggars !” 

-- “Hold your tongue ! I hate such cant. Who goes 
halves, eh ! tell me that ?” . 

“Well, don’t fire up so, man ; surely there’s no 
harm in pitying them, if we are obliged to give 
them a dose of salt-water, Ha, ha!” 

.-“That’s talking like a man of sensn -Eight 
■thousand pounds clear profit! I tell -you, Horry, 
it’s as safe as the Bank of England. She’ll never 
doit!” 

airs and calm.s, you know Johnny, eh! 

: How.ahoUt. our. venture, then?” ’ 

. ; Goufotind it, manj.you’r© a regular Mil-joy. 
-A oapful.of windis more than enough! -She’s like 
-a -sievc i- onqo: out' to Beaj sho’ll sop xip water like 
a sponge.” 

: ; : ‘1 Suppose they take- to the boats ; what then ? ” - ■ 
“Welt, xvhat if they do? They weren’t built 
-yesterday.-'. The. old Eeindiiar’s chUdrea are as old- 
as herself,' ay, and as rotten 1 ” - - 
‘ He laughed a low mockh^ laugh, as he spoke, 

. that sent - a chill through- my. vecy -marrow. I had 
heard of ships being sent to sea to he lost; but 
hitherto it had been my good luck to sail iu first- 
class orait, and I used to .put down such, tales as 
forecastle yarns, invented-hy Jack out of spite to 
his ownhrs. I was. off the sceni^howeter, and must 
have been mistaken iu my fancy that I had heard 
them mention toe MaU of Orhm, though,;! had 
some dim notion that I' ought to collar thetworuf- 
■fiaips and call toe police; hut then,perhapsyl'had 
not understood the nature of toe business, though it 
seemqdpl^ enough too; and whUfit I was debating 


pvng tr®ei!w. mere sue was, sure - enougii ; . a 
large clipper ship, advertised to sail in a week’s 
time, class At at Lloyd’s, . owners Huidley & 


was there, looking , so cheery and jolly that I 
scarcely knew him again. 

“I was afraid you were-going to give me the slip, 
my hearty,” says he, laughing. “Here’s'- your 
ticket. I’m sorry I can’t go with you ; hut I’ve 
telegraphed for some one to meet you at the station, 
so you’ll he well looked after! ” 

‘I liked his jokes less than his sheets, so 1 didn’t 
say anything, hut-bundled into the- ttain.- - , .. 

“Good-bye, my hearty,’’ says he, shaking me hy- 
the hand. “A pleasant voyage, and a quick return f” 

‘ If ever I took a dislike against any one, I did then. 
The man’s face haunted me long after tljie , train: had 
left toe: station ; but being given- to -brooding; and 
having no, cause to doubt his good- faith, I got rid 
of his evil eyes, and lay hack dreaming of a certain 
brown-eyed Polly who had promised to wait -for 
poor Jack Kobins till something turned up. 

‘Arrived at Cardiff, I found the mate on the look- 
out for me ; and after signing ai'tioles, we went 
aboard the Maid of. Otkaw. The ves-seMwas 
lying in the harbour with the blue-peter flying, 
and evcrytMng ready for sen. She was a long low 
craft, deep in the water — rather too deep, to please . 
my fancy— fregh painted, and looking fine enough ;: 
masts and spars a trifle heavy ; hut, on the whole,! 
could find nothing particular to find fault with about: 
her. As we pulled alongside,:! noticed a woman 
on the poop. Hearing the sound of oars, she looked 
over the side, , and I thought I’d never seen a 
sweeter face in, my life. 

“ Old man got Ms wife aboard says I to the mate. 

“ Yes, and she’s a regular good un ! ” says ho. 
“ You’-li find yourself - as -comiortabla , aboard as if 
you was passenger- in -a- liner.” 

‘The skipper was eomingup from the cuddy as 
we got on deck — a fine sailor-like young fellow,^ 
about thirty years of age, with an affable, pleasant 
Way 'with Mm, that- took my fancy.. 

“ I hope you’ll he comfortable aboard, my man,” 
says he ; “Eve and let live, that’s my motto. You 
do your duty by me, and never fear hut that I’ll 
-do mine hy you.” 

-“All right, sir,” says I, touohingmy cap-; and-thep - 
i. went, -forward and made acquaintance with my 
shipmates. Well, sir, to make a long story short, 
we got under-weigh that afternoon, and stood out 
to.'Sea, working dawn Ohanual with a light south- 
west breeze. The crew consisted of the captain, chief 
and second mates, _ boatswain, and fourteen men 
and a hoy; captain’s wife, - cook,, and . steward: 
twenty-two all told ; and things went on smoothly 
enou^ for some days after we safled. My moss- 
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mates told me that this was the skippet’s, first 
voyage as master, and that lie had been married 
ahdnt three weeks; and' a happier conple there 
couldn’t he anywhere. The young girl^&r she was 
hut a child after aE~uaed to come on deck of a 
hiorning often when I was at the wheel ; and she 
had always a kind word and a stirile, that lighted 
itp hex pretty face, for the hands. : She was as full 
of fun and Ti’olio as a kitten; it being, I sup- 
pose; such a new kind of life to her ; always 
joking and teasing the skipper, and plaguing 
him out of his' life, what with saying she 
must try and he a sailor, and learn to knot, and 
splice, and steer, and handling the marline-spike 
and a bit, of rope, daubing her pretty fingers with 
tar, running to the taffrail to look at the fish, or 
hoisting signals to passing vessels, using the wrong 
flags, and laughing merrily when the old man would 
try and he dignified. But 'twas no maimer of 
use ; her saucy laugh, rippling out like tlie little 
waves breaking against: the ship’s side, would change 
hisfrowninto a smile in Spite of himself ; and often 
heM cast anheep’s-eye at me, aa.much as to say: 
“YourSeeJ EohinBlt^ do with a 

craft like this hi taw 1” 

‘ Sometimes ffie ’d declare she must learn to steer, 
and come and put her little white hands on the 
spokes of the wheel, maldng-bolieve that she was 
Watching the compass in the binnaole, whilst I was 
afraid of crnsliing her tiny fingers with my. great 
knotty fists ; and so the ship would come up in the 
wind; setting all the sails a-shaldng, and then 
. she’dmlap her hands together, and call Harry, that 
was her husband, to see the mischief she’d done, 
her blue eyes kindling with delight, and her long 
golden hair floating over her shoulders like a 
mermaid’s. I believe I was a bit of a favourite 
with her, as I always took care to keep myself 
clean aud tidy, and to have a civil tongue in my 
head;' There was something so innocent and 
-winning about tho girl, too, always ready to do a 
good turn, or to putin a kind word for any one, that 
we got to look upon her as a sort of angel or . faiiy. 
Anyhow, this: much I’ll say— I’ve sailed in scores 
ofunips in my time,: but I never heard , less swear- 
ing on hoard any ship before or since than aboard 
of the Afewe! Well, sir, weld been out 

about threei weeks, the weather .fine, with light 
breezes ; and though' we: pumped rather more water 
out of the ship Baan we liked to see, there was 
:nothing particular to growl. about. I was so com- 
fortable, and things wont on so smoothly, that I’d 
weE nigh forgotten aE about the talk I’d over- 
heard at the publie-bouse;, when oiie evening it all 
came hack upon me on a sudden. Eor the last few 
hours the clouds had been gathering heavy from 
the north’ard; the wind shifted and jibad Tonnd ’S' 
, the skipper looked anmous, and I heard him teE the 
mate that the barometer was falling, and that we 
should have dir ty weather before: night, : The watch : 
were employed in odd jobs about the decks ; and 
being iu want of a ooE of spun yarn, the boatswain 
sent me down into the storeroom, to fetch it. The 
pkoe was piteh dark, so I was obliged to take a 
lantern wifh me ; and after groping tmout for some. 


myself, let’s see wlmt mark the fellow has left. I 
raised the lantern, end as I made out the letters, a 
shiver ran through my very bones, There,, as sure 
as death itself was the word Bdndeer out out clear 
and distinct upon the timber! You could have 
knocked me down with a feather my knees 
trembled under me; a sort: of dumbness came 
over my mind as I read again and again, scarce 
khoM’ing what' I did,, that fatal word. The horrible 
talk I had bveiheard in the public-house seemed 
dinned into my ears, mingled with Eie hoarse rush 
of the mocking waters, that seethed and foamed 
round the ship, as if reminding me that they were 
only biding their tiipe to swallow us up in a living 
tomh. As I sat, dazed and frightened — it was the 
Wickedness that frightened me, more than all the 
rest— on a coil of hawser, with a sort of horror in 
niy heart, I heard tho boatswain’s voice .shouting 
for the hands to shorten soil, and I sprang up 
the ladder to the deck. There was no time to be 
lo.st ; a sq.uall had struck us, thO: topsail halyards 
had been let go by the run, the. sails were' flapping , 
-about Eke: thunder,, and all hands shortening sail 
■ for dear life; 

; ‘We soon got the ship under double-reefed top-: 
sails, -with a stilf gale blowing, the sky black and 
i ugly, and the sea getting up, proniising tough work, 
before the night was out ; 'but E it hadn’t 'been for 
what I’d seen below, the gale might have .:hlowed:- 
itself blue in the face without my troubling myself 
about it. Well, as tbe dog-watch from six to 
eight was weE nigh over, I thought I woaldn’t : 
say anything to the skipper afore morning ; but 
somehow my mind couldn’t rest tosy; it was no use 
I frightening my ehipmates ; so, after a deal of tack- 
I ing about in my mind, I determined : to make a 
clean breast of. it ; for, thinks I, ■ if he'' knows 
anything, there’s no harm done ; and if he doesn’t, 
he’E be warned in time. Well, air, I hung about 
the quarter-deck .waiting till the skipper came 
below, and then I sent the steward in to say I 
wanted to speak a word with him. 

“Well,, my man, ” says he, “what do you want?” 

“ ;Excu 3 e me, sir,’’ I says, “ but I’ve ,got:a queer 
yam : to tell; you.’’ So I up and told him from 
beghming to end. As I finished, his ifnce was 
ghastly pale ; his eyes wandered to the door of the 
cabin, where his beauthul young wife : was lying, ; 
and his hands were clenched convulsively to- . 
getlier. He didn’t utter a sound, but seemed 
as if he was awaking out of a dream, : putting 
things together bit by bit, till it was . aE : clear to ; 
him . as the noon-day siin. Presently,, he: ::Bftedi: 
np,his,:eyes,:and clMped his hands, saying: “0 
God;' help :my poor wife !” and though he was 
a atroug;: hearfy. yormg feEow\ there was: 'a tear 
triclding down Ills chcA as if he’d been a woipan. 
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preeioTJB to me as : liia wife to him. So I says : : “They say she’s sprung a leak, Jim. It’ll he all 

“ I suppose there’s no douht, sir, of this ship being hands in a few minutes.” 

the old JJeindeer f ” “How’s the wind?” growled the other, an old 

i - ‘ He looked np at me with such a face of horror sea-dog that had weathered a hundred storms. ^ 

ELTid despair as I liopc nevGr to S 6 G again on nxoital ^ iB’resh.oning fast# Tiis old man. s besn oii dfitslc 
man. Itmoved me so, rough fellow though I was, all &o watch.”' _ • 

and not much given to feeling, that I could have ■ ‘Then the man, havmg lighted his pipe, sneaked 
cried like a chfld. It was his wife, his bride, the out again, whilst old Jones, turned over, to make 

cheery, loving, laughing girl yonder, that was the.hest use of his tinie. ; _ _ 

tearing his heart, to think he had dragged her to ‘Eight hells struck at last, and as it was my 

a floating tomb and. become a murderer, like, of time at the wheel, I turned out .smart. The vessel 
the creature he’d have died for!. was labouring heavily in an ugly sea, under olose- 

' “It is true; Eohins ! Heaven have mercy upon reefed topsails ami the wind whistled throiigh the 
ms ! Mywiful my poorwife!” . rigmng like themiss of an angry fiend.^ llie duU , 

Iglai’oiii 6p.P“P«4i«*” f f “ .S“. p?"pp •'“.'S y'ff „f S 

she had rather moried in the noise and confusion J*'. as white as a ghost. : He went 

of the squall), thinking her husband was alone, to the skipper, and I guessed pretty well what 
Mo doubt, for her hair was falling loosely over her ^ report he had to make. ^ ^ 

shoulderSj and she was partly undressed. ship, too deeply laden, was straining and 

; .j'irr ■ 1 u T, tp 1 „ j> groaning in the waters like a weaned horse, each 

:,,« Hany, dear,’’ she says in a Aeerf^^ wave tLt broke against her sending . a quiver 

his hack was toward her, and I was standing well ^ the weik spots in 

■bacEm the shade, “ when are you coming ?’ _ the cruel^vater in at eac& fresh 

- : electrify the tapper , lus blow. It was an awful feeling that stole over me 

:|aoe,yhecaiae hvid^ ;^th passioii ; .hut ho answered just, then. If she had sprung a leak in the ordinary 
mietly enough 1 , I am engaged fpr a few minutes, course of things, I should have .taken as: a mishap :, 
LiUie; I will he with you, presently. all she might meet with, and heeh the first to 

.fWhen she was gone, the skipper toned upon me cheer up, and run the risk of life with a light heart ; 
almost fiercely. ■ hut to know for certain that we were doomed hefore- 

“I. am betrayed, Eohins,. ruined, ay, murdered! hand, that we were the victims of a plot, our lives 
But woe tothemanwho has done it I The venge- saorifleed for profit, our blood held of no acooimt 
anoe : p£ Heaven will light upon him, and blight him by a set of inhuman monsters— this cut : to my 
and his! , Don’t mention this affair to a soul; it can very soul, raising a storm of savage wrath witldn 
do no good.. Poor fellows, it is no fault of mine, me such as I never felt before or since. , 

It will only unman them, and we must do what “ Pump, poor wi’etches I” ,I exclaimed to myself ; 

we can to save ourselves, in spite of these villains, “ay, pump your arms off; hut it’s no use! a 

Then let them look out I” There was a gleam in steam-engine couldn’t save us !” 

his eye . as . he said this that meant mischief, “A sail on the lee-how.” 

though he was as quiet and good-natured a man ‘ The voice came like an angel’s through the roaf 

as ever I sailed with. “Send the carpenter to me ; of the elements. Thehoy, asmart.'chubhy-faoedlad, 

and not a word, on your, life.” who was a general favourite on hoard, pooj fellow ! 
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tlie dim outline of tlie strange ship about two poor hvife, seemech for a moment to have deserted 
points on the lee-how. 1 What a time that was 1 Mm, and issued his orders in a calm clear voice, 
The watch lahonririg at tlie pumps, a : sort of that gave fresh Courage to the now frightened crew, 
hush on the rest of the crew, who had remained on ‘ It was an awfid moment that ! The ship .was 
deck, as if aware that the doomed ship was running settling clown ; I felt certain of it, as she refused 
a race with time for dear life ; the shipper with one to answer her helm, hut rose and sank laaily in the 
hand on the taffrail, and a speaking-trumpet in the swelling waters, as if her strength was spent. . 
other, casting fearful glances over the , side, as if . . “ Helm up 1'’ cried the skipper, rushing aft. 
measuring each dip of the unhappy vessel into the “ Bun close under her stern ! ” 
waters; and below, sleeping cnhuly, as if pil- ‘Vain eflortl In vain I brought the tiller hard 
lowed on her mother’s breast, his heautiiul wife, over; she refused to answer her helm. . , 
all unoonsoious that grim death was within a few “She’s sinking, sir,” I cried, as the friintio skip- 
feet of her innocent heart ! ’ per pushed me aside, and grnjped the wheel. 

‘You grow elociuent, old man,’ I said, as the old too late !’’ He sprang forward like one possessed, 
sailor paused for a few moments as he thoughtfully “ Man the boat,, men I Quick, for your lives!” 

refillect his pipe. “Ay, sir.” There, almost within hail, w.as. the 

‘Ay, sir; itgives a; msin tongue, when he’s got stranger, standing steadily on, her ^re.at black hull 
to tell such a yarn as this ; I can see it all now as visible to every eye as she rose ancl, sank in the 
I sit here.’ water like an automaton, her Wliitd sails gleaming 

He remained reflectively puffing his tobacco for against the dark sky, her light hurniug brightly 
soma minutes, then resumecl his narrative. at the mast-head— a ship manned by , 

‘Well, as I was a-saying, sir, it -was a time of superstitious dread crept over me asTwatehed her; 
terrible suspense,, Presently, .the carpenter crept up perhaps, the ghost pf a doomed ship -luring, us on 
the pooji-ladder again, and made a report to the to hope, and mocking ns as we in , agony shrieked 
skipper, and I heard him utter an exclamation of aloud for help ! 

horror. ■ Five feet of water in the hold ! ‘Even ainid that horrible scene_ of danger and 

‘ The moon was again hidden h.y black clouds ; suspense, with death staring them in the facej the 
the gale blew with inoreased fury ; the waves tlirew men waited patiently till the Blcipper's wife was 
their foam high over the decks, as the ship broached placed securely in the boat; her white livid face 
to, yawing in the huge valley of waters that inclosed touching the heart offhe roughest amongst us, as 
her in on every side ; whilst afar burnt the light of wa lifted her gently in as if she ’d been oiir own. 
the strange vessel upon which we were bearing flesh and Mood, and wrapped ni’ound her all we 
down, more brightly in my eyes than ever did could lay ha^nds on, to make her oomfortabla. ; 
beacon.’ whilst nearer and nearer to the water’s edge sank 

“Eire a rocket,” said the skipper ; “ we ivill try the doomed vessel, no longer rising to the, heavy 
them with that ; maybe they ’ll heave to,” billows, hutyielding, as if unpoteut, in the clutches 

‘ In a few seconds the meteor flashed up into of some eea-monster, dragging her down a thousand 
the thick darkness, a dazzling cry for help. . fathoms deep. . _ 

‘ Even the men at the pumps rested for a moment ‘ The skipper was the last mau to leave the ship, 
to watch the eft'eot of that messenger for rescue, bearing in nis arms a favourite little dog of his 
We were now within half a knot of the stranger, wife’s, and as he sprang in, he shouted : “ (live way 
who was hugging the wind, steering to the for yonr lives, men ! ” , ^ . : , . , 

liofth’ard. ■ ‘Not a moment too soonj or we should have been 

“ Great Heaven ! ” I heard the skipper cry after swallowed up in the vortex of the sinking, craft, I . 
the lapse of a few minutes, during which there cast one glance round we pulled away, ; the ye.?sel 
was no reprly, “ are they all asleep ? ’’ >' reared herself np, as if lor a flnal_ struggle,. her, sails 

‘ Another rocket was sent up, followed at inter- flapping against the masts, as if allrighted ; then 
vals of a few niinntes by others ; but still the she plunged down into the mighty deep.: , :..v 

stranger held on her course, as if no doomed ship ‘Well, sir, there we were adrift on the wide 
Was imploring sncootir, no drowning wretches waste of waters, a strong gale blowing, a dark night, 
cryinc out for liolp ■ und. u iGuky bout* Piis "words of our itirirdoxois.. 

“Burn a blue-light!’’ cried the skipper ; and the came up clear and sharp in my ears, as , I .lay. 
burning mass lit up> the deck, the spars, the rigging, crouched up close to the skipper and his.\vife,,she 
the sails, the haggard faces of the crew,, the terrible clinging toTiim,, and resting her golden hair op his 
caliii foes of the skipper, and the terrified wonder- . breast. : The.chiklren are no better than the motheiv;-! 
ing face of the skipper’s . wife,.: who : had come and, sure .enough, already two , of ttie, hands were 
Up from below, and: was clinging to the: companion baling out., the , water that oozed lu through;, 1*1® 
ladder with a childlike astonishment, gazing, round- rotten sides of the ciitter._ Nota word had any .one 
on the awsome scene, spoken since the foundering ot the ship ; a. sort of- 

“ Steer right for her 1” : shouted : the . skipper to horror . had settled on all of us for even the poor 
me ; then oatohing sight of his wife, - he, rushed . to hoy, , a little , wee chap oii his .first ,yoyage,,ut}i}la 
her side; and seizing her arm, led her oii deefe see that ’twas^ no use trying to _ reach the.; strange 
Another hlue-liglit lit up the dismal night, and craft, whose light now and agaui shone over t|iO 
then one or two muskets were fired, for otir only waters lilce a WiB-o’-the-wisp, growing more and 
gun was stowed away below, and there was no more dim as she (kept on her course, leaving ^ a 
Irilus to got it ou d.6c^ii^^ . boutloud. of OIiiifetiUTii souls "to pensu 

“Stand by the braces!” shouted the skipper, hail, -without an effiort to save them ! 'The silence 
for the strange craft was now within a few cables’ was broken on a sudden by a voice that &nt a 
lentrth thriU tlirouah our very souk: "B»ry, Harry! 

“°Get ready the cutter, Mr Short,” He had recov- save me ! T&e me home, Hawy, deaf ! 0 mother, 
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; ‘ Poor young thing ! I sxipipose slie ^waa dazed 
■with the awful suddenness of the thing ; 
ho-w, I felt a .Mnd of choking in my throat aa I 
heard her pitiful, c^. , . ^ ' r , . ; 

“Huahj (iearH'iays the skipper softly, hut his 
yoice was husky and thiok., ", We shalL.BOon be 
safe,! ‘ Be Ciufety darlihg, for.Harfy’s,sake 

' Sis ypice seeihed to soothe her, for she remained 
silent, for a, ffl-w nlinutes, then she snmng up, and 
looked, rounch “.Harry, Harry ! ■where are we1 
Am i dreaming ? ; Havryp guibk ; the w'ater ! Oh, 
.take'poor Lillie homel’’ _ . 

‘Then she sank down again, aild I could hear 
her Bobhiiig like a .child. I’ve been wrecked txvice,: 
and burnt out in the old Boslyn Caatk^ hut I 
ne^yer saw BUoh^a crew as that same crew of the 
Maid of Orleans. Hot a groan, not a whisper 
against the , sldpper ; but each man seemed to 
make him,Belf, as you may say, the guardian of 
that frail girl ypncler, crying for her mother and 
herhome.’ 

The; old mail stopped, and leant his grizzled head 
on his great bony hand, as if overcome by the 
: memory of that; dreadful scene. Presently,, as if 
' ashained , of his emotion, he looked tip, saying ,; 

^ ‘ Youf must, salt, sir ; ;. bntj. when ' I 

; think of her , bonny face, I’m feghiar/vthrown. m^ 
my beam-ends, like. Well, sir,; presently r'a kind 
,; of fearful; whisper ran through us : " She ’s .sink- 
, ing ’ It raaohed : the: ear of the skipper’s wife as 
she nestled in Ills arms. ^ 

‘ , Hariy, Hairy I , Do you hear I Save me ! Oh, ,I 
: carftdie [ Harry, darling, do save poorMttle Lillie I” 

:‘tl would give my life for you, Lillie ! I shall 
die with you, ; I heard Mm say. . 

“ 0 Harry, my feet are so wet, so cold I Tell m? . 
I ’m dreaming, Harry t O no! But will you die 
with: poor Lillie 3 ; Kiss me, clearest I ’’ , , 

: ‘Those were the last words I heard : a shout of 
despair broke at length from- the poor feUoivs as 
the boat settled down in the waters— a shout that 
rings in my ears as I: tell of it ; and the next 
moment: we were striking but for dear, hfe in the 
great ocean. The boat had drawn me down with 
her ; and when I rose to the surface; my hand 
totiched something hard^ which I clutched with 
. the gripe of death. I didn't hear a cry ; I was alone, 
as far as :I co.tdd judge, and yon may be sure I 
clung : fast to that hit of timber;, for. though I 
was a fitstriate swimmer, I knew I must keep ailoat; 
God willing, by the help of that oarf; Ho^w I 
passed the next hour before daylight broke, I can’t 
, weU ;deBprib®.^ : ; M wandered, I fancy, a bit, 

for old, scenes and old familiar faces were pictured- 
Iike: ;before me.: Qne t^ in the old house 

at home; listening to, my mother as ; she read a chap- 
iter: out .ofithe, Bible,: and I could;. heat every, word 
.she said; clear, and; distinct, .just as, she’d sat there 
afore I ■went on my first voyage, Then I was stand- 
ing with Polly hand in hand with the bit of ring 
we’d broken in halves, pledging our troth down 
yonder under the oak-ireo at the fami Then, again, 

I could see the skipper’s -wjfe •with her golden hair 


"•n jtg. and'sHUf ' and all the while I -vras' cbusdous . 
if I let go- my hold of ' the*^ oar ' ffiafc-the 
■waves teied to dash from my grasp, it ivat Ml 
ovw^th Jack Eobins. ' ' ' ' 

, sir, daylight broke at last; the sea had, 

one down a bit, and I strained my eyes in Search 


of a friendly sail. Sure enough, bearing down right 
upon me- was a smaE craft. I ain’t a man, I’m 
.Sony to say,:: much given to prayer, but at ; that 
momentl lifted my heart to Heaven to send that 
. ship to me .1 On she came like a. sea-bird bounding, 
over .the waves, every stitch of canvas spread to the 
•breeze, for the storm was over, and only: a heavy 
sweE remained, as a witness of the evil work it had 
done. Once she yawed to starhoarcl. What an awful 
:inoment : that was ; if she altered her ootirse, I was 
lost ! I could not shout, in my terror. But no ; it 
was only the hhmdering foEow at the helm ; and 
again she bore down as if she .woiild out me in txvo. 
She was within two cables' length, and I raised my 
voice, and shouted like mad,. A fellow in. a; red 
cap ran forward, and looked O^yer. the bows. , Again 
I hallooed ; he saw me, and waved his Hand.: I was 
saved 1 What a prayer of gratitude I tittered from; 
my very soul ! On she came, as E the. vessel :h,et’- 
self longed to snatch poor Jack from a watery 
gi’ave, tiU, running close down tipoh me, sho; hove, 
to, and lowered a boat. 

‘Well, sir, the rest of my yarn is soon told. The 
vessel was a Spaniard, hound to Chili ;, and I, was 
, glad enough to lend a hand to the crew in exchange 
for a passage out. . Well, sir,- you may be sure I 
Was anxious, to get back ; to,:. England,: to; bring .the 
vElaius who, for, the sake of : the insurance: money 
of’ eight thousand pounds, had doomed ua;:all;to 
go to the bottom, and who of course; had got the 
‘cash.: It would have been right for. me to get 
them punished ; hut. a good , offer w&s made to; 
me in a ship hound to Australia; so.; I thought; 
I'd bide my time, for I couldn’t afford to, throw 
away a chance like that. When we reached 
Melbourne, the gold-fever was ramug, and I made 
my way off to the diggings ; and it was full six 
years afore I stepped ashore in the old country 
once more. I told my story to several influential, 
gentlemen ; hut Mess you, sir, they only shook their, 
heads, and said it was a long time ago, that I ’d no 
proofs to bring, and advised me. to let the matter 
drop. But it’s been on my mind this; many a year ; . 
and now I hear there’s a friend., of poor- Jack as 
has taken up Ms cause ; and, if you’d like to tell , 
him this yarn of poor Jack Eobtas, why, you ’re 
welcome, sir.’ 

SHAKSPEAKE AND THE SUPEENATHEAL. .; 

The Greek dramatists subordinated the action ?of 
all their pieces to .an , influence originating beyond 
the Bishero of, hnnianity,-hut: invested .with that ■ 
grandeur, and majesty wluoh in^human 'apprehen- 
siou belong to the unknown.: : The:northern nations 
deriving their reEgion from the East, drew like wise : 
from 'the same source that: superstition,: whiohi after ;; 
the introduction of Christianity, they shaped into 
the belief in witchcraft It would be wronging' 
Shakspeare to suspect Mm of sharing in sudr a 
heEef, hut, perceiving how, widely ft prevailed, 
he resolved to employ it; for . dramatic purposes.. : 
In his mind, with respect to MaoMh, the pro- 
cess aijpears to have been tMs : a council of intei- 
Egences in their nature evil, being held, it is iu 
ft determined p originate a series of cmamltous 
events in the kingdom of Sootland, The plan of 
action is laid down, the instruments are chosen, 
the delusions are conceived and organised by which 
the disastrous process is to be oompietedv All 
thfe haying been antecedently settled, Bhaltspaare’s 
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genijis aooeptirig the; decision: of destiny, Prings 
together the agents, natural , and supariiattirs,i, and 
hegins his drama,' Every reader perceives that 
Macheth is acoofed hy the witches on ‘the blasted 
heath ’ in conformity with a scheme of . notion laid 
clown elsewhere: without his privity or the consent 
of Ms will. / : 

. When the supernatural is brought into collision 
with the natural, it does not follow that' the latter 
must ^ield to the shook ; the human niind, though 
weak if compared with the ; united' forces of the 
invisible world, is not , constrained of necessity to 
suceumh to them, though the danger of such a 
result he imminent. The conflict is now about to 
take place : the powers of evil are represented hy 
three ’ bearded women ; right and justice hy two 
soldiers in the plenitude of manhood, hut intoxi- 
cated with ambition hy success. The witches be- 
hold their prey, and the art of Shalcspeare begins 
at- once to give evidence of its potency. On per- 
ceiving' the strange objects before’ them, Banq^uo 
exclaims 

What aiw.thcse, 

So withered and BO wild in their attire j 
That look not like the inhabitants d’ the earth, 

. And yet are on ’t? Live you ? or are you .aught 
That man may question ? You seem to understand 
me, , 

By each at once her ohoppy finger laying 
Upon her skinny, lips Yon should bo women, 
And yet your hear^ forbid me to interpret 
That yoii are so. 

Tn Older to take a firm hold on the mmd of 
Maobethj the witches dazzle him with a sample 
of: their prophetic skill, Whence this knowledge of 
.the future came to them, is 'another question, hut 
they possessed it, and lUce the seers of old, subdued 
the existing by the unborn. What follows is well 
known : . on: being asked by Macbeth what they 
are, one hails him as thane of Glainis, a second as 
thane of Oawdor, and the third as climax lets him 
know that, he shall ‘ he King hereafter.’. There is 
here a masterlyskiU in not telling Mm too abruptly 
what is to he his high destiny. 

In some old hook of emblems, the idea of destiny 
is suggested by part of a chain composed of bright 
and huge links issuing, from, a blaok cloud, and 
after throwing. a' long:,' sweep towards the earth,, 
rising at the other end' to the same cloud, and lost 
in it again. Within the embrace of this chain, 
Macbeth now chose to place himself, so that hence- 
forward he. can hardly be regarded as a volimtary 
-agent; Once, indeed, . at a futae point in his 
career, it: seems as if he might have slipped out of 
its grasp ; : hut here at least he yieldsup unresist- 
iflgly his whole soul to the’ fascination of a sceptre 
and while he is under the influence of his waking 
ieam, Banquo: extorts, from the: weird'sisters what 
.they have to say of Ms own fortunes. After some 
sonorous . salutations from the witches, in . which. 
Banquo is concerned, Macbeth, in a state of excite- 
ment and pe^lexity, beseeolies them to ,atay and 
tell him more. . , 

, Jlfac. Stay, ryou imperfect speakers, tell, me more,. 
By Sinel's death, I know I am thane of Glamis ; 
But how of Oawdor ? the thane of Ca-wdor lives, 

: A prosperous gentleman ,; and; to be king, 

Stands not wiSain the prospeot of belief, 

No more than to be Oawdor. ' Say, from whenoo 
You owe this strange iatefligenoe.? or why 


Upon, this blasted heath you stop our way 

With such prophetic Meeting f^peak, Icharge you. 

• Bare. The earth hath bubbles, as the-Water has, 

. And these are of them. 'Whither are 'they vanished?: 

Mae. Into the airs and what seemed' corporal, ^ 
melted '■ 

. As breath into the wind.^-^Would they' had staid 1 
. . j5ob. Were such things here as we'do Speak aljout? 

Or have we eaten of the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner ! : : 

If intelligence be a necessary part .'of liuihan 
nature; the. passions which inhere in it, and the:ideas 
and beliefs which it grasps, form also part of it, 
and must obviously bo oo-lasting with .it; When 
congregated together in huge cities, liien appear to 
have passed out of the domain of nature, and.living 
in close proximity to each: other, may ahnost be , 
said to think in masses, and in this-state encourage . 
each other in the notion tliat they are stronger 
than their forefathers, were of old, and can dispense: 
with those secret helps to the .understanding, which 
communion With nature in solitary places, in, 
caves, in the: recesses of. mountains, hr on the wild 
beach, seems to engender. Hence faith in several 
things formerly beneved appears to , die out ; but 
only appears to do so, since a sudden change of cir- 
cumstances, war, pestilence, eclipses, earthquakes, 
allying themselves with the shadow of death, bring 
back into . most minds the beliefs of primitive 
liumahity; and these beliefs, united and formed into : 
a system, have subdued:, and kept in subjection 
the intelligence mf the .whole ivoild, assuming . 
different names in different ages, hut in their 
essence and real character .remaining always the 
same. ' If we : push hack onr researches to the 
farthest horizon, as it were, of thought, we shall per- 
ceive, through the dimmest twilight, figures uf 
.magicians, necromancers, enchanters, the seers , of . 
visions, the dreamer of dreams, who, through 
various processes, engaged to unveil tho future, and, 
reveaT to their, contemporaries the. events that 
should come alter them. 

In some parts of the .East, these pretensions were . .. 
regarded as so nearly bordering on ciiminalil^, as, 
in certain contingencies, to be punishable : with ' 
death. In old Hellas, thought vindicated to itself , 
a freer rang^. and there, accordingly, the offspring 
of superstition acquired, its natuml : development. , 
Man could not pretend to have the suriace of the 
earth all to Mmself ; beings, of less, tangible form, : 
but still , material, and often :.visible, inhabited,:, 
this world rvith him, sometimes emerging from .the;.;: 
infernal regions, from the seas, from rivers, or 
fountains, , or trees, or even, apparently, from :the .' 
air itself, AE these beings had their duties and 
appointed places in the realm of nature, and were.' 
employed to direct, stimulate, enlighten, and some- 
:tijhe8' to terrify, chastise, or punish hiunau hemgs 
for their misdeeds. 

’ : In all this vast system of existences, we diacover; 
nothing exactly analogous to a witch, Alastot 
Lamia, Empusa, the Destinies, the Erinyes, had. 
all more or less reference to the chastisement of 


only after that period in the world’s’; Mstory , 
fn wMeh superstition invented the^ Manichean 
system that switch became possible, ‘though, for 
several ages after, indeed, almost up to our own 
day, multitudes of harmless womon,,moro especially 
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if poor and old, were burnt alivej or otherwise 
destroyedj to gratify the malignant stupidity of their,: 

■ fellow-creatures. ; The Greek tragedians brought . 
supernatural beings on, the stage, but under differ- 
ent conditions from those in which ..^hakspeare’s 
witches present theinaelvas. The i.Euries in 
iEschylus : are females, : old, hideous, ;repirlsire, 
yet with an inherent Bublimifcy,. not merely be- 
cause they are supposed to be instinct, with deity,. , 
but because the mission assigned to thein by Eate 
is to xninish the moat awful aberrations from the 
laws of Justice. Though terrible, therefore, in their 
nature, and , no less terrible in their appearance, 
they irresistibly command reijerence by the sacred 
duty with which they are invested. They first 
appear. to_ the. spectator asleep on benches in the 
dim interior of the great temple at Delphi, while 
. Orestes, the victim they are commanded to pursue, 

, clasps, in the habit of a suppliant, the image of 
the god, a situation from which he could not_be 
dragged without impiety. To the Greek mind 
contemporaigr with jEsohylus, the Fury suggested 
ideas and assooiatioiis so deeply inwrought ivith 
terror and dread, that audiences experienced some 
difflculfy in resisting the effects of the represen- 
; tation. The exhibition on the stage of these 
■ subterranean : goddesses^ . clothed with _ right and 
justice, and: .commissioned to punish hlood- 
: guiltiness, necessarily inspired feelings far more 
powerful : than the appearance of a few witches, 
grotesque in their aspect, and associated in the 
imagination with loathsome rite.s and -mur- 
derous purposes. ' Shafcspeare has nevertheless 
i.’oontriveu to connect them in the tragedy of 
' Maofetk With a strange interest, prevented : from, 
becoming absorbing by their ludicrous 'iucanta- - 
tiona; their obscene fancies, and grotesque wicked- 
ness, Whatever men believe, exists in their .im- 
agination ; and in that sense, therefore, ghosts are 
real beings, in whatever way the idea of 'them 
originated. In fact, wherever there are lUeii, there 
are ghosts, though the mode in whioli they associate 
themselves with the living depends on numerous 
variations in.: the forms of thought, prevalent: in 
: different countries and stages of civilisation, Shak- 

S eare as a poet beheld everything .subjected, to 
s ,. genius, T^ethor in the inner or in: the outer 
:W0ricL:to ba made use of in his artistic creations 
v; acceding; to the suggestions of Ms fancy or the 
.' decisions: of .his, will. ' Eut the supernatural, wher- 
: ever . aucl!by whomsoever employed, is difficult to 
: be:: .detdt : with,: because: we are unacquainted with 
the laws wbich regtilate its existence— if it exists— 
though we may, and ought to know the nature of 
the laws which govein it, if it he the offspring of 
our own inventions. Yet no amount of intellecb 
:. seems: adequate to, impart . tO: that :whiclt is created 
by fancy the consistency which is the attribute 
'of natural existences. The ghost of Darius in 
iEschylus, when forced by magic to ascend from the 
nether world, falls into inconsistencies which we 
should scarcely have expected to find in iiie pro- 
ductious of so great au' intellect, Wo 'nation has 


behet respecting the ooiiclition of departed spirits, 
'or the amount of- their "power -and', knorvledge, 
Jlsohyltts’s judgment was. at fault on tMs subject' 
qjie account of a still older apparition is more dis-. 
tiaotand'vivid. Wlieu the enchantress of Endor calk 
up tbe ntanes of Samuel, the Hebrew Icing inquires, 
iff extreme terror what she beholds, ‘i see,* 


i replies the enchantress, ‘gods ascending out of 
.: the'; i earth and among these was the figure 
of an old man covered with a mantle. Angry at 
.being disturbed, the spirit incpiires : ‘ Why hast thou 
disquieted me, to : bring me up ? ’ and then proceeds 
to disclose, in. menacing language, the fate of the 
guilty monarch. In this brief narrative there is 
no inconsistency, though there is one circumstance 
respecting which our curiosity would gladly be. 

. satisfied. Did the Hebrew people : of that age 
believe, like the pagans, in a nether world, and 
regard it as the abode of certain gods; who emerged 
from their dark Plutonian mansions to accompany 
theprophet,? 

. If Sliakspeare had the apparition of Darius in 
his ffiind’s eye, as seems probable, lie has iii some 
respects improved upon his original j nothing can 
be grander or more effective than the opening 
scenes in Hamlet. There is in most minds, per- 
haps in all, something of a belief in the'Hbotriiie, 
that the material. world is belted round by another, 
peopled with spiritual, or, as Shakspeare would per- 
haps have called them, metaphysical, existences, 
which press upon us ‘fools of nature,’ and fill our 
minds with rapture or horror. Night, solitude, 
silence, broken at intervals by moaning of the wind, 
or .splash of the oceanTSurge, with; the 

twinkle of stain ,to‘mitigate::th0fdarknbss, :af6mbl0 
to throw lonely watchers .into ::a' frame:'vtf^ 
favoumhle to superstitious influenoes. Thus ' we | 
find Bernardo, Marcellus, and Hof atibj in a bitterly: 
cold night, on the platform before: the: oarilo at 
Elsinore, dipussing the apparition of; the royal 
ghost, Horatio doubting, and the other two avouch- 
ing: what they had twice seen. To . mark the time,.- 
Bernardo says ; 

When yon :same star, that’s westward from tbs 
pole, _ 

Had . made his course to illume that part of 
' heaven 

Where now it burns, Marcellus and inysolf, 

The bell then beating one — 

Mar. Peace, break thee off; look, where it oomes' 

■ ■ . againl. 

Ser. In the same figure, like the king that 's dead.. 

Horatio’s doubts being thus dispelled, he, as a 
Bcliolax, is desired by the two soldiers to speak to 
I the ghost, wMch, in spite of his fear and wonder, he 
does. - 

ifori What art thou, that usurp’st this time of 
night, 

Together with that fair and warlike form .: 

. lu which the majesty of buried, Denmark • 

Did sometime march? By heaven, 'I charge thee, 
speak ! 

Mar. It is offended. 

Ber. See 1 it stalks away. 

Ilor. Stay; speak; speak, I charge thee, speak! 

From this and what follows, it is obvious that 
Shakspeare here intends to vouch for the reality of - 
the ghost’s appearance, though; as we shall else- 
where discover, he afterwards imperatively denies 
the reality of suoh apparitions. .Here, however, the 
narrative is explicit, positive, and corroborated by 
the testimony of three witnesses. Horatio having 
been, thus convinced, the dialogue enters upon 
a speculation as to what suoh an apparition boded 
to tlie state ; from which it is made evident that 
they entertained no suspicion of what had taken 
place in the palace, hy which the young lord 
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Hamlet, for whom they all cherish an , attachment, 
has hean defrauded ot his right. While they are 
busied in this discussion, the spectre breaks in 
again upon their sight, 

jffo)’. But, soft, behold ! lo, where it cornea again ! 
I’ll cross it, thoiigh it blast me.-r-Stay, illusion I 
If thoii hast any sound, or use of voice, 

Speaktomer : / 

If there ha any good thing to be done, 

That may to thee do ease, and grace to me, 

.Speak to me : 

if thou art privy to thy country’s fate,_ 

Which, happily, foreknowing may avoid, 

0, speak! 

Or, if thou hast uphoarded in thy life 
Extorted treasure in the womb of earth, 

; Eor which, they say, yon spirits oft walk in death, 
Speak of it !— stay, and speak ! — Stop it, Maroellus. 
Mar. Shall I strike it with my partisan ? 

Hor. Do, if it will not stand, ; 

. Eer., ’Tis'here. 

JTor.: ’Tis here. 

Jlfcur. ’Tis gone. . ’ ; 

. We do it ivrong, being 'so majestieal, . 

' To offer it tire show of violence ; 

Eor it is, as the air, invulnerable, 

Andpur vain blows malicious mockery. 

IThs tragedy of Macbeth has already survived 
the belief in witchcraft, though, so long as men 
have faith in the existence of their own souls, the 
notion wiU be more or less widely cherished, that 
what survives the grave may, under certain con- 
ditions, and to, answer certain, ends, become visible.' 
The supernatural in Hdmlcf will conseqitently con- 
tinue to find aooeptanoo by mankind long after the 
superstition wluoh forms an integral pint of the 
basis of Matiboth. shall have become effete. ■ AoOord- 
ing to the direction in which gpeoUlation ia at presr ; 
ent advancing, some of us are likely soon to adopt the 
Indian notioU||. that, by,, piety and; philosophy, men 
have given themselves sonls, and, inay yet augment 
. the power Of those souls indefinitely. ' Meanwhile, we 
are' also drifting ' towards that .'Hellehib , thedry which 


shadowy, is still material, andniay therefore at times , 
be visible ! Whatever view. Shakspeare ihay have, 
taken of the goal to which .philosophy leads us, he 
took The fanmes, beliefs,: and, superstitidns .of man?:;; 
kind as he found thein,:as materials to huild up his 
plays,' Haimlet is a man who has lost his way in a j 
vast; wilderness of thought- everything on the 
horizon of his observations perplexes him, his 
father's, sudden death, his uncle’s marriage with 
his motheiy his own exclusion from the throne. 

; Owing entirely to the inactivity of his character, 
which amounts, to stupor, he looks around him in 
helpless: indecision, persuaded he ought to act;: hut 
,altogether uncertain how or what to do. Assuming 
that the spirits of the dead are acfuaintad,: by 
unknown means, with what is going on in the 
spirits of the living, Shakspeare represents the i 
soul of Hamlet’s father as still, even amid the 
flames of purgatory, yearning with affection for 
his unhajipy son. The poet himself felt no little 
perplexity howto hring.about an interview between' 
the living and the dead the obvious course would 
have been to conduct the ghost into Hamlet’s 
chamber, or to the: scene of one of his solitary 
walks, where, out of sight and hearing of the world; 
they , could commune together. : . But the exigences 
of his art suggested a different course. He desired 


to estahlish in. the minds of the audience a convic- 
tion of the ghost’s reality, though at the expense of 
its logical powers, and the supoernatural. scenes as 
we find them in the play are the result. While 
the Prince is in his worst state , of bewilderment, 
the three ghost-seers loresent. themselves before : 
him. : In the colloquy that follows; Hamlet, having 
alluded; saroaBticcally to recent events, said he 
thought he saw his father, upon which Horatio 
inquires:,,,,'',, . 

Where, my lord ! , 

Ham. In my mind's eye, Horatio. 

Hor. I saw him once; he was a goodly king. 

Ham. He was a man, take him for all in aU, ’ 
I shall not look upon his Him again. 

Hon My lord, .1 think I saw him yesternighi : 

Ham. Saw! who! 

Hor. My lord, the king your father. 

Ham. The king my father ! , 

Horatio ; then recapitulates the circumstances 
attending the ghost’s: appearance to him, upon, 
wliich Hamlet expresses. his resolution to join them 
iii'their watch about midnight. The suspicions he 
had previously entertained now crowd : r\poii Ida;: 
mind in greater strength, for as his father's :spmfe; 
is in arms, his belief and ex|)ectation are, that tha;:; 
foul practices of his mother and uncle are to be 
disclosed to him that night. All playgoers, ; a&. 
well as readers, are familiar with what immad-:: 
lately follows between the Danish. Prince and his 
father’s ' spirit, , ,, which, , though,, : upon the ..whole,; ;a ' 
fme, example of dramatic . ar.t,;is diafi^dred..;b:f,:Somei':,; 
blemishes. The spirit having divulged to, him the 
true, state of things, his mother’s 'depase’ipent, '^ 
uncle’s .brimesjdiis'.bwn .uujust'exolusipn'drbni.thp; 
throue, he believed, dr, did not .believe ; , the. ieybia- - 
tion. , , If; he extended to it his faith,' he should .at; the; 
.same .'time have'dlierished, for;the',,revealer 'both';; 
implicit trust and revbrence ; yetj 'whed hb is sedk-; ■; 

,, ing.td exact an oath of eeoreoy frpih JiiB ooinpahions, 
and : the -ghost' .from, , beneath ' the , earth .saepnds,'hiS ; . 
.desire, he' addresses"'' it ,' :ih , a j o'cnlar ; ';tone; ';at', f 'True? ,;' ' 
penny,’, ‘Eellowiii the cellarage,’:* Old, th'olejt.ahd' : 
• afterwards rectjyering a more proper tone of ramd, , -. 
''exclaims,',:'' ,,^- 

: ' Best, rest, perturbed Spirit,- , - 

Eoi' what reason- are we to; suppoSe.ithat Hamlet 
:sMftpd liis ground, and addressed wild words to 
.the spirit beneath " the ' earth ? ' ;Was it lest his,, 
intention to keep secret .what had transpired should 
be frustrated by tho ghost’s imprudence 1 Unless 
this was' his apprehension, we must tax him with;, 
levity; and if it wo#, he had already begun to -he ';, 
sceptical respecting the nature of the apparition. 
He afterwards, in order to justify his irresolution, 
sophisticates with himself, and tries to believe that ; ■ 
tlie ghost might have been a devil ; and now, •while ;i 
it -was boring through the ground under Ms feet, 
■to give proof of ite anxiety for the success of his 
designs, he feats it might be w-anting in policy— a 
weakness of thought, marldng the obMquity of 
Hamlet’s character. In his dialogue with the 
ghost, when the impression made by its disoloaiire 
of the murder was fresh upon Mm, he exolaims 

Haste me to kno'w it ; that I, with wings as swift 
As meditation, or the thoughts of love, 

May sweep to my revenge. 

But when the full revelation has been made, he 
is stunned by the magnitude p£ thij enterprise, and 
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ittiniecliaiely prOoeeda to invest Ms; design with external ciroumstanoes to obtain, adequate, pay- 
doiihts mtd misgirags, which betray him^'into mmt, and-tlmrefore , sntFering we 

ids habitual procrastimtioin T 

fihpematiiiai^ all hut''inBHTmonntaMe, and-there- 
:foie, having made the ghost perforin iiis part ■■■" " 
faw hrilHant: sceneS) he calls upon it no, more, 

;ono6j during the remainder : ol, 1’ ' , „ \ 

may imagine, indeed, that as often as it is , , , , - 

initted to revisit earth, it hovers about the last hundred things connected _ 
objeci of its solicitude ; for ; in the mene 1 ' ‘ '■ ' 

Hamlet and his mother, the ghost Is p , 

by an act of volition , renders itself visible at tbe acquired by long experience. 


-■ ' Shakspeare, found believe that the collier was ill suoK a poaition a 

51 dlffioulty'^of'*^^ natural with the few years: ago. He does work to which a man 

.4..U., must be born and bred. , Unless habituated to pit- 

in a work from Ms earliest; Working age, a, man , could 

^ save never have those musoles' and sinews of ;Bteel,whioh 

the tragedy,” We coal-getting requires. His labour is skilled;; in 

■' '! per- addition to using the' pick, , ha, must know a 

!_ ■■ ^ ' id with ventilation, with 

between the nature ot'Hhe mineral he works in, aiid the 

present, and brittle roof over Ms head, which can only be 

- - k.’lk -1 ^ \ ’ ^ -7 - How bard Ms labour 

&iral"'"mQmeiit*Ho*-^rhho^^^ the Prince from is, may be "judged from the fact that he is not good 
heobmittg the rival of Alemseon and Orestes. Here for much after he is forty. And to what risks is 
the ministay of the ghost ends ; he has played out he exposed in Ms calling ! A rope, may :break, 
his part, and retires to sulphurous and tormenting and he be precipitated down a deep shaft ;; an 
flames, respecting the duration of which the son is engine-man may he careless, and wind Mm .over 
doubtful. ' the pulleys— equally certain death. :The roof of 

In sevW other plays, the supernatural element his working-place may give way, and crush him 
appears,' though not in a way to deserve much down; an irruption of oarbonioaoidgas.mayoyer- 
iiotiee. ' In the Tempest, the mode of introducing power and lull Mm to death’s slee]3. We, speak 
it is mean and absurd, though the result besingu- now only of accidents which happen frequently, 
larly poetical ; in A Midsmimer NiqMs Dream, the almost daily, leaving out of the account the awful 
fairy creation is sportive and fanciful, though^ far explosions, with the sad consequences of which: the: 
too slight; to ; command even the moat transient pulilio mind is only too familiar. , , 
belief ; in'JttZm Gmm, the incident of the epectre Well, in payment for all these daily risks run, 
ia mueh inferior to the account in Plutarch ; and and for the certainly of premature decay, and imfit- 
iit a»d OZeopctfra, the. miraailous music ness for ;anyother;Qccupation,.the;cpUier,till;witMn 

iaccolripanying the departure of Hercules is clumsily the last few years, received wages averaging about 
introduced, and poorly described. When Shak- twenty-five shillings a week; a; sum: if anything 
spearb iiuote the wretched scene at the close of lower, certainly not higher, than the wages, rer; 
VymieUne 'ia wMoh he again attempts the super- oeived by artisans no more skilled, and, with; hardly 
natufal, his ganiits had forsaken him. It is, there- any of the risks and bad results whioh accompany, 
fore, only in ffamZet and Machdh that we ai-e to the collier’s calling. We tliinfc, then, that we may, 
look for anything like grandeur in Ms dealings in fairness, allow the first point, that the collier 
with the invisihls world, ■ was entitled to a little more consideration than he 


the idea upon wMoh the collier fi.rst started; that bim, but I am glad to say the colliers have done it 
the work he perfoimed&E society was-notrWaaHed for him'— meaning, by striMng for higher wagM. 
in proportion' to its value* to society,, was in o'er thwmannm was the ball set I’oUing, The 
o W=. master-spirits of the trade foresaw that, practically. 


UG xaw^ 01 aeraana anci supply to tm coa- profits ; that tke greater profit got U'pon each 
S.ye like, but it is a fact that tbero-imy bfe ton Bold;, would more than repay them for ivbateyer 
pi mGE iiiaaeq_uately paid; and unable from loss at sale they miglit snstaiu, Wbat tliey foresaw 
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lias come to ■ pass. It must / be leniemliered, also, 
that the coal-trade offers imusual facilities for those 
engaged in it to have a good mutual unci ei'standmg. 
They deal only in. pns article, an article easily 
priced, and, as regards the coahowners, the capital 
recj^uired restricts their nimiher. As to the agents, 
there are hut: a few agents, in any ordinary town, 
through whom all the supply must come j .what a 
temptation there is , for, these to oomhihe, instead 
of competing 1 Tire same thing appUe:s to London. 
Each railway entrepfit has its: limited number of 
coal-wharfs, tlio occupiers of which have strong 
temptations to do the same thing. We reraomher 
the ciromnstanoQ occurring some six months ago of 
the general manager of one large line being com- 
pelled to decline to supply a friend of his in 
London — an •influential member of the House of 
Lords too--with a cjuantity of coal, for the combina- 
tion of coal-dealers was so strong, that the’pit-owner 
was dared at :his peril to sujiply the coal. Here 
is the consumer in London, and here the producer 
in the :north, biit, producer hnu^^^ suiiply con-; 
aumer, for a powerful band : of coal-dealers step in 
aircl say; ‘lifo.l wh, hold the heob of the. bottle, 
.and shall let nothing be: measured out except 
through our jugs !’ L. Of course the coal-dealers 
have not been all black alike; many we know 
have been forced into tbe action by others; but 
these have been usually small men, whose course 
would not much affect the general issue. 

Siioh have been the shares of the coal-owner 
and dealer in producing the present state of things. 
JTdvf : as: to the, failure of ‘supply.’ Unfortunately, 
the same word has been used to cover two very 
diffeteht things, which have thus got confused in 
.the public mind. There is nature’s supply, the 
.stock, in , her underground warehouse ; and there 
is also the marketable supply— tbe quantity of coal 
which/ can : be raised in a given time with the 
existing appliances and capital employed. Supply 


profits, and the cbal-dealer, is following suit ; but 
by and by, by : the embarkation of capital into 
coal-mining, which is even, now rapidly going on, 
the market supply Will be greatly increased, and 
With that a large diminution of priee.s, must coniSi 
We know coal-owners who :ar6 at. this moment 
gettiim forty and fifty per. cant., return, itpon their : 
capital ; some, it is whispered; cant. per . cent, — a 
return lapre enough to make the capitalist’s mouth 
water, and to draw capital in any. quantity. When 
capital has been embarked in sufficient quantities, 
down will come the coal-owner’s profits ; the owner, 
dragging down rvith him the dealer, will fall heavily 
upon the collier,, who' must be very firni indeed in 
lus ‘ union ’ if he succeeds in retaining his present 
wages. However this may be, Patertamilias will 
again be able to order his load orcoal with some., 
thing like equanimity, at something like old prices. 
The tide has already turned. 


tlib .getting ; but failure in the fir.st-mentioned could not pass it by, were death the penalte,|..|mcl 
supply is undoubtedly so remote that it has had the men to whom ‘nips,’ and ‘pegs,’ and.* pick., 
practically no influence on the events of the past me-ujps,’ and all the_ modern euphemisms for 
two. years. - The warnmg: cry, raised by scientific drams, are as mothor’a milk, but who liavS: suffir 
men, has been skilfully used by tho.se interested in oient moral fibre, to grow wajy in the hour, of 
the trade to : their own advantage. The right use danger, and tO; eschew what our men-of-war’s men 
of the warning would: have been to have brought once Imew' as .‘ Dutch courage,’ at th®: very mom<5nt 
about economy in the use of fuel, and also economy when the exhausted system most craves ioi .,ita 
in the gettingit. Old extEav.agant systems of working support. ■, 

are still in use in many parts of the country, where ‘ Not. a drop, if I Imow it, .tintil I anu: clear put 
as much coal is lost as is ‘won,’ and this should bo of this, I’. muttered. Sir Erederick, as, witb : his hat, 
put :a, stop to, if possible, by government :inter- pulled over Ms eyes, be paced the platfpi.'mj.tramp- 
ierenoe. Of course" there may come: a time when Mg to and fte until .the train.should arriye. ; 
nature^s stock may approach exhaustion, and when On ..his .way np to London, . he _ thought,, more 
prices: may legitimately increase so much that it deeply and peraistently than was Ms wpnt„we;gh- 
willpay .ns to import coal from other : countries ; ing the chances for and against tas: security. . .Time; 
but ithat. time, is nertainly not: yet, nor h,as it cast was.; to' Mm life. He had sense enougn to .know 
any:shadow.before it tha't hos :been::praotically felt,: that.. . But for aU else, the, tact which he., displayed, 
’ ^rhis iff all Very well, says the British’ hou.S6- was merely that of the fox that hears the fences 
holder; of ooniae I know that Boinehody’s to blame, crack, and sees the gorse shiver as the luotwea 
but it is,, after all, small satisfaction to hear yon hounds burst in upon the covert, and steals, aivay 
meting out Ms proper share of Mania to each down-wind towards the distant _ earths, leaVlUg 
culprit. What of the future ? How is it alLtu younger members of the yulpme family to be torn 
end? The present bubble of high prices must by the white fan^. . Violet, he thought, wouUt 
sooner or later burst. It is our belief that a year not betray him. But then there WM the pronuse 
or two •will see coal at a price approximate at least of marriage, drawn 'up at her dictatiom aha which 
to the price of two years ago. The coEier has ho had been fool enough to write apd pgn ; and 
wrung more than jtlsties from the coal-owner ; the there ■was Aphy Larpent to figure in the witness- 
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liome to gentlemen, witlioiit an appointment/ said 
tiie footmah, wlio relented, as he pocketed Dash- 
wood's two sovereigns ; ‘hut it so happens my 
time ’s lip on Wednesday week, and as larn going 
into the puhlicaii line, I ’m not anxious for a 
character, I ’ll do it, sir ! ’ 

And he went; the other liveried menials, whose 
tenure of service was too permanent to have per- 
mitted them to disobey orders, hanging about 
among the yellow marble pillars of the huge hall, 
innd betting beer on and against the probabilities 
of tbe visitor’s: admission. But the beer had to be 
paid for by those who, oii the strength of precedent, 
had .been the most confident of success, for .the 
answer was a request that Sir Frederick would 
‘ step in’ to a room adjoining the billiard-room 
and conservatory. ‘The Baron would see him 
directly.’ And the Baron was as good as . his 
word. 

When the Behemoth came into the room, where 
Dashwood awaited his audience, he gave a little 
start at the sight of his visitor’s face. 

‘Ah! it has come, then ! ’ he said quickly, but 
in a low voice. > , . 

‘I don’t think I quite tmderstand what you 
mean,’ faltered out the baronet, in whose projects 
the design of reposing confidence in another person 
had certainly no share, 

. ‘Pardon me! you underrate your perspicacity; 
—and mine/ rejoined the money-lender coolly : 


Why had not that: sallow little imp, Aphibdite, 

• .t t , .1 r> 1 ft -r r •»' 1 • 


BO, he Would have been behina iron bars long 
before, She; had no friendly feeling.towards him, 
but she , might have desired to extraot more money 
from his fears. She had had hundreds from him 
: already, and to kill the goose that lays , the golden 
eggs might not appear to Aphy Larpent to be. 
sound policy. : But the absence of a’ reason for the 
astounding crime laid to Violet’s charge was certain 
to set many a mind at work to solve the dark 
enigma, and who could profit by the boy’s death 
hut his uncle: and successor? Then, too, the 
, written promise— how lucky that it had not been 
instantly found-must sooner or later turn up, for 
that was not the kind of document which women 
destroy, and were it once produced in court, Aphro- 
dite would have no further restraint upon her 
tongue, and could tell all she knew, and perhaps 
a little more. 

But he could not fly, save on wings of gold. 
Once the fugitive from justice relied mainly on a 
fleet horse and a fair start. Let him gain some 
dozen leagues at: the outset, and it wonld go. hard 
if- he ooiud not cross the border, and be safe. But: 
railways, newspapers, the wires of the ; telegraph, 
the ' camera , of the photographer, the treaties that 
link ‘the .police of distant realms into a tontual , 
assistance society for: the confusion of evil-doers— 
these things throw fearfully heavy odds against 
the outlaw of modem days. Before ha has covered 
a fifth of the distance that lies between him and 
his city of refuge, a legion of enemies, who now 
hear his name for the first time, prepare to beset 
his. path. .Every outlet is stopped, every move- 
ment anticipated ; and wheresoever he may turn 
his hunted head, fresh bloodhounds Ibllbw hotly 
at his heels, fresh curiosity sets a snare for him, 
in evem town and seaport, among lone moorland 

d- — i-rn at.' i. -n. i 


‘ look in the glass there ! ’ 

The haggard, careworn countenance which Dash- 
wood beheld in the mirror told tales. lie scowled 
at the reflection of his own handsome, deaerate 
face, and fixed his eyes, not on those of the Baron, 
hut on the Baron’s embroidered shirt-front and 
gleaming studs. ‘You know of it, then?’ he 
asked, in a low, hollow voice, 

‘Partly I know, and partly guess,’ said the 
Behemoth, with his faultles.s, hut painstaldng, pro- 
nunciation of the English tongue, and his habituul 


to: take any particular notice of him when he ness, after all. So you wish to leave London, 
alighted at the terminus, and that he was allowed then? .Wish to travel? Your health demands 
to' Step'into a cabj and rattle ofl’, unquestioned; and it, does it not ?’ : . . , , , 

apparently unobserved.^ He had given, in, a loud Dashwood ground out an' oath between his . set 
yoioe, the address of his. club ; but befofe.he was teeth. ‘Tnevei’know,! he ' said doggedly, ‘when 
half a mile from the, afation he called to the driver ..you Speak seriously : Anyhow, you :|iavo gues.sei .1 
to .set him dp'wn : at the corner of Pitt Street, It rightly. Will you help me— yes or no ? L . = ; 

■was.- not until'he had watched the man climb to < That is entirely: a question ' of terms/ answered 
his box, gather ,un his reins, and go clattering off, the Baron composedly ; ‘I . will give you your 
that ,' he.; yentored: to. knock at the door of the answer as soon as you have replied to a question 
Baron’s nla06:of;husiness. : It was, , however, too or two of mine..;, That the old lady’s will ■'was: 
late, .aEtt:;.BarDn Swartz was gone ftom the hive found, and that you went to the reading of it 
where he made his money. to-day, I am of course aware. A little bird wliis-. 

Mention ;has,: been, made of a- certain, suburban .pered as much, as that, to me. You: take nothing: 
villa,' pa&tialdn : size and splendour,: where the hy.it ? No, no ! And the pretty cousin’— — 
Behemoth, out of office hours, dwelt, and where he ‘ The pretty cousiny as you: call her, gets, nothing 
dispensed,' according to Dash-vvood’s club 'Mend, either. All goes to- that f'airspofcen nephew; bf the 
the major, _ a p^rincely hospitality to a select :few,: old woman’s : husband, Oswald Charlton/ : inteK : 
IMther Sir Frederick now repaired, and, after, rupted; Dashwood peevishly : '‘not that it, matters 
much importunity and some bribery, induced a now.’ 

servant to take in his card, with an urgent request ‘So I oonolvtde/ chimed in the Behemotli, with 
for an interview pencilled upon it, to Ms master. ' an amused interest. ‘ So so, that was the old lady’s 
■ ,‘T*diould think it as much as my place was game; neat play, for the spindle sid% but not 
worth, ’SO strict as master is about being not at without risk— -well, well ! Now, Sir Frederiok, 
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wiat sum do you ieg^tiire ?' THis is the -sviud-iip, 
■you know!;’ ' 

, , Dashwood made answer, sullenly, that he wanted 
, a thousand pounds. It was little enough. Heaven 
kneWj he said, wherewith to begin the world. It 
was little enough, as, compared with the value to 
fee ultimately realised from the fragments of his 
grandfather’s inheritance. But he would take it, 
if he floilld have it at once, and be gone. The 
Baron laughed, not coarsely, but with, a little 
silyeiy laugh: that was apt to grate on the ears 
of those who, under peculiar circumstances, listened 
to.it. ; 

‘Yon must not tell me,’ he said, as he watched 
ihe'baronet wincing under its inilueiice, ‘ anything 
which I do not wish to know. You must not talk 
to me of beginning the world. Bah I You have 
been hard hit on some of your English racing 
engagements, and you would redeem your fortunes 
by a glorious coup at Hoihburg ; is it not so ? But 

f pu must be irioderate. Oonsideiing the advances 
have made, and the loss ,of intere.st, a thousand 
pounds would, bo^ pieposteTbusly too much, too 
much fey the half. And another member of my 
profession would compel _y6u to accept three 
hundred in cash, a hundred in wine, and a hundred 
in, say cigars. Again, the banks are closed for the 
day, and it might be inconvenient to an impatient 
maU' — you men of plea.sure are always impatient — 
to await their re-opening to-morrow that lie might 
cash a cheqiue. how, if, to oblige you, I were to 
Say five hundred pounds, what you call on the 
nail, riMs mr ongle, ns our French neighbours say, 
would you thauk me for my good-nature 1 ’, 
■‘■Eeally, Baron Swartz ’ — - began Dashwood, in 
an, expostulatbry tone j but the Behemoth out him 
ehort. 

‘ Keallyj ray very dear Sir Frederick,’ he said 
blandly, ‘it is, to take, or to leave. I have made 
a, great concession already, in consenting to deviate 
from , my rules, and to discuss business at my 
private residence, and in my hours of recreation. 
One word more, 'and you must call in Pitt Street, 
if you desire to come to terms.— -What is it you 
mutter ? That I take advantage of your necessities ? 
Why, of course I do, my very good friend, of course 
1 do, I liave Bentham, and Smith, and all the 
authorities on my side. ' I am _ buying you, dear 
sir, in the cheapest niarket, consistent with buying 
you at aU, and I will not deviate one fraction from 
my offer, There are very few men in London, let 
me tell you, who could pull so much out of a 
drawer at a moment’s warning.’ . 

And the result of the collociuy was that Dash- 
, wood, after, half an hour’s delay for the propara- 
fiou of the needful hills of exchange and memo- 
randa, iwssiyely signed his name where the Baron 
:bade himp and thrust the notes and gold into an 
inner breast-pocket, 

‘You will write to me, may I venture to hope, 
from: abroad, ?’ said the smiling Behempth, as, he 
held out his ringed hand in sign of parting saluta- 
tion ; ‘ of, when you axe back in town, call on me 
— always in Pitt Street. Nay, nay,'you must not 
tell me that the time will be never- You will 
grow tired of the continent, and return. Of course 
you will. So now, adieu ! ’ 

It was evident, even to Dashwood, that Baron 
Swartz utterly declined to comprehend anything 
which it might he disagreeable' to , recapitulate in 
: a witneBS-feox. In'Spite of the: very hard bargain 


which had been driven with him, Dashwood left 
the Behemoth’s stately portals with a lighter heart 
than that with which he had gone in. Half a loaf 
is proverbially better than a cupboard wholly bare, 
and small as Was the sum in hand, it , was : larger 
than any of which he had lately enjoyed the use, 
and he hugged the thick, roll of , notes to his heart 
as lie moved, eastward. Life is strangely sweet, 
even to a tracked and branded feloii, Dashwood 
was fuU of readiness and resource, now that it was 
a question of saving Ms skin. It had not alway.s 
I been so. But a danger, from outside stimulates 
vitality, while distress within puts us out of love 
with life. > 

It was -twilight, when a mounted patrol, slowly 
riding along the Great North Road, took some 
notice of a stalwart fellow with dn ash-stick, and 
a red bundle, and a fell of dark unkempt hair 
hanging from beneath the slouched Cap he wore, 
and a shabby Suit of frayed velveteen, trudging 
sturdily away from Londom Stalwart ; tramps, 
usually with ash-sticks, and oftefi bearing bundles 
red or blue, am such very' common: ohj'eets-ef the 
metropolitan highways, that this ohe; would' have 
attracted no observation, had it not been that the 
man, close shaved as he was, had somewhat of 
that nameless bearing which a soldier finds it hard 
to shake off. But a deserter would scarcely bo 
seen leaving London ; while if the solitary traveller 
had been lately an inmate of one of Her Majesty’s 
prisons, it was clear that his hair Would have been 
of shortened proportions. More lilcely was, he a 
‘bonnet,’ or, confederate of some tliimhle-rig or 
wheel-of-fortune gang, hound to a distant tace- 
in’eeting. , .‘After ho good, I’ll warrant him!’ 
grumbled the piolioeman, and then forgot .him, and 
went on. 

Much the same face, hut this time surmounted 
by short-cut hair of a tawny reddish tint, crisply 
curling beneath a billycock hat, belonged: to a 
drover-like person, rough and taciturn, who smoked' 
a blackened stump of a pipe while leaning, against 
a tree just beyond the reach of the railway com- 
pany’s counterblast (rigidly enforced against third- 
class customers such as , he), outside a station in 
the Potteries, while waiting for a trains to convey ; 
him, at parliamentary pace and fare, to a cattle- 
market on the Welsh borderk It was a fair-haired, 
strong-limbed ihan, with, somewhat of the sailor, 
in his speech and' garb, Who trudged patiently 
along the : Oornish roads, past brown moor, aird , 
gaping, inine-shaft, on his road to Fal.niouth. : 'For 
wwl-niade;;wig3 me to he had in. London, back , 
streets at :- short notice, and slopsellers ..in every 
large tdwh liave on hand an assortment of gar- 
ments adapted for nearly every rank in life; : The , 
sleepy old Cornish sea-port is not .the place: that 
it was when fleets of outward-bound West . India-:, , 
•men lay there, waiting for the tardy convoy, that 
should guard them from French sea-wolves and 
Yankee privateersmen, or when shattered men-of- .' 
war, each with a leash of riddled prizes in tow, put ? 
in to refit before obeying the order to ‘join, off 
.Hshant.’ But there is still, tra'fflo between .the : 
Spanish Main and the Antilles and Ealmouthjii'attd ' .: 
the good ship Nancy Norris, bound for Demarara, 
presently caUed at the' far-western port for the tin 
that was to complete her cargo, and there took on 
hoard: .some 6teerage-paBeeDgerSj .minerai; smiths, 

. carpenters, : such as? ara in :damand ., in equatorial 
America, and among these the sailor-fellow with 
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tliat tlie pffenoe sliould not , te repeatecL . There 
the matter meanwhile rests. All the learned 
viviseotipnists need do is to remove to some solitary 
siobtj where they may carry on their operations on 
living animals without creating , a disturbance ; or, 
they may cut and. mangle at pleasure in their 
present quarters by acimimstering chloroform; to 
■their victims. , 

The account of the circumstance, as will have 
been observed by the columns of ;27ifl Tknee, has 
roused a controversy regarding the character of 
Professor Sohiff, and also the whole : system of 
vivisection! Mr E, Roy Lanhesteiv Lecturer at 
0.vford, defends Professor Sohiff; speaks of ‘his 
kind and gentle behaviour to the dogs which he 
keeps in the kennel of the Physiological Labor- 
atory;’ and mentions that he is by no means: 
exceptional in his operations on animals, for vivi- 
section is practised ‘ daily in several public insti- , 
tutions in London, in Edinburgh, in Gambridge, 
in Vienna, in Leipsioj in 'Wurzburg,’ Next, we 
have a point-blank contradiction as regards the 
value of vivisection for purposes of , medical study, 
and something fresh is stated as to Schiff. We 
cannot he expected to go into all the partieularsi 
that are brought forward, hut, in the cause of 
humanity, will coniine Ourselves to the following 
clear enunciations of Dr ■ Arthur ■ De Noe W alker 
: ‘ During a very long course of study at the 
Medical School at Elorenoe I never saw ox ever 
heard of Professor Sohilf , using chloroforms s Pie 
used occasionally to make an aperture in the wind- 
pipe, in order to suspend the funotiohs of the 
larynx, and thus prevent the exquisitely tortured 
animal from crying out for some pity,:. All the 
“ eminent and qualified experimenters” I have 
studied under, both in France and in Italy, as far 
as I could judge, seemed to me hardened and 
heartless, and Professor Schiff was not an excep- 
tion, The keeper of the Dogs’ Home at Florence 
told me he had made over no less than 700 dogs 
to him, and I have no hesitation in saying, from 
past experience, that 680 of them were' tortured' 
for nothing. I say distinctly for nothing, because 
to dissect , an animal alive simply to shew the 
students that which has already been proved and 
established over and over again, is inhuman; and 
utterly unworthy of one calling himself a scientific 
man. The professor in question does not, practise 
os a physician ; and whether quite j uatly or not, I 
don’t pretend to say, , hut every, time I ;pay my, 
yearly visit to, Florence two-thirds, of the persons ! 
speak with on thi3,:paMul subject, couple: his name ; 
with execrations. Mr Dankester is, I suppose, 
tinder the: impression; that vivisection has or- :Oan 
relieve human suffering or . prolong: human life. : 


the fair hair, to whose emharlcation nO:impedinient 
was offered; either by health officers or the., locm 
police. And thus Sir Frederick Dashwood left his 
native oauutry--for ever. 


^ GBtfELTY TO ANIMALS IN ITALT. , 

Anv one who has travelledj or resided for a short 
lime, in Italy, will have; remarked the: generally 
cruel treatment of animals; . Horses, asses, and 
mules in particular, are underfed, overtasked, and 
often beaten unmercifully. English residents at 
Rome and Florence are amazed and shocked at 
these brutalitie.s, which do not seem to receive any 
:specialnotice from natives, even of good position 
and intelligence. Our distinguished countrywoman, 
-the late Mrs . Somerville, who spent her concluding 
years in Italy, made an effort to arouse public 
sympathy for 'animals ; the cruelties, however, 
which pained her, stiU go on as usiial. That the 
Ltaliansj-who have so much reason to boast of ad- 
vancement in various branches of the fine arts, ! 
should he so insensible to the odious cruelties 
perpetrated on the- poor .dumb creatures placed at 
their mercy, is a little .surprising and unaccount- 
able; for they have not,.as inSpain, been hrutalised 
,hy the spectacle of huR-fights in a iiuhlic arena. 

In Italy, there _ is nq .distinct law to check 
and punish: cruelties to .animals. . As a matter , of 
private : interest, aR do .as they like -in regard to 
animal suffering. Rrofessors in imivCrsities and 
other: educational . institutions may, in their prose- 
::cutiGn of physiological science, puisi^ with perfect 
impunity , the practice of viviseetion. ;On tender 
Rttle dogs brought to them.; tying down the 

■ wretched and helpless animals on tables, and pro- 
: oeeding, with appropriate instruments, to .lay open 
part of their head, body, or Rmbs, in order to. 

: demonstrate to students some piinoiple in ! the 
nervous or muscular economy— the piercing yells 
of the suffering victims . being wholly . unheeded. 
■With our whole heart,, we protest against and hold 
up to merited obloquy the ineeusate perpetrators 

■ of these shameful atrocities. : The dominion im- 
■parted to man over the lower animals, gives no 
;foweT to inflict pain, on pretence of serving the ; 
'purposes of science; although some, we. are sorry 
iO;'>say, think it does. Common humanity, to say 
■netbmg of Christian sentiment, revolts at mangUng ii 
iiand.itttasfcyrmg 'the meanest being in creation, least 

i of :^;those:g6ntle and affeotionate domestic animals : 
. which, confidingly minister to our happiness. ■ 

: : ...We: are led'temake : these remarks by observing: 

: •timt a spedal. oorrespondent of The Times in. Rome, 

. has. i^Daeemheri 34, :.1§7;3) drawn attention to the 
:snbjest)of ,cnielty:to animals in Italy. He appears 
to have been prompted to do so, in reporting a 
; remarkahle.:lawsuit::at Florence. . It Was briefly 
this. Two individuals, one of them Herr Sohiff, 
Professor of Physiology, were indicted for a nni- 
stooe ; the charge being that they disturbed the 
ninghhourhoodhy the screams of the anipials which 
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’ adds,-; that tho police, under a 'geuerid liiw of piihlio 
secvirity, ^ might , he elititled to, interfere in cases 
of obvious .cruelty, but they do not give themselves 
the trouble j nor .can we wonder at their inrliffer- 
enoe, seeing that they would, have : little’ or .no 
support from public p]3inion. Any; one attempting 
to : invoke sympathy lor horses, asses, and ; mules, 
would meet only with ridicule.: : Tery discouraging 
this: yet at the risk of appearing quixotic, strangers, 
we are glad to learn, have been succesSfiil in pro- 
luoting humane associations at Elofehce, Palermo, 
and several other places. It is to he hoped that 
the movement will reach Home, where it may be 
the means of stimulating some desirable legislativo 
enactment, to which associations may appeal. We 
eommeud the consideration of the .subject to our 
various Societies for the Preventrau ot Gnielty to 
Animals. Judicious remonstrance from individuals 
noted for their philanthropic feelings, and also 
from associations in England, may possibly shame 
Italians into measures for meliorating, if not ex^ 
tinguishing, this great national infamy. W. a 


ODDS AND ENDS; 

FROM DR ROBERT CHAMBERS’S SQEAP-BOOE, ' 

EaBNiTURB Books. — Often, people buy pictures 
that look well in gilded frames, hut are not nmeli 
worth, and only wanted to clothe tlie walls of a 
room. These, I am told, are called ‘furniture 
pictures.’ One tloes not bo frequently hear' of 
‘furniture booke,’ but such things exist, for all 
that. Many hooks are bought to lie scattered 
about drawing-rooms, merely because they are 
pretty iu appearance, vith fine bindings, fine 
engravings, and so forth ; the sense or nonsense 
in the reading: part being of no consequence. My. 
old; friend, Eohort Ainslie (an early acquaintance 
of Bum), used to tell of an ancient bookbinder in, 
Edinbm'gh, who had a very poor opinion of the 
interior of books. ‘ Onybody,’ said he, ‘ can vrite 
aboolc'; the bindin’s the thing 1’ Theidea ofthe 
binding being the thing to care about, is exem- 
plified not only in fine table-books, : but in works 
for the shelves. These are the genuine furniture 
books. They are never read, not even opened^ and 
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Henry Haxdinge, equerry to tlie king (WilEaiii -vy-as taken fpm a kinnMe station, and had no sort 
IV.), Came in Ids carriage, and found Peter rrork- of education or training in lady-like manners, there 
ing at his kench. He was commanded to bring is something to excuse, and possibly not much pity 
Peter.to see the king, who had been interested in for the husband, ilt is not, however, such cases 
Mm in consMuenoe of seeing the article in the that are meantj but those in which the wife was 
newspaper. The king, on conversing with Tlmin- fairly educated and : trained in a respectable rank 
son, was so rnueh pleased with him, that he gave of society, and who really could comport herself 
him several oomnnssions in his trade, and after- properly if she liked. Surely women ought to con- 
wards obtained for him some government employ- sider it as a sacred duty to adapt themselves as far 
ment. • This laid the foundation of Peter’s fortune, as they may to ' their changed condition, to put a 
He successfully engaged in a joinery concern at constraint on their natural inclinations, if need be. 
Bankside, Southwark. ■ A regard for the haiDpineas of the husband fairly 

Iovboi’Pun inAm'Imai.s. — It is well known that demands it. 
lambs hold regular sports apart from: them dams, A NobtjEMAN of Weak IkteIiLEOt.— -The Earl 
which only look on composedly at a little distance of E— — — -, a Scottish nobleman, at the middle of 
to watch, and,, perhaps enjoy their proceedings. , last century was of weak intellect, though he 
Monkeys aot in the same manner, and so do dogs, sometimes said a clever thing, _He was at one time 
the friskiness pf which resemble that of children, detained in the Oanongate jail, as men are now 
Mr Leigh Hunt, with whom I supped this evening, kept in lunatic aalynms, that he might do no harm 
told me that he had observed a young spider sport- to himself or others. Some English officers visiting 
ing about its parent, running up to and away from the prison, asked him, with some surprise, how he 
it in a playful manner. He has lilcewise watched got there. ‘Much as you got into the army,’ said . 
a kitten amusing itself by running along past its he ; ‘less by my own deserts than the interests of 
mother, to whom she always gave a little pat on my friends.’ _ 

the cheek as she passed. The elder cat endured His lordship being brother-in-law to Ldrd Lovat, 
tlie: pats tranquilly for a while ; hut at length he- was suspected of Jacobite ■inoliiiatiohs, and for this - 
coming drritated, she took an opportunity to hit reason, after the suppression of the insurrection of 
her. ofispring a blow on the side of the haad> which 1746, he had to undergo, an ■ exaaaination by the 
sent the little . creature; spinning to the other side stateoffieers. On its being ithpnted to him that he 
of sthe room, where she looked extremely puzzled had wished well to the rebels, whSle they remained 
at what had happened. An irritated human being in Edinburgh—iMc,’ he cried y ‘nis . wish "tlioin 
would have acted in precisely the same manner. weel ! A pack of low-liyed scoundrels, as I told 
.DO0 WMH OaI-likb Habits,— Ml® London has a *'^®*'* would never do pny gude 

dog called Eairstar, a small pretty creature of the ^ world, hut gang to the next In a lyuddy ! ' . 
spaniel . kind, which she brought up among cats, \m’d,4id you 

and apart horn her own species. The result is that tell them so . That I did— only I let them ; 

the animal is cat-like in many of her habits. She .he tiva mile away first ! 


DHE PATH. 

Bao,kward3 I look along my I’ath, 

A pleasant path by lawn and leal 
Tho thrush and linnet sing no more. 

No longer hums the summer boe. 

The flowers are fled : the' leaves are dead 
On shrub and tree. 

Forward I look along tho. path 
That 1, alas, have still to trend. 

A dreary waste, vague shapes of pain, 

. Are there,: that fill my soul with dread. 
Better than trace that woful space, 

.Be with the dead. 

Upwards:! look beyond the way 
That I, forlorn, have still to go 5 
The cool dews fall from golden stars 
■ Thai;, glide, where, tempests never: blow 
Hor sounds n£ sighs nsoend the skies, 

Nor tear-drops flow. 


Q% Saturday, S'eh-mry 7 , 1B7A, roiU he emnimeed 
a Novel, entitled 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

By the Author of Wound Bead, 
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A ctAtitt’t Tr younger than Kh'stio, tlioiigli. lie was, twentj'^flve, 

A H/.Q.MELY HEEuINE. and she was only twenty-two. Archie Brydoae 

‘WpAT: can liae come owre Archie ?’ murmured let them laugh away, and could well 'afford tO: do 
Kirstie ' Bryddiie, as, for the twentieth time that so, for none knew so well as himself what a', 
(lay, she rose and went to the cottage-door to look treasiu'e he had got in this homely rvife of his. 
for her husband. It was between two and three When Kirstie was a little lassie of eight yeans 
on the afternoon of Hogmanay, the last day of old, her father and mother died of fever within a 
the year. On every side undulating ranges of few weeks of each other, and left her a friendless 
hills met her eye, and seemed to close in the wide orphan. .Strangely enough, her father, who was a 
valley from the world beyond. The sun was low sbepherd also, had had this very herding of Dyne- 
in the west, enveloped in a strange reddish haze ; foot, and the* cottage to which she returned as n 
behind the hills to the north, groat masses of bride, was the same in which she had jiassed a 
heavy clouds were rolling up, piled one above hai)i)y childhood. MrGray,thefarmerofAuchen- 
another ,; a bitter icy wind wliistled down the sack, her father’s master, took her to the farmhouse, 
valley, hearing on its wings an occasional snmv- arid there she remained till she was married, first 
flake.; while , to the south the great range of hills as a little herd-girl, then as nurse to the children, 
rose up, clear and distinct in their .sliglit mantle and finally as dairymaid. It was during the two 
bf snow, against the purplish sky. Kirstie looked or three summers which she spent herding the eow.s 
round in all directions, but could sea nothing of that she first knew Archie Brydone. He was a 
her husband, who had been absent sinbo the early delicate puny hoy, who even then looked young for 
morning, and Saying to herself: ‘I wi.sh I saw Ms years, and his parents feared at one’ time that 
him safe hame ; it’s gaun to he a wild nicht, I he was going to he lame, though , he grew out of it 
doubt,’ she closed the door, and returned to the ofteiWards. His father had taken a dairy on the 
fireside. She put on some More peats, made her- neighhouriug farm of Barbreck, .and Archie, was 
self certain that the kettle was boiling, so that she set to the task of herding, a very necessary one in 
might ‘mask’ the tea as soon as Archie : came in; those great stretches of 'unoorland and pasture, 
bhen, drawing forward the little table which was where there were, few, if any, proper fences. . 
all ready set for tea, she sat down on a low chair, In their pastoral employment the two children: 
arid resumed hsf occupation of rooking the cradle, became inseparahle companions. Archie was , ® 
As she bent over the fair little baby it contained, smart boy,, and a good reader, and . many a lesson 
the firelight lit up a very homely face ; a moiith he gave iKirstie, who was a diligent,, though not 
rivalling ' in width the famous Meg of Harden’s ; very apt ; pupil, for at all tiznes of her life her 
snial,! gray eyes, and a low &rehea(i; and yet the lieart was infinitely greater than her intelleofc ,. At, 
face was not without its redeeming points. , The- other times he would read aloud to her, while she , 
large mottth disclosed two rows of = pearly, teeth-; .worked her stocking; and sheltered by an, old iplaid, 
the eyes rrere frank and szveet, with a confiding wMch preserved them: alik6 from sun; :Wind, an.d- 
trustfulness inthem; and the forehead was crowned rain, .they passed many , happy :hours. - Einollyi ' 
with masses, of -thiefc, soft brown hairr She was, Areiiie tho.ught.he must learn to weave ’ntooMagS:: 
remarkably tall, nearly six feet, and splendidly for himself, and, under Kirstie’s tuition, soon 
jzroportioned, with the exception of her arms, which became nearly as clever at ft as she was herself; 
were rather long. And at the time of her marriage and so her dream of a companion-knitter under the 
—just a year before this— there were many jokes rowan-tree was realised, though very differently 
passed upoiz the fact .that she was: two or tlixee feom what she anticipated,: as dreama so often are. .: 
inches taller than her hnsh.and, who was little and Two happy summers passed in tMs way, and 
slight, with a fair boyish face, wMch made him look then Archie, having outgrown his lameness, was 
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■Do Ve fever flerd. toe coos xor onyuoay, ‘■“sr wcic iunuj-cv- uu imo 

adavB, Kirstie V he said at length, very qoietly. at Aucheosaok, when there tvaa a daoco in the 
■'mfefervfe' Kiratie, nearly bam and general merryrmaking. And so time had 

unaetting the porridge in her agitation; then, aa sUpped away, every season seemmg happier than the 
the are blazed np, and disclosed the fair curly last, Kirslie thought, and happiest of all, the dark 
KeadAhd'raerry blue eyes she remembered ao well, days of winter, sinoe a little hlassom.:: came upon 
she said with tearful eyes and trembling voice : a hTovemher day, and filled their cup ot' :happh: 

^ ‘Can this ho you, Archie Brydono I Glad am I to ness to overflowing. It was a lovely, fair .little 
Bee ye hack again. But what a starfye gied me, infant, with AioMe’a blue eyes, and flaxen hair ; 
for monv'a the time I've wondered if ye were and he was, if possible, more passionately fond 
, v' ' of it than Eirstie herself. 

‘ Alive and hearty,’ replied Archie, with rather Kirstie thought of her happy lot, ..with a deep 
a forced laugh, to hide the emotion he really felt unutterable thankfulness, as she sat absently 
when he saw how agitated she was. ‘But the rooking the cradle. .She was one of those women,, 

truth is, I wearied o’ the Highlands ; it 's a dull who have great difhciilty of utterance, whose words 

thiiit' being one’s lane in a house for months, and are few, hut their thoughts many, and above allj 
I thooht 1 would try the Low Country again.’ her religion was truly a part of herself and. of her 
. daily life. The sun had now set, and darkness 

AroMa was surprised to find, as time passed on, was coming on, wliile the wind whistled more 
and' he and Kiratie dropped into their old friendly shrilly than ever, and with an , eerie soimd, which 
tfenns, how little changed she was in mind from made her shudder. She was becoming really 
what she used to bo ; the same shuple, guileless anxious about Archie’s long-continued absence, 
■creature, strong as , a rook for truth and right, and He had left home in the morning with the first 
thoroughly unselfish. peep of daylight to climb the hill, according to : 

i his custom, and intended to come home, as he, 

■ that they, looked on W almost aS' a: child, of the usually did,. about eleven. , 

house;; and : yet she was so uuoonseious of any She tried, meanwhile, to^ cahu; her anxiety by, 
special favouiv that she quite avoided all jealousy thinking that .Bomething might have happened to ■ 
,on the part of her fellow-servants. Archie staid one of the sheep; or thah he might - haye , been , 
i steadily on at, Auohensack,:and became almost as detained, gathering.them into the folds; in.propara- 
muck a part of tire household as Kirslie ; the tion for an approaching storm. At length, she 
’.otlien servants went and; came,, hut these tun heard the dog; scratching at the; door l-and joyr: 
lernmned fixtures. firlly said she to herself: ‘He oanna bo far oil 

When Archie had been three years with hfi noo hut on opening the door, the dog, instead 
Gray, the shepherd at Dynefoot left to take a of running joyfully to the lire, or curling himself 
small farm, and Mr Gray offered it to Archie, up henfeath one oi the beds, as he usually did, 
adding, with a sly glance,' that he would have to began to jump fawningly upon her, and to whine 
look out for a wile in that easel Archie thanked pitifully : she could not understand the reason 
him, and asked for a few days to think of ii^ winch, of this at all, when suddenly an idea burst upon 
Mr Gray willingly granted. That was on a Satur- her mind, ■which speedily became a certainty, 
day; a-qd on the afternoon 'of the Sunday, Which Archie was ill, had hurt himself, perhaps, some- 
was a bright September ddy, Archie ask^ lEirstie where on the hills, and the dog had coma for helji. 
if She would take a walk with him to tire xo'want She shook a deadly faintness whicli crept over her 
'tree ; rnid, there, at the place where they first met, at the thought ; and rousing herself, she drew the 
and where they had played and.work^ afe .chil- fire together,' in caso of sparks, placed the cradle 

drccu; he asked her if she would, he his life-long — ^ — — — — 

companion. ■ No one can doubt what Kirstie’a 1. * Crookery. 








A HOMELY HEROIJTB. 


on one of the beds for safety, and throwing a plaid 
about her, followed the dog. 

During .these proparations, ‘ Laddie ’ had stood 
still and motionless as a statue ; but when she 
moved towards the door he jumped with delight, 
fawned upon her, and licked her hands, and then, 
homided, hastily forwards in the diraotion of the 
glen. Lho, ordinary route along Glen Dyne , was 
to climb the steep hill which rose behiticl Dyne- 
foot, and then to keep by a footpath which wound 
along the top of the glen for about a mile. There 
was no fence or protection whatever; and there 
were several sad stories told of .people who had 
missed their footing, or, in the darkness, had 
wandered too near the edge, and so had come to 
a violent end. Just two winters before this, an 
unfortunate man had perished not far from the 
mouth of the glen. He was a packman, with 
a donkey, who was well known at all the farm- 
. houses ; and was, in his way, a weI14o-da man, with 
a w*U-as3orted pack, the contents of which ranged 
from ribbons and. jewellery’ to frote-paper, hair- 
pins, and ataylaoeS. In' fact, it was designed to 
supply all ; the little wants of a female popula- 
tion,' ivho: were seldom able to indulge in the 
luxury ' of goiiig a-shopping. Tom Carson the 
packman was therefore a great favourite, and not 
only because of his wares, but because he was a 
cheery, pleasant fellow ; and Kiratie remembered 
well what consternation was caused in the kitchen 
at Anehensack when a rumour arose that Tom 
Carson had disappeared ; and it waa thought that, 
someone must have made away with him, for the 
sake of his pack, which, as it was new year's time, 
was . unusually . heavy. It was only conjecture, 
however, for, nothing could he heard of him ; but 
when at last the snow, whieh. lay that winter for 
several weeks, had melted, the mystery was solved, 
and poor Tom Carson, with his donkey and his, 
pack, were found at the bottom of Glen Dyne. 
It was supposed that he had been coming *|;o 
ArtehenSaek, where he was a great favourite— that 
he had ’been .overtaken by the storm — that the 
donkey had lost its footing, and in his efforts to 
.Save the poor animal, he had perished along with 
it. It was a. sad story, and cast a deeper shade 
of gloom over Glen. Dyne,, which indeed bore no 
good name already. : As Kirstie toiled up the hill, 
it all came hack apallingly afresh to her memory. 

About half-way up the steep precipitous side of 
the glen, there ran a very narrow, insecure foot- 
path oaUed the ' Tod’s Path,’ owin^to a fox-burrow 
up .near the head of the glen. Few people ever 
ventured along it, except the gamekeepers and the 
shepherds, and even they did not care to try it 
exoept in broad daylight. At the point where this 
path turned off from the face of the hill, ‘ Laddie’ 
began again to . jump upon his . mistress, then 
running a. few steps' along -the path and coming 
back; he . wagged his tail and looked np at her with , 
beseeching eyes, saying, as jilainly as dog could 
say, in his mute but expressive language : 'Come 
this way.- : to , follow, had 

though the. way waS( for. it led, . she was sure, 'to her 
husband ; aUd. besides,: as a Httle child she used 
often to come with her father before she knew 
what fear was, and therefore knew every turn and 
bend in tba path. Toiling up the wild solitude, 

: her feelings overcame :• :her, and unconsciously , 
forced from her lips the cry : ‘ 0 Archie, Archie, 
my man, where are ye S ’ , - 


Just at: this point, a little runlet of water wMeh 
came down from the liiU had sjiread itsedf across ' 
the path in a solid sheet, of ice, Kirstie hesitated, 
but there was no other way; it was life or death,, 
and she must hasten on : so she did cross, hut. har : 
foot slipped, and she narrowly escaped falling. The 
snow now began to fall more quicldy and in, large 
flakes, and she had to trust more to memory for 
the XDath than actual sight. On and on she went, 
however, till, she had gone nearly a mile up the 
glen, when suddenly ‘Laddie’ gave a short .joyful 
hark, and she saw a dark ohiect stretched across 
the path. It was indeed Archie ; he was loaning: 
against a large stone which seemed to have broken 
his fall ; his hair was powdered with snow, his face 
was white .and rigid, and his lips were liidd, 
.Kirstie never doubted hut that he was dead, and 
threw herself on the ground beside him, with a 
cry of agony; when suddenly his eyes opened— a 
conscious look came into his iace, and he .said in 
faint, low tones : . ‘ Is that .you, Kirstie ? I thooht , 
I waa gauttto dee my lane, and- never see ye mairJ i 

‘ Oh, wheest, Archie, wheest,’ she wailed ; ‘ ye’ll 
break my heart ; dinna speak that way.’ 

He continued, after a moment’s pause : ‘ I slipped 
at the tap o’ the brae, and I maim hae dvvamed,’* 
for I wakened as cauld as a stane wi’ Laddie 
licking my face ; so I sent him hame, piiir beast. 
No help could do ms guidnow, Kirstie,’ 'he said, as 
if in answer to the thoughts whieh were passing 
through her mind at the moment. ‘Aly leg is’ 
hroken ; and I’ve hurt my side ; and wi’ the daxk» 
ness and the* storm, there’s nobody fit to help me, 
gin they were hero ; and it wad be hours before 
onybody could come, O Kirstie, woman, I maun 
leave ye; and the wee bairn,’ he added with a. 
choking sob. 

Kirstie did not answer for a moment ; and than 
her. face was lighted np with a look of high resolve, , 
and she said; ‘Mony a time, Archie,, have I 
wondered why the Lord gied me my great strength 
and my lang arms, but I see it now ; and jf . it be 
His will, I will save you this hiohtJ 

‘Ye’re no fit to carry me,’ Archie remonstfated ' 
feebly.,; ‘ and think what a road, Kirstie.’ : 

. ‘ Doji no ken the road better than ony herd 
in the country , she replied; . ‘ and we maim, ask 
for help higher than niau’.s.’ .. 

As sue knelt 'beside lier husband, with the. snow 
falling on her upturned , face, and the wild wind: ’ 
whistlmg roimd, and in few and simple words, as 
if she were speaking to a near and loving friend, . . 
asked the’ aid of the Almighty arm to guide her 
on her perilous way, and keep her feet from falling, . 
Archie Hiydoue, oven in the midst of all hia. pain, 
and weakness, felt that he had never before truly v 
Isnown his wife. She then lifted Archie, as gently 
and tenderly as she could; but he gave .a: deep, 
groan, anij die found that he had mated quite 
away. ‘Maybe it’s better,’ she murmured; ‘he 
winna. .know, tiU thei danger ’s past.’.' . Then,, with 
another upward glance for help, she set .out .on.: he® .! 
dangerous way. It would, .by this timejs have 'been, 
perleetly dark, but there was a little moonlight, 
just enough to sheiv themera, oiitliue. Of iha.|!atli :, 
and the glen. The path itself was, by this time, 
quite covered' 'with, snow ; every step waS taken, in 
uncertainty j she hardly knew u she -sVere keeping 
the path at all. Strong as she was> she staggered 
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tlie mouth, of the glon, wheil sucldenly she remem- Kirstie was uot ‘ near cLeid/ but slie got a great 
' hered the sheet of ioe across the pathway. If she shake, and for some time was graver aiicl quietei 
could hardly cross it then, what was to become of than her wont; as if the wings of . the Angel ol 
her now, with a heavy burden, and the snow Death had really passed . closely by her, ' One 
covering the path, so that slie could not tell where lasting trace she had of her exertions that night— 
she W'as going 1 Her heart ^ank mthin her ; she her pretty brown hair was ever after thickly 
rememhered that it was near that very spot that streaked with gray. < 

poor Tola Carson was killed, and she felt as it she Archie, after being ill for a long time, became 

could not move another step. Just at this moment eventually quite strong and hearty again ; but all 
a ray of moonlight pierced through the drift, and his life after was influenced by that wild night in 
showed her young Archie’s head resting on her Glen Dyne, and the lesson in simple faith taught 
shoulder ; the face was more boyish than ever in him by his wife. • 

its pallor, and the .rings of fair hair lay damp on When the ‘Laird’ came to Auchensaok, next 
his -forehead. New strength seemed to come to autumn, for the shooting, he was so pleased .to 
her arms with the sight, and new courage and hear of Kirstie’s exploit, knowing the glen well, 
faith to her heart, and she w'ent bravely on a few as he did, that he gave the cottage at Dynefpot to 
more steps, and then, to her joy and siirprise, found her and Anchie for their lifetime, promising to 
herself safe out on. the' hillside, and Jar past the build one, if required, for , another, shepherd, 
dangerous place. She had passed it safely and Kirstie was amazed beyond measure with this 
quietly, not knowing of the danger tiU it was gone, gift, and it was a mystery to her n^hy people 
She had the wind to contend with now, and the called her a ‘heroine.’ 

snowdrift in her face ; but in her thankiulaess, . 

she felt as if she could overcome everything, and riw-Durji-vT Awr, rm a' t t a -at' tf vrvo' A’it™ 

soon was within a few yards of their own door. GERMAN AND ITALIAN VAGRANTS. 

Then her strength utterly failed; she struggled Enoland has enough of painful sights, of native 
with- boating heart and labouring bWth against origin without needing the importation of what is 
her weakness, as if it were some physical obstacle; disagreeable. We do not now happen to see home- 
and,: she did ^manage, though how she never ta les, mendicant negroes, such as oooasionaUy cast 
to reach the house, enter the door, place Archie on ■ . t • It. • * • 

the long settle by the fireside, anl, then-fell on "P ^ 

the floof perfectly unconscious. Poor ‘Laddie’ ran *6 Indies. From France, at successive poht- 
from one to another, not knowing what was the icm convulsions, we get a fair share of voluntary 
matter, and howling pitifully, while the baby was exiles, sufficient to keep up tbe stock of swarthy 
wailing in the cradle.: Help,. however, was near at foreigners about Leicester Square, who, though 
hand, and in a few minutes two men from Auchen- not all that one could wish, live, on the whole, 
saolc entered the _ cottage. They , hath been sent yery peaceably, and somehow, after a time, either 
rather , against their will, and Mt m if they were ^gtiirn home or melt away into the general popu- 
on a Wild-goose chase: but when they amved at t a.- a . ■ 

■the house, “they were horrified with the state' of A greatly more annoying set of exotics are 

matters, and thankful that a childish fancy — as German brass bands, who perambulate town, and 
they thought it at first— should have been - the country, too frequently making dreadful noises on 
means of wringing them to Dynefoot so oppor- trumpets of all shapes and sizes, performing some 
tunely.: ; -;.^-:^ ^ kind of tunes, which they expect to be rewarded for 

_Auchensaok were extremely by donations of white -money. These German 
:^wd of Kiystie, and it was a favourite amnsemeut bands, dressed, sometimes in- a -kind of slop iiui- 

Cf . thOlXS, CVCTy flitLcrnOOn, os the dusk C3.ni6 On» ^n-rm n-ro qoati ii-* nmwAna . nminf-tnao rtvsvl 


party, 'which had assembled to see the ‘‘old year sleep in barns, in the holds of ships, or anywhere, 
^t and thd new year in/ when he was told that Glnistendom, with a groan^ submits to the yiaita- 
the shepherd at Dynefoot had had a b^d fall in tion—a calamity which can no more be helped 


; h^d his wue was f near deid ^ with carmng ' than the arrival of cholera, or any other migratory 
him home. _ epidemic. 

‘ Carrying him home, said one of the company Where these German musicians come from, is a 
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mystery. Are tlioy cletaohments of , tlie Prussian 
Landwdir out on a ramble, or what ? As oirriosities 
in anthropology, one would like to know something 
definite ahoxit them. Theirs is a pleasant, rollick- 
ing sort of life, with the happy consciousness that 
wherever they pitch their camp, they will be paid 
to go away about their business with their fantastic 
instruments. ' Only one thing has vexed them 
in their wanderings. They have not the field to 
themselves. Rivals in the art of distracting ears 
and extorting coppers and sixpences . meet them on 
their own ground in all quarters. This is a serious 
hatdalnp. In London and other large towns, they 
cannot but consider it an injustice that their 
scientific snorting -and grunting on Trench horns 
should, in a mendicancy point of view, have to 
compete with the basely mechanical grinding hy 
Italians on harrel-organs and hurdy-gurdies. It 
will, therefore, be acceptable news for the.so 
ubiquitous German performers to know that the 
civilised world is about to be quit of the luudy- 
gurdyists and other juvenile Italians in the 
begging line, who' divert from them so much of 
what they believe to he their own proper due. In 
the prospect of this relief, we heg to .sympathise, 
though on different grormds. We shall bo rid of 
a spectacle of misery, as well as of at least one 
department of street nuisances ; and in time, if it 
please Bismark — for we have nobody else to look 
to — ^we may possibly see an end put to the other. 

It has never been alleged that our Gbrraan tor- 
mentors are in the category of slaves sent out by 
tyrannical masters on a plundering expedition. 
That is something in their favour. They appar- 
ently go about as independent excursionists, no one 
else being implicated iu their financial proceedings; 
All the cash they scrape together is presumedly 
kept to' themselves, witli a view, to retiring on a 
genteel competency, after a few agreeable strolls 
round the world. Their street rivals, the Italian, 
youths, are on a different footing. They come as 
slaves owned by rapacious taskmiasters, who carry 
them about from place to place to , beg money, 
Which they are ' obliged to render up on demand, 
in the looks and behaviour of these poor beings 
is seen, none of the audacity of the free German 
rovers. There is about them a certain oharaoter- 
istio timidity. : Weaiying they are, no doubt, with 
their incessant grinding;, but they do not impor- 
tune outright, . They have not the Teutonic forti- 
tude to ring bells and knock at doors, asking for 
a benefaction ; but rather hang about, waiting to 
excite compassion. Such is the visible difference 
between German and Italian street musioians. 

The practice of deporting boys from Italy on 
begging excursions was never.legalised. It sprung 
■ Up: when : the country was divided into several, 
petty states, and little attention was paid, to the 
general. welfare of the people. In the pinched 
circumstances of the small cultivators on, the flanks 
of the Apennines, and the slight prospect of any 
improvement of their condition, they felt it to be a 
relief to get rid of some of their children. They 
did not, absolutely seE; jJiem, for that would have 
beeu revolting even to their Hunted feelings, 
besides being illegal, but they too easily listened 
to proposals to take the children off their hands in 
the quality of apprentices for a specified term of 
years." At about eight years of agej when able to 
Undergo some fatigue and take care of themselves, 

: the 'little fellows, with: their .swarthy complexion 


and poor garb, ware, on : some kind of promise-s as 
to good treatment, handed over to the tender 
mercies of as great a set of ruffians as ever dealt in 
n^oes from Zanzibar or the Gold Const. Carried 
ofq they were never more seen by parents or any 
one interested in them. In the cottages among the 
hills of Parma and Lucca, mothers may have 
sighed to know the fate and the whereabouts of 
the little boys they had credulously parted with, 
but they sighed iu vain. The little exiles had 
parted for ever from the old liorae.s in the Apen- 
nines, and were dreeing their sad weird in. , the far 
distant lands to which, for the sake of gain, they 
had been heartlessly carried. 

Genoa, as we understand, has been a principal 
outport for this species of traffic. Just as Scotch 
boys, after being kidnapped (with, the covert 
knowledge of magistrates), were long ago shipped 
oft’ in cargoes from Aberdeen to the North Ameri- 
can Plantations, so have these small Italian boys 
in our own times been carried away in batches 
from Genoa, and landed in .England :aud, other 
countries, to beg in the streets for the ineioiless 
men to whom they are lucklessly assigned. . Pure; 
mendicancy, as they well know, would be speedily : 
checked. The wretches who carry on the business 
have accordingly resorted to colourable methods of 
industry wherewith to employ their, victims. The 
leaser hoys are sent out to shew tame wliite mice, 
or that more interesting rodent, a marmot, half- 
way between a rabbit and a rat, which needs no : 
cage, but nestles in the bosom, and acquires an 
affection for eits juvenile oxhihiter. Who among , 
us have not seen the poor little white mice and 
marmot boys, crouching timidly along the pave- 
ment, in the hope of having boatowecV on thera^ a 
small coin in pity to their beseeching eyes — a coin, 
not for themselves, but the master who empties 
their pockets, beats them if unsuccessful, and. 
barely gives them the means of keeping soul and 
body together ! 

Advancing n stage, if he does not die in the 
meantime from hard usage, the white-mouse boy 
is promoted to the hurdy-gurdy, care being taken 
to keep up a certain foreign loot about him^ as it 
helps to interest those who condescend to listen to 
his jerking, Mzzing kind of .music, .So far initiated 
in grinding, and grown somewhat, more from good 
temper than good feeding, he is qualified to handle 
an orgauj anil is launched as a professed rival to 
the German bands, working his way through the 
streets, aud by-and-by getting a notion ’Of whal:.: 
houses are ittoliiied to patronise his efforts. , Mth 
an experience in popular mnsioal .' tastes, , which, ; 
strange to say, the Gormans seldom acquire, he' 
knows the: class of tunes that will give .satisfaction, . : 
and his organ is constructed accordingly. Villain-: , 
ous as are the proprietors of organ-rboys, they havCj 
at all events, a knowledge of what wiE. please, and , 
do not drive honseholders distracted: with..tli,nes 
which are Ettle else than , an inharmonious series : . 
of snorts and groans which not.many can. relish 
understand; In some few, eases, the .orgamboy. 
outlives his so-called apprenticeship, and sets up 
business on his own account, getting credit for an 
organ that plays popular airs trom^ the buEders of 
these instruments, or hiring one for the day. In 
other cases, he falls into the trade of selling stucco 
images, though that is rather in a declining way, 
which may be regretted, for, poor as was the 
material of this mimic statuary, the diffusion of 
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Mch articles among a lixmble class of dwelings witli social dignity and moral pride, nnoonsciously 
SdStitCa a certain elevating effect. imitating tte&ogmJSsop’svulp fable. Itjasnot 

IlnforLnatelv, few of tlie boys carried off from these, among the passengers, who bore im the best 
AtaSeto he ^dependent laboiiraj-s in this or any in the hour of danger.^ Nor among the forecastle 
S Siihtrv The hardships they endure amidst Jacks, the firemen, deck-hands, and stokers, was it 
QUiUL ouiuii-y . ^4. _ £ Kitn-rtrli-nn- lii’on’n-nrf fl.Kvn.v.q iTi lint wn,tfiv whmi 


Sm Sttohis anoutiineof tgia oiio^^ glass were a heavy tax on his: monthly wages, who 

trade in the heart of Europe, which might have gone was readiest to reduce sail, or to heai a handset the 
on uuintemxptedly without serious chmlengejhutfor wheel, wheu the decks were deluged by the clear 
rnew variety of cruelty. - This was the deportation green water breaking over ml and bulwark, und 
of Italian aiils on a similarly iiretanded contract when boats were torn from the davits, and hen- 
of apprenticeship ; the results which followed so coops full of cacklmg poultry, spars, rop^e-coils, 
great an imcinity being sudh as requires no bril- and miscellaneous lumber, out to sea. 

liatit hiaatrinatiou to picture. Scandalised by this Does any one suppose that an India, ]yheii the 
addition to old practices, consuls and respectable ^hostile cannon are nimbly served^ and the horse- 
Italian residents iu England have aided in the hoofs of the enemy’s cavalry raise a mimatme dust- 
' clamour to redress the wrongs inflicted on hoys as storm, through which are dimly visible uirbaned 
well as girls. Much to its credit, tlie parliament heads and glinting spear-pomts,. and the foe 
of Italy, as reported by the press, have before them come swarming in their streng_th,_aiid. the hre us 
abill to abolish the S 3 'stein of apprenticing children hot, and the odds fearful, that it is the loud, dis- 
of less than eighteen years of age to strolling trades sipated, young ofheer, or the pompous, red-iaf^d 
' or professions, such as luountehanks, jugglers, oracle of the mess-tahlc, to uhom the men turn Tor 
'vOhaidatnns,: rope-dancers, fortune-tellers, expoim- guidance? No ; the true naptain, the hoi'n leader,: 
derS' of Areams, itinerant musicians, vocalists or turns out to be some qmet, thoughliul fellow, of 
dfisti'umentalists, exhibiters of animals, and mendi- no account at hall and race-course, who springs 
>Cafits^ :M at home or abroad, forwai'd when seniors _fall or flinch, and whom, as 

- tinder a penalty of from two pounds to ton pounds E' hy instinct, the soldiers follow, modest and xinas- 
for ea,oh^offen4, and- jfrom one to tlu-ee months’ suming though he be, into the very jaws pf death. 

- imprisonment. It is to he trusted that this will No one on hoard of the gaye proof : of : a 

■shortly become law, and so put an end to one of more impassible courage than did a yonng passen- 
! the most crying evils of mix time. ■ w. o, ger, going out, under custody of the polioej to take 

- : ^ • her trial at Montreal on a charge of murder. How 

V. "" — — — r ^ changed with her since, less than a year 

LADN LIVINGSTON’S LEGACY. ago, she had crossed to Europe in the same ship in 

„„„ rGiich .she was now a disgraced captive 1 Under 

CHA.PTEK Xhi, OPff AMTIOOSTI. dreadful ciroumstances of her position,' she 

OuiWARD bound, the good steam-ship Queheo demeaned herself as few othms could have done, 

■ went gallantly cleaving the waves of the Atlantic, almost winning belief in her innocence from those 
Hers had been no fair-weather passage, no hoUday who marked her simple dignity of bearing. ,;'WheE, 
trip, such as those quick summer runs hetw-een first the hideous charge was brought against her in 

■ the Old World and the New, that form the delight England, .she had scarcely made so mWoh as . a 
of tourists, and win the eulogies of those to whom protest against its truth. It was different now. 
a cabin is a torture-chamber, and Neptune a grand Calmly and firmly she had made_ her stand, before 
inquisitor, fertile in devising torments for his sea- the magistrate’s petty, tribunal in London. . . The 
sick vassals. In mid-ocean, the QueScc had had to Treasury lawyers, while agreeing that they had 
do battle for her life against an enemy powerful no choice but to send her for trial to the Dominion, 
-enough to test the toughness of her build, and the had been staggered in their ■suspicions of . her hy 

: skill ' and daring of her captain and her crew, the noble gentleness with which: she endured the . 
" Caught in the wide-sweejiing net of - a -giant venomous verbaL assaults of her. foe and, accuser,. 

: cyclone, she had undergone such a buffeting as old Aphrodite Larpent. .There was now no petulance,- 
sailors see but rarely in their seafaring- career ; , and no terror, nothing: Such as-iva are all -prone to asso-. 

. .for many hourS'it-had seemed as if the existence of- ciatewith-the idea of a deteoted cxiHunal. : . : : - 
; .vessel and .ship’s company hung by a thread, hut Before Violet had -been long at - Sea, the mpimon 

- she.: had- "Struggled through the . tempest -without of the little public .on -hoard of the steam-packet , 

. . foundering. . Then it -was, with - an: ink-hlack sky had undergone a considerable change. At. first,- - 
:: ,above, with the- deafening, roar of .the ^ g^^ none would-eat at the aame horad witli a suspected. 

--filling. the. -murky -air with -a -sound - which super- murderess. - Mothers almost shrieked as they tore- 
-stitien. might easily liken to. the: rush and flapping: away the .ehildren who weie-aftraoted by her sweat 
:; : of ::-monstroua:win^i as- if Some- demon-brood were face-children had always loved herr—and came 
at large upon the deep, that ft was seen of what sidling shyly up to the beautiful lady who sat all 
quality men and women were. . , ' alone, as if forsaken of all. The virtuous shrank 

On board of the Qmlea were sundj^ persons of from contact with her, as though she had carried 
both sexes— of the masculine gender mostly— -who the contagion of the plague in the hem of her robe, 
j kept up. a goodly appearance, hefole the -world. But soon there vreTe tivo parties in the ship-— the 
There were fine old men j vigorous, argmnentative champions of .Violet, and the partisans against her ; 

, persona inthe prime of fife; slapdash yotmgfeUows and anon most of these latter lost the raneout of 
‘ ^0 doffed the world aside, • apd bade ' it pass, their hostility to her, and wavered in their minfis 

■ "There were also dashing specimens of the' ^rl of os to her guilt The worst that could be told of 
the period ; iron-hound, tight-jawed old maids, her had been told. But the first shook and horror 
enoyeLoptediM of knowledge ; matrems puffed up of the accusation spent, somewliat of a reaction set 


; ’ i- 







LADY LiymGSTOM*S .DEeACY. 


iu. Suppose, so inea aiid womeu said, tlie cliargo 
were false^tlie niere product of obvious malignity 
and of baffled greed ; suppose Dasliwood’a written 
promise to Have been a forgery, or if not so, to 
have borne a different construction from that 
damning one first put. upon it : or, again, presume 
that the captain’s intentions were evil, but not 
imderstood by this pure, simply nurtured girl, and 
that what seenied to others a fiendish compact, 
appeared to her as a mere pledge to marry, the 
condition being overlooked. An unfortunate acci- 
dent— that was what she had called it from the 
first— denying, too, her own pre.sence on the scene 
until the boy was already beyond reach, in the 
swirling waters towards which his drunken attend- 
ant had permitted him to stray alone— .suppose, and 
it well might be so— that the catastrophe were no 
more than this, how cruel, how undeserved, was 
Miss Mayhrookla present position 1 . 

Had Violet said more in her own defence, the 
disptttatipu.s element which Ituiks in us all, to a 
greater or less degree, might have become aroused. 
■But she , said, very little; a,hd those who took up 
the . cudgels ih,^ M not, as often 

occurs, find their' chief hinderance in her rash 
asseftidns 01 imprudent admissions. 'VVhat was 
positively known of her antecedents was all good. 
Her reputation was without stain. She had tended 
the perishing poor in a time of selfish panic. In 
misadventures by flood and field, she had saved 
lives at no light risk to her owm. Mrs Philip Dasli- 
wood, of whom she spoke in terms of affection, had 
been: deeply attached to her ; Lady Livingston, 
w^ioae prirloined will she had given back, into 
proper keeping, when snatched from the hands of 
the tliiefj bad bequeathed her money ; little Charley 
lied been her loyal, tiny friend. The telegraph had 
already wafted from each side of the Atlantic: much 
information which had found its way into print, 
but although gos.siping tongues had been let loose, 
nothing to. Miss Maybrooks diaeredit Lad been 
dioiteo. Oh the contrary, her former schoolfellows, 
.her former patronesses, were up in arms, and could 
the old "English ordeal have been revived, Violet 
need have had little fear of walking barefooted and 
blindfold among the red-hot ploughshares, so many 
comnurgatora would have started forward to share 


lier,: triaL Whose 'rasifio^y, could ralce up cruelty or 
baseness against 'her, ? She was Truth itself — free 
from: all that degrades, all that soils, a reputation. 
Honest as the day, she had given good counsel to 
many a flighty young belle of the Canadian ball- 
jooma ; and twenty tongrms could avouch that she 
liad striveir to save even Aphy Larpent from her 
'ifafsew with her hetrayer. 

Then came the storm. There was, as the song 
says, work for the inen, weepiiig for, The women. 
The : male “ passengers were compelled by the 
urgency of the common perE to bear, a hand, for 
hours together, at: the pumps. ;Seams had, opened, : 
rivets, started ; : there :'wa8 more vratet in the .hold , 
than, a careful sMp’s oaipenter: likes to; gauge witk, 
line and plummet the engines strained, their steel | 
thews and : sinews . in fighting against the mountain 
waves and raging wind; the vessel groaned and 
quivered like a sentient thing in pain ; six strong 
arms were not too many at the wheel ; the canvas 
spread was but a storm-jib and storm-saE of the 
stoutest weh and scantiest ' surface ; it was hardly 
possible to keep the ^Me6.i5c under steerage^way ; no 
idlers could be spared. Cook and steward had to. 


, toE tyith the rest of the crew. There Was. no time 
to 'nurse:sick passengers, or to aUay the fears of the 
timid. 

In that emergency, Violet Alaybrook had won 
golden opinions from all. Her spirit had actually 
appeared to rise at the immineiice of the danger, 
but. hers was the self-imposed task of soothing 
the terrified, and ministering to such as lay, El. 
and helpless, in the state-rooms which they never , 
thought to quit alive. More than one: of her own 
sex, who had been' severe in judging her, was 
smitten to the heart at the sight of her frank and 
gentle kindne.ss, and clung, shuddering, to, her firm 
hand, as the tumult and the cries on deck seemed , 
to indicate the nearness of the final disaster. The , 
frightened children could be comforted by her, 
when they paid little heed to the: feeble exhorta- 
tions of their alarmed parents. But, what she: 
liked best was to be on deck, where no, woman, 
save her, was seen thronghput that terrilEe weather,: 
her dark hair hlowuig wEdly to, attd fro in the 
gale, and the drenching clouds of .white spray flying s 
aroimd her. She wns a favoitrite wi&: :thev :0 
commander of the ship — the very oaptain;:wbo, had:,- 
taken charge of her on the voyage to England the : 
year before— and he had not the heart to send her 
below in tbe unceremonious fasliion in ivhich he , 
would have ordered another to get out of harm’s ■ : 
way. ‘ All I bargain for, my dear,’ he said gruffly, 
‘is, that when the sea comes aboard of us, you’ll : 
remember to get hold of a shroud, or a ringbolt, or 
something that will hear clinging to ; and keep: ; 
your grip uniil the water runs off again. . You he :' 
not a chicken-heart, I know that well enough, hu6:“, 
keep cool when we ship more brine than is good : 
for ns.’ 

Nor was Violet a drone in the hive. Her 
strength aEowed her to bo of no use where hard 
labour was in question, but the rugged forecasQe : 
men more thiin once set up a cheer of hearty 
admiration as they saw her fearless face and grace- 
ful figure amongst them, and worked the more 
valiantly, because their toE was done beneath the , : 
eyes of one so lovely and so insensible to danger. 

‘ Have a care, Miss ; for the love of Heaven , have a : 
care !’ was tiie cry, more than once, when some ; 
curling giant . of a wave .arched his foamy neck, like , 
a wrathnd serpent, over the ship’s bows, and sent, :: 
a very niEl-race , of , seething ■ water from stem- to 
stern along the deck, washing away vnith it , every,! 
loose object. But the sailors found before long ■ 
that Violet’s activity and presence of mind were :: 
safeguards that never -failed her, and in their rough 
apjiroval of her brave spirit and rare beauty, they. 
gave her the name of the ‘Luck of the Ship.’ ,: Nor :: 
was she less popular when she volunteered to ^serve-f; 
out the rations of hot grog, for the distribution of ■ 
which a man could ill bo spared, to, the .passengers: a 
and’ seamen on duty at the clanmg chain-pumps:;: a; 
with aldncUy word of encouragement for those who , a 
Were beginning to despam of keeping the leakunder . :::! 
and the vessel afloat, ' 

The storm was over now., : The , eyclone,ihad :: :j 
gone whirluig on to strew’ the seas with havoc 
elsewhere, and the Quebec, plugged an4 stopped, 
and bolted afresh, as to the damaged portion 
of her hull, was able to comqjlele .Tier voyage, 
with smooth water and light breezes. Cape Race, 
with its 'eap of cloud and mantle 'of fogs, that 
grisly sentinel that is tlnust out so far, as the out- 
post of North America, was safely passed. So 


j— ..t . - 
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was Cape Breton. Those were the savage cliffs, 
of Anticosti that frowned, to the ^’^toss 

the Gulf of the St Lawrence. , To the. left , lay 
the shores of New Brunswiofc 

cl PUT • the enffincs worliGd well 5 yet a . . 

thrsteamer would ho hieasting. the sw» stream evening, as the .pas 
of the mighty river that afforded a hroad highway I t 

for the sharp keel to traverse. But what Vi — - ^ „ , 

had done, while yet the tempest strove lor the the captain to read 

mastery with all that centuries. of patient progress 

have enabled weak man to construct, and almost grace, siin. 
conquered, was not forgotten when the haven was ' -- 
near, and the perils of the_ voyage at an end. An 
illogical half'^helief in her innocence had grown up, 
and she was treated with a strange blending ot pity which 
and respect by young and old. It would have long. 


The weather Was ing women could ha distinctly heard. .Lhis_ oriei 
little and ceremony took place in the morning ; but in the 
as the passengers gathered in the cabin, 
the grateful breeze blowing freshly in through the 
But what Ifiolet open skylights, it occim-ed to some oim to request 
■ • d.. ....j,.™- k a chapter of the Bible aloud ; 

and "with this petition he complied with a good 
opening the volume that lay on the 
was 1 table besiSe him, and reading the portion of the 
An New Testament on which his eyes fell. 

This lecture— a real lecture, not the oration 
we know by the name— did not last very 
snect by vomig ana oia. irwouin uav« It comprised amongst other details, the 

been wSl &r ilils Maybrook if the living freight succinct and enthralling story of. the miiserable 
of the Oi/eJeo had been there and then impannelled ending of J inks Iscariot. Those few lines, coupled 
i a mS^to dedde upon her case. The praise she with a few earlier lines m the sacred history, served 
had deservedly won, went far to 23rove to those to present such an historical portrait ot the leereant, 
around her thS she was wrongfully accused of that apostle as is rarelnits completeness. Theahrewd, 
Sand Lmous crime for ivdiich she was soon to mean, false man of the world ; he who_fbore the 
take her tr al bag, and kept what was put therein ; the greedy : 

Som the first, she had been aUowed almost en- dissembler, the traitor cheaply hbught when treason 
tire liberty on hoard. There was a detective officer eominanded a better market-price than Hp-aervice, 
nh bdfei-no other than our old friend Sergeant must yet have had a liemt beneath the sad-coloured 
lin^whose errand would not ho discharged gabardine in the ample bosom of wlneh he wrapped 
tthtil he should hand over the person of his his thirty pieces of blood-bought silver, Bffher a 
■prisoner to the colonial authorities. But, beyond genuine remorse, or the Bpmtnalfear to_ ^ a 
'keepiii£f an eye upon her inovementa during the Jew ot old Jernsalam was especially . liab^ must 
nar&r portion of tlie voyage, the poUceman in no have wrought poweriu ly upon a nature intrinsi- 


comparative liberty granted to 3Miss Maybrook It mured the words, long alter the book was closed, 
so happened, tod, that pool- Sergeant FUnt was as and the reader gone, to attend to jus duties., . 
abieefc a sutFerer from, aea-sickness— -that capricious went out and hanged himaelf. She was strangely 
nialady which often spares the frail,: to fasten its silent for some time after this, sitting a little apart, 
fangs on-some robust victim whose bodily vigour as her custom was, from the rest of the company. 


contrasts oddly with the prostration which aecom- and saying little in answer to what was addressed 
panies the complaint— as the feeblest woman on toiler. And presently she went on deck. . ... 

board. He had taken his ‘ spell’ at pumping with . The .ship was going steadily and weU npomher 
the rest, but was scarcely fit for the lahoUr, or to course, but by no means so rapidly as in the: iore- 
keep his footing on the alipjieiy elope, of the wet noon. The chief engineer had reported that some 
and 'heaving deck, and altogether out as poor a part of the machinery, strained in the recent hurri- 
figiire'diirir^ the storm as Robin Hood, in the old cane, when fires were piled iij) to their fiercest, and 
haBad. is rhythmically reported to have done as a every ounce of available; work, so_to speak, .screwed 
'fisherman on the gray waters of the North. Sea., out of the hard-working .ineohauisin that was .the. 
And' when the fine iveather returned, ^ and the heart of the vessel, stood in needof corefnlmanagc- 
Ameridati shores were visible, the sergeant made ment. At half-speed,; therefore, the Qwefieo. pressed 
no effort to reassert: hiS' authority over so popular on, and still it was idarkling Anticosti, always 
a prisoner as ?Violet, who was free to do as she Anticosti, that loomed upon the starboard pow. 
;'pleas6d during the short leihainder of the voyage. The stars were shining white, and the:.;ino.on, a 
; ^::Thc: Q'Uafefl^:W Anticosti, a thin silvery crescent, glinimered in the violet sky. 

favouring wind aiding the engines in forcing her Below, millions of pliostihoresoent sparks, each. with 
along,' swiftly and smoothly s overhead, a sky of a life, each eager to devour noine niicroscopio; prey,, 
unclouded splendour. ' It: was Sunday, .and the each itself tire food ;:of mightier , creatures . of :the 
captain, in accordance with the good old sea-going deep, turned the tiny wavelets to ripples of km- 
■ customf ' had ' read :aloucl:'th 0 : service for the day bent flame. : Now and thto the; .splash of a flying- 
tb crew and passengers. There yvas , something fish, that had ventured far north ^ that summer 
unusually solemn in the performance of this through the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, or the 
simple religious duty, when all hearts were as j'et dash of a houito amidst a glittering shoal of little 
softened by the remeSibranca of the great peril so fish, broke the silence. The foam sivirled away 
'narrowly eluded, of haidng been snatobedj.as it from beneath the vessel’s counter, a long white 
Were, from the brink of the ever-yawning grave line that might be traced far off upon the spark- 
ihat hungers for the bodies of shipwrecked men. Hng, softly swelling sea. 

There was no lack of reverence among the mbtley ‘lie went out and hanged himself.’ A third, 
teongregatittn on deck ; and once or twice, when the and, yet a fourth time, did Violet repeat these 
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words. They soemeL for, lierj to possess . some 
singular fascination, , 

The ship glided on. To-morrow she would sight 
the estuary of the great river ; and in a day or two, 
passing hatweeii blufis and forests, between wheat- 
field and pasture, between townr and village, would 
thread her way lip stream, past the fortress-city 
that Wolfe died to win, and Montcalm to defend, 
past islet and farm, to Montreal itself. How liad 
the world changed towards Violet Maybrook since 
the same vessel bore her, last autumn, Europe- 
warda ! Her venture was made, the game lost, the 
penalty to be paid. 'And he went olit and hanged 
himself.’ 

She was almost alone, now, on deck. There 
were two or three knots of passengers aft of the 
mast, and, forward, some of the crew were collected 
on the forecastle. There were the look-outs and 
the helmsman, and the men of the vvatcli, and their 
officer ; but they took no heed of her. Standing 
beside th6 buhvarks, she looked meross this stretch 
of sea to where lay the rugged coast of Anticosti, 
black, inhospifable, abhorred of mariners. There 
it lay, the giant island, cold, pitiless, barren, with 
its rocky , verge against which so many ships have 
been beaten to splinters, its frozen higldancfs where 
life is not, its hungry wilderness where many a 
wrecked sailor has stretched him out to die. Anti- 
costi ! one of those untamed, incurably savage spots 
of earth of which men make no profit. 

‘Yes ; it is better so,’ murmured the girl, bend- 
ing over the side-rail, and smiling at the gently 
swelling waves that rose up, as if to meet her ; 
‘far: better so.’ And she raised her head, and fixed 
her eyes first on the gaunt olifTa and foam-flecked 
shoals of Anticosti, then on a white, sinuous streak 
of swiftly flowing water, like a silvery path that 
twisted, serpentine, through the phosplioresoent 
azure of the sea. 

‘ I have ^thought of this place,’ she said dreamily, 
‘ever since I passed it before.’ Then she smiled 
again.' 

‘ Sleeping aiid waking’— rsuoh were her \yhis- 
pered words— ‘ I have seen what I sets now, often, 
and have felt, I Icflew not why, that here should he 
nly gf ave---not under the grass and the daisies, where 
the white headstone should, tell lay name to those 
wHo'have hetelmy story ; And not, oh, not among 
the vnildewed stones : of the prison, where they 
wonldlay me. Whither, I wonder, would yonder 
eddy carry a drowned wretch ? To some gaunt, 
shingly beach, no doubt ; or perchance some roek- 
scfeened cove, on yonder cruel shore of Anticosti, 
where the screaming sea-birds should pipe their 
shrill rei^uiem over the prey j and strange uncouth 
creatures .should crawl forth from tmder beetling 
wave-washed stones . to claim; their share of the 
prize. - What, to them— to the griiil: thinga of claws 
and teeth, and quivering feelers— to their ihonstrous 
hrethcen with long loose arms : that tvviiie around 
captured wreck, to orah, and cuttlefish, and sea-' 
urchin, and medusa, are white limbs, and eyes that 
were bright once, and the dead daintiness: of a 
rounded : cheek, and the wild tangles of streaming 
hair that mingle with the sea-weed, as : in -mockery, 
at every heave of the wave ! Yes ; it is better -so. 
It is fittest this way. “And he went out and 
hanged himself.”’ . , ■ 

She hent far over the ■ side-rail -as she : spoke those 
last .W|Ords. 

‘A man overboard!’ shouted the helmsman, 


whb.se quick ear had. caught the heavy splashing 
sound, and the sailors of. the watch stmted forward 
in a moment, at the call. 

‘Back the engines thferei’ commanded the 
bflicer in charge of the deefc ‘ Quick, give her a 
turn to port, you at the: wheel 5 and see to clear 
away the life-buoy, some of you! .Gan you see 
anything, Jem? ’ 

lliis last question heing addressed to one of the 
: look-out men, who had sprung with cat-lilce agility 
into the rigging. 

‘Ay, ay, sir — j'onder, where the eddj'- is. I 
tliink it ’.s a woman,’ ^answered the sailor. 

‘A woman ! — it must be the lady who was alone 
here — Miss Maybrook, if I mistake not!’ cried 
one of the passengers, hunying up, and there was 
a shriek of female voices. ‘Yes, the poor unhappy 
girl — yonder ; see where her light-coloured dress 
shews just above the water. Oh, save heiysave 
her ! ’ 

The captain was on deck now, and most of 
tho.se below came rushing up, with loudimutcries 
and exclamations of horror. 

‘Yes. Lower away a boat there! Quick, you 
lubbers ! Pitch over another life-buoy, and another ; 
and you, Mr Jones, keep her a point nearer shore, 
d’ye heart The current runs like a mill-sluice.’ 

The skipper’s orders were obeyed promptly, 
willingly. Scarcely had the boat, s-wingiug from 
the fall-tackles, touched the water before the 
ready volunteers had dropped as by magic mto 
their places. 

‘ Give wa^, hoys ! ’ exclaimed, the officer, as ha 
grasped the tiller-lines, and the ; pliant ash-stavos 
went feathering and flashing through the waves, 
the oarsmen bending to their woric ns if their 
thews and sinews were of steel. Foiir life-buoys 
were dancing on the surface of the water, the blue 
light attached to each irradiating the sea with a 
ghastly flare that lit up the darkling . stretch of 
sea. 

With engines barely pulsating, the stenm-sliip 
glided towards the place where Yiolet’s floating 
form had been last seen, white and indistinct, like 
a dead swan borne by a swirl of eddying -watery 
her light dress supporting her , for a moment. : 

It was all in vain. In vain they called her 
name ; in vain they burned fresh lights, and threw 
out fresh life-hnoys, and .brought the steamer, 
nearer and nearer in, wMle the sound of lamenting 
voices grew loud on board, and a second boat, at 
the urgeht entreaty of the passengers, was manned 
and lowered, '■ But, though the boats wore, pulled 
hither and. thither, : the sailors eagerly-scanning, 
eveiy -foot of the phosphorescent: water that might 
afford a’ diver; a chance, should a submerged: 
human form be seen dimly through the; wave.s, 
nething was found ; and at a late ho nr they rested, 
baffled, after their fruitless search* . As: the old 
captain had said, the current set strongly in 
.towards Anticosti— -strong, swift, _ pitiless, as tho- 
Necessity. or Destiny in whose inexorable man- 
dates the aU-doubthig Greeks believed. After a 
long delay, the . Qwefego pursued her voyage^,* 'Mt 
there was to bo . no ; trial at Montreal, no prisoner 
for Sergeant Flint to surrender to . colonial justice*.: , 
It was a higher , tribunal before which Violet May- 
hrook would have to plead, and before its eternal 
bar she had hurried, poor, -wayward rebel that she 
was. Lost I lost! and, until "the Judgment Day, 
to be seen no, more of men. 
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CHACTEE XLII.— BEOHUHT lOGETSBK. 


Wliitbome, always iJietty, looked its. best wlien 
Oswald reached it, towards noon, on , one of those 
days when the bright south coast of England is 
seen to the best advantage : a blue sky mirrored 
in the blue sea ; a spaitong flood of sunshine 
pouring down among the , green nut-bonglis and 
trailing / wad-roses of the deep , lanes, lighting up 
every variety of tint among the coloured pehbles 
of the beach, and rendering translucent the gold- 
green oak-leaves of . the coppice in the hollow of 
the. Weak 'down. There was a brisk breeze, 
too, mottling tlie wide-spread water with pearly 
flecks of foam, and fanning the cheelcs of the 


loiterers who were enjoying the pleasures of their 
I liMd-won indolence as they basked upon the 
shingle, and concentrated the resources of the 
lately overtasked intellect on the blameless pas- 
time of flinging smooth stones into the sea. There 
was a holiday aspect even in the red or brown 
sailed fishing-smacks that beat up against tbe 
wind, and tbe revenue vessel in the offlng had quite 
a romantic air, with her taut rigging and spotless 
- canvas, like a white-winged bird of prey. 

' i /ilijihen; Oswald approached the Dingle, he thought 
that he had never yet done justice to the beauty or 
the place. On the occa- 

s'sion uf Ills previous visits, he had merely regarded 
: the widow’s house as a sea-side residence in an out- 
of-the-way situation, and the jar and conflict of 
human passions and human interests had rendered 
him insensible to the quiet loveliness of that sweet 
retreat which Mrs Dashwood had elected for her 
homo. But now he was happy, and in a mood to 
he pleased with everything, and it seemed hard’ 
to him to believe that this fairy-like little domain, 
where it'appeai'ed as if nothing that was evil could ; 
.enter, could have been the scene of Aplirodite 
Larpant’s hitter, accusation, of Violet Mayhrook’s 
arrest, of tho.-stormy scene at the reading of the 
I recovered: wfll. Surely, such events must have 
partaken of the nature of a had dream, of some 
vision 'of the night that, when we wake, leaves a 
chill in our veins, a vague terror in our hcwiLdered 
: :;:minds,, but that a few minutes of healthy waking 
y -hfarSUfflee to dissipate. 

.'•Beatrice I’— ‘ Oswald ! ’ It was all they said, 

! i for Beatmej. who had watched for his coming, had 
; hurried down to meet her lover at the garden-Mte, 

: and their hands were linked together, ■■uid: their 
-CTes-mek;:: W memory cannot call hack those 
.deheioHs momeuts that • might have been vulgarly 
i-measured as '.Beconds, or as hours,, or as aeons of 
• ages, when "Space was pf small account, and time 
aainihilated, and it seemed as though the gazing 
eyes could never take their flll of looking into 
, .the love-Jight shining from those other: dear eyes 
opposite ! Ah, weE ! this is a work-a-day world, 
atter all, and as it has heou truly said— to the con- 
fusion of the siteple Epicureanism of soihe British 
lotuB-oaters-^that life cannot' Ije all beer and 
sldttles, so it’ cannot consist whoHy pf love-making. 

’ Even the wild Mfds sing their little htofts 'out 
‘ in', tromnlpug, quivering, crowded melody hut 
pnoe' a year, when the spring plumage is 'new, 
and. food nhd shelter mre plenty, and the nmdous 
^ X^f^isiita of last season are fee" to mate again, ^d 
to undertake the cares of nest-keeping. 

' Beatrice it—' Oswald i ’ How little it was to say, 


SeatrMe it—' Oswald i ’ 


and yet how: mtich may he conveyed by tlio artless 
intouationtof so few syllables ! No shorthand 
writer would indeed presume to give a verbatim 
report of the oonversation of lovers ; and if he did, 
the talk would poorly repay the stenographer’s 
toil, so much is implied, so little spoken, in that 
curious language which they alone can use.' 

Then they remembered'’ the world once more^ 
and that they were not Eerdinaud and Miranda on 
Prospero’s enchanted island, and , Beatrice blushed, 
and Oswald looked emhorras.sed, and their hands 
separated again, and Oswald opened the gate, and 
up the smooth garden-path they walked together 
to the house. They talked, hut it seemed to both 
as if the true eloquence had been expended at that 
almost mute meeting of theirs. It had been one 
of those momenta to whmh fond husbands and 
wives look back now ancT then, along the : vista , 
of years of wedded happiness, each to ask each 
that question—' Don’t yon remember P which old 
schoolfellows, old friends, ay, and old sweethearts, 
are so ready w.ith. They were happy now, those 
two, but not in that serene fashion .that : belohgs 
only to secure possession. They had been parted 
long, and as it had seemed, hopelessly, and theirs 
were still the donhts and shapeless fears, and sense 
of nnoertainty, which make tip much: of the sum- 
total of the bhss of those/: who love. But the 
mention of the uudow’s: /hamS redMled ::Gswald 
Charlton, and Beatrice Eleming to:, the sfact; that 
there were others near whose troubles and trials 
were by no means over. 

'Mrs Dashwood is not ill now-— or so, at ..least, 
she thinks,’ said Beatrice sadly,, in answer: to the ; 


new-comer’s inquiry. ‘But I sometimes fear that 


she will never quite recover the blow ; her former 
grief has been so cruelly renewed, poor thing, ' that 
she weeps for the child as if he had been taken . 
from her but yesterday ; and, besides, she had 
such a high opinion of Miss Mayhrook, and so 
beautiful a trust in her affection for the oMld, and 
for her. I do not believe that she wiE ever Smile 
again, hut she is too good and gentle :fpr s6rroW 
ever tO' rendei her selfish.’ ■ 

'It was a sad and terrible affair from first to 
last,’ said the young barrister, lowering his voice 
as they drew near the door. ‘I cannot say that I 
ever liked Miss Mayhrook when I met her at the 
Eountains. There was something unnatural, to 
Hiy fancy, in seeing so remarkable a person filling 
the duties of so trivial a position, and her ju-esenoe 
:seemed to. introduce., a tragic element mto the 
household. : StEl,she :had ' rare gifts of courage, 
grace, and. beauty, and dreadful as was the crime 
laid to her ohargei . I. ' can Imagine ' her, under : a 
different set of; uiroumstanoes, acting nohly .and: 
well. , There is' an opinion .afloat that the evidence 
againtt her /anay . break down j although Sir Fred- 
erick’s fEghfc has donfirmed/tha impression against 
both.’ 

‘Yes, I never thought of it from then till now,’ 
exclaimed Beatrice suddenly; ‘there must have 
been a -secret iraderatanding: between my couain. 
and Miss Maybrook from the first. Poor Lady 
iLivingston . once thought go, although her sus- 
picions were easily lulled 'to rest.’ And she related 


to Oswald the history of the casual glimpse which 
she had had of Violet and Dkshwooef standing 


she had had of violet and DkshwooC standing 
together, by the boat-house, beside the river at 
Biohmond, and how the dowager’s attempt to 
detect the double-dealing of her young dependant 
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liad , lisen. frustrate, lay the ready wit and prompt 
activity of the, latter. Oswald shook his head. 

‘ I have ' little dohbt,’ he said, ‘that the informer’s 
narrative is essentially true. Still, were it not 
for this poor lady, I could And it in my heart, 
for the sake of others, that the gnilty should he 
left to the vengeance of Heaven— not punished 
here.’,' ■ 

: } SJtB' r’has no vindictive feeling,’ whispered 
Beatrice, as they passed ,in. ‘ In her abiding sorrow 
there, seeins no room for hate against the wicked 
doer of that evil deed, or against the treacherous 
kinsman who abused her hospitality as he planned 
it. I have not heard her use one word in all her 
weeping which implied a longing to he revenged 
for her great loss. But she is here to meet us,’ 

And indeed it was the 'widowed wife, the 
bereaved ihother, in the mourning attire which 
•since the child’s death she had never ceased to 
■wear — ^hut looking strangely aged since first she 
offered a home to Beatrice on the dowager’s death, 
and with a face that 'vvaa •\V'a2cen 'White, and thin 
haiids. that tremhled;. She was calm, now, how- 
ever, although her ■voice shook a little as she said 
to '.Oswald'';,: ,' 

‘ I have'opme, you see, to bid you welcome here, 
and to 'vvieh you joy. Pe.ar Beatrice has told me 
evorythmg. I am sure I hope, with all my heart, 
that you two will be happy. You may he thought 
fortunate, Mr Charlton, in having won the love of 
one of the sweetest, truest wives that ever man 
had, and if— my prajyera ’- — ■ She stopped, and 
pressed her hand to her side, as if a sudden pang 
had recalled to- her the irreparable loss that for an 
instant she had seemed to forget; hut in a moment 
more she resumed: ‘I hope you wiU'he married 
from my house — and soon. Beatrice, in her tender 
sympathy, was for staying hero to nurse and care 
for me 'for a long time— the rest of the year, , I 
think.— before 'forniing other arrangements ; but I 
must not allow my misfortunes to cloud the inno- 
cent happiness of my young friends— for I trust to 
have your fiiendship too, Mr Charlton— so I shall 
claim to have a voice in your plans. Now, I will 
leave you to talk them over, for awhile, hut 
remember, let there be no sacrifice made for me ! ’ 
And as she spoke,, she clasped her thin hands 
together, and her lips moved silently, as if in the 
act of'blessing, wMle she looked on them with her 
pure, gentle eyes, and then turned and walked 
slowly and feelily away. 

‘She looks sadly ill and altered,’ whispered 
Eaatrioe; ‘but how good and thoughtful she is ; 
there is no repining aroused in ; her wounded 
heart by the sight. of our happiness, for -we are 
happy now, dear.’ 

: . ;‘ Yes, darling,’ answered Oswald, as, he drew 
her towards Mm and stooped to .kiss her cheek ; 
^ and she was right,, too, to say that I had reason to 
be proud of the prkei whieh I, unworthy as I am,, 
have drawn in the lottery of life.’ , 

Little remains to be told. The successive deaths 


grayvharred child that it belongs to sits nodding 
feebly in. his easy-chair— sm'rounded by the musv 
eal'instruments on which .at intervals he makes a 
feeble feint of preparing to play, and immensely 
interested by the newspaper paragraphs assiduously 
read out to him by his affeetionate daughters, both 
of whom are at home, disputing the' inheiitancg 
fer tile division of wliioh they will not long have 
to- wait. 

Aphy Larpent paid the penalty wdiich in this 
world sometimes, attaches to being too clever. 
Had she come frankly into the arrangements of 
the Treasury lawyers, she might have earned, by 
her .evidence against Violet on the charge of 
murder, practical impimity for her own lesser mis- 
doings. But she stood out for better terms, hag- 
gling for compensation, and expenses, before she, 
would consent to embark for Canada, and thoroughly 
disgusting the' police and the Crown solioitor-s 
by her pertinacity in bargaining, axid the jealous 
animosity which she betrayed against Violet, her 
early Mend. The news of . Violet’s death,: couplad ' 
with Dashwood’s disappearance, turned the tables, 
and Aphrodite Larpent, no longer nooiied in the 
ivitness-box at Montreal, was placed in the dock of 
the Central Criminal Court, and there, arraigned 
on an indictment of whicli the principal count 
was the unlawful possession of the diamond and 
sapphire cross found among her effects, and wliich 
was proved to have, been the property, of tbs 
Dowager Lady Livingston. She was sentenced 
for a term of seven years, and has as yet the larger , 
portion of her .sentence to work out before she 
again, issues forth into the 'world. 

Oswald and Beatrice are married long eiace,. and 
they live, loving and beloved. . The poor of Heavi- 
treo: have reason to bless the day that delivered 
them &om their short subjection to the sguire: 
of Pinohheok, which close-fisted person retired 
discomfited to Lincolnshire ; wMle Mr and Mm : 
Charlton have since theil contrived to make 
themselves friends to small and groat in that 
country-side, and are reckoned, both in Warwick- 
shire and at Eiohmond, ns the very typie of a good 
and graceful lady and . a generous, true-hearted 
gentleman. ■ - 

So brief a time has elapsed .since the data, of i 
these events, that it is still possible to borrow 
money from the 'Behemoth, , to lose a little of It at 
cards ox billiards to. jovial Major Ea'ffington, to . 
have one’s pulse felt by smooth old Sir Joseph 
Doublefee,: or to be, semi-strangled in a dark: comer 
by the Ugly One and Ornney. If we break the 
law, Sergeant Elint and Superintendent Starkey, , 
staunch lime-dogs of Scotland Yard, are stiB ready .1 
to be slipped on. our traces. Should we. be. lucky 
enough to he invited, we may. sMIL be: crushed and: 
ti’od&n un in the attempt to ascend the crowded 
stairs of Snowdon or , Blunderhore House, rwhen 
her Grace or the Maroliioness are :hospitaHy :at. 
home to half-fashionable London:, Mrs .Gulp-.yet 
spasmodically lets lodgings ' in Great, Eldon; Street.} 
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and althoxigii lie woiild occasionally put a : paok 
of inlaaner mortals to sliame^ his feats of extraor- 
dinarj’- skill were . getting few and far hetween. 
The, prettiest tiling I ever saw him, do myself 
was on an Oocaaion when a partridge was 
wounded hy one of the party, hut apparently not 
mortally so. Dash stood at ‘Tenfion/ his paws 
lightly but firmly planted on the ground, and, his 
head on one side, with his ears, cocked. He 
remained thus for two or .three minutes, long after 
the birds had disappeared over the brow of the 
hill. He then started off in pursuit, and came 
back in a short time with the bird in his mouth. 
He had evidently waited until he heard the 
bird flop on the ground, dead or dying. 

Wisdom, the son of Dash, I am sorry to say, belied 
his name ; he was a stupid, heavy animal, and de- 
generated at length into the position of watch-dog 


desperate, broken man, whonr some . take, to he pf 
English hirth, though of no credit- .to, the land of 
his origin, 'since a fiercer or a more . promgate 
scoundrel does not range those legiom He ,_is 
known by several names — was called (jibson in 
Arizona, Cook in California, and by many another 
alias at the mines , or in: the cities, where he roves, 
restless, as if he were pursued by the Eunes ; and 
when he has drunk more deeply than usual, 
mutters of ugly secrets that even his unscrupulons 
associates do not care to hear. Knave, duellist, 
gambler he is known to be, and suspected to be 
worse, and therefore looked askance upon as his 
liandsome, reckless face appears, in a new: town. 
Some day his sin will find him out, and, shot like 
a dog in. some ignoble tavern brawl, or hanged like 
a dog on a tree of the lynchers’ choosing, there will 
-be ah end of Erederick Dashwood. 

THE END. 


in the stable-yard. The glories of the family, thus 
for a short time tarnished by the inaction of Wis- 
dom, were, however, greatly revived in Sftni, who, if 
he had coma after Dash, would have been a marvel- 
lous, dog too. As ah instance of ; the practical 
turn which Sam’s intellect: took^ : I may relate 
the following anecdote,: One , ev.enm^^ master 

went, to a friend’s house to escort his .sister 
home, and, after remaining half an hour Or so, 
went away with his sister, but forgetting to dell 
Sam, who lay asleep under the hall-table. Samuel, 
being aroused by the servants when they capie to 
lock up the house for the night, went home in 
high dudgeon, maintaining a dignified silence for 
several clays. Another evening shortly afterwards 
my friend had the same errand to perform, and 
Sam again condescended to accompany him. : On 
leaving the house, his master did not forget tq. ask 
where he was, and was informed that he was,, as 
usual, asleep under the hall-tahle, ‘ But,’ said the 
servant, ‘he is determined you shan’t gci:ivithput 
him to-night.’ On looking under tlie table, ::Sani 
was discovered fast asleep, but with my friend’s 
cap and stick under his muzzle ! 

Sam was, however, so little an improvement on . 
Wisdom, that it was thought necessary to import ^ 
some new blood into the family ; and of the union 
thus achieved, Bob is the result. What, as lhave 
said before, were the conditions of the first eight 
weeks of this animal’s career, I know not ; but he 
is certainly the handsomest of all dogs since the 
clays of Dash,-. Coming, here as, a, pnppyy ami 
brought up with the oliildrenj he has the sweetest 
of tempers ; and if increasing .years have added a 
dignity to his deportment which Beauty has' not, its 
certainly does not detract , from his . appearance, ' 
When visitors come to the honse^: he permits them; 
to pat Mm to some extent, but he receives the; atten- 
tion rather as proper homage than-aa anything plea- 
sant, and has no scruple in saying when .he has ihad ; 
enough of it. Being now upwards of nine years 
old, he has discarded active gamholing, save, as has 
been said before, when there is an accumulation of 
I irritation In a portion of his skin, or oa ;other QCoa- 
I sions of .a like nature j ; but he; was iknown recently 


ABOUT BETKIEVEBS. 

HavistQ' been a dog-fancier from my youth up- 
wards,: i should like to say a little about the 
jettievery which is, .to my mind, .by fat the most 
universally sagacious of the tribe. I am never 
' Without:: two or three specimens of the animal to 
'help me in my shooting, operations, and at present 
I may speak of Boh as being at the head of the 
list. ■ ' ■ 

; Bob mode Ms appearance at the early age of 
about two months old, .or thereabouts, in a butcher’s 
cart. I do not know to what indignities he was ex- 
posedbetween the period of his birth and Ms being 
weaned, but certain it is that he has ever borne a 
rooted and olfensive dislike to tradesmen’s carts' in 
general, and to butchers’ in particular. Tranips, too, 
(ire the object of much display of temper. Don’t 
talk to me of mere instinct ; that animal knows 
the difference between a tramp and an honest, 
steady workman bettor than anybody^ . So high 
are his own notions of integrity, that even if we 
are walking miles distant from home, it is not an 
easy matter to prevent Bob from attacking a tramp 
' if one comes in Ms way. 

V i As to his pedigree, he is the son of Sam, which 
. .■Was'the son of Wisdom, which was the son of Dash. 
Dash was one: of those wonderful beings who live 
mnee in a 'generation, rather to shew to what a 
height hreeding may. go, than as ordinary creatures. 
'The special use of a retriever, as is well known, is 
' toiseaiokfoi and pick up the .game that has fallen. 

■ He accordingly must not only he a goQd finder but 
' a :good carrier. ; ; If possessing proper natural gemits, ■ 
he may - be:. 'easily eduoaffid to: carry a glove, a 
pocket-handkerchief, or any other trifle. I have 
.even -hnown ; a: retriever able to carry a written 
order to a particular tradesman, and faithfully 
bring back an answer. Dash was a retiiever of 
■jtMs sor(r*-a most accomplished dog. He would 
retrieve a glove or a pocket-hantfi:erohief if he 
had to go a day’s journey for it ; and to see Mm 
on, 'die moors circumventing an old cock-grouse 
near the end of the season, heats all description. 
Dash’s day. was almost over when I knew Mm, 
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;ghambers’s ■ 


aM in.:: general all objects tending: to shew their, 
present' ethnological position and state of civilisa- 
tion.’ If, such a colleotibn as is here slietohed 
could be properly classified, its value to science, as 
well as to the arts, .would be so great as .to justify 
any amount of labour in its preparation.. The 
undertaking is to be led off with Wdstein Africa, 
as that ; country happens to be for the moment 
unusually interesting. ; 

It is predicted that the task of civilising Africa 
will fall to England. Erorn Cape Colony, English-: 
men are poushing their way up to the eq^uator ; and 
from Bgyj)t it seems likely that they will push 
their way down to tile equator, and there meet and 
spread their love of fiiir-pilay to east and west. But 
all concerned will do well to remember that in 
this civilising Idngdom of ours inore than twenty 
million gallons of spirits were drunk ih nine 
months (January to September) of 1873, and we do 
hope it will be found possible to civiliBe Africa 
without this element. 

A curious fact was mentioned at a meeting of 
the Newcastle-on-Tyne; Chemical Society. Some' 
five years ago, one of the great blast furnaces at 
;jarrow, when tapped in the usual .. way, . poured 
forth nothing but slag. This was a surprise and 
disappointment, for iron had been put', in, and 
iron ought to have flowed out. .Repeated trials 
I were made, but always with the same barren 
result; until at last the furnaoe was left to cool, 
after which . it again became productive. . Last 
year the furnace was pulled flown, and then , the 
mystery was explained. The original bottom of 
the furnace had melted in the iirtense heat ; the 
molten iron ran down and melted, the Clay, in 
which the foundations were dug, and -in the 
cavity thus formed a solid mass of iron weighing 
one hundred and twenty tons was. discovered. 
This was the iron that should have flowed out at 
the tap-hole. It had . to be extracted in a = more 
troublesome way, and was blown to prieoes by 
dynamite'. 

Dynamite is a mixture of that dangerous ex- 
pflosive nitro-glycerine and. clay. The clay is »: 
peculiar kind, , called .ISibselguhf by the Germans, 
and is found in prodigious deposits hear Lvineburg. 
It is described us nearly pure silica, cohsisting of 
, shells of infusoria of past: ages. The explosive 
force is amazing. Nine ;Ouhoe3. fired':on: the top of 
a block of iron two.' feet' six incites long and one 
foot six mohes . thick,: split ; it eompiletely ; in' two. 
Another advantage ‘of: Synamite is, :tiiat it is not 
affected by damp, and. oan therefore be used for 
explosions under water. 

The apopslioation of diamonds to mechanical; 
purposes still progresses : we have in, former: pages : 
noticed the. stone-boring machine and stone-carving 
machine, and now another American inventor ' has 
started a diamond sawing-machine : for ;cttttittg: 
atone. Th§ saw is huug in the ' usual way ; the 
blade is of steel, but at intervals along this blade 
the diamonds are set in wbat are called ‘outter- 
bloeka.’ In actual work, it is found necessary to 


sheep-dog could he- got, , without any traimng, ',to 
point, carry game, ‘ down charge,’ aj^ so foilh, , as 
Bob did in his infancy. Poor .old Bob and little 
Beauty ! They have made many a long trip with 
me over hill and dale, in summer and in wmter ; 
and many a pleasant memory do I have, and so I 
have little doubt have they, as I ait in the, library 
of a winter’s night, and they lie snoring at my 
feet,.: , ; , . : 


THE , MON TH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Fob them who like to anticipate pileasure, profit, 
or instruction, there will be gratification in reading 
the .particulars of the Annual International Exhi- 
bition for the present year. We are promised a. 
display of appliances used by civil engineers, archi- 
tects, and builders, including the ingenious con- 
trivances by which labour 'is saved, or results are 
intiltipHed, In association with these are cement 


and plaster works, sanitary apparatus, and scientific 
inventions and new discoveries, which seem to 
Open a way for every kind of ingenuity. Gf grates, 
sttfvesi and other contrivances for heating, aU. inj 
actual: operation, there wBIbe ::a large show ;: and ' 
we may reasona'bly li'ope that, among the competi- 
tors, some will demonstrate perfect economy of coal 
With the amplest amount of warming. ' Saddlery, 
harness, and leather-work generally ane to appear, 
including (as wo may suppose) bookbinding— a 
good opportunity for any one who is not a mere 
dmitator. Among manufactures, lace is to have 
a prominent place ; the fine arts are to be re- 
presented ; foreign countries are to exhibit their 
handicraft, as in former years; andij not least, 
there is, to be a grand display of foreign wines. 
The samples will ho stored in the Spacious cellars 
underneath the Albert Hall. -The notices to 
eshibiters are already published ; and soon after 
these .linos appear in print, the delivery of articles 
.at:South Kensington will commence. 

: " Tt has often been said that man is more inter- 
ested in' manidnd than in anything else ; and it is 
admitted that the moat attractive parts of museums 
' ai'C: those containing speoimeus of the arts, indus- 
try,: manners,: and customs of^ncient or existing 
nations.. : It ::hap.pfins, Too, in the pa-ogress of civil- 
isation, that Some ‘savage’, nations are improved 
off ike face of the .earth, and leave no memorial. 
For these and ether '.reasons; the Gommissioners 
have resolved that the ethnology and geography of 
. the : British : dominions, ..in all : parts 'of the. world, 

; shall fform :part of this,: y.ear% . Exhibition, and be 
repealed . year : by 1 year, until -the whole : . empire 
shall be iilustrated ; sand, these GoUeotions: are to 
remain as a permanent exhibition. In the words 
of the official notice, they are. to include ‘life-size 
,::and other figures 'representii:^ : the . aboriginal in- 
habitants in their ordinary and gala costumes, 
models of their dwellings, samples of their domestic 
.Utensils, idols, weapons of war^ boats and- ctaoes, 
agaieultural, musical, and manufacturing instru- 
ments and implements, samples of their indnatrias, 
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give a pociiliar movement to the ' saw ; (1) a foir densed aar is made to pass through the smoke-hos 
ward motion, wMoli makes the cut ; (2) a lifting and thence to shallow chambers -wMoh form pari 
motion, which takes the saw back to its starting- of the carriage-floors^ where they serve, aa foot- 
place without dragging out the diamonds ; (3) a warmers, and heat the compartments.: 
feeding motion, whichlowers the saw to the proper A paper, ‘ On Auxiliary Power for Ocean Navi- 
place for making a new out; and all these are gation,’ has been read before the Institution : of 
susceptible of modification, according as the stone Naval Architects, in which the author recommends 
to be sawed is hard or soft. The diamond .saw that vessels for long voyages should be sailing-ships 
reguires more power to work it than the ordinary fitted with an engine that should not burn more 
saw ; but in half an hour it will out as deeply than a hundred tons of coal in a voyage round the 
into a hard block of stone as the ordinary saw in world. In order not to interfere ^ with the rate . of 
half a day, If a diamond should by any chance sailing, the blade.s . of ^he screw are to he made to 
. hecome loose, it is caught in a wire-sieve, and can fold close to the shaft when the engine i, 5 idle. By 
be reset after a little practice by any intelligent tliis means a voyage would be made at much less 
workman, cost than by steam ; for wind costs loss than coaL 

GroamentaT iron-work can now be cut with a The engine should he used only in calms or baffling 
saw, in the same manner as fret-work. The saws winds. And now that the courses of the winds 
are driven by steam, and they leave the edges of ore better understood, the best coiu'se for a ship cltn 
the iron clean and' sharp without filing. Speoi- he chosen. A ship has been known to sail from 
mens were exMbited at a recent meeting of the abreast of Kerguelen’s Land to Melbourne in twelve 
Institute, of British Architects. The process, which days ; and that is ipuick enough. . : : : 

is described as iucxpetisive, is the inventiou of a Another paper, read at the same Institution, ‘On 
mechanist in Paris. the Low’eiing of Boats,’ will be interesting to 

The Institution of Civil Engineers opened their landsmen as well as sailors, considering how often 
session with a paper on the Construction of Modern the lives of passengers are sacrificed, 'because, in 
Locomotive Engines, from which we gather that moments of danger, the boats cannot he properly 
the Great Northern express engine runs rrpon a lowered. The author of this paper, Mr E. .J. HiU,' 
bogie-frame with four wheels, instead of two described a plan by which one man, either on .the 
leading wheels, as formerly ; that the cylinders are <lecb; of a shi^ or in the boat, can lower the boat on 
outside, and larger than any ever before made aa even keel until it touches the water. The boat 
in . this country, being eighteen inches diameter, then immediately disengages itself from the tackles 
with twenty-eight inches length of stroke. This without any a.ssistanoe on the man’s part; and 
engine will draw a train weighing three hundred and thus one great occiision of risk and difficulty is 
fifty-six tons along a level at forty-five miles an overcome. Provision is made, so that the boat, 
hour, with a consumption of tw'enty-sevon pounds of while descending, eanirot strike against, the ship’s 
coal per hour. The cost ofmaintenanoe and renewal side; and it can be hauled up aa easily as, it is 
is estimated at tw'opeiioo-halfpenny a mile for all lowered. Most sailors are agreed that the water, 
the miles travelled by the engine. On the North- tutii the water, only, should detach the boat from 
western line the cost is less than a pcenny a mile ; the lowering apparatus ; and Mr Hill fuUy main-, 
on one of the Indian lines it amounts to more than tains that condition. It is undergoing a fair trial J 
threepence. The bogie-frame facilitates the passing Ei' the boats of Challenger, discovery-ship, and 
over curves ; and on engines with rigid frames a of the GVmtEastwn, are hung on his plan, of which 
simple yet ingenious slide fitted to the axle-boxes Ml particular's may. be read in the Transactions of 
allows the wheels, to move sideways whenever the the institution above mentioned, 
line makes a curve, and thus the engine is more As connected with this we mention an', American 
likely to keep the track than on the old construe- Self-breaking Hoisting and Lowering, Machine, 
tion. These particulars of improvements which whichcanheusedahywherefor thelifting or low-: 
tend to promote the safety of railway travellers, eving of heavy, weights, and is applicable tO: ships!, 
will interest many readers. boats. The;, inventor states that a boat laden- with; 

’ Among recent patents is one for giving signals in passengers and provisions can be raised pr lowcred: 
a railway train, and for warming the carriages, by two men, and that it is impossible, that one end; 
Under the tender is fixed a 'condensed air-cliamber, should move faster than the other ; avhioh means 
the pump of which can be - worked by the engiue that the hoat always keeps an even keel, 
or by hand. : Erom this chamber: a. pipe stretches . . Messrs Lawes and. Gilbert, , .emineut among 
under the whole length' of the train, with -branches scientific agriculturistB, have made long-.seriea; of. 
into the several compartments, where they termin- experiments on different crops, which are full of 
ate in stop-cocks. It], through any accident, the instruction for fanners generally. They have 
main pipe breaks, tl^e condensed dr screams loud grewn barley during twenty years in succession on 
and shrill, and warns guard and driver. The , same the same land, and published the results in the 
noise is produoed if: a passenger, opens one , of . the Journal of the Royal AgricviltUTal.:Society,:; , Eroitt, 
stop-cocks, and at the same time asmall flag, hlo'wn . these' we learn: that-a'a: annual expenditure . of less 
out of the tube, indicates the oompartoent whence , than three pounds per . acre in , artiftatia.li«ianure8 has, 
the alarm , prooeedsi 'Eor . the -warming, the' eon- yieldedan average produce of six grtarters of dressed. 
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Tsarley of' good quality, and nearly a ton and a 
iiall' Of straw. ' Tlie manures here referred to are 
sulphate of ammonia (Peruvian guano) and nitrate, 
of soda ; and any one who knows.. what farming is 
nifty efisily cfilcuiate thfit tliG crop ias above fituted. 
would yield a good profit. _ _ . . 

Nearly fifty years aM, instruction m agncnlture 
was introduced into the National Schools of Ire- 
land ; afterwards, special agricultural schools were 
estahlished; these have led to. the establishment 
of others, and . now there are : one hundred and 
fifteen in actual operation, the annual cost to the 
state being five pounds for each school. The 
number of boys under iiistnretion is four thousand 
two hundred. Besides these, there are sixteen 
national schools ivliioh rank as model agricultural 
schools. Even in the reiiiote and wild counties of 
the west, in Mayo and Donegal, the schools flourish, 
and the peasaiifry are flindteg out that cultivation 
is not a haphazard biisiiiess, and that method and 
order lead to profit. In a country where there are 
about half a million small farmers, none of whom 
rents more than thirty acres, simple and 'soniid 
instruction in agriculture could hardly fail to 
succeed. To aid in the work, an agricultural oiass- 
book was puhlished many years . agp, hut has heen 
superseded by a'n enlarged and comprehensive 
edition, of Avhioh fifty thousand copies have been 
sold through the national schools. ; 

.E .: on agricnltee can be. 

studied with promise of highly interesting results 
in Ireland, owing to its remarkable, climate, always 
moistyand never hot. Grass, and nqt grain, must: 
ba the steiiile under such oircurastanees. The popu- 
lation diminishes through emigration ; grass le- 
quires but few labourers. ‘ A man and a do" to a 
thousand acres,’ is an old saying in county Meath, 


; OOULEUE, DB ROSE. 

When Dawn first opens her sleepy eyes, 

And looks drb-ffsily over the ■world below, 

Where the Alps to-wer ptondly towards the sties, 

A beautiful blush rests with rosy glow 
On their topmost Bummits ; the ruddy sno-vv 
Gleams rich and warm, as the shadoivs fade. 

And soften in sunshine, :smiling lo'W 
’Neath the dull cold glacier, whoso ioy shade 
Not even the noon-light may dare to invade. 

In an eastern sea, where the wavelets curl 
Softly, and lovingly over the strand, 

’Neath the solf-same billow which hides the pearl. 
Lies a lovely shell, such as Northern land 
' Ne’er chanced to imagine, nor mortal hand 
Could venture to paint ; for" the wondrous hue 
Of that tender carmine, the fairy warid 
Of our mother Nature, so old, so new, 

Has tinted alone ’neaththe salt sen-blue. 

Where the bulrush, hows lowly his turbaned head. 
And tlie fern droops soft by the streamlet’s side, 
Where the shallow glides lazily over its bed, 

’Tis there that the kingfisher loves to hide 
Her rose-pink eggs j theredhe timidf bride : . 
With loving instinct prepares her .nest ; 

While her mate, swift skimming above the tide, 
Dips his azure winglets and russet breast, . 

As he,^ arrow-like, darts on his finny quest. 

Oh 1 full and warm is the fairy glow . 

Which the slieil’s rich, colour brings put of the sea 
And pure and soft is the roseate snow,' 

As it glimmers on high when the shado'ws flee ; 
And the kingfisher’s egg, pink as pink oaii be, 

Is fair to behold ; but a lovelier sight 
Have I seen this eve, wlien, beneath the tree, 

She gave me a rosebud, and, blushing bright ' 

With a rosier red, whispered; ‘ Love 1 good-niglit.!’ 


where leagues of rich grazing-landa spread far and 
wide. The demand .for grass is not likely to fail ; 
for, as stated by a writer in the Journal above re- 
ferred to, ‘such a number of calves as hav.c been 
reared this year (1873) in Ireland was never seen 
sines the worhl began. The country positively 
swarms with calves.’. 

In one of the papers read during the present 
session before the_Hoyal Society, a fact highly 
Interesting to physiologists was unade . known by 
Brofessoi Saud.erson, of University College, Lon- 
:ddni It is, that vegetable fibre, when electrically 
excited,' behaves in the same way as animal fibre. 
The IwUed^professor’s experiments were made on 
the leaf' of HMucect muscipwfa, popularly known, 
as Weuus’s Ely-trapjUnd the elfect of the currents 
Was identical ' with that ' observed in .experiments 
on 'muscular fibre.' - Here we have confirmation of 
am: oft-suggested : proposition, .that plant life and 
animal life have much in coTOmon, . 

of Manchester, whose able 
researches on'the:fossil plants of the coal-measures 
iuivo been recognised as of hi^ value, delivered a 
lecture recently to the Natural History section of 
the: Philosophical Society, in rvhich. he shewed, that 
some of the best workers in science have heen men 
of large business, who could onl'y apace snatches of 
time for their investigation. He shewed further 
that much work is not to ho expected from people 
in easy circuhistances, and he remarked ‘ Such 
foots make me very dubious as to the advanfogee 
which would arise from the special eiidownicnt of 
men' whose sole ocoupiation iq. life should be 
Soientifle inquiry.’ 


Next Saturday, Fehruary 7, 1874, iuill he cojnmenccd 
a Novel, entitled 

THE BEST OE HUSBANDS. 

By the Author of Found Bead: = : ' 


The HuMishors of Ohamueks’s JouiiNAU beg to direct 
the attention of CouTBlBUTOES to the following notice ! ' 
Ist. All communications , ahonld he addressed to the 
. ‘ Editor, 47 Paternoster E.OW, London.’ : : 

2i To insure the return of . papers that may: prove 
ineligible, imstago-stamps should in every case aooom- 
lifwy them. ' 

3d. All MSS. should hear the author’s, full OhbISMAH' 
name, surname, and address, legibly written. ‘ 
ithi MSS. should be written on one aide of the leaf only. 
.; Vkless Oonlrihutors campl^f leitU the above ^"ukaf the 
Editor cannot nndertalce to return rejected 
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CHAPTER I. — FATHER AND DAUDHTEB. 


*Was Milbank at the mamifaotory this morning, 
Maggie?’ 

‘ Do you meaa John or Eioharti, father ? ’ 

Old Mr Thorne looked up from his occupation, 
■which Was that of engraving something very neat 
and delicate pn a steel plate, and regarded his 
daughter with a look that was at once tender and 
grave. Constant intentness on very minute work 
had deepened the furrows which age had made on 
his bald forehead, but he was not, in reality, very 
far advanced in life. As he removes the magnify- 
ing-glass, which, while engaged in his calling, is 
habitually fixed in his eye, you can see how bright 
and hlue it Isj and keen as steel. . 

‘ How should I mean EMard Milbank, Maggie ? 
Even' when his uncle Thurlo was alive, it was rare 
to see him. at his post ; but now that death has 
taken the old man, and, Eichard’s interest no 
longer urges him to attend to business, it is not 
likely that he would do so from mere duty. I 
meant John, of course.’ : 

‘ John was at : the factory as usual,’ answered the 
girl quietly. , She, too, was engaged in the same 
: employment as hex father, and apparently so wrapt 
in it that she did not even look up at him, though 
.the .;blnsh that had risen to: her very brow, told: 
that 'what he was saying did not, pass unheeded. 
She ; was of , slight and 'graceful form, with sloe- , 
:blaok hair and eyes, and : a complexion so very 
delicate that ; it: suggested delicacy of constitution^ 
It was no wonder: that it should he: BO, for there 
was little fresh iair.vto be got at Hilton, one: of our 
great ‘centres of industry’ in the midlands,,: and 
the Thornes lived in the heart of the town. 

Their house was a substantial one enough, though 
.small, and not having any appearance of a shop in 
its outward aspect, Mr .Thome’s customers. were 
not the general public, :but: he served certain 
master maanfactui’ers, among others, Matthew 


Thurle, now, however, lying dead at lus little 
country-seat of Kosebank. His workshop was on 
the first floor, and had the aspect of a tavanffs 
.apartment, rather than that of a mechanic the 
walla being hung with soientiflc instruments of 
various kinds, and the tables strewn not only ■with 
articles of his trade, but with abstruse books, and 
papers full' of calculations. The fact was, he was 
only a mechanic by necessity ; by choice, he was 
an inventor, and, ns usual, he had suffered for Ms 
ingenuity. He found it difficult, even with the 
help of clever Maggie, to keep Me head and hers 
above wator^or rather, at the levelj which, aS^it 
was, did but barely satisfy him. It was summer- 
time, 'and the •windo'sv of the back-room was 
opened wide, and revealed a sort of arbour, built 
upon the leads without, which 0 few inches of 
earth had transformed into a flo'wer-plot. : 

‘You look pale, Maggie, darling ; come out into 
the air form few minutes j I want to speak to yond 
The old man stepped out into this improvised: 
garden^ ■which, though bright with sweet-smelling: 
blossoms, commanded no better view than the backs 
of houses like their own, and a broad black : apace 
immediately beneath it, across which flashed, many 
times in. every hour, with, a roar and a rnttle that 
shook the street, the trains of the London, and 
Hilton :Eailway. It took a great deal of Maggie’s : 
spore time to cleanse this little Edem from the 
‘blacks’ and other defdements which the. iron 
horse :1ihus cast upon it ; .but with the help ,:Df 4k 
little hand-engine, constructed by her father hiwi- 
sclf, she contrived to do so] The garden on the 
leads was the wonder of the neighbourhood, and 
especially its arbour, over which the creopors had 
been so sleilfully trained that it formed a very 
tolerable bower, secure from prying eyes. Here 
Mr Thome took his seat; and after a minute 
or two, during which she .employed herself in 
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The Burgeon’s knife'inust needs cut deep as the 
'disease.'. ; . 

: ‘You -v^erO saying that John has become a tee- 
totaler from beholding the spectacle of Eichard’s 
unhappy failing/ observed Maggie evasively. ‘ Y 
say, that was not the reason, father. J£e was 
not tempted to drink, and therefore needed no such 
protection for himself.; ’ Me; t the oathi that it, 
might come to his uncle’s ears, and contrast him 
favourably with his brother, in the old man’s eyes 
.—though he needed not to do .. so, "since he knew 
himself to be the favoured one already.’ i 

‘You evade the question, Maggie ! By blacken- 
ing John— most cruelly and most nn]Ustly too but 
that is nothing to the purpose : : even, if John were 
as black as you would make him, that would not 
make Eichard white. Listen, to me, Maggie — : 
listen, for it may he for the last time 1’ 

A distant thunder from afar had grown and 
grown while he was speaking, till it began to roar 
about them; the earth began to shake^ the air to 
quiver, and presently the , down express dashed 
close beneath them, and was swallowed in the 
nemhbouring tunnel with a roar and a thud. 

, ‘Heavens 1’ continued the old man, pointing with 
his finger to where the wreaths of steam: were 
curling about the tunnel’s mouth, ‘ I would as , soon 
you should lay yourself in the path of yonder 
screaming fiend, ahd he crushed by it, as that you 
should marry Eichard Milbauk. You see Ms 
faults, you tbinkj , and hope ,to onre them. : That is 
how good women fling themselves after lost men, 
and are lost with them. I know the world well, 
Maggie, and believe me that is a hopeless venture. 
A man who at twenty-five has taken hahitually to 
drinking— whose habits axe idle — whose associates : , 
are wicked and debased — ^whose own fair fame has 
been foully smirched and blotched’—— 


‘ When you were away, lass, this morning, I 
received an invitation to Mr Thurle’s funeral. 
Did John speak of it, when , you saw him at the 
factory?’ 

‘No, father ; not a word.’ Her tone was cheer- 
ful, considering the subject of wMeh she spoke; 
and her air was one of relief, as though she had 
expected him to broach some topic rnore mnwel- 

:OOmB. 

‘That was strange too,’ continued the old man, 
‘ since it was he himself who sent me the invita- 
tiom’ , 

‘Then I think ho ought not to have done so,’ 
returned; Maggie quickly. ‘It was taking too 
much upon himself. It was taking for granted— 
for one tMng— that his elder brother would he 
disinherited, and that he would he his uncle’s 
heir.’ 

‘Nay, nay; you do John wrong — as you often 
do, Maggie. He wrote in his brother's name as well 
as his own ; and there was no assumption at all 
about it.: He did not say so ; hut my imptessioh is 
Eichard would have nothing to do with the matter 
at all. There is nothing more to be got; from; his 
uncle now; he has done his worst .towards him, 
whatever it is; and Eichard will not he at the 
pains to shew respect for his memoiyf . , ■ 

‘That is not to he expected, father : Eichard 
Milbauk is not a hypocrite, whatever his faults 
may be,' 

‘Whereas, John is. — Is that what your words 
imply 1 ’ asked the old man sharply. ‘ In the case 
of any other girl,’ he continued, since she did hot 
reply, ‘ I should have expected no better judgment. 
John is too hard-working, too serious, too ascetic 
even (I grant that), not to suggest such a suspicion 
to light and frivolous natures; but I had hoped you 
were more clear-sighted. I know he is thought ill 
of by many men, too, because he has become a 
teetotaler.’ 

‘That cannot be my reason, father, since I am 
a teetotaler myself,’ answered Maggie with a faint 
:*Bmile. : 

‘You know what I mean well enough, my dear. 
;It is one thing not to drink wine or.: spirits, nnd 
: another to take, an oath never to do so. John has : 
taken the oath — in the case of any other man in 
hisi- position;: I should say, has foolishly, done so. 

: But he has been peculiarly situated ; he has had an 
example before him such as might have driven :any 
man to such a step.’ 

‘ 1 know that Eichard takes more than is good 
for him, : father,’ observed : Maggie;, coldly; ‘you 
need not tell me that.' 

* More than is good for him ! My darling child, 

f ou .little :’know what wretchedness .and ruin are 
idden baneath that : simjjle phrase, . He;' is a . 
drunkard ; . you may^ gloze it over as'you ivill. 
Unless a miracle takes place, he wiU become— it is 
only a .qiiestion of sMroe— a hopeless,'incurahl6 sot. 
I would spiire you if I could.— You shake your 
head, and smile ! Why, Heaven help me! do you 
.suppose that I am wounding your tender heart 
with words like these, to ploase myself? -It is 
'hepause I am your father — the being who loves 
lyhiibglter for than his own self and all the world 
jf^sids'T-that I am telling you the hitter truth. 


‘By whom, father?’ cried the girl, rising sud- 
denly from her seat, and speaking with, intense 
energy. ‘ Do yon count the report of mischief- 
makers and scandal-mongers as proof of the fact — 
for what else is there to prove it ? ’ 

‘Common-sense, Maggie. Look you— would 
you break off with this fellow, if you" thought he 
had really done what rumour taxes -him with? 
Or Would you take him for your hushaud still, 
even as a felon? — You would not? Then you are 
not utterly mad, as I had feared. ; Well, I will 
prove his guilt, then.’ He held up one supple, 
hand, and, with the forefinger of the other, checked 
off on it . Ms facts. and::argnments.: , ‘.Tho oiroum-. 
stances are these. An old man is lying on what 
is supposed to be Ms death-bed.in a lonely: house. 
There is h deaf housekeeper in: the Mtohen (the 
.sick-nurse being gone home to her oottage 
for half an hour, as usual, to take her evening 
meal), and not a soul beside under that roofi 
A man with, a mask on; Ms . face, .pnA :otherwiso 
disguised, comes with pistol, in hand : into, t^^^ 
room, and : compels: the dying; man : to ,sign..-rSome, 
deed ; he knows not what ; he only sees the words 
dght hundred powida. .above the place where; he : is; 
forced to: set Ms, signature. This wretch;. departs, 
having gained hia ohject— and without taking; with 
Mm a single article of value, of wMoh there are 
many about the house. He was certainly, there- 
fore, no common thief. Who wm he, then ? Who 
could possibly derive any benefit from such an 
outrageous act? One of two persons only it must 
have ten— the rich man’s nephews* The younger 
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of tlieBe had already, as :was generally supposed, 
heen made his heir ; no deed could inake him 
better off than he was already.’, 

‘I newer said John Milbank did it,; father!’ 
observed M;^gie quietly, ; , 

‘My darliiag, let ine finish ; I am using that 
method of ;ratiocination which is called the exhaus- 
tive prooes 0 ,::andl must have time, . Of course, yon 
never said so, nor did anybody , else. John; Mil- 
bank was in his proper place at the factory, as a 
dozen Witnesses could prove at that particular 
time yhut he Was hot even, snspeoted, , for the 
leasoh.I have already given. On the other hand, 
Bichard Milhank was not in his proper place, nor 
at any place of which he could give a satisfactory 
.account at the period in question. It is true that 
nothing came of it, for, as it happened, MrThnrle 
rallied, - and lived for some months afterwards, 
during which he is said to have executed a fresh 
wni. But the man who obtained his signature 
hy force coujited on his immediate decease, no 
douht, and indeed he was almost the cause of it. 
Moreover, that man kneW;: the Ways of the house, 
and the hour at which the sick-nurse was wont 
to leave her (iarge i and he also knew — ^mark 
this .'—that eight hundred pounds was exactly the 
sum at that time standing to Mr Thurle’s credit at 
his hanker’s. Now, who hut two men in all the 
world could have commanded such opportunities 
of knowledge ; and who but one man in all the 
world had the motive for committing such an 
action ?’ Here Mr Thorne brought one palm dorvn 
upon the other sharply, in token that the speech 
for the prosecution was concluded, while, ‘Gentle- 
men of the Jury,’ his face seemed to say, ‘you 
will ailrely give your verdict of “ Guilty ” without 
moving from your box.’ In this, however, he was 
mistaken, 

‘You talk of motive, father,’ pleaded Maggie, 
shaping letters on the sanded floor with her little 
foQt.y .^hut what motive oeuld Eichaid have in 
committing this crime, when he must have known 
that any deed that he might compel Mr Thurle to 
sign would, without the signature of a witness 
also, he mere waste-paper ? ’ 

‘ Ah, j/oM know that,’ responded the engraver 
quickly, ‘ because you have had to do with papers 
and parchments all your life, and can engross 
as well as any attorney’s clerk in England. But 
an ignorant . man Bke Eiohard Milbank might 
not have known it. Moreover, as to witnesses, he 
might find a peck of them, after the event, among 
his unprincipled liiends.. Do you think Dennis 
Blake, for example, would not put his hand to any 
deed or document: 'whatever for a five pound note 1 
Ay,< though ' it were one : that sold his soul I No, 
Maggie, ^our., Aofenos : has. broken, down, and is 
none, the better, let. me add (as . I heard, a. judge 
once say), for the reflections that 3 mu have cast 
upon another person.’ 

There was a long silence. Herbert Thorne 
looked pale, and older by a year or two in that 
short hour, for he knew that he had not carried 
his point on a vital question. He was not only 
possessed. of 'COi^derahle: soientiflo knowledge, bnt.J 
was in many respects a wise man. He had seen 
from the first the hopelessness of using aiiyj 
stronger measures against his daughter’s passion for 
Biehard Milhank than persuasion. If she would , 
not give way to himj pleading as a father with I 
5%ht and reason on his side, she would certainly 
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not' have yielded , to commands which could not be 
enforced.;, , Ma^ie was of age^ and quite competent: 
to earn her own living by her pen; not es an 
authoress,indeed,but as a transcriber of manuscripts 
for the .press— as an engrosser— as an engraver— 
and also as a painter of photographs;, she had 
shewn her neatness and dexterity in all these 
walks, and to some purpose, There.were, in short,, 
two skilled mechanics in that house. , Ha was: 
right, then, in using persuasion onlj; nor was he to 
be blamed for putting before his daughter the tone: 
character of the dissolute man on whom she had 
set her heart. Where Herbert Thorne was wrong 
was in praising John Milbank, whom he would 
have haft her choose for her husband, at the exi^ense 
of his brother— in exalting him, as it were, upon 
the ruins of that broken man. She resented this 
as only awoman can, and it made her : ding to 
theruins. 

Eather and daughter sat in silence for many 
minutes, dming which another train— this time 
London-bound— rushedf out fi-om the tunnel, and 
roared past them. While the noise was still at its 
height— ‘ Did I not hear the hell ring V inquired 
the engraver, to whom, the greater sound was so 
familiar as almost to pass unnoticed. 

‘Yes, father ; it is Eichard,’ was the quiet reply. 

The old man rose from his seat with a hope-:- 
less look. That she should know his very rinm 
seemed to convince him that her love was fixed 
indeed upon this good-for-nought, 

‘Do you know what he is come for. Moggie ?’ 
said he bittefly. , ‘ He is come to ask you to marry 
Mm, because he knows that to-morrow he wiU 
he a beggar 1’ With that ha wallced hastily into 
the room, and thence up-stairs, only just in time 
to avoid the expected visitor. 

: OHAPTIDB iI.~WRITa:BN IN THB SAND. 

Maggie .roaCj as if to follow her father, and avoid, 
the coining interview ; hut while she stood in 
dduhtj a quick step was heard in the inner room, 
at which the colour rose in her wMte cheeks, ana 
her bosom rose and fell tumultuously, in spite 
of the hand with which she strove to repress it, 

‘Why, Maggie, I thought you had flown I’crkd 
an eager voice ; ‘ and yet, where should my pretty 
bird be found hut in her garden 1! . 

The speaker was a young man of five-and- 
tweniy. or so, and strikingly handsomo ; : he: was 
of medium height, and somewhat robustly made 
. —the sort of figure wMoh, unless its -possessor .is 
careful in his habits, is sure to develop into cor- 
pulency; Ms face, too, though fair and comely, 
was of Uiat florid hue which soon grows to a 
deeper tint than would he chosen hy a painter 
to.:..depiot . even the healthiest complexion.!; Ms 
voice, though distinct enough, had already acquired': 
that roaghness which is associated:; with : the con- : 
stant : use ,o£ stimulants.: But his; hair, which -yas 
brown, and soft, and curling, and eyes blue, - and 
tender as the summer sky, might have suited 
Apollo himself. : ,■ ; 

.Maggie was not in, the arbonr now, but standing’ 
in the sunEght, with, for aught Bi chard M-ilhank 
knew to the contrary, a hundred pah', of eyes 
regarding her from ‘Qie suwoundhwijlianses, huA 
yet, had she permitted him, this andaoious young 
fellow would have Mssed hey then And there. 
She stepped hack, however, from’his embrace, and 

, 
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thought, “ Even at . this lowest ebb of hay fortnnesj 
she will not refuse me.”' 

She shivered, and sighed, and shut her eyes. 
If women had been the chief customers of the 
house of ,Thurle,:& Co. Eiehard lIilbanlc ;Ayould 
have been the hest man of business in that estab- 
lishment,; iiistead: of the worst. He knew well 
that with a. gitl erieh as Maggie Thorne, lu8' very 
misfortunes , would be the most eloquent pleaders 
for him. 

‘ It is not much, indeed, that I have to offer you, 
Maggie,’ he went on ; ‘ perhaps nothing beyond a 
loving heart and these willing hands. They shall 
henceforth, however, work diligently for you, dear-, 
est, if you ■will , let theih. They shall he your 
hread-winnera, if bread is to be won.’ 

, ‘ I am not afraid of starving, Eiehard,’ replied 
the girl, With a touch^ of pride. ‘It is not the 
fear of f/wt .which .would deter me from becoming 
your wife.’ ' : 

‘ What, then ?’ inquired he quickly. ‘ Is it the 
fear of. my breaking' nay; good resolutions } Will 
you not trust me ! Will you. not believe me ?’ 

‘ I believe you, Eiohord : 1 am sure you mean 
wbatyottsay.’ 

‘But you would have proofs? I had thought 
that true love was more confiding ;’ his tone was 
sorrowful^ and full of tender pleading, hut the 
glance whioli accompanied it, and fell upon her 
clown-drooped face, was impatient, disappointed, 
angry even. ‘ Well, what matters ?’, continued he. i 
‘ It is not as if Ihad come to say : “ WiU you marry 
me to-morrow, Maggie ?’’ I only ask from you the 
assurance that: you will he mine. Then, whatever 
change of fortune happens, I shall be content. 
Whatever may be lost, I sball still have won. 
My own dear darling Maggie, tell me that you 
will one day be mine ! -—You do not answer,’ cried 
he, drawing her, closer towards him; ‘but your 
silenoo speaks for you as sweetly as any words. On 
the ground yonder I read your answer, too, whioli 

iiwnn tirwt+’f'ft'r* 7 ■nn'f fTi/a * TTn rxrtssnfo/l. 


was hot in safe keeping. 

Her eyes fell Upon those two tell-tale letters 
upon, the ground, and: she erased them slowly, and 
reluctantly, with her foot. 

.‘Vows written in sand,' sighed she. ‘It is-an 
evil omen. I have done wroiig ; yet how could I 
do otherivise 1 0 Eiehard^ Eiehard ! I have given 
myself to you, in spite of . my own heart’s fore- 
boding t do not betray my trust,’ 


A WOED ON FISH-HATOHING 

Some remarkably successful efforts have lately been, 
made for the artificial propagation of fresh-water 
fish, such as the salmon and trout— the moat 
remarkable of all such attempts being, the export 
of the ova of these fish to Australia and Van 
Diemen’s Land, wherewith to stock certain rivers 
in these distant colonies, Strange os it: may appear 
at first rsight,. there is, scarcely more difficulty in 
hatching salmon and trdut thanin hatchingchiokens,; 
We remember seeing a public exMbition.iof a: great 
system of hatching hundreds of chickens' from e^s 
by a proper adju-stment of heat ; the only real dim,, 
cidty in the affair being the rearing of the young 
creatures after they had left the .shell. In compar- 
ison with this process, that of bringing swarms of 
fish to hfe, and seeing them fairly out into the 
world, is less precarious. All that need be done is 
to be; careful and use the best means. It is of this 
we are goiujj to speak. . Lately, we made a few 
observations on the great volue of the British sea- 
fisheries; and there seems little reason to doubt 
that, under conditions to: be mentioned, our rivet- 
fisheries might be made productive of a vast deal 
more than they are in the present hap-hazard style 
of things. : Whether it would be worth while, to be 
at the trouble, will be thought of afterwards. ; In 
the meantime, let us see how the artificial hatching 
of fish is to be managed. 

■ The. first requisite is to have some ground near a 
clear running steeam where a series ot. small ponds 
may be formed along with a covered building, 
when such con be. conveniently erected.- As a 
regular flow of water must go through, the appar- :: 
atus of hatching to the river, channels must be out 
accordingly, and furnished with suitable sluices. 
The principle of; batching consists .in allowing, 
water to be continually flowing over the ova or 
eggs of the fish, .just as this takes, place .at: the 
qjawning-places in rivers. Imitate nature as; closely: 
as possible, and you are all right. .Some: fish, such' 
as carp, perch, and pike, will breed in pond.s, and 
never be near a river or streamlet, at all. Salmon : 
and trinit, however, must get into a running stream, 
up which, at the proper season, instinctdmpels them 
to'swim as far as they can get, tiE they .irnd: a.bed: 
of gravel on which the ova of the female may he 
deposited, and fertilised. , by. the milt .of its; male 
companion. Attached, glutinised, to the .sand or 
gravel, the spawn is left to its fate. It receives 
no attention whatever from parents. They return 
down the stream, -where, if caught, they are spoken 
of as kolts or spent fish, In due time, generally in 
from three to four months, the action of therun-ning 
water with a proper tetnperature, the kaljohing is 
perfected, and the young’ salmon come to lifCj and 
although very small in size, swim instinotively 
away, to meet what fortune awaits them. 


was written before 1 put tbe question.’ He pointed 
to the sanded floor, on which, as, she had, sat by 
her father’s side, she had mechanically traced the 
letters of her lover’s name— K. M. ‘May I take 
my happiness for, granted, love? Your cheek is 
white, but I wiE change this lily to a rose.’ So 
saying, he pressed his lips to hers, and she, with 
a low, soft cry,: half-sigh half-sob, returned his 
kiss. And thus they plighted faith. Ho would 
have repeated: the pleasant ceremony, hut that she 
withdrew from his passionate embrace. 

‘ Go, Bicbard go r cried slie. ‘ I have done your 
bidding. your fate and mine are lienoofortb one; 
but you must leave me now.’, 

: ‘ I am; your slave, dear Maggie, now and for ever, 
and must; obey you. ,Eor, the;,preaent, then, good- 
bye,; To-morrow may have, good news in store for 
us, after aU.’ 

: Do not count upon it, Eiehard. : Nor, is it riches, 
even, if :you should be -rich, that; wiE; make yon 

‘ I know iji Maggie ; for, rich or poor, I am now 
sure of happiness. But E the old man has relented, 
it may be realised at once. Think of that, sweet 
heart. And meanwhEe, good-bye, my Own,' my 
very own!’ , , 

with a kiss .snatched from her forehead, for she 
had covered her" face with her hands, he left the 
arbour, and tbe next minute she heard the front- 
door close behind him. .He ,was gone, and had 
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ponds ; two: totirs : will sTifflce for the excnision. 
The egg-ioxes are placod on a gentle declivity, 
midway Between : a mill-raoe and the Toy, 
the water flowing Beautifully in, falls from one 
to the other, and the young, > salmon Being 
received into ponds, whence they can Be dis- 
charged to shift for themselves in the:Tay. 'The 
egg-hOxes at Stormontfield, nnlihe -those at Hu- 
ningue, are in the open air, and in eonsequence, the 
eggs are exposed to the natural temperature ; they 
take, on an average of the seasons, abotit 120 days 


By the Chinese. In modern times, in Europe, the , to ripen into fish ; ’ that is, from NovemBer till 
Trench have taken the lead as breeders of 'fish, the March, or nearly four months. . A woodcut is 
people of this conntty only doming afterthem on a given representing a ground-plan and section of 
scale worth mentioning. What the Romans did, the Breeding establishment; and to that, persons 
-and. the Chinese and Erench now do, can with requiring minute details , are referred. : , Some 
sitaJlar appliances be surely done in the British improvements have lately Been effected, with a; 
islands, and dope Better; because there is no lack view to accommodate increased numhers in the 
of capital to facilitate any good paying. Branch of ponds. As many as 80p,0dp eggs can now Be 
industry. hatched every year, 

James G. Bertram, in his hook The Hai'vest of On quitting the egg, the infant salmon is sus- 
tA/ /5fea, : which we lately noticed, introduces _ an tained for a few days hj’ a Beneficent provision Of ■ 
account of. visits to two pisoionltural estaBlisB- nature. Attached to it is a portion of the. egg, 
snents on the continent: one at Hnningne; near from which it is nourished till able to seek for ite 
Basle; 'the other at Buisse, on the south-east supportin the water to which, it is ushered. ; At 
frontier of Trance. That at Huningu,e;-;he ' de- Stormontfleld, the young fry arefed with particles 
scriBes as a largo and flourishing concerai; occupy-* of boiled liver, ' On the last occasion, of my visit,' 
‘ing with its Buildings and ponds a spaeCiof eighty says Mr Bertram, ‘the .very , intelligent,: -keeper 
acres, The suite of buildings comprise tWo jgreat threw a few crumbs into each of the ponds, which 
hatching-galleries, sixty metros long; and; nine caused an immediate rising of the fry in great 
metres Broad (a metro is a little more than thirty- mimBers. It Would, of course, have been a simple 
nine;iuches,),;containing a plentiful supply of tanka plan to turn each year’s fish out of the ponds into 
and egg-hoxes, These:Boxes, arranged»in roiws, with the river as they were hatched, Bui it was thought 
short lengths of thick glass fitted into them for advisable ratber to detain them tiU they: were 
reception of the eggs, are under a flow of water, seized with the migratory instinct, Und assumed 
which fulls from one box to the other, Theie are the scales of smolthpodJ By watching the, de- 
tanks and basins into which the youiig fish are velopment of the fry, ‘it has heen conclusively 
floated, but, as a general rule, fish are not bred at settled that the parr is the young of the salmon, 
Huningua The chief husiness is the collection, that it Becomes transformed into a smolt, grows 
preparation, and distribution- of their eggs, which into a grilse, and ultimately attains the honour of 
are kept- in a condition to he disposed of. The full-grown salmonhood.’ Among the young fry; 
establishment is, therefore, as far as we can there are visibly some weak and some strong; 
gather, a wholesale storehouse of fish ova, to the stronger or best fed being able to get away at 
supply various orders of breeders. Mr Bertram the end of the first year. The sluices being kept 
gives particulars as to the capturing of gravid fish open for their exit, they can depart as guided By 
when about to spawn ; how the eggs, like: so many instinct. , It is now twenty years since the Breeding- 
peas,: are gently pressed by the hand into basins; system was Begun at Stormontfield. ‘Upwards of 
iSownn bringing the milt in contact with them, three millions of pond-fish have now Been thrown 
.they,,;::a?sume a brilliant pink colour; and how into the river Tay, and the . result : has Been a 
,tB,cy',t®B. then ready to Be taken to the breeding satisfactory rise in the salmon rental of that mag- 
Tec^taolCs,." where : they are watched with ex- nificent stream.’ 

eeewng ,car®j auy particles of dust ,being removed Country gentlemen who have a bit ofiiimning' 
,Byrucanaof a camel-hair pencil. ‘The applications water on their property; could easily; as Mr 
,#<jr ,.e^,,,Both from individuals and assooiationsj Bertram shews, try the experiment of artificial 
■kce;alw,ays a meat dedl-more numerous than can Breeding, They could even do so without ponds; 
Be, supplied,: The eggs when sent away are nicely simply By a movable apparatus, resembling a 
packed Bi:BoXes , among Wet moss,: and they suffer table, on which a series of hatcBing-Boxes can Be - 
.very little .injury if there Be no delay in. the, transiU arranged like the steps : in a stair,: with - water 
i So, gr6ati;id ithe ,, traflio, that eggs productive of flowing from one to the other, and escaping into a 
twelve fish: ,Can Be sold .for a penny., At.Buisse, tank. There is a woodcut of such an apparatus, 
where the_ establishment is also on a gigantic scale, which could Be set up in a garden, or placed in 
it is possible to supply ‘forty to fifty thousand an outhouse. This entbusiastio writer adds, for 
young trout in the year at five centimes (a half- general information, that he is ‘able to Batch 
wUny) each, a result dim to the care with which salmon eggs in the saucer of a flower-pot; it is 
M. de QoIBeri conducts his operations.*-' ■ ' . placed on a sheK over a fixed wash-hand Basin, 

' Allusion is, made to tbe breeding of salmon on and a small flow of water regulated By a stop-cock 
the IDanube and otbet jjlaees itt' Oermaiw 5 '‘after falls into it,’ WBat Be insists upon, Bowever, ib 
whuih, our author describes the - process pursued the establishment of Breeding-ponds in' ah rivers 
•aVStormontfield, on tbh Tay, about five miles frequented By sabnon, so that By a 'comparatively 
■fcom, Perth; Persons visiting^ the ‘Fairi small outlay, at least two millions of fish might 
ought to make a point of going to the salmon Be produced per annum, in addition to the vast 
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immbers that are liatelied naturally in the' different 
■streaniB. 

Here, it is necessary to bear in mind that, what- 
ever be the quantity of young fry hatched arti- 
ficially or. naturally, an extraordinary large propor- 
tion never come to maturity. A full-grown female 
salmon is said to produce a thousand eggs for every 
pound; of its weisht, hut probably not more than 
five per cent. of'tJie young live to be salmon. Sir 
Humphry Davy calculated, that out of seventeeir 
thousand young when hatched^ hot more than 
eight hundred arrive at . maturity. This seems 
almost incredible ; it is to he recpUeBted, however, 
that the destruction, of the ygung is not confined 
to the early age of the creaturo, hut pursues it as 
a -parr and smolt within two to three years after 
its birth, when disporting itself in the smaller or 
larger streams previous to descending to the sea, 
where it attains to the dimensions of a grilse. It 
will therefore he understood that artificial produc- 
tion will in no case be followed, by a corresponding 
capture, : To secure two milliona additional fish, 
ten to twenty milliona would need to he artificially 
hatched; about which, however, there would he no 
■difflcnlty. . 

To the brilliant results jpictured by a wide-sinead 
scheme of hatching, there is unfortunately a serious 
drawback. Would the process remunerate the 
persons who undertook the trouble and cost of the 
enterprise ? When a tenant-farmer breeds sheep 
or cattle, the young remain in his custody till 
they are profitably, disposed of. The breeding of 
salmon is attended with no such consequence ; the 
young are sent adrift, and may never he more 
heard of. On some rivers, such as the Tay, 
dr the rivers in Sutherlandshire, there may be 
so few proprietors, that, by legal means or moral 
■influence, they can cheek depredations, . and 
divide among them pretty equally the produce of 
the fishings. But take the case of the, Tweed, 
with which we happen to he. acquainted, and of 
which a sorrowful tale can only he told, although 
no river has been more a pet. subject of legislation. 
It flows through live counties, and has innumer- 
able tributaries among the pastoral hills, to which 
the salmon at certain seasons instinctively proceed 
for spawning, Trom its sources to its estuary there 
may he two hundred owners of land, some of them 
noblemen with large domains, others being proprie- 
tors of ? only a few hundred acres or less. Among 
the whole, a very insignificant number near the 
mouth of the river catch nearly aE the fish that 
are worth taking as they issue from the sea. The 
vnpper proprietors, though owning rights of fishing. 

. do not get a single salmon from one year’s end to 
the Other, unle.ss . possibly one may he procured 
.now and thettihy nngling ; the hardship to-them 
being thegreater, that it is in the rivulets on their 
grounds that the salmon find, that accommodation 
: forspBwning without which the species would soon 
be: extinct,. Y We do - not go into questions as to. 

: weeHy and annual ’ close, time, shape of nets, or any. 
other technicality yJ the sum and suhstanoe of the 
matter is, that the few proprietors on the lower 
part of the river are the sole honeflciaries. By 
letting their respective fishings to tenants who 
make a business of catching, they realise amongst 
them about ten thousand pounds a year. This 
amount of rental is not aU gain. Ifrom it has to 
be deducted the expense of employing police to 
watch the river and prosecute poachers in the 


couaty . cburts. : ’ Yet, with all tlieir care in this 
respect, the practice of capturing salmon on their 
way to the spawning-grounds, or in a foul or. spent 
state, is largely and audaciously carried on, and 
becomes the source of muchY demoralisation. Ob- 
viously, in such a condition of things, the upper, 
proprietors can take. no interest in projects for the 
artificial propagation of salmon ; nor can they he 
expected to specially assist, in securing; fish from 
popular depredation, seeing that they would derive 
no sort, of advantage from their preservation. 

This is a melancholy hut true view of afl.Birs,not 
only as regards the Tweed, hut many other rivers. 
Until the practice of placing fixed nets at the 
estuary of rivers is aboEshed root and branch; 
and also until the weirs .obstructive of the free 
passage of fish when the water is low in sum- 
rapr are removed or modified, so that all along 
the stream can start fair, the untroduetion of 
artificial hatching on a broad scale is liopeless. 
Let it further 1)6 remembered, that the pol- 
lution of rivers by the sewage of towns and the 
refuse of manufactoj-es has in later times mate- 
rially assisted to ruin the salmon-fishings iiv 
England and Scotland ; and that now many of the 
finest salmon that reach the markets of. London; 
Edinburgh, Manchester, and other large seats of 
population, are importations Aom the rivers of 
Norway. The present dearth, of this variety of 
food wiE be seen to be more due to imperfect 
legislation and selfishness than to natural causes. 
Our space prevents our treating at greater length 
this peiplexipg and debatable, but very important 
subject. Those who wish to pursue it further ai-e 
referred to. the work of Mr Bertram ; also to The 
Safomn, by Alexander EusSeE (1864), an exhaus- 
tive treatise aUko in regard to sport and the 
other aspects of an interesting matter . of puhEc 
economy, W. a 


JAPAN AS IT WAS AND IS. 

THKi rapid changes which are taking place in 
Japan, the disruption of all the former laws' and 
customs of society, the immense innovation signi-" 
fled by the emerging of the Mikado or king 
from his profound and sacred seclusion, and the 
rapid increase of our acquaintance vyitli a country 
wfiicli, within the remembrance of us all, wns 
almost mythical; lend great interest to pictures of ; 
the Japan that used to be. Ten years nave done; 
the work of centuries, in modifying all the moral, 
intellectual, and social aspects of the country, espeoi- ' 


of the ancient edifices. 

; .;Yeddo,. the capital of the country, yyWbs visited; 
in 1867 by an adventurous party of Prench 
travellers, ; of whom tiro Duo da -Penthi&vre mid. 
Ml de Beauvoir were the most noted. The story 
told by. these intelligent . ; Europeans : :wEl. : soon: 
have acquired the value of ancient history, 
They went to Yeddo whEe it was yet a closed 
city, inaccessible to foreign manimctures, and 
inhabited by a great number of two-sworded 
men, bitterly hostEe to Europeans ; so Ifliat the 
Japanese government, responsible lor thsir safety, 
sent them thither under a strong escort of ‘yako- 
nines,’ who -surrounded them as clos%' as poEoo- 
men guarding prisoners, the main body (six) being 
preceded by a picket of four, who sternly divided 
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' the ciwd, and kept tkein at a distanee. _ All |<l#g 
the road from Yokohama to the capital : of- the 
’raSkotm, m3 they galloped with thsir escort, they 
noted that at the gate of every village there-were 
i four meti: who sat upon a mat-^strewed stage, m iront 
■ of a house adonieu with flag^ still and silent as 
StatueH, writing doivn the names of aU the passers- 

hy, Having crossed the LoKungo river, they 
? reached the great ‘ tea-house’^ of MeYaski, which is 
ah epitome of the ittter strangeness . of things in 
Japan. M. de Beauvoir compares the garden- to a 
fairy park, seen from a hill, through the big end of 
' a telescope. A vast assemblage of dwarf shrubs, 
purple and dark green, spread their crooked arms 
over tiny lakes inhabited by red fish ; lillijiutian 
alleys meander through pigmy parterres, gutter 
rivers with green bridges wide enough to let a rat 
pass, arbours and noolcs iu which nothing bigger 
than a rabbit fiould And room : such were the 
features of this toy-garden, which was enthusias- 
tically admired by two-sworded travellers of 
ferocious appearance, who were, nevertheless, very 
haimless ; and much flattered by the surprise and 
curiosity evinced hy the ‘ harharian people.’ The 
vigiliinoe of these two-sworded guardians increased 
with the. appre^ to .Sinagawa, a suburb wliich 
had recently been burned down and ' rebuilt, 
in the bird-cage and match-box, style _ which 

ifli -BO Burprising to European eyes, for this is a 
resort of the young Japanese nobility, who. . are 
handy with their swords, and, at that time, held 
foremners in great -detestation. The first view of 
. -the Bay of Yeddo is very imposing, vstith the huge 
forts on the islands, and the castles of the daSmios 
crowning the hills. , ■ 

Yeddo is a city of gardens and palaces, and, with its 
thirty hills, is unequalled in the world. Itstretohes 
out beyond the limits of sight, like a vast park; it 
ds built upon the sea, and a great river runs through 
it- The * Siro,’ or Taikomi’s palace,: risM in Ime 
centre like a huge citadel from wide-spreading ! 
glacis of turf, which descend to circular lakes and 
canals. Thirty bridges of granite unite, the citadel 
to the City of the Princes, or ‘ Soto-siro,’ which is 
quite unlike all other Japanese towns, _ Itdoesnot 
-, contain a single wooden house, but is built in a 
severe reotangnlar style, of white stone, and sur- 
rounded by ditches supplied with pure running ! 
'lyater,! immense section of the great city 

are the official residences of all the Japanese 
nobility, of th? warlike daimios who arc the lords 
: and masters of the labouring population, and of the, 
fertile plains from whence they derive immense 
revenues. Among the things which have passed 
: . -away, is .the custom - that ohliged all these . vassals 
. of the Taikoun to pass one -year in three in the 
sacred city, as an act of homage to the surerain. 
They came, accompanied by their harems, their 
officers, and their troops. What a magnificent ex- 
flilbitiDij of fendal state must that have been—whiph 
no European ever beheld — ^for there were eighteen 
dai'mios ‘of sacred origin,’ three hundred and 
eighty created by the Taikoim during two cen- 
turies, and nearly eighty thousand ‘ hattamothos,’ 
or great captains and knights ! Each man prided 
himself on the brilliancy of Ms escort and attend- 
ants ; each iii.an’s suite amounted to at least nine 
hundred persons, and they .were ah lodged in. the 
inner city, called the palace of the daimios, which 
nora^t, have needed all ita exquisite ptopoition'and 
simple’ arrangement to accommodate them. The 


revolt of the daimios had changed all this : before M.;. 
dsBeaiivoir’a visit, and the great palace was'bmpty. 
But there vvas plenty of stir in the city, notwith- 
standing ; and the outside of the palaces, with their 
splendid ornaments and gilded blazonry, was no 
less imposing that, there were no armed crowds 
within the towering : gates. From Soto-siro to 
‘Midzi,’ the commercial city, the way lies, along a 
hillside, and between great granite walls, which 
inclose immense parks. Immediately above these 
walls are hedges, six feet wide and forty feet high, 
cut and trained to marvellous perfection ; they are 
fbnned of . camellias, azaleas, and: rosedaiirels ; they 
are enamelled in rich colours upon their dark-green 
background, and whole flocks of sacred birds, white- 
qflumaged, are always: fluttering among them; It 
was while the travellers were lingering, in this 
enchanted spot, reminding them of all their im- 
aginations of the hanging-gardens of Babylon, that 
they witnessed, one of the characteristic sights of 
Yeddo : one of the great princes going down to the 
public promenade. He was escorted by heralds jn 
sky-blue, armed with formidable wooden swords, 
Then came a procession of halberdiers, battle-axe- 
men, falconers, gentlemen-in-waiting, and pageb 
pompously escorting the lackered ‘ norimon,’ car- 
ried hy eight men, in which His Highness sat cross- 
legged, a sword sticking two feet out of each 
window. His Highness, did not deign to east one,: 
glance upon the sacrilegious foreigners. . 0n:reach- 
fng the: commercial city, they were chiefly struck : 
by two things : first, the incomparable cleanliness 
of the streets, which are like the carefully tended, 
paths of a park ; and secondly, the precautions 
against fire. . At regular intervals at all the prin- 
cipal points of the town, high belfries are erectedj 
columnar in shape, which are ascended by means 
of ladders, and from whence the whole quarter can 
be minutely inspected. On the summit of each is 
a magnificent bronze bell wherewith to sound the 
alarm. In almost every house there is a wooden 
pump ready for use, and at intervals of fifty feet 
there are pyramids of water-pails with shining, 
copper hoops, and always full of water. ; 

The French travellers formed the -third 
European party which had ever been admit- 
ted to visit the gardens of the Taikoim, into 
which they passed through, the oyolopean gates 
of the vast fortress. It is a scene of compli- 
cated prettiness, with Iciosks overlooking the sea;. - 
lakes covered with sacred; birds with golden and 
silver ! plumage, thickets: -of , purple trees ; falcon- 
ries, with all the curious apparatus of the, lordly, 
sport; summer-houses fitted up for music, for 
dancing, and for feasting,: with: all : the fragile 
elegance of the . highest .style of Japanese art. 
The' next great sight in Yeddo .is. the famous 
temple of; Asaxa; which the. French traveller® 
■visited when- it :had the additional attraction ,, of 
a fair going on in its . avenues.:;: This ' extraordinary ' 
place is known - as ; the Sojourn . of the , thirty r: 
. three . thousand three hundred: and :thirty-three 
divinities;’ of whom, one is in particular favour. . ,,He' 
is the goA of toothac/w. , i Bach sufferer brings: him 
his offering ; he then chews a little hall of paper 
into a complete pulp, and spits it out agrinst one 
of the pictures with meat dexterity. He ,theni, 
rerires, convinced that he has given the toothache 
to the god. 

The fair was much like o.ther fairs. We are 
told that a Japanese edition of Punch and Judy 
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waa proceeding 'briskly ; but the spectators, instead 
of being nurses and children, were a crowd of 
officers, who bore themselves with the Utmost 
majesty of demeanour, The beauty of the_ stmets 
of Yeddo never loses ita charm ; the fine buildings,, 
the delicious verdure, shade, and flowers, the per- 
fect cleanliness 'and total absence of sipualor,. the 
warlike and '.yet , ornate appearance of the entire 
city, are always freshly pleasing ; hut the seiise of 
being amotig a thoroughly antagonistic people 
groiys with every day, Perhaps this is one respect 
in whichnld Yecldo has become nSw ; when M. de 
Beauvoir’ was there, murdera-had heeil of recent 
occurrence, and a vague fear and distrust of the 
foreign influence, which, with all their community 
of ftfeliiig on the subject of exclusion, they were 
unable to resist, was fermenting among the people. 
The ‘yakonines^ had plenty to do in their pro- 
tecting office ; and it is evident, from the narrative, 
that tile least departure from obedience to their 
instruetionsj-tbe yery»slightest foolhardiness, would' 
have cost the Frenoliigentlemen, their lives, After 
much , expefieneb and biany .modifications, M, - de 
Beaii'voir pfonoiiiices the Japanese peasants and 
laboiifers'tbjbe a: simple; truthful race, the most 
hospitably in the wbrld ; hut the Japanese aristoc- 
racy, the dwellers in the holy city, and the towns, 
of the interior, are blinded 'by a narrow pride and 
national fanatioisra. 

Irresistible forces are now being brought to bear 
upon this class of Japanese society, and, no doubt, 
the breach once made in the wall of separation will 
rapidly widen. The intercourse of these aristocrats 
with each other is very stately and ceremonious ; 
and M. do Beauvoir recounts one interesting trait 
of their customs. Presents made between equals 
in tlie same society are never composed of gold or 
silver, nor of anything which bears commercial 
value. The dai'mios frequently exchange tokens 
of friendship, but they invariably consist of rare' 
plants, brilliant flowers, or beautiful and rare fruits. 

The superiority of Japanese acrobats and jugglers 
Is sufficiently well known in Europe, but their per- 
formances in the sacred city reach a point of such 
marvellous perfection, that, no doubt, the masters 
of those arts are too well paid ever to wish to leave 
their own country ; so that the extraordinary things 
we have seen done by Japanese performers hero 
are-only, in reality, second-rate performances. The 
services of the- most accompUsIied jugglers are 
invariably engaged at all the great entertainments ; 
and dancers are as indispensable as tea. The dancers 
sit on their heels, with little lacker stools before 
them, and play on their giritars while the serious 
business of the feast is in progress. Before they 
left Yeddo, the French travellers were entertained 
at a.great Japanese dinner; where they saw some, of 
those wonderful; ‘ pifees montfes,’ which remind ns 
of the curious medieval banquets of Spain and 
Italy. One of these, quite a square yard in size, 

. represented a landseape to perfection :: there were 
rivers made of - shredded; onions, mandarin ;ducks 
made of carved and painted turnips, green fields, 
and brick bridges made of carrots. Another repre- 
sented fishing. On a rook built of potatoes, lost in 
the midst of waves of mayonnaise, and foaming 


with tiny oysters and sticklehaoks.. Finally, a large 
barbel comes forward, wliieh has boon turned into 
a galleon ornamented with masts, and with sails 


swollen by the breeze.;. They ate; with their chop-; 
sticks all these things, and i fifty other dishes com- 
posed of potted crab and other Jish, and strange 
.mysterious sauces ; and when they took leave, their 
liqspitablehoat insisted on their retaining their chop-' 
sticks and paper finger-napkins as keepsakes, and 
also bestowed on each a pretty basket, containing : 
a big. lobster and a fish, Immediately; after this 
entertainment, the travellers left Yeddo for Yoko- 
hama with an armed escort ; and bm‘e we may 
drop our account of what they saw or did. 

_ What a change on the face of affairs,: ln Jap, an 
since the; country was visited by these Frenchmen ! 
Through the energy of the government, the most 
surprising reforms have been effected. Life has 
been rendered safe ; comniercial intercourse has 
been established ; railways, electric telegraphs, and 
gas for lighting have been introdncod. There is 
now also an efficient Lighthouse Hepartmeut, and 
a government postal system, wliioh have not been 
without their influence, 

A scheme of general education has also been 
eslablished throughout the empire. Not the least 
interesting thing to be mentioned regarding it is, 
that quautities of the school books issued by the 
publisliers of the present Joufiiai, have been im- 
ported for use of the more advanced class of pupils. 

A Japanese law tribunal has been established at I 
one or two of the principal ports. A long-felt want 
— -legislation rvith regard to the bankrupt estates; ; 
of Japanese — ^bas also been supplied. . 

Many newspapers have been started throughout ; 
the country. wYokoliama boasts of a daily i)aper,: 
and the freedom with which the Buddhist religion 
is . discussed, affords ground for belief . that the way . 
is opening for the spread of Christianity; And all 
this the work of the last ten years 1 


■ MY FRIEND THE COL LECTOR. 

You may meet a man for jmars, and yet never dis^ 
cover his peculiar tastes. You have known your 
Mend, say, Smith, for twenty years ; met him daily 
at the Stock Exchange, and looked upon him with 
respect as a steady, thoroughly solvent old customer, 
worth a whole box of plume at least. He goes to 
and fro every, day by train to his snug little place 
in Kent. He is as sure to be seen coming out of tbe .; 
Cannon Street Station at five minutes, past ten every 
morning, as the Victoria Tower clock is to . strike : 
the ten minutes : after, The spectacle of such- a 
grave -and reverend citizen On horseback, you; 
would have: thought only to he equalled ;by that :: 
of a cliimney-sweep taking the Speaker’s chair the ; . 
night of an important debate. Yet, if you were to 
meet Smith in a hunting county, youuWould; see;; 
him mounting a blood-horse at daybreak, and going 
over raspers and switches, and bullftitches and iive- 
haraed gates---in a word, cutting do wn the whole 
field. :On. further investigation; you would probr : 
ably find lie had bOeu a jookey-boy in early: life. 
Then there is Brown— sour, sly old Brown of 
iJie Chafe Wax Office, a dry, crusty old fellpw 
obsequious to the heads of departments, a. Bharaoh 
arid Tamerlane to all beneath him ; a sort of man 
the very sight of whom curdles the blood of even 
that junior clerk of the Chafe Wax Office, who is 
just married to a beauty and a fortune, and who 
was singing like a canary the. moment before old 
Brown thrust in his ugly withered old phiz. 
Brown, is not exactly the man whom j’ou would 
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credit, with a tender heart and inflammable blood ; clmnmy figure m armour a look of inebriety, Erom 
yet in his youth, when he was in the navy, we -the fact of finding a well-dressed M.P.-ish middle- 
told yestettlay, he boarded a Malay vessel,, aged man taking, ;off his gloves in the. hall, ^d 
which had carried off a rajah’s daughter, cut down another gentleman of a West-end type walkmg, 
rtliiee Malays but fell at last stabbed by a poisoned round the fluted suit, as if to discover some possible; 
crease The’ rajab’s daughter, at this juncture, defects in the back, I concluded that the other- 
escaping from the hold, where she .had been visitors had arrived, : and ; that these were of 
covered With bales of Persian shawls, flew upon then^^^ , 

a&fe, and, kneeling, applied her beautiful- lips to Wliinbush was soon with ns ; and by tlie time 

Brown’s wound But there'; the story is too we had ascended the stairs into a spacious room- 

affecting. Suffice it to say that that withered old running the.whole length of the house, and crowded 
bachelor of the Chafe TV'ax Office, the dread of with curiosities from ceiling to floor,, on both sides, 
cabmen, the terror of club pages, the horror of and down the middle,:and got well into the skuE 
'omnibus-drivetSj was once* the very genius: of of a whale, Strongitharm had arrived* He was 
romance' and love personified. a short, thick-set man, with arms that would have 

The feeling of surprise with which the reader grappled a bear, and a oleveiy good-humoured 
has perhaps discoverett such anomalies, was strong face, radiant with a careless jollity, that at first 
oil ffie When, the other day, I entered the Sale- glance rather indicated the captain of anindia- 
mander Insurance Office in Lizard Court, Crutched man, than an acute, energetic, practical man of 
Piiars, and discovered my old friend, Whinbush, science. With a ship-at-sea walk, and a smile 


petrified grimaces. On his right band was a skeleton of a dwarf from the same ingenious but 
small blad:' bear from Tibet; on Ms left, stood a not well-principled country. 

leopard, with a few other oddities. ‘ There, Mr Strongitliarm,’ said Whinbush, fold- 

‘ Didn’t you?’ replied he, dry as snuff; and his ing his arms statuesgiiely, with an air of cynical 
driest manner is very dry. ‘ Been all my life at it. triumph ; ‘ you have Written on those things in Sea 
Here’s the catalogue of my collection.’ And he owd A-ir— -now, what do you make of that skeleton 
fluttered before mo a folio manuscript catalogue of of a dwarf?’ 

some forty or fifty pages. ‘More than a shelf-ful, I think Strongitharm was posed. He eyed it 
isn’t it ?’ ' from all sides, and threw himself into various dis- 

T replied rthat it certainly was, and that a few torted perspectives, still with the same droll -look 
dozen such animals would fill up a small house, of hearty nautical wonder and enjoyment of odd 
. ‘ I suppose you have to vault over those creatures,’ things peculiar to him. 

I saim ‘every night before you can even getinto ‘It’s a queer thing,’ be said, after a pause. .‘'WeU, 
had?’ : I take it tobe the sham skeleton of a dwarf^manu-. 

Brabazon looked at me over Ms spectacles, and factored by some: Japanese dodge or other. Oh, I 
admitted^ with a dry smile, that he had pretty know ’em!’ 

well choked himself up with his collection. ‘I thought I’d puzzle you,’ said 'Whinbush 

• But how did you contrive to collect all this ?’ triumphantly, * Well, I ’ll tell jou. . The libs and 
•Scraped it together by degrees, when I was body are made of papier-maolie, and the Tegs are 
house-surgeon at St Lazarus. Many of the young the legs of a toad straightened. And that skeleton 
fellows went abroad, and sent me home odd things;^ next the little man, is a large toad of the, kind 
some I got by exchange with other eoUeotors. Yes;' from, which the little man’s legs were made.*' . .' '' 
:it:ffix)ws, it grows. But' (here Brabazon rose from ‘Do you remember the big Surina,m toad.im the: 
his: chair with firmness and decision, and buttoned Hunter Museum ? ’ said Strongitharm, with his' own 
tighter -his Burtout) ‘you must come and. see it. special unction. ‘Such a fellow— as Targe as . a 
;::w«r;!nO: putting off.’ cheese-plate!’ 

to-day ; I have an appointment.’ . . Whinbush said he did, and he: was . a fellow 

.riTWeUjetO’-moriow; 5 f.m. I shall ask Strong- indeed., 

itharm aud^oB;© or two more to see it too. Strong- We were aU soon buried in a huge : cabinet ; of 
itharm is anxious to take some, notes of one or two African treasures— round ‘bits of ^ wood Tor : clean- 
odd things in it:forrtb6S«a and Air, which he edits. ing savages’ teeth, neoHaces of, dogs’ teeth, and 
Mind— five sharp.’ brass cooHng-pans :,of : : all descriptions.: . i 

Here' BrabaZon, having secured his prey^ relapsed these 'Whinbush .diverted us .at, a: Tangent to 
into 'Offimal ' life, - buttoned his coat up . to several a, squat figure, clothed: in, hemp, armour, from 
d^rees'more of Tnteimity, and plunged into actu- The South Seas. - A remarkable warrior This-— 
.arias’: ptatistios, .entirely forgetful of my presence,, covered with, woven or plaited: cording, that, re- 
whieh was his way, especially just before,. Board sembled cocoa-nut, door-mats. A broad: girdle, of 
days. it surrounded Ms waist ; he wore a kilt of it ; in 

1 was true to my appointment the next day. I fact, he was all over door-mats ; and on Hs head 
found the place to be an old brick manor-house, was a conical helmet; made from: the sMn' of ' some 
hidden away among mean streets, not far.,fj!om the spiked fish. A grotesque, warrior he looked in his 
Sitrrey Gardens. Th the spacious entranceffiall, oakum-picldng armour, Ulce a convict armeff fpr a 
the moment a neat servant opened the doctf,.! saw iust-olass hunting. , . 

evidences of Whinbuah’s taste. A‘ fine, suit of ‘Madagascar spears,’ said- Strongitharm, know- 


's 
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were for. Old Eaikcs had Sosae of them. Eishing, 
-.■■perhaps!’- _ : 

‘Hem!’ said 'W'hfaibush ; which ineant yes or no, 
as you choose to take it. " 

'By Jove! here’s a fellow,’ said Strongitharm,. 
pointing to a hideous squat fetich, half-way up the 
wall— a, monster of diabolical, aspecl^ ndtli green 
eyes, an enormous nose, a tusk-projecting chin, and 
a crown of large lustreless shells. 'Who is he like?’ 
(here Strongitharm reflected)— ‘There’s some M.P. 
— Who isit, Whinbush ? you’ve seen him in that 
thing-r-in Vanity Fair.’ 

. ‘Take care,’ said I; ‘there may he a member of 
tbe House present.’ 

The M.P.-ish person who played Rosonorantz on 
this occasion did not seem so galled as I had expected 
at this allusion, so I at once set him down for a 
mere common-councilman. The other gentleman 
who wandered ahoirt— looking in a blank way at 
anything— remained what the writers of Latin 
plays called miOa a valuable but neg- 


lected member of our society. 

‘I’ll now shew you, gentlemen,^ said Whinbush, 
‘ one of the greatest of my curiosities ! a portion of 
a vessel’s timbers pierced by the beak or a sword- 
fish, Hot many collections have such a treasure.’ 

It was indeed a very great curiosity, and Strong- 
itharm, even afar off, drew out hie well-worn note- 
book and stumpy pencil. There it was, five inches 
of solid sound o^, close in the grain as granite 
(Strongitharm had got out a foot-ruie, and measured 
it with the dexterity of a haberdasher’s appren tice), 
five inohes of oak, bound on both sides with copper 
—some one suggested it was part of the keel — and 
this solid block was pierced through by the strong 
beak of tbe fish, some Inches in diameter, which 
remained Jammed firm in the wound wliioh it had 
made. What tremendous force the creature must 
haveaised! , 

* Coming up from below, the fellow had such a 
way on, you see,' said Strongitharm, with true 
nautical emphasis. 

‘The point of the beak,’ said Whinbush, ‘is, as 
yon will observe, uninjured.’ 

‘But what a toothache he must have had after- 
wards !’■ said Strongitharm. ‘No doubt, hemistook 
the vessel for his enemy the whale.’ 

Here he made a careful note of the vessel and 
the date of the voyage, quietly pressing the ex-M. P. 
into his service to read over the statement on the 
table as he wrote it down. 

‘Any Zoolu heads?’ asked Strongitharm, with 
the cool : business-like manner of a commercial 

■ traveller who wants so many dozen japanned 

■ candlesticks. ; .■ ■ ■■ : ■ ' ■ 

‘ No/ said Whinbush, ‘hut three or four very 
fine :;specimens;. from; New ZetdancL— Bib I ’ oriad 
Whinbush to an attendaut.}: ‘ tbe key of thisnase 
—the small one. — ^You shall see them.' 

Strongitharm tossed : one in :his: hands as it was 
brought out, and examined it with the air of „a 
nantioal. Hamlet ; .for he. is a quick, prying, 
practical man,- eager to observe, and brimful of 
collateral knowledge. 

‘ I was ourions to see,’ he remarked, ‘'whether the 
‘tattooing has been done before or after death, to 
sell to flie English, No ; this one has been done 
before death, you can see 5 the lines ate closed over. 
They’re civilising New Zealand,' said Strong- 
itharm, after a pause, and with a deep sigh, as be 
thrust two fingers between the broken plates of 


the dry tattooed skull— f civilising it, and one 
can’t get those heads pow for love or money.' 

To the great blow-pipe from Brazil, Whinbush 
next called our attention. ; This strange instrn- 
inent of death— this fatal; pea-shooter-^waa madej 
as Strongitharm soon shewed ns, of a huge : 
tropical cane split in two, cleaned of pith, then 
hound artfully and closely together with thin; 
strips of cane about . ns wide as they ; use for 
chair-making last of all, smeared with pitch, or 
some bituminous,, matter. The little poisoned,: 
darts, some seven inches long, and thinner , than 
skewers, the natives twist round at one end w&h: 
cotton -till the darts fit the oiifioe of the , pipe.. 
They take deadly aim with these darts. The 
slightest puncture in the skin of an animal causes ' 
instant death, for they dip the darts in the woiirali 
poison. In the blow-pipes of another part of i the 
world (Sumatra or Borneo, if wo remember right), 
the one end of the dart is fitted with a light collar 
of wood that fits the orifice of the tube. 

Curious spears, with four long points for fishing 
next attracted us!; and then we rambled on ,in this 
epitome of nations to door-posts of a Burmese 
temple, and great eases of coral — coral black as 
charcoal, coral white as snow, coral orange and 
bossy, coral red, and coral pink! Then some 
huge Neptune cups stopped us for a moment—^ 
huge jugs that would hold mauy a gallon. 

Etom an Australian case Strongitharm took out 
a little flint hammer with a short handle, that the 
natives use for cutting places to insert their toes 
in when they alimb the gum-trees after the large 
edible wood-maggot and the savoury opossum, 
Strongitharm was interested in the substance used 
to bind the flint on to the handle. 

‘It is my plan just now/ he said, ‘ to try every- 
thing with fire. ; I scraped one of these the other 
day, and burnt the scrapings, and found the stuff 
proved to be an momatio gum.’ 

Next on view was a flute made out of a leg-bone, , 
and one of those wooden hooked instruments that 
the Australians use for throwing spears. 

‘Suppose that should he a moa’s leg/ said the 
zealous naturalist. And in a momrat he was 
scraping the flute with his knife ; but it proved to 
be only wood, and the moa’s leg was not that day 
discovered. 

■Whinbush now turned off down some stairs 
into a smaller room, , devoted entirely to natural ; 
history. There was a huge, thick-set gorilla, a : ^ 
sword-fish, an armadillo, and some other odd- 
looking Creatures, 

In a iBide-passage that led to the armoupr, Whin^- ::, 
bush directed our attention to a mantel-piece made, 
but of the foundation-stone of old London Bridge, 
built-in , .1209, from which, time, the Btone had been , 
. under water tU^ 182B, when its sneoessor was 
suhstituted in its place. It still looked firm and 
sound-hearted. Here our inspection ended, and 
-note-hooks' wore shut up. The view had been 
curious, but a little sorrowful. 

As I walked home, I fell into a reverie on the 
subject of collecting and collectors. .What a strs®^::. t 
jackdaw pleasure it is, this scraping and raking 
together ; how it relieves the tedium of life ; how 
agreeable it is to see the old unchanging liiends 


morning, stilt sate m your camnet. x ec xo xms, 0,1 
to aU pleasures (even intelleotnal ones), there is a 
seamy side. How often you see men who Imve 


I 


I 
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OH, wondrous Echo, tell me, bless ’ee, 


spent half tbeir lives forming a collection at mncH. 
trbubla and expense, siidclenly grow tired of it, and 
throw it by like a broken toy. SoraetHing of 
bitterness rises from the dust of most great collec- 
tiona-s-another proof that the browned preacher 
said sooth, when he cried ; ‘Vanity. of vanities; all 
is vanity.’ 


Am I for marriage or celibacy ?’ 

‘Silly Bessy!’ 

‘ If neither being mave nor funny 

Will win this maid to matrimony \ 

,..:‘rry money 

‘If I sbould to gain her heart, . : 

Shall I go plain, or rather smart ! 1 

‘Smart! ’ 

‘ She mayn’t love dress, and I, again, then, 

May come too smart, and she’ll complain then.’ 

‘ Come plain, then ! ’ 

‘ Then.if to marry me I tease ller, , i 

What will she say if that Should plaaSe her ! ' 

‘ Blease, sir ! ’ 

‘Whan wed, she’ll change, for love’s no sticker, 

And love her husband less than liquor I ’ 

‘ Then lick her ! ’ 

No verse was perfect in. the eyes. of a pan^am- 
matist unless it contained every letter of the mpha- 
bet ; a fatal blemish, in the opinion of lipogramma- 
tists, who plumed themselves upon their cleverness 
in excluding one or other of them. . Pindar condcn 
Bcended to write an ode without making-use of the 
letter S ; another Greek poet produced an epic, in 
twenty-fonr books, each naHied . after the letter 
not to he found in it; a work possibly on a par in 
literary merit with the sonnet submitted, to : the 
Persian critic by its author, and returned with 
the remark, that he might improve it by leaving 
out all the letters in every word it contamed. 
Lope de Vega wrote a series of five novels, omitting 
A in the first, E in the second, I in the third, 0 
in the fourth, and U in the fifth, reading which 
impelled Lord Holland to write bis Eve’s Legend 
without using any vowel save E. That literary 
acrobats should think they deserved the world’s, 
applause for such performances, is not so sti^nge, 
when we remernber how greater writers have somer 
times exulted in triumphing over trivial troubles of 
their own making. Le Sage apostrophised the pen 
which had served ,to write the whole of Gil Bias; 
and Byron thought it a notable, thing .to write 
Manfred W’itli a single gray goose^quill, slave of his 
thoughts, obedient to his will, , But : if there was 
any merit in such economy, the poet Was surpassed 
by Philemon Holland, the translator of Camden’s 
Britannia, who, in his delight at finishing a folio 
volume with the same .pen. he began it with, broke 
out into verse : 

With one sole pen 1 wrote this hook, 

Made of a gi’ay goose-quill ; 
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the Lord’s Prayer,' the Greed, the Command-: 
ments, a couple of prayers, hia own name and 
official position,; With the date of the year, month, 
and queen's reigii, in such small charactera, that he 
was Ale to inclose the paper hearing them, in: ‘ the 
head of a, ring’;;:: odd piece of work Master 

.Peter presented to; ; Queen Elizaheth^ together with 
‘an excellent spectacle, hy him devised, for the 
easier reading thereof,’ wherewith the qneen read 
all that was written. -Wo wonder her plain-speak- 
ing -Majesty didnot tell Bale, he was a fool for his 
pains ; hut, being in a gracious humour, she placed 
the;:riiig itpon her royal finger, in token of her 
acoeptanoe of the gift, to the great glorification of 
; the happy giver. A Mr Searle, who had hut two 
tiseful , fingers at Ms command, wrote the Lord’s 
Prayer,, the Apostles’ Creed, - seven of the Com- 
mandments, the ,100th, 133d, and 144th Psalms, 
with his name, address, and the date, within the 
circinnferenee -pf a sixpence,. Another adept at 
microsoopio penmanship oontriyed to get, the Lord’s. 
Prayer, the Greed,! the whole of the Oomniandments,. 
and Ms name within the , compass of a silver penny j. 
-and a Liverpudlian rival wrote Goldsmith’s Travel- 
ler, containing four hundred and eighty-eight lines, 
in a 'square of three and a half inches; the 
entire, book of Malachi m a sort of pyramid the 
size, of an ordinary little finger; while a circle 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter gave him 
room enough for the Lord’s Prayer. Pliny affirms 
the existence of a copy of the Iliad wMch could he; 
kept in a niit-shell, which perhaps accounts for 
Professor Sohreiber taking the trouble to procure 
a atereographic copy of a German translation of 
Homer’s famous work, fiUing six hundred pages, but 
yet so diminutive that a nut-shell sufficed to hold 
It; an achievement surpassed by the Toledo printer’s 
edition ot Dm Qimote, occupying only ilfty-one 
cigarette papers. 

The notion that extreme littleness must perforce 
make a thing admirable, has led to a’ deal of 
iiiigehuity heing wasted that might have been 
turned: to good account It h^ been gravely- 
recorded that an artist of the sixteenth century 
contrived to delineate a city on such a minute 
scale that a fly would cover the entire painting. 
We heUeve. the , story just as much as we heHeva 
in the;: Dutchwoman’s - landscape, the size of 
a grain of corn, in which those with eyes to see 
could plainly discern a mill, with its sails bent, 

: and the miller toiling up the stairs with a sack, a 
horse drawing a cart, and several peasants trudging 
along, -the country road. .. So, too, we doubt if 


i of ‘ the most: excellent artisan of that; or any ago,’ 
: Oswaidus - Northingerus ; and suspect the glasses 
used hy the pope were multiplying: rather than 
-magnifying- ones; i; Bather :<lohamiea::Baptista Per- 
ramns; ma2.e twenty-five wooden: cannon, aU pro- 
perlyi fnrnishedj for i bis , peppercorn, -and then was 
obliged to manufacture thirty wooAn cups ere he 
could pronouaee the casket fuU. Tradescant’s Ark, 
as the museiun of Charles I.’s gardener was called, 
boasted the possesmon of a peppercorn containing 
a set of chessmen, Hadriato8::: Junius :Baw, at 
Mechlin, a cherry stone basket, in which were four- 
teen pair ' of dice, the spots, tooh: them easily 
discernible by an ordin.aBly goodT eye ; and in the 
Dresden Museum may, peiimps, yet be seen a 


chetiy-stdna, carved witli a hundred and eighty 
- human faces, plainly distinguishable wnth the aid 
of a Siicroscope. 

-In 1746,, admirers of little - wonders could see 
. plenty such marvels in the . Strand. . At : one shop 
was exhibited a common Barcelona nut-shell}-holct-; 
ing a tea-table, tca-hoard, a dozen- cups :and saucers, , 
with sugar-dish and slop-basin^ a bottle, , a funnel, 
fifteen drinking-glasses, five punch ,* bn wla, ten 
rmhmm, a pestle and mortar, and two seta . of 
ninepins— all of polished ivory, e.xquisitely fash- 
ioned, and .to be easily seen without the help of 
‘ optic-glasses.’ The ingenious artist, we are told, 
was a poor, poetical, pe'nurious mortal, who, being, 
by the cruel destiny of the planets, driven to the 
jaws of destruction, had hit upon this method of 
saving, himself. His chance, we fear, was a poor 
one; for his little exhibition was -oltogethoi out- 
done by. a watchmaker, named Bovteok, dwelling 
near the Hew- Exchange, hard by. Eor the charge 
of one shining, he shewed his visitors half a cherry-: - 
stone, from; which he took a quadrille table, twelve 
chairs with skeleton hacks, a looking-glass,: ; two ; . 
dozen plates, six dishes, twelve spoons,- a sdozen 
knives and forks, two salts, and a lady and gentle- 
man sitting down at table and waited upon by a 
footman, Having exhausted the contents of -hiB :: 
cherry-stone, the watchmaker produced a camel 
that could pass through the eye of a middle-sized, 
needle, and, a pair of steel scissors, warranted to 
cut a laige horsehair, of such dimensions that six . 
pair might 'be .wrapped in the wing of a fly. Then 
came a chain f»f two hundred links, with a padlock 
and key, attached to a ttea, tlie lot weighing one- 
third of a grain ; a four-wheeled ivory chariot, 
.Avhich, with its driver and the flea serving for 
steed, weighed barely a grain ; and a crane-neeked 
carriage, with wheels turning properly upon their 
mcles, carrying four passengers, two footmen,: -a 
coachman sitting on his box with a dog between 
his legs, driving six ivory horses, one of the leaders 
bearing a postillion, the whole affair so light that a 
single flea could sat it moving. Boverick’s exhibi- 
tion -would have astonished honest Mark Scaliot, 
the LonAn blacksmith, of Elizabeth’s time, who 
thought himself marvellously clever when he made 
a gold chain of forty-three links, with a look and 
key, which, being fastened about h flea's neck, was 
drawn by it— lock, ' chainj key, and flea .weighing 
exactly a grain and a half. Scaliot also made a 
hanging lock of iron, steel, and brass, with a pipe 
key, ‘ filed three,aquare, with a pot upon the shaft, ; 
and the how with two roses, aU, clean, wrought,’:, 
weighing altogether one grain. 

In 1771, the hobility, gentry, and curious of all 
classes were invited to the Great Boom in Exeter 
'Change to behold the result of twenty years’ close 
application— a piece of mechanism, some four and a 
half feet square, representing a gentleman’s country 
seat, with bnilclings, temples, alcoves, grottoes, 
summer-houses, ponds, and cascades, all complete, 
enlivened by above a hundred moving figures, 
employed in hricldaying, carpentering, plumbing, 
mason’s work, joining, and turning. Deer ran 
about the park; ladies promenaded the -garden; 
round which a six-horse chariot, a pair-hoMed 
-phaeton, and a one-horsed chaise duly progressed j 
with- attitudes' and motions as natural, if we may 
take the exhibiter’s word, that, although the figures 
wore none of them more than two inches high, they 
appeared like^lile itself. 
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Aiitomata have ever teen in high favour .with favours, particularly: to ladies. He waa not less 
men. ’ ambitions only of exciting wonder, and fond of representing the character of Oupid at these 
pieferrin® to use their powers of invention^ and places of public aruusenient, and he, at, the same 
their mechahical ability to amuse the few, rather time, imitated Yulcan in forging his own darts, for 
than to benefit the many. The flying W'ooden which he had a fire and a forge ; and them he like-: 
piseoh of Archytas, the hrare^ birds and ser- wise very auceessfully : aimed against the fair sex.’ 
pents Of Boetiua, the wooden sparrows of Turr- A man mnst surely have a bee in his: bonnet to 
Wo the ‘ iron fly of Regiomontanusj and his devote the leisure of ten years to turning old wine- 


wdoome Maximilian, and, after saluting Rim, 
turned round, and led the procession to the city’s 
gates— were hut notable examples of misapplied 
ingenuity. Of what use' was Vaucanson’s won- 
dei'M duck, although it could move its _ wings, 
quack, drink -water; eat com, and digest jt too ? 
Maillardet’s humming-bird, that flew from its nest 
for a three iqinutes’ warhle, might be a thing of 
beauty, hut Would assuredly not prove a joy for 
ever to its owner; while, for his steel spider and 
his artificial lizard, caterpillar, and snake, only 
folk of very queer taste would afford them house- 
room, The Swiss mechanician was not content 
with fabricating artificial birds, reptiles, and insects. 
As Yauoanson.: bad his automaton flute-player and 
piper, Maillai'det’s masterpiece was a lady pianist, 
capable of playing for an hour at a time, while her 
bosom heaved; her ieyes seemed to follow the 
movements of her fingers over the keys, the pres- 
sure of which produced the notes ; and when she 
oouoluded hej* performance, she saluted her hearers 
by a graoeful inclination of the head. 

A Inmdred years ago, an odd-shaped vehicle, 
resembling a sedan upon wheels more than any- 
thing else, decorated with emblematical figures, was 
seen pretty regularly every Sunday in Hyde Park. 
The doors and windows of the conveyance opened 
from the inside, and, by pulling a string attached 
to a whip, the occupant administered a reminder 
to the horse whenever he required one, while a 
glance at a little dial before him told him how far 
he had travelled. Everybody knew Merlin’s coach, 
the pride of its contriver and owner, of whom an 
admirer sang; 

Come, patron of.merit, bright g( 

-Aloud to the world Merlin’s tmi 


and nearly a thousand windows, constructed with 
shells and minerals. A Frenchman occupied all 
his spare hours for four years over a large mosaic 
landscape, composed of four thousand: different 
mecies of insects. The proprietors of the London 
Ta/vern, the Orovm and Anchor,: and the Free- 
masons' Tavern, were wont, once upon a time, to 
save aU their fish-bones for an. ingenious- trifler, 
who, for thirty years, Occupied herself in trans- 
forming them into likenesses of floral and: feathered 
favourites, spending the heat part of her life 
making 

With bones, scales, and eyes, from, the prawn to the 
porobise; 

Fruit, flies, birds, and flowers — oh, strange meta- 
morphose! 

Worthless as tliey may be, such things never 
lacked, and perhaps will never lack, admirers. 


ODDS AND EHDBr . 

FROM DB EOBBE® CHAMBBBS’S SOEAP-EOOKi. 

Mentaii Exombmen®. — A ctive physical exertion- 
such as rapid walking, riding on horseback, work-: 
ing at any rough occupation in which the hands 
are busily employed, even the simpleimqtter of cut- 
ting up the leaves of a book— produces a. ; certmn 
healthful mental excitement, ; that may be : made 
useful for literary composition. About the: wbrtt 
, ,, , of all things for the mind is idleness. : There can 

. 'V I]?© th© favourite of Geuius you surely should raise have xisen to custiBCtiou is the constant beating of 
-ii’siAtrtbute of lasting and glorious praise! : leather; blacksmiths, too, by their incessantham- 

MetMni- spent a lifetime in constructing mechanical : 

. :odflities;: mQre remarkable for there ingenuity than pi^obably never have attained. emmeiiCB; as 

their utility. Ilis house in Little Queen Anne ^ diligently worked at the plough 

:.Stteet,,Marylehon 0 , was crammed with specimens or laboured in the :;hasvesfe'fleld.: In, conversing 
of his skill.: .There. might be seen a Turk eating with his surviving sister,:: Mrs- Begg . (1848), - she 
stoUes, a flying-fish wafting in air,’ a ftigate_ in reports strongly about his composing- much while 

^frft^rfly sporting ploughing, also when, binding -sheaves- behind thO' 

- an4 -:0ther ourwsities of - the- sort -.too numerous to would hew him mnttenng Ins poetry while 
mentiou; but we may note two figures representing — b®3,rd well enough that it was rhyme, 

females, about fifteen inches high, one in a walkina 1'^® exercise was obviously favourable to the 
the other in a dancing attitude, whixR performed working of his mind. fA publisher in London, 
almost every motion of the hmnan body— of the now deceased, always took to folding the sheets of 
Imad, the breasts, the neck, thq arms, ‘the legs, and a hook, when he wonted to strike out some new 

^ ey^u^ and idea in his profession. He said it stirred him ml 
the Mtmg of the hands to the face. Medm, carried m -n L. ' . r,. „ ^ 

his hobby into his amusements. . *He nmde him- Thb^Empbess Eua^Nis.— Of this lady ^ Scotch 
self a wheel resembling that of Eortvm®fi.aud, as progemtors the following account is seen in the 
fiat Mddess, used to attend almost al£ amaa- Dtmfim Gowier (1863), and I hare no doubt it is 
querades, rolling along in the ^cai^’ moved’ by .the correct, 

motfon of Ms feet, at the same time distributing his • ..‘Nearly a century ago, a highly respectable 
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gentleman, _ William Earkpatrick, flrst-oousin to 
the late Sir Jamas Eii'Icpatrick, Baronet, of Glose- 
burn, -was proprietor or the estate of Conlieath,. 
in the parisTi :of CaerlaVerook, where he resided. 
The estate had originally been one of the nmnerous 
possessions -of 'the Olosebnin family, of whioh he 
was a c^et; : but had passed out of their hands, 
and was re-ptu'chased by Air Kirkpatrick’s grand- 
father. ; He had a very large family. One of 
his sons, also a William Earkpatriok, settled as 
a merchant in Malaga, and remained there till 
his death, a'period of upwards of twenty-five years, 
during a considerable portion of which time he 
held the office of American consul there. He 
married the eldest daughter of Baron Grievguie, 
W whom he had one son and throe daughters. 
Ihe son died early. The daughters all married, 
the youngest to a cousin of her own, and, is since 
dead. The other two married Spanish noblemen. 
One still resides with her family, at Malaga ; the 
other is! the Countess de Montijo, and mother of 
Napoleoh’s; empress, lately Countess T6ha. Thus 
the ; weat-graha-dahghter pf the proprietor of a 
StoaU hatate mNumniesshire became the Empress 
pf the EfeneL : ' 

‘ The origin of the once powerful family of 
Oloaehurn, of which, as we have shewn, the 
Empress is a lineal descendant, is lost in antiquity. 
They possessed many extensive estates in this 
oeuntry at a very early period, and were proprietors 
of Gloseburn from the twelfth century till the 
.year 1783, when it was sold to Mr Menteath. In 
the parish of Gloseburn there was formerly a 
chapel dedicated to St Patrick, and its site gave 
name to the farm of Kirkpatrick. From this 
place the Kirkpatricks assumed their surname in 
the thirteenth centrtry. The circumstance of Kiik- 
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of gravityj or in. tlia stiffness of the stalk, •would: 
entirely alter the jiosition of the flo'wer-cujjs, and 
thus make the continuation of the species impos- 
sible. We have, therefore, here a little, mechanical 
contrivance, -which would have been frustrated, if 
the proper intensity of, gravity had not been 
assumed in the reckoning. An earth, greater or 
smaller, denser or rarer, than the one on which we 
live, would req^uire a change in the structure and 
strength of the foot-stalks of all the little flowers 
that hang their heads , under our hedges; There is 
something curious in thus considering the whole 
mass .of the earth, from pole to pole, and from 
circumference to centre, _ as employed in keeping 
a snowdrop in the position most suited to the 
promotion of its vegetable health.’ , 


in his native county, where he, had been at school), 
sent to the secretary the following characteristic*' 
.reply, which is too good to. he lost.' ‘Sie-— W ill, 


you be so kind as to 03cpres.s to the gentlemen of 
your committee my thanks for the lionour done 
me, and my regret to answer, os I now do, that 
there is not the, least possibility of my attending 
the sdirfe you are about to hold.? You judge 
rightly that Annan has such a hold of my memory 
as few other places in the world have. There can 
nothing useful or notable go on there that does not 
peculiarly interest me,! no attempt towards being 
useful hut has my heartiest good wishes, as this 
soirie among others. May it really prosper and be 


May no un-wise word be 
spoken in it ; and, what is perhaps even more 
important, and still rarer in these times, may the 
good words spgken begin straightway, silently, on 
all hands, to get themselves prepared for 'being 
do jw into .facte, and so the pleasant eloquence 
convert itself into valiant human practice, mthoui 
which latter results the eloquence itself is woith 
little, nay, nothing, or even, if we count weU, 
a frightful -mifius quantity, fatally' less , than noth- 
ing. — In great haste, with many wishes and regards, 
I have the honour to he your obedient servant, 
T. Oabovle.’- .This hint is woith keeping. in mind 
by speakers at commemorative meetings in other 
towns besides Annan, The business Of life is 
not to talk, but to do, aud do valiantly ! ■ ' ' 

She Dm af SuNSEf.— Ducrew, the famous 
equestrian, was an eccentric kind-hemted man. He 
useddo give his people. a fSte at Blaclcwall every 
year. Bunn was 'with him on one occasion, and 
the two eat at a, •window in the hotel to see the 
party arrive in boats. 'Do you find your fellows 
at all honest ?’ inquired Bunn. ‘0 no,’ replied 
Duorowj l but no matter for that j we get on 
pretty welL I used to find them bowing civilly at 
the oommencement of the season, but mways stiff 
as grenadiers when they passed me towards its 
close. On examining into it, I found each man 
going out with a plank of my wood up along his 
back under his clothes. This kind of ■tuing is now 
stopped. But see, there now, these fellows. com- 
ing rowing up in their shirts ; I have no doubt 
that these shirts are made of my banners.’ [Banners 
are; cotton sheets brought in at such theatres, with 
inscriptions on them to hifotm the audience of 
circumstancos necessary for them to know in the 
•nTnerreas of the-na-ntniniTTifi 1 <.C!nn. pnirf.r'nnnrl i 


A COtJNTBY SABBATH. 

Now soars the lark in heaven’s eye, s 5, 

Through leafy crypt now steals the stream^ 
"With shallow dimple; sword-blade gleam, 
And glimpses of divine , surprise. 

Heaven’s golden fire and air of blue . 

Are firooped about the. bowery ■world ; ,: . 
Within;her holy bosom furled 
The Sun has drunk the rose's dery. . . . 

The landscape all around is f air, • , . : : 

Blit this remains the heart and gem ; . . 
■With stealing stream, and graceful stem, 
And sunlit park, and sweet parterre. 

The vista fascinates my gaze; 

I linger in a Messed trance, 

Bee in a dream the waters glance, 

And things that are the food of , praise. 

In many an English cottage round 
Japonioa, a glory, glo-wa ; 

Her ruby-coloured sister blows ; 

And purple pansies gem the ground. : 

The first iahurnum droops her curls, 

And mingles with the lilac’s looks ; 

O’er golden meado-ws browse the flocks ; 
The orohard-bloasom types sweet girls. 

The sweet-brier sheds its heavenly breath ; 

I pass the wallflower’s rich perfume ; 

And chestnut with its tint-freaked plume-: 
0 -world to banish dreams of death ! 

The soent of flower, the song of bird;. . 
The laoe of leaf, the light of heaven, 

Are vital with a mystic leaven 
We have a sonl for, not a word : - 
Unless it be— the Breath of Gtod j : , • - 

* Which also breathes in yon oh-ureh-bell ; 

It breaks on me.with, what a.spefi 
Across the May-embroidered sod 1 

Barth, clothed :with Sabbath, thon art fair i- ; - 
Ye two upon each other aot I 
The Sabbath steeps the flowery tract, ■ 

Aid finer seems to make the air. 


progress of the pantomime.] * See, now,’ continued 
DucroWj tsea them raising their oars as they land, 
..and looK at. that fellow’s- shirt, with She Dies ai 
■ Sunset, iindex. his atm 1’ 

- Boeob oE : Gravity. — -It is not uaually con- 
sidored i how animal and vegetable life on oup 
iManet is adapted in exact relation to force of gravity. 
Had the earth been a little larger or smaller, things 
would have been somewhat different. As rewards 
the vegetable world, this is interestingly pift by 
■Whewelii ‘As an instance of the adaptation 
betwconthe force of gravity and forces' which exist 
in the vegetable world, we may take the positions 
of flowers, Some flowers grow with the hollow 
of theii' cups upwards; others “hong the pensive 
head,” and turn tho opening downwards.'* - The 
positions, in these cases, depend upon ihe' length 
and flexibility of the stalk which supports the 
flower, or, in the case of the wplwrhia, tlje germen. 
It is clear that a very slight alteration in the force 
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looked upoa as o. hamlesa and arausing version 
of Baron Munolmusen. 

The Bad example set By some ladies, in directing 
their domestics to say they are ‘not at home? to 
visitors, instead of candidly mentioning that they 
are at present engaged, can hardly fail to he 
deraoraUsing. -It accustoms servants to lie on 
their own behalf. 'Whether arising from, this 
vicious practice, or from natural infirmity, female 
domestics, in particular, are occasionally found to 
be desperate romancers. Several occur to onr 
remembrance. If too late in coming home at 
night, they would dress ui) the: most extraordinary 
tissue ,of falsehoods to account for their detention. 
One excelled in lying. Her stories wore really 
ingenious. For having been out all night, she told, 
with symptoms of distress, that ‘ on her way home 
in the previous evening, a messenger overtook her 
from her mother in the country, to say that her 
foster-brother had, while crossing a field, been 
savagely gored by a hull, and ■ was not expected 
to live ; that this foster-brother was a foundling ; 
ho lind been discovered under the shelter of a hush, 
wrapped in a dark-hrown shawl with a yellow 
border, and w.a8 a sweet infant with light-blue 
eyes, prettily dressed in a cambric frock ; that her 
mother, being a kind-hearted though poor woman,- 
could not resist the desire to keep and suckle the:: 
child, who had grown up a dutiful soiij and been a . 
good'scholar ; ;tbat on being hurriedly summoned : 
to the death-bed of this worthy young man, she liad ■ 
gone off in all speed to see him, but that he was 
dead on her arrival (shower of tears), and that her 
mother was inconsolable,; that she waited as long 
as possible to assist in regard to the funeral, which 
was to be next Thursday at one o’clock; and 
that her mother trusted • she would he .able tO; . be; 
present at this last and distressing scene.’ The 
Tomanoe was credited, compassion was . extsited;- 
and a benefaction .for; behoof: of the heartbroken : 
foster-parent was given. It was not till some time 
afterwards, when the- lies of this : ■heoomplished 
fletionist beoamo'- too palpable for , belief, that the 
story of the bull and the alleged foster-brother was 
found to he a falsehood fpoWi beginning to end,' 


BOMAHOINa 

Feancis' Baoon has said that ‘no pleasure is com- 
parable to the Standing upon the vantage-ground 
of truth.’ We would not say there is a general 
disregard of this kind of pleasure, nor of the obli- 
gation of speaking the truth under a sense of 
duty ; hut obviously, when party purposes are to 
be served, or when some narrow kinds of selfish- 
ness or silly vanities are concerned, there is little 
care about being truthful, or, what comes much to 
the same thing— the truth is artfully suppressed to 
serve a particular end. 

Iti speaking as well as writing the truth, thcib is 
doubtless an improvemfent— we mean in.England — 
as compared with former times, pictured by histo- 
rians aiid essayists. Yet, things are not what one 
could wish. Although the character of a habitual 
liar is far from being reputable, many go on telling 
lies and conveying false impressions all their days, 
without incurring .serious question. They fall into 
the; habit of telling droll or heroic stories about 
themselves that are no better tliau a romonce, at 
which their friends laugh or pass over with a 
smile, though known to he falsehoods. The mind 
of these romancers seems to ho twisted off its 
balance. They perhaps do not deliberately mean 
to lie, biut, carried away by their feelings, and 
wishing to shew off, they plunge into a recital 
; abounding with* ingenious but ridiculous inven- 
tions. As they begin, they stick to the truth, but 
warming up,;you see, by their impassioned glare, 
that they have dashed headlong into the realms of 
fiction. 

: That:; these romancers, to call them so, derive ! 
pleasure from their fabrications, can hardly he 
-questioned. , , We have known several— seemingly 
a, happy sort of beings. ; They did not do mnoh 
harm by their lies, -for the world had learned what 
was ' their foible, and laughed as much at as with 
them, f In these arms Ahercromhie died ! ’ a middle.; | 
aged gentleman used, to say; with fervid emotion, 
when detailing Circumstances ; - in his past life. 
Everybody knew ha : was romancing., ; He was 



: . ^ CHillBESS’S : : JOTJElfAB.:; 




This woman should (if with the ahiHty to speU: 

and construct "ssutences in decent English) have 
taken 'to lomanoe-writing. Her inventiveness as a 
douiestio unly; got her turned ahout her husinaas. 

Of couraej we have to draw a disiinetion.hetween 
the inventors of lies for a mischievous purpose, and 
the relators of professed fictions, or the ntterers of 
jokes and humorous sallies, which are understood 
to have for their object a little passing amusement, 
or it may he the chastisement of some impropriety. 
Just as parahles or similitudes were employed to 
rconvey instruction in an effective way regarding 
: moral and social duties, so have the story-teUers of 

■ all ages been appreciated for bringing imagina- 
tion to the support of what is characteristic in 
humau natoe. So, also, with the Improvisatori 
of Italy and the East, who invent incidents as they 

M proceed in their poetical harangues, not to deceive 
in the quality of liars, but to ‘hold up the mirror 
V to . nature,’ as is visibly done in the action of the 
drama, to which, when conducted in a right spiirit, 

> there, never can he any rational objection. 

Those who meanly indulge in the fabrication of 
•’ falsehoods in order to mislead, or to cover some 
personal delinquency, stand in an entirely different 
, category. They are constantly presenting them- 
. selves in endless variety, from the wretched domes- 
tic who tries to deceive her mistress, J;o the learned 
disputant who unworthily maligns a successful 
rival in science, or to the political writer who does 
not scruple to invent and circulate what he knows 
to he untrue, with a view to help the interests of 
his party. 01 this, last variety of lying, we have 
unfortunately almost daily specimens, greatly to 
the discredit of a press which : otlierwise merits a 
enlogium for its. purity. One rs the more disposed 
to lament any such imperfection, when remember- 
ing that through a disregard of truth, and a pan- 
dering to national weaknesses, the Parisian press 
diverged into wholesale and systematic lying as 
i regards the events and issues of thePranco-Gfermau 
, war, thereby damaging the very cause which was 
: professedly espoused. It might almost be said that 
Jranoe has been ruined by lies. 

, The most melancholy of all lies are those with 
. wMoh a man tries to impose upon himself. Oon- 
. science tells him he is, acting wrongly and he 
, - endeavouis • ,to . deny the fact by some kind of 
,' delusive: subterfiige. . 'tThis kind of internal lying 

■ is finely referred to in Carlyle’s Gromwell : ,‘ False 
in- speech, ; v alas, false in thought, fiiut of all ; who 
Imve never let the Fact tell its own harsh story to 
them, j who have said always to the harsh Fact, 
"Thou art not that way, thou, art this way !”’ 
What an uncovering of human infiirmity 1 

> There is, we believe, a theory that a counsel, 
however earnest, must not give it as'lus pwn 
opinion that his client the defendant at the bar is 
innocent. That would be going too far, and 
possibly meet with rebuke. With this reservation, 
^yery device, as it would appear, may be employed 
fc rebut the evidence for the prosecution, and 
secure' an acquittal. To what extent tins may ho 


Aohe with a safe conscience, when there is a pri- 
vate knowledge that the defendant is guilty of the 
crime laid to Wb charge, is : a question rather 
painful to consider. Doing their best profession- 
ally on the side of the weakest, one would not like, 
to pass a severe judgment on the sayings and 
doings of counsel in the ordinary class of cases ; 
but we may at anyrate avow that the latitude in 
which certain of our ‘learned friends’ sometimes 
indulge is so far beyond the bounds of propriety 
as to produce no small degree of astouishmeut. 
Eeoent events have materially contributed to lower 
‘the bar’ in public estimation — a thing to be 
regretted. 

Falsehoods to palm off essentially fraudulent 
commercial schemes, such as those for which . 
Americans have gained au unenviable notoriety, 
too often, like base political lies for party pur- 
poses, escape with the most casual remark, as if 
a matter of no consequence. The disposition to 
treat a political lie as a thing which will just serve 
its turn for a day, and be not heard of the next, 
argues some ignorance of facts, as well as a 
heartless trifling with, truth, Ths mmrd, as a 
political falsehood is , euphemistically: cfilled, : may 
last no more than a day or a , week in the 
place of its birth, hut its career is not then at 
an end. Talleyrand is said to have made the sags 
remark, that ‘ if you give a lie half an homy you 
may chase it round the world.’ What in , his , time; 
took days and weeks, is now performed in a , few . 
minutes. A lie of some note issued in London,; is 
next morning over the whole of North America, 
has reached India, Australia, and New Zealand,; 
and who can tell the injury it may have inflicted 
in its world- wide excursion! The celerity which 
marks the progress of various kinds of lies was 
discovered long before the clays of Talleyrand. : Dr 
John Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, Swift, Gay, 
and Prior, in his Hiatory of John Bull (171^), : 
makes some smart observations regarding lies and 
their duration : ‘ As to the celerity of their motion; 
it is almost incredible. There are several instances 
of lies that have gone faster than a man can ride ; 
post. Your terrifying lie travels at , a prodigious;; 
rate, above ten miles :an ; hour. Your ; whispers 
move in a narrow vortex, Init . very swiftly. It; is 
impossible to explain several phenomena in ’ rela- 
tion to the celerity of , lies, without the supposition : 
of synchronism and oomhination, - As to the dura- 
tion of lies, they are of all soitsy from: hours ; and 
(lays to ages ; there are some which, like insects, 
die and revive again in a different form; good 
artists, like peoiile who build upon a short lease, 
will calculate the duration of a lie surely to answer 
their purpose ; to last just as long, and no 
longer than the turn is serveA’ 

Were we to draw up a cattilogm mitomS of the 
various departments and qualities of lying, it Would 
—if we embraced the different orders of romancers 
and canard circulators— be a somewhat startling 
production. That, however, is beyond our rdle. 
All We can do is to offer a useM hint. Books 


THE STOEY OF BUETOH’S LOAH. 


have heen written oa the Aaatomy of Sleep and 
the Anatomy of Drunkenness. At present, there 
is a peculiarly favourable opening lor a work on 
the Anatomy of Lying, with a chapter spocially 
devoted to ingeniously fabricated false evidence in 
Gonrta of Justice. : ^ w. o. 


THE; STOEY OF BURTON'S LOAN.. 

■ IN IWO PABIS. 

I.— BEGUN BV GODEBEy BPOTON. 

In 1870, I was in difficulties. The situation was 
not absolutely novel in niy experience, for I was 
not born to, nor had I achieved, the greatness 
which consists in always having aa much money as 
one wants. But, as that particular crisis in my 
difBoulties happens to be associated with certain 
occurrences in the life of Arthur Digby, which I am 
requested tO' narrate, ;I mentimi the fact. Arthur, 
Dighy, a young barrister of whom people are hegin- 
ning to hear at prhsmit,^^ W working veiy 

hard in obscurity, at both law and literature, actu- 


and an exceedingly imprudent attachment to a 
remarkably beautiful girl, who, in popular phrase, 
‘had not a ehilling.’ Alice Townshend was the 
only daughter of a widow, a mild little lady, of a 
simple and unworldly way of thinking, who had 
consented to an engagement between the young 
people, which had already lasted a year. Of course, 
I, being a: proverbially imprudent person, had 
preached, prudence in the first instance to Arthur ; 
equally, of course, he had paid the utmost disregard 
to ever^hingl said ; and when he introduced me 
to Alice Townshend, I was, disgusted with myself 
for having said it, and advised him to marry her as 
soon as Sie could get her wedding-gown made. 
Though he laughed at me, Arthur repeated my sage 
counsel, to his betrothed, and I believe it made her 
take to me at once. 

' In the summer of 1870, Arthur Digby began to 
see Ids way .to giving Alice a homej for which he 
might decently ask her to exchange her mother’s 
pictutesque : cottage at , Dulwich and we were all 
in tolerably good spirits. , T was almost as free of 
the cottage, by this time, as Arthiir himself, and as 
much in the, eonfidenpe bf Mrs Townshend, with re- : 


son. According to Mrs Townshend, this incom- 
parable Herbert combined every physical and moral 
perfection ; but lie had unacoountfibly failed to 
qualify himself for any of the possibly distinguished 
careers which had been proposed to him, and was 
now in Paris, filling ; some situation, respecting 
which his mother’s statements WGiie anything but 
clear. ; A large and handsomely framed portrait, of 
Herbert Townshend oocupied;a.;cpnspicuQUB, position 
■ in the drawing-room of the cottage, 'which contained: 
only one other object of much interest. This was 
a beautiful' and vmuaMe cabinet of ebony and red 
lacker-work, a superb specimen, of the style known ; 
aa ‘Louis Treiz6,'and was a relic of former wealth- 1 
long since dissipated By . Herbert’s ancestors. The 
portrait represented a young man, the effect ofj 
whose fine features was- injured by a self-important I 
and snperoilions expression, but who was undeni- 
ably one of those whom women persist in admiring, 
to the contempt and indignaiion of ugly men, 

Early in my acquaintance with fine inmates of 


the cottage, I had seen that Arthur was apt to get 
bored and ,fidgety when Mrs Townshend turned Sie 
conversation upon her son ;rend one night, about a 
week after I had made my before-mentioned suc- 
cessful coup with respect to Alice, ! said to Arthmv ; 
as we were walking up to town together: ‘But 
what about the. brother, tills wonderful Herbert;? 
You know him, don’t you ? Odd sort of thing his 
being in Pai'is, isn’t it f' 

‘Not in the least,’ replied Arthur ; . ‘and very 
lucky for him. I do know him, ;and he is simply 
a selfish, seheiriing, ill-tempered fellow, half-mad 
with vanity. His mother adores him; and Alice, 
though I don’t think she is quite such a true 
believer as she pretends to be, has a notion that he; 
is a persecuted hero. The truth about him is, he 
got into bad company, made a fool of himself in 
inany ways, cost his mother a great deal more than 
his lair share of the little, there is, was quite unfit 
for any profession, and was only too, lucky, for his 
sake and theirs, to get into Ms present place,' 

‘ But what is it ? I cannot conceive how ayoung 
man, of whom iiotMng could be made here, in his 
own country, came to bo taken into responsible and . 
decentlypaiaQmploymentiuFran.ee.’ 

‘ It is odd, when you put it in that light,’ said*' 
Arthur; ‘but he speaks French perfecuy— it is/ 
about the only thing he can do, I believe ; and he 
had a lot of foreign acquaintances here. I suppose - 
they got him into Leeoq’s. I don’t know the par- 
ticulars; but I don’t mind telling you that lam ' 
veiy glad he i6,|)rovidecl for on the French, rather 
than on the English side of the Channel.' 

‘But how. is he employed?’ I repeated,.; ‘Howls 
he occupied 3 What is-Lecoq’s?’ 

‘I don’t exactly know. , Mixed sort of affair, I 
fancy. A' little stock-broking and life-insuring,; 
and general, agency, and a good deal of touting and 
speculating,' 

; ‘ Is he the man for that kind of thing 3 ’ . 

‘ Yes ;;I should say so. Shallow, and showy, and, ., 
specious, with a good deal of servility and cunning 
under Ms grand air. He deals in magnilioent;:: 
generalities in Ms letters. 1 don’t pretend, to under- • 
stand them, and I have neyer seen, him since he , 
went to Paris.’ 

I do not remember that Herbert Tewnshend was 
again mentioned between Arthur: and me, but I 
became very fa-miliar with the idea of him and his 
ways and doings thenceforth ; - and in the course of ; 
the: summer, when my difliculties were quite enough/; 
to occupy my mind, without France and Prussia 
comhining; to bother me, by going to wax with one /, 
another, r was called upon to sympathise with the . 
anxiety; and alarm of Mrs Townshend and Alice : 
about the incomparable Herbert. 

/ Of course, they expected. Herbert to .come home,; :: 
but he scoffed at the idea. Plow little they knew, 
of 'business ! Pie doubted as little as. any ;ikanoh-, ; 
man that: the fortune of -war; would; be with tlie; , 
eagles of Franco ; and when the siege of Paris was 
talked of as a possibility, he equalled any native , 
hlagumr in Ms denunciations and denials, / Among ;; 
the impressions of that time, as distinguished 6ote 
the knowledge -whioh came later, 1 recall two, which 
I imported to Arthur Digby, after a visit to the cot- 
tage. The first wfls, that Herbert Townshend took 
his time about answering his mother’s letters. She 
never heard from him under four days from the 
data of his own communications. The second was, 
that Mb letters, whose contents were always imparted 
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to VIS, did not liiig trne. Mrs TownsiienAaad Alice 
lead few iiewspaperSj and were not familiar witli 
the style of special correspondents But we were, 
and many of Herhert’s fine phrases were old 
■ acquaintances of ours.' Nothing but a vague dis- 
trust and disquietude came of these impressions ; 
but I record them here, in their -place and order. 

The worst had come to the worst the siege of 
Paris was at its sharpest point, and absolute isola- 
tion from all the rest of the world was the lot of 
the brightest and gayest of cities. The war-cloud 
dropped its arjllen. fringe overfthe cottage at Dulwich. 
Dismay , was in the hearts of the mother and sister 
tliere ; dismay which Arthur and I pitied deeirly, but 
did not share. No special peril was likely to come to 
an Englishman peacefully pursuing his usual avo- 
cations, though’the possibility of his pursuing them 
made me more anxious to know what they could 
be j and though Alice and her mother felt assured 
that Herbert would rush into the most dangerous 
adventures which might offer themselves, their 
forebodiMS were not infectious. No news of him 
reached imgland after the investiture of Paris. So 
approached the sad and heavy Christmas-tide of 
1870. Arthur Digby and I were to dine on Ohrist- 
mas-day at the cottage, and to sleep at a little , inn 
close by. We determined to go down to Dulwich 
oil the, preceding evening, so as to accompany the 
ladies to early service on Christmas mornmg; and 
with that intention we met at the Victoria Station 
on Saturday, Christmas eve, at 9 ,p.h. It was 
a clear, cold night ; hard snow lay on the ground, 
and the air was keen and frosty. We. had some 
time to wait for a train, and we walked briskly 
away from the . station, over Eccleston Bridge, 
and along the outer wall of the station towards 
’ Eccleston Square. As we passed across the opening 
of a narrow street to the left, a, street of mean 
houses, with a lag-shop and a liverv-stable on a 
small scale among its illustrations, Arthur Digby 
stopped to look at his watch by the light of a gas- 
lamp. At that moment a man crossed the roadway 
rapidly, and struck into the little street. We saw 
him only for a moment, it is true, but we saw him 
distinctly. He was tall, slight, thin-faced, with blue 
ejreSj fine features, drooping fair moustaches, and 
light hair. He wore a loose overcoat trimmed with 
fitrj and a soft low-orownecl hat with a tuined-up 
brim< Immediately behind him came another man, 

; 'a bullet-headed,, strong-jawed, black-bearded man, 
unmistakably a foreigner, and equally unmistak- 
ably a ErenobmaUi The latter was smoking a 
; thiokj xE-smelliiig cigar. : They were both lost to 
i sight in a Kiouient. ,: But while that moment lasted, 
a: vague reoomition of the younger man's face came 
over me, and I turned to Arthur. He was stariug 
’ down thoi little street, : his watch in bis hand, . 

'What au extraordinary likeUess 1’ he said: ‘1 
could have sworn that was Herbert Townahend ! ' 

'That’s it!’ said I quickly.,- ‘The picture! I 
thought I had seen the face somewhere.’ 

‘ Come, let us get back to the station ; time's up, 
Burton,’ added Arthur after a- pause, as we turned 
in at the gateway by the Qrosvonor Hotel. - 'Don’t 
mention our having seen any one like Herbert to 
either A15 ce or her mother, They ’xe superstitious, 
God bless them I like all women who, have hearts, 
and are worth anything : they would make sure it 
meant all kinds of things, ranging from his having 
fallen gallantly in a sortie under Trochu, .tq his 


being reduced to his last rat-pie ; and they would 
think it wicked to enjoy , themselves , the least bit 
on Christmas-day.’ 

We remained three days at Dulwich ; and, on 
the whole, though the absent son and brother was 
not forgotten, and though we talked a great deal . 
of the horrors and the miseries of, the war, Mrs 
Townshend was pleased and amused. Arthur 
Digby and Alice of course were happy. They 
were considerably less selfish than any other 
lovers whose habits and customs I have had an 
ojjportunity of remarking, but they were inevitably 
more interested in their own than in any other 
human affairs. Several plans for the future were 
formed on that occasion, in which I had a friendly 
qxart assigned to me. We all came to the con- 
clusion that everything would go well ; Paris would 
be relieved, or would honourably capitulate ; 
Herbert would come to London, having done in- 
definite wonders; and Arthur and Alice, were to be - 
married after Easter, as there was really no use in , 
waiting until they should be richer, or, rather less: 
poor. , . ' ; 

While the betrothed lovers were taking a walk, 
in the Garden of Eden, on the third day, Mrs. 
Townshend told me of a little bit of good fortune 
which had befallen her. She had been advised to 
purchase a few shares in a copper mine some time 
previously, and the investment had , at first turned. 
oxTt ill. But the friend who had counselled her 
had induced her to hold her shares, and trust to ,; 
time and the fluctuations of the copper market. 
The result was favourable, and she- might now sell 
her shares to considerable advantage, 

‘Sell them to-morrow, my dear madam!’ I 
exclaimed eagerly, according to mjr invariable 
principle, founded on a deep constitutional distrust . 
of shares and of delay, 

‘Not qiiite so soon, but very soon, I mean to sell 
them,’ said Mrs Townshend: ‘a farther rise is 
ahuost certain, and I don’t want the money -just 
yet, for I mean to apply it to furnishing Alice’s 
house, as far as it will go. It will be only three 
hundred and fifty pounds in all, and that won’t do 
much; but it depends on the scale of one’s ambi- 
tion, you know, and Alice’s notions are modest and 
moderate. To be able to do even so much for her> 
is an unexpected blessing, for which I am deeply 
grateful. She will have everytliing I possesSj- at ; 
my death, for Herbert .will be far removed: from , 
requiting anything it will be in my : feeble power : 
to leave him ; but I, am so thankful that .this has 


requiting anytnmg it wiU He in my:leeble power : 
to leave him ; but I, am so thankful that (this has 
come now.’ 

Oh,^ the maternal love and pride in the : old lady’s , 
face, in her slightly .flurried voice !: And oh, . the. 
pathos in the trembling of the Angers,, which she 
interlaced, to keep them quiet ! 

At this point, 1 am , obliged to, refer to myself. . 
The subject is not interesting/and in the story of . , 
my difficulties there is nothmgi bufc : the absolutely,' 
commonplace. I was in debt, much beyond my 
present means of payment, .because: I had expended 
money which I ought to have saved, and wasted 
time which I ought to have employed. Idler and 
spendthrift ! Ooijld anything be done ? I had 
wakened up to the foUy of my proceedings. If 
I eould hut get time, and borrow a lump sum, 

I should come all right : time, in which! to pay the 
creditors who would wait, and a lump sum — ^not 
a yery, big. lump either — to pay off those who 
would, not, and to whom I owed comparatively and 
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;reapectively very, small snins.: The means to the 
attainment of these ends formed a frequent subject 
of discussion between Arthur and liiyaelf, which 
; was invested with this additional diilieulty, that if 
I went about raising money in any of the usual 
ways, and the fact should come 'to my uncle’s 
‘ ears, he; would inevitably strike my name out of 
his wOl. Tie had never wanted money nor owed 
money in his life ; and ho regarded any ; one who 
deiiarted from the first condition as a contemptible 
object, and any one who, departed from the second 
as a deliberate felon. He prided himself upon 
solidity of character, and in his decisions there was 
no compromise to his generalisations ; modification 
was unknown. 

I was getting on pretty wall in ray walk, which 
was that of light and desultory literature, making 
a few pounds here, and stopping a gap %vith the 
money there ; hut still, things w-ere very nncom- 
fortahle, : and they became more so ; and thus 
■ it happened that just at' the time: when all the 
: fworld was oconpied' with the tremendous news of 
the boihpletion hf the German ? triumph hy the 
capitulafion of Paris, my stupid and insignificant 
dimonlties so -oppressed and bothered me that I 
did , not feel able to think or care much about it. 
I was only feebly interested, when one dull foggy 
day, when the sky and the streets also seemed to 
be in sympathetic and inextricable trouble, Arthur 
Digby came to tell me that Herbert Townshend 
had left Paris immediately upon the city’s being 
opened to the world again, and had arrived at the 
cottage. ,, The delight of his mother and si.ster was 
naturally ; very great, and they kindly wished me 
to share it. 1 had been very busy of late, and I 
had not seen Mrs Townshend and Alice for fully 
a, mouth. But I could not go to Dulwich just 
then; not only that; I felt I must go away from 
the atmosphere of worry I was in— please to re- 
inemher: that I acknowledge I deserved to be in it 
—in order to ■ get through some profitable work 
Which I had on hand. I explained this to Arthur, 
charged him with my excuses, told him where I 
should he: to he found, by nim only, for the 
ensuing fortnight, and left town that evening. On. 
the following flay, I :ieceiyed a note from Arthur : 

'Dear B.— Since I saw you, I have struck ile. 
Nothing less than a lady, client of a friend of 
inine, who wishes to lend a few hundred, pounds 
, at a; fair interest, I think the thing can be done, 
-by fuUy expEiniilg matters to her, though the 
security would not exactly hear investigation ; hut 
I am. sure it wiU be all right, to the figure of tliree 
hundred and fifty pounds. I have to go to the 
cottage to-morrow ; hut I shall see you next day 
: without failj and am not without hope I shall be 
able to bring you news of the arrangement. A. D. 

■ Surprised, pleased, and expectant,:! waited, in. 
my country retreat, for Arthur’s coming ; but he, 
did not come: then for a letter from him ; btitjio 
did not write, Four days passed away, and be 
made no sign. I wrote repeatedly, without effeefc. 
When a week had elapsed, I went up to town, and 
to Arthur’s chambers in the Temple. There I. 
could get no news of him. My letters lay un- 
opened on the table, among his papers ; and his 
clerk had nothing to add to his first answer to 
: my inquiries., Mr: Digby had gone away from, 
chambers on the 'day on which I hod< expected , to 
see him at my retreat, carrying a small travelling 


hag— he had not said where he was going, or when 
he should return. A-s I was turning away, full of 
indescribable apprehension, it occurred to me to 
ask if any ladies had called to iriquira about Mr 
Digby. The clerk said Mrs aud Miss Townshend 
had both been there, and seemed much eouoerned 
at Mr Digby’s ahsence. 

I went at once to Dulwich. 

CONTINCEp BY ALICE TOWNSHEND. 

1 am desired by Godfrey Burton, my: Arthur's 
friend, to set down for Mm in writing, as plainly', 
as exactl}'-, and as briefly as I can, the recent 
occurrences, so that they may serve him as data 
in the eftbrts he is making to: help u.s in bur 
terrible distress. I will tiw to obey him, and 
perhaps I may succeed, as he asks me: for facts 
only : the feelings of this time, beginning in vague 
surprise and fear, and now verging 'upon stupefac- 
tion, I could not put into words. 

When the dreadfuh suspense of the siege of 
Paris was over, my mother heard from iny brother. 
His letter was hrief^ and merely stated that he was 
coming to London very soon, and might: possibly :^ 
arrive -without further anhoimcoment, This letter 
had been inclosed in some business documents 
which he had despatched to London, and it 
reached us in an envelope addressed by a hand 
unknown to us, and bearing a district postmark. 
Arthur came to see us the same evening, and three 
days later, my brother arrived, to our great joy. 

! must now return to the interval between: the 
arrival of mys brother’s letter and his own. My 
mother had requested our’ friend, Mr Harding, to 
sell ' for her some shares which she held in a 

3 er mine, and to hand the money they were to 
nee (three hundred and fifty pounds) to llr 
Digby, wlimi he should call upon him to receive 
it. She hod requested Arthur to call: on Mr 
Harding at his earliest convenience, and had heard 
from him that he intended to do so on the follow- 
ing day, and that he would come to Dulwich; 
bringing the money with him the next evening. 
My mother replied to this letter by one in which , 
she told Arthur the joyful news of Herbert’s 
arrival earlier than we had ventured to , expect: 
him. Then Arthur wrote to , me, saying that he 
would not come down until a day kter, ns even 
his presence might just at first be an intrusion. 
Thus, my brother had been two days: with us before 
we saw Arthur. I am to record my impressions; 
of him here, but ! am: not told -for what reason,:; 
I obey, I ;;tUGnght Herbert looking very ::8trong:: 
aud healthy, 'notwitbstauding all me suffering, 
danger, and: priivation of tlie siege of. Paris. But 
he was clanged in appearance and manners.:; I, 
disliked his drooping moustache, and his quick, 
peremptoiy, suspicious way ; and I was angry with 
myselt for noticing'theae things so ,sopn, :_::He:waS:; 
very affectionate to us, hut he . was impatient and 
preoccupied ; and he turned: upon us g,uxte; sharply, 
after he had been a very short time in; tlie housCj : 
for asking him questions about the siege, and the 
unfortunate people in Paris. ‘For any sake, let 
me have a chance of forgetting it all, for the little 
time I shall be here,’ he said, and wo did not 
blame him. If our curiosity and interest were 
natural, his business was jiatipal too. Ho talked 
a great deal, of bi' ' ’ ‘ 

though he told us 
from him that much 
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her ; she also heing deeply interested iu Mr Burton. 
He took an opportunity of doing so, irhen giving 
her an. account of Ms visit to Mr Harding, and 
handing hex' the, money he had rOdeived, which 
was destined to assist in the furnishing of the ho.use 
he and I were so soon to inhabit. 

My mother and Arthur were seated at a table in 
the window ; I was standing behind Arthur’s chair,, 
when he handed to nxy mother a bundle of bank- 
notes, and ashed her to count them. She did so— 
three hundred and fifty pounds. 

‘ Put them safely away,’ said he. ‘No ; just let 
mo have them hack a minute,’ He took them from 
her, took out his pencil, looked ahoxxt him, and 
picked itp an envelope which lay on the floor, 


itself, and that it had not been suspended during 
the siege. At times he was very absent : his mind 
seemed to wander uncontrollably, and he would 
pace hurriedly up and down the room, or gaze 
idly out ; of Uie xvindow. . My . mother was so 
enraptured at liis rehtrn, so tlmnlrful for Ms safety, 
that she did not perceive anything of tMs, and I 
have no doubt she would be Unable to recognise 
the facts I , state. On the evenihg of the second 
day, Herbert was less absent, more like his forrner 
sefi/ ^md then he entered seriously into our affairs, 
and inquired into the arrangements for iny mar- 
: liage with Arthur, Oh, how hard it .is to write 
those words now! My mother told him of the 
unexpected piece of good fortune which would 
enable her to give me a little help in beginning 
the world ; and added that it was a great consola- 
tion to her to Jtnow that he was at least comfort- 
ably provided for. It.may not he necessary to the 
purpose of the uaiTative required from me, hut I 
must record here how cordially my mother recog- 
nised Arthur’s disinterestedness. ‘Only for this,’ 
she said, ‘ I should have had nothing to give his 
wife but her wedding-olothea ; hut, thank Heaven, 
1 have no claims which I don’t make our little 
income meet, and this is absolutely ; to spare.’ 
Herbert. Said httle,! he did not seem as glad as I 
expected. ' Tcs me he spoke a little sli^tingly, said 
‘lov&^matches were senseless, wretched affairs/ and 
a few hurtful things of the kind hut I passed 
them over ; he was always easily afteoted .by the 
people he lived amongst, and he had taken up these 
notions in Paris. But, when we were separating 
for the night, just as I was putting np_ my face to , 
kiss him, and therefore could see his face very 
distinotlyj I said; ‘You may make little of love- 
matches now, Herbert; but you will bo of a 
different opinion some day, when you introduce ' 
me to your wife.’ Pie pushed me away, im- 
patiently saying: ‘Nonsense ; you don’t know what 
you are talMng about ;’ and Ms face turned 
violently red, which I pretended not to see. The 
strongest i:npression concerning Herbert which I , 
have to record is, that he is. in love, and on tliat 
account in trouble. 

;. On the following day iny Arthnr came to ns, hut 
not accompanied, as we had hoped he would be, by 
..Mr Burton; As soon as we wore alone, he told me 
that: hewas in great peiplexdty aud distress of mind ! 
.on :Mr: Burton’s account. He had been on the! 
verge of completing an arrangement of much im- 
.portance for Mr Bmrton, had led Mm to believe it 
;Would .be . satisto out, and it had 

ifailed.' He was going down to the country the ; 
next day but one, to see his friend, and he 
had hoped to have taken to Mm a sum of money 
: WMoh . would, have relieved him of troubiesoma 
.emhairassments, but would now have: to talce to 
Mm a disappointment instead, ‘There will be 
notliing for it but that Godfrey should keep 
away for the present, and let me try my luok in 
•some other direction.’ ' • -f. ' - 

We had much to make us happy that day ; but 
ArlMir, gentle and loving as he Mways was, could 
not throw off the effect of his disappointment ; and 
my mother, remarking his gravity," was a little 
oUcnded. She is so proud of Herbert, sfie m so 
devoted to him, that th®, notion that Aithm: did 
ffet take sijflieient pleasure in his presence, hurt 
her. I quickly perceived this, and whispered to 
_ ArtMii; that he ftught to explain his low spirits to 


, on his knee, and 
made a memorandum of their iiumheru; then put 
the bundle once more into my mother’s hand, and 
the memorandum into Ms pocket. . 

‘Alice shall copy that neatly into your book, 
by-and-bye,’ he said. ‘ But the notes away, ma’am.’ 

My mother rose, and Arthur turned to me. She ; 
went to the ebony cabinet, and opened the heavy 
centre door. We drdw near, for the interior of the 
complicated and beautiful piece of furniture had 
an unfailing charm for us. . At this moment, Her- 
bert entered the room, and joined ' ns, standing, 
behind me. My mother drew out one of ;the satin- 
lined drawers of the central compartment,; Ani wo 
all bent down to look into, the little caofeife-heMnd 
it, in which she placed the roU of notes; Then the 
drawer was replaced, a slight cBok was heard,: and. 
my mother shewed us how the spring played. ; 

‘ There lie Alice’s household gods for the present,’ 
said she. * We will not begin our purchases Until . 
Herbert has left us,’ , ; 

‘ Certainly not,’ said my brother. ' , , , 

My mother closed the door of tlie qabinst, ; and 
turned the carved silver key, but did hot remove it. 

‘ Will you not take the key out 1’ I said. 

‘No, my dear ; there’s no occasion.' There’s no 
one to suspect us of having money in the house, 
here ; and if Bxore were, the key, ivhioh is always 
there, being removed, would be the fixht ground for 
suspicion.’ 

'That evening was not a happy one; though my 
brother was with us, though .my Arthur was with 
us, and though the nearness of our marriage was in. 
our thoughts and speech. Herbert and Arthur; did 
not get on Well together. Herbert.was unaccount- 
ably irritated by certain .^uestionsi which ; Arthur 
put tp; Mm concerning the. naturewf; the, husmess;, 
which could possibly flourish during a siege, and 
could require Mm to return to Pans during the 
reign, now commenced, of civil war— and cut him 
short, rudely; almost . violently.: ,1 aotuaDy caught 
myself wishing once or twice that Arthur were 
going back; to, town that night, .unstead of sleeping 
at .the inn, , and that : he would stay away while 
Herbert remained with us. Arthur ‘left us earlier 
than : usual, and. I went to my room, ; haying heard 
Herbert tell my mother that he should soon send 
her away, as he had several letters to write. 

When Arthur came to hrealrfast, the next morn- 
ing; at ten, I met him with strange and unpleasant 
news. My brother had received some communica- 
tion by the early post, which obliged him to go to 
London immediately. He had taken a hurried leave 
of us, and had gone away, giving u» no clear indi- 
cation of his business, and no definite promise of a 
speedy return. My mother was fuite knocked up 
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and I felt an. amount of apprelienaion whicli a few 
reasonable words from Arfcliur lessened. , He would 
not listen to my, suggestion that Herbert might 
possibly have to return to Paris in the interests of 
his incomprehensible business, and be exerted him- 
self so suocessfttlly to cheer up my mother, that we 
were soon ready to acknowledge that we had made 
too much of an easily explicable aooidenfc 

When Arthur ani I returned in the afternoon 
from .a long walk, we found my mother at her 
writing-table, with a little pile of sovereigns beside 
her desk. She asked Arthur if it was too late, the 
day being Saturday, to get a money-order at the 
post-office. Ha replied that it was too late, where- 
upon she remarked that it was very annoying, as 
she especially wished to avoid any delay in send- 
ing five pounds to the person to whom she was 
then writing. Arthur suggested that she could 
register a letter, though she could not get a money- 
order. 

‘ But,’ said my , mother, touching the sovereigns 
with her jienj ‘ I have hot got a five-pound note.’ 

‘ Yesj you have,’ said Arthur ; ‘ there are two fivo- 

oimd notes among those I brought you yesterday. 

ut bne of tliem in your letter, and wo will talce 
it to the post at once.' 

My mother rose, opened the cabmet, pulled out 
the drawer, and found the caohette empty. 

We looked at one another iu silence. I don’t 
know what were our first impressions, but I said, 
after a minute, nervously : ‘ Herbert has taken the 
notes, for a joke, to frighten us.’ 

Arthur, who was deadly pale, said nothing; bttt 
my mother reminded me that there would have 
been no joke in Herbert’s taking the notes, since 
only an. accident had led to our knowing that they 
were not there ; otherwise, we might have remained 
in ignorance of their disappearance for days, or 
even weeks. It was clearly a theft, and what wore 
we to do 1 There was no sign that any one had 
entbrad the house from without; but, though wo 
are ‘lone women ’ for the most part, we habitually 
take, few precautions, trusting rather to the fact 
that we have little worth stealing, than to holts 
.and bars. Naturally, suspicion divided itself between 
our two servants, both newly come to ns, and of 
whom we know little. One of them, the house- 
maid, had gone to my , mother’s room early on this 
same mommg, and" complaining of illness, had 
requested leave 'of absence for a few days ; which 
had heen granted ;; and she was to go away in the 
evening. All this was discussed among us huniedly, 
and 1 remarked that Arthur continued to be deadly 
pale, and seemed strangely absent ;, but when I said 
so, he made me a sign with liis hand, and told me 
to go on ; he was listening to : aU. I said, and at .the 
■Same time thinking. , Hero 1 need not dwell upon 
my impressions, but go on to facts. It was agreed, 
upon Arthur’s, advice;,, that wa. shonM not a 
to be aware: of the loss wo had snstained, but sho; 
permit Hannah to leave the house at the appointed 
time. Arthur was to go to London immediately, 
to conlmnnicate with thejiolioe, and have a detective 
in readiness to watch Bfannah on 'her arrival. 1 
undertook to see 'that she really left for London at 
the hour, iudioated ;: to inform Mr Harding of what, 
had occurred, and to let us hear from him imme- 
diately. My mother assented to all this she seemed 
bewildered. Arthur gave us these directions mpidly, 
and calmly; but he still had Ms absent look, and he 
was still qi^ite pale. When he held me in his arms, 


and whispered farewell words to me,, I felt that he 
was shivering slightly, and then I remembered the 
trouble he was in ahout Mr Burton, and said : ‘ 0 
Arthur, Mr Burton! You wilL have, to see him— 
two painful tasks instead of one.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ he replied ;‘ but; I ctonot do anything 
about it to-day I Burton must \vait.’ 

In another minute he had left tis, to sit down, in 
stupefied silence for some time, and then to get 
through the hours of waiting as boat; wo might, :;I 
kept .my mother out of sight of the servants, and 
they suspected nothing. In the evening, I wwked 
to the station with Hannah, on the pretext that I : 
expected a parcel down from town, and saw her 
off by the train. The night passed ; the morning 
came, bringing a note from Arthur : ‘ Hannah is 
under, surveillance, but nothing has yet been dis- 
covered. Be patient, and betray no nneasiiiess.; all 
will be right. You may not hear from me for a 
week, but do not be troubled ; 1 shall be attending 
to this matter.’ Nothing cordd be loss explanatory ; 
but we had to bear it ; we could do nothii^ more. 
I wrote to Arthur, to his chambers in the Temple, 
as usual; but I did not hear from him_ for a week ; 
this caused me no nneasiness, thoughit vexed me, , 
We had trouble upon trouble at tMs time. My 
poor mother was dreadfully luiocked up. by receiv-? 
mg a few lines from Herbert, without date or , 
address, telling her that the urgent claims of ; liLs 
business obliged him to letup to Paris at once, ; 
that, fortimately he had provided for such a con- 
tingency; and would be permitted to enter the;- 
city, then hdd by the Communists, and besieged by 
the Versailles troops, without difficulty or danger. 
This letter almost put our loss out of my. mother’s , 
mind, and filled us with dread. Time passed ; the 
week lengthened itself to ten days, and_ Arthur 
made no sign. We went to London, to his cham- 
bers; ho was not there ; he had not been there since : 
he had written to me; his clerk knew nothing 
about him, 'We returned home in the utmost por- 
plexity, and that evening Mr Burton arrived. . He 
had heard absolutely nothing of Arthur. ^ We broke 
through the injunction to secrecy which Arthitr 
had laid upon ns, and told Mr Burton what had 
happened. He has kept ns alive, 1 believe, by his 
active sympathy. Weliave: never heard of Arthur , 
since; he has disappeared; no trace of him is to be ; 
found r and Mr Burton has found out'that no notice, 
was given, to the police in London of the theft of 
my mother’s money , that Arthur was. not seen by 
any of the authorities, and that' he did not call on ,. 
Mr Harding. . We are in despair. Hannah; came; 
quietly back in ten days, and the household affairs . 
go on as uBital. We do not know what: to do about- 
her; but, as Mr Burton says, she is under onr 
eyes and under our hand, if she should be‘wanted; 
as the police call it, for this matter. _ 

The civil war is raging in Paris ; all sorts of 
horrors are predicted whan the; regular troops.shaE" 
he ready to enter the city, and; the . 



1 can never forgive, by an insinuation whose abSuTf 
dity only equals its baseness. He dares to .suggest 
that Arthur took the money himself He reminds 
my mother that Arthur was in trouble op that 
dreadful day on account of a friend to whom he 
had hoped to take a sum of money; and ho says: 
‘The way out of this mystery is the common-sense 
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way. Digby borrowed your bank-notes, without 
leave, trusting to getting the means of replacing 
them before you would have missed them. He 
has not got the money to replace them, and he is 
keeping back until he does get it, when he will 
turn up, and make things pleasant with, any handy 
lie. If this does not happen, we must only con- 
elude that he has been robbed of the money, and 
murdered by the thief. Depend upon It, my dear 
mother, one or other of these, things is true, and 
the: main fact in either, that Digby took the money. 
There was no One else to take it, in fact, except me ! 
After all, Digby may very pardonably have looked 
upon it as a harmless anticipation of a loon. The 
money was to be Alice's, and therefore his.’ To 
my unspeakable , misery, this letter has produced 
an impression unfavourahle [to Arthur 'On my 
mothers mind. .She would gladly forgive him, to 
have him back'; but she believes him guilly, and 
the result is, mutual estrangement in the midst of 
our common suffering. Mr Burton has not told me 
what he thinks, nor has he asked me for my solu- 
tion of the mystery. He has ashed me only fori 
the narrative which I conclude here. 


back slums of every big town in England and 
Scotland must observe a marked contrast in the 
appearance of the people, in our colonial towns. 
All dress well, and the women of the very huniblest 
runic, I think, extravagantly so. But wages heing 
good and employment abundant, and no accumula- 
tion of a depraved idle class, squalor and poverty 
are not to be seen. It is undoubedly pleasing to 
see the tidy smartness of the young women, married 
and single. People are here more simple in their 
habits tban is the case at Melbourne. There the 
overplus of wealth, along with a degree of reoldess- 
ness, have led loan artificial and bloated style of 
living. Carriages, and luxurious houses ate there 
the rage— a result being that many get into dif- 
ficulties. Here, things are taken more naturally. 
As regards immigration, I inclose a sfimmary of 
wages offered to artisans and others from a local 
paper.’ 

Prom the long printed summary referred to we 
can only make a few extracts, as follows ; ‘ At 
Wellington, married couples receive 460 to 470 
per annum, and found ; carpenters, 10s. to l l Is. per 
day; blacksmiths, 10s. to 12s.: per day; painters, &c. 
10s. per day ; attendants, 452 per annum, and 
found. Canterbury much the same ; female servants; 
A20 to 430 per annum, and found. Otago, similar 


to. . The advantages distinctly pointed outrvere— wages for artisans— dairymaids, £40 to £5% and 
:a free passage to persons deemed eligible ; certainty found ; farm servants, £66 to £60 per annum, and 
of' employment at good wages on arrival; a pleasant found ; female cooks, £46 to £50 per annum,, and 
and salubrious climate ; and domicile in a respect- found; general servants, £30 to £38, and found j 
able law-abiding community. We drew no com- gardeners, 25s. per week, and found ; housemaicls; 
parison between Hew Zealand and the United £20 to £25 per annum, and fomid ; labourers, 8s., a 
States as a field for immigrants, nor do we intend day; miners, 10s. a clay; ploughmen, £66to£60per 
to do so now, further than to say that, from, all annum, and found; shepherds, £66 tol466i per 
• accounts, vast numbers of artisans and labourers in annum, and found.’ Some information is added, to 
the chief American cities are at present thrown out tke effect that, on the arrival of two vessels at Otago 
of work by a severe financial cpllapse—a condition 'with immigrants, ‘aU were , engaged immediately, 
of things that would be painfully aggravated by | Probably another hundred men would, haya been 
any, inflow of operatives from the old country. I hired eagerly.’ 

, , :Sinee specifying some of the circumstances which Having perfect confidence in these details, as well 
; lecoHiTuend New Zealand to favourable considera- as in the salubrity and agreeable climate of New 
:ticni:,wp,have -received fresh information from a Zealand, we cannot, hesitate to repeat our recom- 
, Mend , in,. tha, colony on which every reliance may mendations of one or other of the provinces of that 
,,be: plftcedv ;, Ik from Wellington, colony, as peouIiaiiy favonrable for -th6; rBoeption: 

23,d Noyember :18'73, hB saysr^ We are now offering of intending emigrants of the labouring class Who 
free; v passages, to all :,who can pass the selection, are desirous of bettering: their condition, - In our 
siW^.s do pappers _ or infirm people, but, former article : on . the subj’ect, it was stated that 

persons able and willing:,to work , of all kinds are : ‘‘applications: in all eases should, be made to. the’ 

: in riTgcnt demand, espeoially .good domestic servants, agents in London, Edinburgh; and other large 
A ship, the Helm Denny, came in last week from to-wns, whose ofiioes may be .easily discovered.’ On ' 
London, with one hundred and thirty immigrants consideration, wo think that additional faoililies 
—a mere drop in the bucket, I went yesterday shquld be offered. Many, we fear, will not take 
to Mount Cook Barracks to sea them. They the trouble to seek out these offices ; nor, from the 
were a very tply, resectable body, Borne girls vast number of visionary schemes afloat, is much 
from London were 'among them, One,,'a 'Smart confidence placed in prosjieotnses, advertisements, 
little' toie, aged seventeen, 'had been 'm service and newspaper notices. The New Zealand authori- 
since she was eleven, In her last place she got tics seem to be at their wits’ end to lu'oeuro 
three shillings per week. Here, she was already sufficiency of labour. What they should do is 
feng^W at ten shiUings. The cUniate seemed to depute some trustworthy person practically 
to strike them, One also remarked; “How dean aequainted with the circumstances to bring the 
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subject, by public lecture, under the notice of himself Disappointment did not sour him— for 
localities, with power to malce such selections from vinegar is not made in a nioment-^but rendered, 
the labouring population as may seem advisable, him at once both desperate and dangerous. To 
In shorty personal, not merely literary e.^ertion, is conclude this slight sketch of Mr Eiohard Milbank’s 
necessary. In this, ns in some other matters, the character, we must add in fairnes.s, that^ in addition 
obtrusive is the only effective principle. w. c. to the great attraction of his looks, he was what is 
. — — — — . — ^ — . — termed (by a not very di-scerning class of critics, 

THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. exceedingly ‘good company,’ and was the 

idol of Ins particular public — which was to be 
OHAPTEE III.— THE BKOTHEKS. found for the inost p.art within the walls of the 

Theeb are some natures that never count the f&ms Soitci club, at Hilton, .and was confined even 
cost of anything they can obtiiin on credit, hut there to two apartments, the cardTroom and the 
think only of the griitificatioii of the moment ; hilliard-room. . It is thij:her that he is now w.alking, 
hut this could not be said with justice of Kiehard with a face more than ordinarily flushed, and a 

Milbank; he thought only of his oum perannat look of triumph in his large tilue eyes, which 

gratification, it is true, but he sometimes looked curiously contrasts with the frown above them, 
forward to it a week, or even a month, in advance. ‘She is mine,’ mutters he to himself, ‘ though 
He had come that afternoon, just as Mr Tliorne not on my own terms. She will keep her promise 
had foreseen, while yet a chance of prosperity now, no matter what happens, Though John may 
remained to him, to persuade Maggie to become have robbed me of the money, that should have: 
his wife; and, if, possible, upon the instant— that been mine, he will miss the prize he :ha.s: chiefly ; 
is as soon as the law would permit them to many, aimed at^and I shall win it-~^A 

Of ‘ saving common-sense,’ he had none, and even is it?’ The last words are uttered': aloud,, ini a 

his wits (of which he had plenty) were rendered rough, rude tone, and addressed to one whcc has. ' 
almost wholly useless to him, from his excessive stopped him in the street — a man of about , 
egotism. Having decided upon some line of con- his own age, tall and fair, and comely as himself, 
duct conducing to his own pleasure, ha did not give yet by no means like him in other respects, 
himself the trouble to place himself in the position The unhealthy flush upon Richard’s , cheek is in 
of the person through whom the pleasure was to be this case merely a wholesome colour, slightly 
obtained- an omission that forms the social safe- heightened, however, by the present reiioontre j thB: 


gnard of the world, which would else he at the flowing beard is absent, and the brown hair does 
feet of the Selfish. Yet even he perceived that to not curl no crisply ; it is long, and has the appear- 
have put off his proposal until he was actually pro- anee of Doing throvi'n back, like the hair of angels 


nounoed a beggar by his uncle’s will, would lay carved m stone: the expression, of the face, too, if 
him open to some suspicion of selfishness. As it not angelic, is patient, tender, and serious. 

Was, the meagre hope of his having been left ‘I want to have a few words with you, Richard.’ 
something by old Matthew Thurle, was the rag ‘If yon want to have words with me, I will 
with which he covered his shamelessness. He had not balk, von,’ answered the other scornfully, 
offered himself to Maggie, whether he should be ‘ But I shall not pick and choose for.mine, I warn 
rich or poor, and what more, said he to himselfj you.’ ^ 

could he expected of any man ? ‘ Yon :shaU not have the pretence of (inarrel, 

He was very fond of Maggie — after his’fasliion : brother, if I can help it. I wish to speak to. yon; 
prouder of her, when she was present, than of any for your own good.’ . . . 

other girl in the world ; hut m her absence, her ‘ That is so like Mr Morality ! ’ returned Richard,' 

image did not by any means so monopolise his with a sneering laugh. ‘ You are alwaj^ Harry 
heart as to prevent it receiving other impressions, the good hoy, and I Tommy the, had :,“For: my 
ThoSe :;who were the most charitable to Richard own good,” forsooth ! It was for my good, :I suppose, 
Milbank’s faults,: lamented his ‘extreme suscepti- that you gained niv iincle’S: ear,: and poisoned, ; it 
bility •’ .others called him a dissolute and ahan- gainst me, so that he has .cut me off with ashill- 
doned fellow. As to his protestations of peni- ing! “Being thus without the means of self-:: 
teiioe and resolutions of amendment, it would have indulgence, my dear, brother Richard,” yon say to:, 
Iseen a compliment to call them moonshine ; they yonrBelf,:“ mn8t , needs become temperate, and 
were not even a genuine reflection of virtue. He diligent, - and sober, and will have canso , to bless, 
adopted them as expressions most likely to please me for the (/cod I have done him.’’ — iBah, yon , 
Maggie’s ear ; just : as, had she been of a more hypocrite!’ : 

frivolous disposition, he would have used the ‘ Yon do me wrong, brother ; but to that I am 
language of ifattery or passion. If there was any accustomed — 

recognisecl caUing in :life: in. which he woiild have . ‘ There: , .h^ again 1’ interrupted Richard:; 

succeeded, it would have been that of the stage- ‘it is Tartufe himself: “Pray, spit upon me; I 
lover ; for, whether the object of his adoration had like to be spat upon.” 'Upon my soul, John, I 
:heett a ‘singing chambermaid’ or: a ‘setionswidow,’ have half a mind to gratiK you/. And with an , 
he would have played his part equally woU. The exclamation of disgust and loathing, he spat upon 
wits of moat sharp people run to making money, the mOund. ' ■ 

and there stagnate, as an a pond of yeEow mud 5 ‘You will not allow me to talk with you,: and 
but those of Richard ran to making love. They keep my self-respect, it seems,’ continued John, 
had also another channel— which the virtuous Milbank, the colour in Ms cheek as deep by this 
vaguely call ‘gambling transactions:’ but in this time as that his brother wore;. ‘I will thbrefore 
he was not so suecessfuli though equally diligent, give my waming, and have done with* it. Yon 
This man, however, was not a mere selfish voluptn- .have , coloured; clothes, I see; let me: ad vise you 
ary, :, Y^hen passion was aroused, he heoame reek- to put on. black ones ; and, at aU;; eyents-r-tunless 
less of all consequences, not only to othert, hut you' wish to -learn better ways in the school of 
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aaversity in tlie manner you just spoke of— do not moj you would not perkaps kave. been iiUite so 
omit to attend tke funeral to-morrow.’ smooth-tongued! If I, could only have got her to 

‘ Wfiut, in the Eiend’a name, do you mean ? Is it marry me to-day, and appear among them all 
possible that yoii have the assurance to dictate to to-morrow, with Maggie tucked under my arm! 
me as to what! think proper to wear, or to do! .27iat would he a; triumph worth all Uncle Thurle's 
Why, one Would> thiiik you had . seen our uncle’s money, and would have snuffed out , Mr John’s 
wm and, as his heir, were already lording it over exultation pretty completely. However, it’s almost 
your beggared hrother,’ ' as good as that already. I ’m in luck to-day, and 

‘I have not seen his will; but I know-~no shall go in for a “plunge ” on the strength of it.’ 
matter.how— so niuoli of its contents as to say. that Then, sticking his hat rakishly on . one side, and 
there is hope for you yet, if you will but pay a wMstling gaily, he pursued his way to the club, 
decent respect to his memory.’ 

' What t he ’IV he tliere ^himself, will hG,_ the ohaptee iv .—" she sans sotroi.’ 

unnatural old scoundrel, and execute a codicu ! 

I dMy him to do that, for, under the circumstances, 'The Olub’at Hilton, as it was designated by 
he inimt needs set fire to the parchment. If he its frequenters, and rightly_so, since there was no 
could haye token his money with him, as somebody other similar establishment in the town, was a build- 
says, it would ^ll have mcW by this time.’ ing so large and handsome that it might have 

'Matthew Thurle is passed out of our judgment,’ dared comparison with many of its . metropolitan 
returned J.o^ Milbank gravely, ‘and I wiU not brethren; but this scale of grandeur had neoes- 
hear him slandered. I have cleared my conscience, sitated that its members should be more numerous 
and given you your warning ; whether you take it than select. While, therefore, it numbered amongst 
or not, lies with yourself, Richard.’ He was about them the piarliamentary representatives of the 
to move away, when the .other laid his hand irpon borough, aud many scions of the county families, 
his arm, and almost all the members, male, of the local 

5 ‘ One moment, Jolm ; you have forgotten some- aristocracy, it was forced to extend itself beyond 
thing.’'' ^ these Emits, aud to admit individuals . of inferior 

rank, and whose quaEfications for club, society 
‘Ydu have forgotten to finish off your Ettle were chiefly comprised in their ability to pay the 
speech t after the words “Cleared my conscience, entrance-money and subscriptions, It .had .been.; 
and given you warning,” you should have added; fondly hoped that the considerable expense of 
“And now I wash my hands of you. Tommy.” tliese would have deterred ‘the tag-rag and bob- 
The hypocrites never conclude •anything, you toE’ — as the large manufacturers in IIEton were 
know, without washing their hands.’ . given to designate their less wholesale brethren— 

For an instant, when his hrother had said; ‘You from desiring to be admitted to the Sans Soueij 
have forgotten something,’ John MEbank had been whereas, this was the very class that was found 
in hopes that he was touched by the effort which he most ambitions of the honour, aud who paid their 
had honestly. made to avert his Worldly ruin ; but money with the greatest cheerfulness, On the 
•one look at his mocking face had been sufficient to first starting of the club, a few of them had been 
dissipate this hope, and he had turned upon his admitted, as we have said, from necessity; but these, 
heel before the last insulting words had been fully like ‘ the small end . of the wedge,' had made way 
spoken. Richard watched his retiring form with a for the entrance of their Mends en wmsse, and when 
grimsmEe; the more aristocratic members would have closed the 

‘'That is aman who, avoiding wines^ and dainty flood-gates,, they had found the stream of' demoo- 
meats-^which inflame the flesh— is said to Eve on racy too strong for them ; they were outvoted in 
porridge, and he might have saved his breath to their own palace, and from thenceforth condemned 
pool it. ' Yes, yes, my friend ; it is Efcely enough to oouflne their exclusiveness to shrugs of the 
you should, wish to be friends, knowing how you shoulders and liftings of the eyelids. Far he . it 
have robbed me. It would be a fine thmg, indeed, from us to suggest that ' lower dockyard people,’ to 
if yott; could oust me from the old man’s wEl, and use Mr Jingle’s definition of sooial inequality, are 
Eve Eke &.lord.at,EQsebank, while I am apauper, necessarily inferior in good behaviour to; 'upper 
and, yet keep yoursoE' on good terms ivitn your dockyard peopile,’ retaE 'folks to wholesale, or. the 
viatiml-.rBetter stEl,^ Master John, if you ‘poor but honest’ class of the community generally 
could'take Wicked. Tommy’s sweetheart away from to ‘swells’ of any description. But the. interlopers 
^:him^ :and marry her yoiirseE— also for his good, no at the. Sans Soud/wm of = a ; peeuEan and nbjec- i 
doubt,.: If it had not been that I had got the whip- tionablekind,:. They; were not the lesser order; 
,.hand:;0f ; Mms ^ T should not .have kept , my of manufacturers themselves, but their, sous and* 
.temper so .ea^ly,; ; :What the deuce did the feEow nephews, who aspired to f sink : the ; shop,’ and who; 
meau with his; ‘‘ There, is hope for you yet i” Does endeavoured to shew themselves .the equals of their ' 
h6: ;0alh;|be..nhan6e_ of; ; U: five pound note to buy: sooial superiors by out-bidding them in the extrav- 
a mOumitig-ring with “hope?’’ Confound him! agance of their club dinners, and the amount of 
what does he mean by telBug me to change these their stakes at cards, Gld , Matthew Thurle,; for 
clothes, aud he at the funeral to-moriow ? Why, instance, a much respected man in his way, but in 
im means to save his own tredit, no doubt. If I a comparatively small way of . busiuess as an 
should not m there, it would he a protest against employer of labour, would never have dreamed of 
my uncles injustice, and indirectly gainst himself, thrustmg himself into the society of the magnets 
lor having taken advantage of it. That is as (fLea® of HEton ; whereas, Richard MEbank, Ms nephew, 
Us crystal. As it happens, Brother J ohn, I- do mean having been left by his father with a few hundreds 
® ft t funeral, though not because of any- a year of his own, had joined the SmsSouai on the 
ttgg that now have said, Ah, if you' only, knew very first opportunity, and had spent and lost more 
Whose^^pretty face and cherry ups had persuaded money there than most of its frequenters. The 






Mr GrealiEttn in, sucb. good sooial stead during 
election timej kis ,taot, ms knowledge ol mankind, 
Ms %eSB 0 ,, are fully -as nsaful to him at the whist i 
table; bnt even though so successful at, that game, 
he would yet be popular, but for a certain malicious 
humour wHoh he cannot control. 

‘ Attend to your game, aird don’t remind a man 
of his misfortunes, Gresham/ says the ex-banker 
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chib in its outward aspect was still as respectable 
as its founders : Could have desired : the dining- 
room, indeed, was ocoasionally occupied by parties 
of young men who loved ohanipagne, not %yiselyj 
but too well, and whose loud laughter would ' 
cause some potent and reverend senior, taking his 
port in dignified , solitude, to level at them his 
double eye-glasses in reprehension or contempt ; 
hut the Well-stocked library was as silent .as the 
grave, : and much .less generally tenanted ; the 
strangers’ room . froze your blood with its cold 
seclusion ; and in the stately drawing-room, save 
for the falling leaf (of a newspaper), or the dropping 
of a coal in the fireplace, there was an unbroken 
hush at all times. It was to these rooms that the 
original members of the Sans Souci for the most 
part confined themselves. They knew nothing, 
or aft’eoted to know nothing, of the ‘goings on’ 
ill the card-room and the billiard-room. In the 
former, afternoon play had been of lata established, 
a thing which, ' Common enough . in London, is 
thought in itself , to be an improper proceeding 
in the pirovinces, and the stokes wore .rumoured 
to he high— -very much higher than the rules of 
the club' coUhtenanoed, which, indeed, were set at 
defiance altogether. The ■ committee had been 
appealed to, it was true, for the correction for this 
innovation ; hut qids eicstodiei, &c. who shall ooinniit 
a committee man ? The majority of the executive 
of the Sans Souci, as it was now constituted, were 
sinners in this respect themselves. 

It is itp to the card-room, three stories high, 
and placed, thereby, out of the supervision of 
venerable seniors, unless possessed of respiratory 
powers seldom allotted to ' their epoch of Ufe, that 
Eiohard Milbank takes his way. It is an apart- 
ment that affects a dim and chastened- gloom, that 
might seem adapted to quite another purpose. The 
/blinds are drawn down over the ivindows, and 
the only light - from within is that afforded by 
wax : candles fastened into the card-tables, and 
smtooUnted by green shades, so as to shield the 
glare from the, eyes of the players. Many of them 
are already assembled, for Eiohard, usually a moat 
punctual attendant^, /has been delayed to-day by 
his visit to Maggiei . A chorus of reproving voices 
greets his iappearance. 

‘Dick MEbank late for school ; you shall have 
a bad. mark/ cries one: florid-faced old gentleman, 
the Ealstaff of the Veard-room, Mr Eoberts. He 
was once a banker in Hilton, but ha-ring had some 
disagreement With his firm, retired from it, and 
ihas diad for years no other oooupatiOii than that 
in whioh he is now eugaged, 

‘His bad mark: is to come to-morrow.'—Is not 
that so, Dick?’ inquiredi another, looking up for 
a moment from his cards. This is Lawyer Gresham, 
whose presence m the Sotw Eoitci is not o-vring to 
its new blood at all (upon which circumstance he 
secretly prides .himself), blit to the influence . of a 
certain borough member,, said to: be much indebted, 
for his seat for Hilton to this gentleman's: election 
eering skill. The clever tactics that have stood 


rebukefully. ‘Besides, though the show of hands 
is certainly against our friend, he may come out 
at the head: of the poU, after all.— May you not, 
Dick ? You don’t wear your uncle’s colours, though; 

I see, eh ?’ 

_ Everybody laughs at Falstaff’s sally, : which is 
directed against the new-comer’s gay clothes. 

‘I shall put them on to-morrow at the hustings,’ 
answers Eichard audaciously. 

. ‘ Your brother is wearing them already/ con- 
tinued Mr Eoberts : ‘ he was looking so very 
sombre in the street to-day, that it struck me he 
would have no woeful looks left for to-morrow’a 
ceremony, and I had “a good mind to recommend 
him to black his face. However,! am sure I 
hope, as we all do, that he will not play Jacob to 
your Esau, and rob yon of yom’ birthright,’ 

‘ Hear, hear 1 ’ answered more than one voice, 
for Eichard, as we have akeady '.said, was really 
poxmlar in his own ch-cle, and besides, he had ■ 
very bad luck at cards. 

‘ Yes, indeed, lot ns hope it will all come right/ : ; 
observed Ifr Gresham, ‘ for we shaE: all be son’i/, to 
hsB you, my good fellow.’ 

This was a barbed shaft, for everybody knew : , 
that if Eichard Milbank should be disimerited . 
by his uncle he would have no more money tov 
venture. 

‘Come and cut in here, and win Gresham’s: 
money ; that ’s the only way to stop his moxith,,- 
Dick/ cried Mr Eoberts good-humouredly ; ‘ we , 
are playing “ pounds and fives.'” 

. . Sovereign qDoints and five potmds on the.mbber 
are heavy stakes for any gentleman in a small 
way of business, and Eichard generally confined 
himself to the points without the bet, wMch was 
euphoniously termed ‘ flat pounds ; ’ but, as we 
have seen, he , considered himself in luck’s way 
to-day, and had come to the club with the inten- : 
tion ^of having ‘a plunge’ — a phrase -which, 
describes not only a cold bath, but also, a deter- ■ 
mination to gamble. He therefore touched .the 
whist-tahle with his hand, in token that he , 
intended: to cut in when the rubber should be 
concluded. 

As he dklso, ‘ Dick, a word with you I ’ whispered 
a voice in his ear. 

The whisperer was one of his most intimate asso- 
ciates, a young man of his own age, very dark . 
and swarthy, and of herculean proportions, by name 
Dennis .Blake, : This man had led the same, soi't 
of life Eichard himself ; had gone a little faster,: 
perhaps, and. sunk a little lower in the mud, but.:; 
of that /theie were no outword traces in his: , cas&: 
He : had ; a frame and constitution that, for - the .: 
present bade , defiance to aE inroads. 

Look '.hero, Dick: it’s against . the rules,: 
know/ observed this geutlcman, taking :: Milbankr 
laride, ‘-for you to out in at that table.’ 

‘Enles ! :What rules ?’ inquired the. other impa- :: 
tiently, -as, though lules were not very binding 
in his eyes, at all events, but that any which migw 
interfere with his own pleasure were, ipsoft^fa,: 
absurd and powerless, 

. ‘WeE, it -was settled by the comjnitiee, last 
night, old feEow, that if a man had not paid his 
debts of the previous day, he was not to, sit down 
to play. I don't refer to your debts to me, 
you Icnow,' added the speaker hastily, perceiving 
Eichard’s &ce to darken UE it almost reached the 
complexion of his own ; .‘of course I know you’re 
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aa straight as a die, but there are other creditors of 
yours here "who might make themselves unpleasant. 
I thought I would put you on your gnard.'^^ : 

Mohard was weU that this own peculiar 

I'rieud of his, Dennis Blake— ‘Denny,’ as he some- 
times called him, ‘for love and euphony’— was 
'speaking two words, for himself, and one for the 
‘other creditors yet it would have hardly suited 
him. to say so, since it must needs have provoked 
an open rupture. Moreover,, he wanted to play, 
and his wish was ever a law to him, 

‘Oh, thanks,’ said he dryly ; ‘but I think I’ll 
risk it. Whatever happens, I shall settle with 
everyhody to-morrow, youknbw,. yourself included.’ 

Eichaicl Milbank did really intend to ‘settle 
With everybody,’ if he found himself mcjitioned to 
any considerable figure in his uncle’s wiU: if not, 
he would also settle with them, in the sense of 
never entering the doors of the club again, or 
having a word to say to them. He had still a few 
hundreds left — for he was not so foolish as to 
denude himself of ready-money, if it could possibly 
he avoided — enough to keep himself for a week or 
iwOj and afterwards, when he should have persuaded 
Maggie to marry him, as he felt confident of doing, 
to defray the expenses of his honeymoon; and, 
■beyond that period, it was not his nature to concern 
'himself:' ■ '■ 

■ ‘Well, if you really are going to pay to-morrow, 
Dick, honour bright,’ hesitated Blake ; ‘ onlj’-, the 
notion here is’ (and the speaker looked about him 
with a depreciating air) ‘ that it is all up with your 
expectations. You can’t wonder at fellows looking 
sharp after their money ; it’s every one for himself, 
yon .know, in this room.’ 

‘Is it?’ relied Richard bitterly. ‘It seems to 
me, Blake, that some of you fellows are just a little 
greedy. You have had a good deal of my money 
among you.’ 

. ■'That may he : but. if they have won of: you, 
they have lost to others.’ . 

It was curious to remark how this gentleman, 
would persist in putting ‘they’ for ‘you;.’ the 
thing, that ho perhaps still called his conscience, 
dead to ordinary questions of right and wrong, had 
BtUl: some vitality in this particular , matter, : and 
taxed him with greed and harshness to his friend. 
It 'WgS still more curious to observe how quietly 
thei othertoofc his interference, , Neither advice nor 
warning: would. Richard Milbank have submitted 
to : for an :inBtant^ : & lips the most reverend 
and authoritative i aud as for menace, he would 
have resentedit with .the most passionate audacity. 
..He:: was. savage with Blake, of course, and would 
:havev discharged , his obligation to Mm . by push- 
ing him over an alpine jirecipioo had a safe oppor- 
tunity offered, with a great deal of satisfaction; but 
themppermoatdesire.in. his mind at present: was to 
have his ‘ ;^luime:;’. . and the whim . of the ■ moment, : 
as - usual vfith ihimj'iwas stronger than 'aught' else. 
Without replying to his fiiendh last rejoinder, he 
moved towards the table, and as the rubber chanced 
to be just then brought to a conclusion, he cut in. 
It is not necessary to follow his fortunes ; suffice it- 
to say that, like the majority of presentiments that 
occur to ns (though we only remqmhor those that 
are fulfilled), his notion' that he was in luck that 
day was not realised with respect to the possession 
of good cards. He ‘put on’ the money— -aa gam-' 
hlei's (most anomalously) do, with the iutention.of 
‘pulling it off’ again-Ihut it was always pulled off 


by his adversaries. In the endj he lost all he had 
in his pocket, and increased his already considerable 
debt to Dennis Blake by fifty pounds. : This last, it 
was true, concerned him very little, since, if things 
went badly for him in the will, he never intended 
to pay him a shilling. But not daring to play on 
credit with any one else, he had encroached upon 
the sum he had designed for the expenses of his 
honeymoon, wMoh would now have to be curtailed 
to three weeks at farthest. Even to reckless Richard, 
the future looked gloomy that evening, as he took 
his way to the Jew clothier’s to furnish liiniself 
forth with a suit of ‘ inconsolahles,’ as the shopman 
termed it, against the all-important morrow. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL RAMBLE ON THE 
. LINCOLNSHIRE COAST. 

For the genuine and practical ornithologist, there 
is no season more favourable for his outdoor obser- : 
vations than the month of October. This, perhaps, 
is more the case on the eastern side of the kingdom, 
on whose extensive and very diversified seaboard 
there is, throughout this month, an almost daily 
arrival of migratory wanderers to be noted— either 
winter visitants, on onr shores, in our fields, hedge- 
rows and woodlands, or mere travellers, tarrying 
awhile, for shorter or longer periods, before resum- 
ing their flight to milder and less variable climes. 
The day we had chosen for our purpose. (October 
21st) was in one respect anything hut a .fortunate 
one. As in early morning we drive towards the 
coast, along the straight and ugly marsh road, fenced 
in with its parallel lines of dark and sluggish drain, 
appearances are the reverse of cheerful. To right 
and left stretches the interminable flat, scarce 
relieved from utter dreariness by solitary farm- 
steads, standing at wide intervals apart, each with 
its attendant line of gigantic ricks— such oorn-ricks 
as wo never see out of Lincolnshire or fertile Holder- 
ness — looming in the gray morning like the hulls 
of a stranded Armada; beyond these, the chttreh 
towers of marsh viUages, with their surroundings 
of trees and houses, grouped closely together, -and 
apparently covering hut little stoob in the great 
plain — ^mere oases in this marsh desert, 

For leagues no other trees did mark 

The level waste, the rounding gray. , : 

Over all, a sky of roUing rain-cloud, .broken along 
the eastern and sea horizon by an angry streak ; of : 
sunrise, crimson and flaming — 

V A flery dawing wild with wind. : 

The wind'is cold: and cutting— damp and raw with 
the coming: rain — ^north-west at 'present, but back- 
ing slowly to southward, and: then : to south-east-r;. 
a most certain sign of a wet day. 

The shivering cattle gather in groups at the 
corners of the big pastures, with their bariis turned 
to the drifting storm ; and under the drain-hank, a 
pair of black two-year-old cart colts, their long 
sweeping tails pressed closely to their thighs, are 
endeavouring to gain shelter to leeward of an old 
gnarled, hawthorns vain attempt, for the wind 
drives the rain through the busX thick 'as it is, 
scattering the red and yellow leaves, yet making 
the olnsters of bright haws to shine. and glisten 
lifcq hunches of coral. 
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As to biriiSj as yet, we have , seen scarcely any, 
except the hoodie, Denmark crow, or gray crow, 
for the iDgua hoasta many an alias~a very 
recent, arrival^ coming from the second week 
to the end of October^ — a bird wary and pre- 
cise in his movements, rarely_ extending his 
travels, very far inland, hut giving, preference 
to the marshy districts of the east coast, _ and 
the muddy fore-shores of our great tidal rivers. 
With a yte, yhit, yhit, the little hrown pipits, 
birds of the muirland, the moimtain, and the 
mamh, flit before ns along the side of the big 
drains ; we notice one much darker than the rest, 
which we believe is a closely allied species,, the 
shore pipit. The lark tries to soar and sing, 
hut has no heart to lose himself in the clouds on 
such a morning, 'and there is no rising sun to greet, 
so he rapidly descend.s to join his mates amid the 
yellow stubble. At this season, immense flocks of 
larks appear on the east coast, coming from the 
continent. ,, We : have occasionally seen the salt 
marshes, after a wild night, literally swarming 
' with ' them. : ■ ■ 

; AbO'Ve, in. the gray mist and rain, we hear the 
chattfe of a flock of fieldfares, passing from the 
coast, to the woods and hedgerows of the inclosed 
and well timbered district skirting the wold hiOs ; 
these birds have probably arrived during the night, 
and are now. moving, inland. Were it not for 
their familiar cry, we might easily have mistaken 
them for a flight of missel thrushes. ^ 

, At last, the long, straight, and wearisome road 
, comes, to an end, and we pull up against a huge 
' lobk-pit, the main oiitfal! for the marsh district, ; 
where the great system of .drainage enters the s(3a : 
.hard by this is a lonely littlo, tavernj the last house 
On the .coast, , Oh sueh a morning it has a most 
desolate , , and dreary aspect. Nor‘ are, appearances 
, improved as we ‘ gaze, inside , at. the; one chOerless; 
'hrich-^paved, flreless. robm, the floor a foot or more 
below the , level of the surrounding marsh, with the 
' walls to half their height green, and mouldy with 
exuding damp. , : There is a : vault-Hlce smell of 
decayed wood about the place. Adjoining are some 
tumble-down, ramshaolde outbuildings and stables. 
The whole place has such 'a; ootofortless, forsaken 
look, that we are not sorry to turn our face coast- 
wai'dy notwithstanding: the rain is coming down in 
a steady persistent manner, which leaves no doubt 
of its long continuance. ' 

: Beyond the lock-pit, skirting each side of the 
: bigdmin, and then bending suddenly both to the 
, right and left, is a long lone grassy mound, vvhioh 
looks not unlike the face of a . battery, were it not 
■ that it extends as far as we can see in each direc- 
tion. : This is the sea-dike or embankment, without : 
whose protection vain wonld he the efforts of man 
to cultivate the rich loam, or graze those lovely 
green pastures' we have lor the last half-hour been ; 
driving across. > 

Beyond the embankment, but at a great distance,, 
so extensive is the coast, we can just distinguish, 
the masts of more than one hopelessly stranded 
vessel. In the outfall on our left are lying, half- 
buried in the ooze, for the tide is out, two keels, 
for so the vessels ’aro. called, which monopolise ; a 
considerable portion of the coasting-trade of the 
Humber. . ' 

' A dark-looking bird, a little larger than a snipe, , 
rises with a Itad whistle from a . sedge-fringed pool . 
in an adjoiuing field; It is .the gfeen, sand-piper, a 


beautiful, harmless,, and highly ornamental bird; 
but, from its strong aromatic flavour, totally unfitted 
for the table. It hatches its young in the north of 
Europaj and the eggs have never, wo believe,: been 
found in this country ; although we have strong 
reasons for thinking a .pair or two occasionally 
do remain with us. Indeed, . the nidification 
of the green sandpiper was, till late years, a 
mystery ; it is now hnown that it deposits : its 
four egg.s in old deserted nests of other birds, in 
trees, and at a considerahlo altitude, and some dis- 
tance from the nearest water. How the young are 
conveyed to the ground by the parent birds, is yet 
an ornithological puzzle. Perhaps; as with the 
woodcock, which has been seen to carry its young 
down at evening from the woods to their feeiling- ■ 
grounds, the young one snugly tucked under the 
thighs of the parent bird. , 

A heron rises slowly from the next drain, thrusts 
hack Ms head, , stretching: downwards at the: same 
time his rudder-like legs, and: goes sailing , away to: 
windward, with regular beats or pulsations of his 
rounded concave wings. How slowly and sedately., 
ho seems to fly'and yet the Duke of Argyll :.:tel!s: 
us, in' The Eeign of Law, that these : apparently, 
slowly moving pinions seldom make less.than frottt: 
one hundred and twenty to one hundred and fifty 
downward strokes in a minute. 

But here are the ‘fitties,’ hundreds of acres in . 
extent, running out beyond the embankment till .. 
they join the mud and sand, of the level, coast,- 
They bear a striking contrast to the rich and fertile: 
district , we, Isavo just left ! these have,: however,:, 
one thing in common, a thick covering of green 
herbage; hut the green of the ‘fitties’ is not the 
emerald green of rich feeding-grasses, but the 
green of such plants as love the salt waves and salt 


OQO-'UXCCi.CcSPi ' 

Tho ■'ihiforinily of this otherwise level tract is 
everywhere broken by many a winding oreek.and: 
'water-course, .passable only at low tide; pools of 
salt water, like miniature lakelets, and , reflecting, 
the dull sky, everywhere ‘ dot: the .: surface—the 
chosen feeding-grounds of : many a wader; .even as 
we . step, across the embankment, , a redsiiaiih; 
springs, and with - a . wild . and : <piorulous_ , wail, 
arousing many a comrade feeding unseen . in the. 
muddy hollows, flies oil seaward. But where is 
the sea 1 for at present it is not visible, although 
far off in the mistydistanoewe hear its ‘melancholy, 
long-withdrawing roar.- , . Beyond the ‘fitties,’. a, 
waste of sand stretches, for it is dead low-water, to 
an immense distance :; and along the horizon, under, 
that white haze, which clings pallrlifce .to the 
damp earthj is the gray sea, moaning - and. chafing 
on the yeUow beach, 

A coast , 

Of evor-shiftlng sand, and far away - 
‘ The phantom birelo of a moaning sea. ' ‘ ' 

Black, gaunt, and weird-like, the ribs of a wrecked 
vessel, with a sad tale of sorrow. clinging to it, 
stand out like blasted stumps against the gray 
horizon; and the far-away call of the curlew comes 
to us plaintive and shrill as the wail of drowning 
men. 

Immense flocks of knots, dunlins, and ringed 
plover, many hundreds together, are flj'ing along 
the shore, now careering high aloft;' and then 
instantaneously, as if by a preconcerted signal or 
word of command, shooting downwards, almost 
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observation.' Wtere : the blue: drift-olay .crops upy 
•we can make but >vith our glass numerous black.- 
and-wbite bii’ds, latber larger than -woodoocka, 
having orange biUs and legs. They are running 
briskly to and fro over the hard mud, foraging for , 
various sheU-fiai; the fishermen call them ‘sear 
pies’ or ‘ sea-woodoooks.’ Their true name is the 
oyster-catcher, once nesting in eonsiderahle num- 
bers on this coast! but of late years they have 
forsaken the district during the breeding-tune, in 
consequence of the great , destruction and plunder- 
ing of their eggs. 

Many gulls have gone lazily past in the direc- 
tion of the HaiE Sand. We have identified five of 
the common species on this coast. — ^namely, the 
greater and lesser black-backed, the herring, the 
common, and the brown-headed gulls. Blocks, too, 
we have seen, of dunlin and ringed dotterel ; and 
amongst the former, a few birds resembling dunlin, 
and rather longer and with sharper wings. They 
are curlew sandpipers, and rather rare waders on 
these shores. Many knots have also gone, by, -and : 
we have shot half-a-clozen specimens; aE young birds 
of the year, with the under parts tinted a Hghtish 
buff colour. These knots are to us always a source - 
of wonder. They appear in the autumn in im- 
mense flocks on the sea-coasts of Great Britain and 
other countries, traveEing as far south as the Medi- 
terranean. In the spring, they return northward 
to their breeding-stations; and we have seen them 
late in May on the Humber mud-flats in- their 
beautiful nuptial dress, having the under parts a rich , 
ruddy chesnut. In this plumage they are totaEy 
unlike the familiar gray bird seen hanging in 
clusters during the latu autumn or early winter 
months almost in any game-shop in our: coast, 
towns. This ruddy summer plumage is peculiar , 
to several of our wading birds ; it is assumed by 
both the bar- tailed and black-tailed godwits, by 
the sanderling, the curlew sandinper, aud the two 
phalaropes. , , : 

, Within less than twenty yards of us, on the other 
side of the wreck, we can watch our feathered friends, 
by peeping through the . black timbers ; a pair oi, 
bar-tailed godwits are busily looking for then din- 
ner in a salt pool.; they keep proMng the wet :sand 
with their long, slightly recurved hills, occasionally 
extracting some species of annelid, whioh^ before 
swaHo-yving, is cariMully washed by shaking it -under 
the water ; they are evidently, a pair of old .birds ; 
the larger of the two,: the female, . stiE retaining 
traces of the ruddy summer dress. 

Not the, least interesting of our visitors is a 
little family party of sandernngs, wMoh, pitch close 
by, and commence immediateiy.to:Tun to and fro, 
very rapidly over the hardrribbed sand. Now one, 
now another, stays to pick up some smaE sub- 
stance, and then oommences running as rapidly as 
ever. We reatUly clialingnish them fum durdin 
by the lighter gray of the upper parts, their snoivj^- 
white breasts, and short hills ; and a nearer ac- 
quaintance would shew that they have no hind 
toe, as the dunlin, has, W e walk towards -tbem, and 
they do not rise, but run On rapidly before us. We 
walk our best, yet stiE the little birds, seemingly 
without any effort, easily keep ahead ; at last wo 
break into a run, when the flock rise, and dash 
round, settling again a few hundred yards to the 
rear. 

The more we think of the migrafory flights of 
1 those sfaaE’ creatures, the more are we impressed 


brushing the : sand in. their headlong career;;, in- 
stantly flashing from hrown to. white,' or white _to 
brown, as they e.vhibit Eie lighter or darker shades 
of their plumage ; looking, as they have most aptly 
coBipaied^ like sliowei’a of . aewly coiued 
shillings. ' . ■ ^ 

Two' birds rise miiekly Eom a creek,, in the 
muddy ooze of which they have beep, feeding ; one 
falls ' to our shot, a gray plover; the -upper 
piumaHB speckled, with golden drops, such as 
we see in the familiar golden plover of oin 
marshesq and in this:- garb, which is peculiar to 
the young . of the year only, by the careless 
observer, might easily be mistaken for the latter 
bird; The 'gray plover may, however, readily be 
distinguished, at aE ages, from its golden congener, 
by having the axillary _ plume, as the tnit or 
featliera imder the wing is named, at the junction 
of that member with the body, black ; in the golden 
plover it is always white, or in young birds 
slightly marked with gray. The rump and upper 
taU coverts- also in the gray plover are white, and 
'ft- very conspicuous mark in flight; in the other, 
they ure of the same colour as the back. The 
hind toe also is absent in the golden , plover, 
but present in the gray. It is a curious fact, 
that the- young of allied .species frequently more 
closely , resemble each: other than do the adults. 
We shall see many gray plovers diiring our walk, 
as it is an abundant species on this coast ; on the 
wing, we can always pick them out from any other 
waders, as we catch momentary glances between tbe 
beats of the -wing of the inky black patth. 

■ ' Our shot has aroused the vigilant redshanks ; they 
are on the wing in parties of five to ten in various 
directions, their shriE warning cries keeping^ every 
other bird within hearing on the alert, and for the 
time we find it impossible to obtain another chance. 
Away in the direction of the old wreck we had seen 
a cluster of dark spots grouped together on a sEght 
elevation on the sands : our small but powerful bin- 
ocular shews they are some birds not unlike ducks, 
but we areyot too far off to be able to recognise them. 
By long manoeuvring, partly assisted by a hollow in 
the sands, partly by masking : our: ajiproach with 
the timbers of the -ffreck, we succeed in reaching 
a position Within leas than three hundred yards of 
onr-Qbjeot ; but it is no use ; they have,already :got 
a motion -tirat something is wrong, and aE run 
togefher in a dump, sticking out -their heads and 

■ neolm in a most gooselEre manner ; by this, and 
their gait,:-at once betraying their genus— they are 
geese, smtdl- and dark-looking. As they get on the 
■wing, we: level; not our: gun, but the binocular, and 

. at- once make them out---they are Brent geese, and 
::the' tof ’w'e:havefBeea this- autumn.’ The weather 
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with the goodnesa and TOtchfuInesa : of God over 
Hia glorious creation. 

There ’s a path in the air, man may hot know, 
That guides them o’er the main 5 

And _a voice in the winds, man may not hear, 
Will call theik home again. 

; For many hours flying against a strong south- 
west wind and a driving rain, small parties of 
hooded crows have been passing in ; flying just 
above the sea, they came heavily and wearily, and 
never swerved a yard to avoid ns. Wo might have 
dropped many had they been worth the cost of a 
cartridge. 

And now for home again. What a dreary walk 
it was ; not along* the shore, for the tide had cut 
iis off ; hut, as the crow flies, straight for the inn, 
four miles away across the bleak rain-swept plain. 
Sometimes we jump the marsh-drains in our course ; 
at others, which are too big, we have to make long 
detours. The wind has hacked into the east, and 
: tlie, rain was coming down in. torrents, and before 
we reach the . not-toAe-despised shelter, we had 
experienced the full force of Kingsley’s lines : 

Dreary east winds howling o’er us ; 

. Olay lands knee-deep spread before us : 

Mire and ice, and snow and sleet, 

Aobing backs and frozen feet. 

And SO ended a very wet, but very pleasant ramble. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 

FROM DK nOBEET OHAMBEES’S SCEAP-BOOE. 

Boebs.— London swarms with bores — men, and 
women too, possessed of one idea, to which they 
devote their whole mind, or such part of it as busi- 
ness allows them to spare. Sometimes the ideas 
get no further than matter of talk, with which 
people are at all opportunities bored; but more 
ireq;Uentiy they assume shape in pamphlets, copies 
of which are, pressed on all with whom they get 
acquainted. I know one of these geniuses, wlio 
carries a stock of pamphlets in a leather reticule, 
suspended by a belt round his neck, ready for dis- 
tribution, wherever be .happens to go. A public 
meeting wMoh has just broken up, and is in -course 
of dispersal, gives him a splendid opportunity of 
emptying his wallet. The prevalent ideas of these 
bores have in: some oases a hue of plausibility, but 

as. often they are visionary crotchets. Mr M •, 

artist, has a scheme for economising the sewage of 
London, which hM gone through several transfor- 
mations, and:. proposes to save- the Thames from 
impurity, and redeem some millions a year at least. ; 
Mr Ei-J-L--,:. another artist, has :a : new . idea about 
perspective. . 1 . Speak on any other aiibjeoty and you 
iindhim a rational, man ; but mention perspective, 
and you are in for a two hoars’ lecture. He would 
represent the pillars^ of a colonnade bent outwards 
at tlie middle, as necessary for rigid truth. It is 
of no use to tellhim that the eye would be offended 
by it. ‘ Your eyee:Biust.:be.;e&ieated to:Be6 itittthe 
right way.’ He once gave a lecture, which, went on 
very wefl till .he broached this idea, and then the 
auMence set off in a fit; of meifriment, from wMch 


hd; could not recover them. Mrs A' — — is pos- 
sessed with magnifleeht ideas about Australia. It 
takes .aa hour to get a mere outline of her plans. 
Captain M— - — is all for convict management by 
the mark syetem ; and to hear Mm, you would 
think that if he were to get his idea' carried out, 
crime would soon be hauished from the earth. 
Oaptaiu M— -— [a different maa from tlie foregoing] 
has a great geographical seheme. Maps are to bo 
made and hooks written giving the name of every 
place in the world, even sand-hanks at sea, eati-: 
mated to he three hundred thousand in number ; 
the maps to be .managed by having figures of refer- 
ence instead of names, which, he justly remarks, 
sometimes extend over twenty degrees of longitude. 
Captain K- — is full of new modes of land-tenure 
in Ireland. Bring these modes into operation, and 
everything, is to go on beautifully. Mr 0~ — . is 
all for sanitary regulations, and can, give exact esti- 
mates as to wbat, in . certain eirouniatahees of aerial 
purification, would he tbe anhualbaying of soap to 
tho_ metropolis. T — — , denunciatory of hoi-se* 

racing. B , crazy about temperance.’ Hever 

loses a chance of pressing upon you the value of 
cold water. Takes two tumblers regularly before 
brealrfast. [Since tbe above was written, in 1845, 
what immense additions to tbe realms of Boredom 
by ‘ Spiritualism,’ ‘ Evolution,’ ‘Women’s Eights/ 
‘Permissive Bills,’ and other speculative topics !] - 

A FOEiaNE MADE BV A WAISTCOAT.— SoULB 
people have a,fancy for fine waistcoats. This taste 
was more common in my young days than it is 
now.: StuTing public events were apt to be cele- 
brated by patterns on waistcoats to meet the 
popular : fancy, I remember that the capture of 
Mauritius, at the close of 1810, was followed by the 
fashion of wearing Waistcoats speckled, over with 
small figures shaped like tliat island, and called 
Isle of France waistcoats. ‘ It was a galling thing' 
■for the French prisoners of war on parole to he 
confronted with these demonstrations. At court, ; 
highly ornamented waistcoats have been the fa,shion . 
for generations. George, Prince ^ of Wales, while . . 
Eegoiit, was noted for his affection for this- rich , 
variety of waistcoats, and thereby haaigs a tale. . 
His Eoyal Highness had an immenseflesire for a 
waistcoat of a particular kind, for vvhicb he : could 
discover only a piece of stuff insiifiioieut in dinien- . 
sions. It was a French material, and could not be 
matched in England, The war was raging;: and to : 


one of the Prince’s attendants interposed. ■ .,: He said 
he knew a Frenchman, M. Bazalgette; carrying, on 
husinesa-in one of the obscure streets of London, :: 
who, he was certain, would undertake: to: proceed: 
to Paris and bring away what was. wanted.- : This . 
obliging tailor was forthwith commissioned tO:- do 
liis hest to procure the requisite materiali ; : Finding : : 
that a oliauce had occurred for distinguishing: him,-: 
self, and laying the foundation of :hi3: :foi’tune;:lhs: , 
Frenchman resolved to make the attempt. It was 
a hazardous affair, for there was no regular com- 
miinication with the coast of France, 'unless for 
lettere under a cartel. Yet, Baealgette was not 
daunted. If he could only land safely in a boat, 
aE would he right. This, with some difficulty and 
manoouvring, he effected. As a pretended refugee 
hoek to his own country, he was allowed to land 
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Paris. Joyfully he -was able to pro- question, gays . that the prohibitory law and the 
tity of mateioal required for the agencies appointed, for its enforcement have in the 
3 Waistcoat ; and not less .joyfully cities wholly failed in their work ; and that, after 
to, return to Loudon with the pre- nearly twenty years’ experience of a prohibitory 
iulf Wrapped round his. person. The law, and seven or eight years’ trial of a state police 
(ade, and so waUthe tailor’s fortune specially appointed to enforce it, there are at this 
faniily. time in Boston tliree thousand places where liquors 

nT—v » ^11 are illegally sold. There are sixteen constables in 

DBS® Mbit. The world generally the city to close these places ; , and what, it asks> 
err own apparent estimate of them- with Such an army of lenders,’ 

niodest men never attain the same whom has his own cUeniele ready to sus- 

bich bustling, forward men do. _ It ^ ^ him up in business if any accident 

patience to inquire rigidly, and it is ^ , publfc and open violation of the 

upon mid carried away by the man j ^ every year, and the constables cannot 

claims ds regards The world, also, enforce it impartially and justly if they would.' If 
1 nf their force wL increased tenfold, the/ still would 

""aWs to enforceit, for the diflionlties are quite 
individuals Ifanlustoncal person p control. The Boston Adwr&sr says 

to® an anomaly ; that the sentiment of tlm 

tn is industrious in a remarkable hourly violation has taten from it every atom ot 
I speaks of him as only industrious, ^ that^ while no comp amt oi- 

hn alsn vprv inwnmiis appeal from those who have suffered by this un- 

® ^ o • controlled traffic can overstate its injuries and need 

^ ^ ^ of restraint, there ought to be provided laws which 

A PEOHIBITOEY LAW. some basis in reason and in the sympathies 

, : of the communities where they are to be enforced. 

lavvs_ m the United States to pro- There is to be a strong effort made at the approach- 
f spirituous liquors has frequently ing session of the Massachusetts legislature to pro- 
, Some allege that the laws have cure a change in the prohibitory system,’ . The 


they have been altogether a faflure. Our own 
recollections of what we saw in sevefal quarters in 
the northern states rather tend in this latter direc- 
tion. Sheheening, or illicit dealing in liquors, 
seemed far from unoommon ; so that the law only 
drove dram-drinking from puhUc to private resorts. 
Any controversy on the subject may now be said 
to be settled by what is reported by an American 
correspondent in the Times, January 16, 1874. 
He specially refers to the Massachusetts Prohibit- 
ory Law. Ho states that Mr Martin Griffin, one 
of the State Police Commission, has resigned office 
from a conscientious conviction that the law is 
abortive, cannot be properly put in execution, and, 

’ as it stands on the statute^ooks, is detrimental 
to the cause of temperance, and that it . leads to 
corruption and inefficiency. A great portion of the 
tlmB of . the commission, he adds, is spent in the 
inyestigation of charges of malfeasance against the 
oonstaHeS' whose duty it is to enforce the law, and 
.ffie believes ffirmly , that a good license law is the 
best : means . of, arriving at the result desired by 
temperance people. In practice the sale of spirit- 
uous liquors is almost unrestrained, while the 
ibusiness sof : the brewers chiefly suffers from the 
enforcement of the law. Malt liquors being in 
bulky packages and incapable of clandestine trans- ' 
portation and concealment, are easily seized, while 
the others are allowed comparatively free move- 
ment and sale ; and being the ones chiefly obtain- 
able, this accounts for tlie surprising amount of 
drunkenness visible in Boston and the Other largo 
towns. In defence of the law, General, Bates, the 
chairman of the Police Commission, has written a 
latter, in which he vigorously argues in favoui' of 
llie Board, and says they are unable to cope with 
the violators of the law, because they liaVe not 
puwer. enough. The leading journal of Hew 
England, the L’osisra Advertiser, in discussing this 


LOVE. 

Love is not made of kisses, or of sighs. 

Of clinging hands, or of the sorceries 
And subtle witchcrafts of alluiing eyes. 

Love is not made of broken whispers j no I 
Nor of the blushing cheek, whose answering glow 
Tells that the ear has heard the accents low. 

Love is not made of tears, nor yet of smiles ; 

Of quivering lips, or of enticing wilos : 

Love is not tempted; he himself beguiles, ■ 

This is Love’s language, but this is not Love. 

If , we know aught of Love, how shall w6 dare " 
To say that this is Lovo, when well aware , > 
That these are common things, and Love is rare ? 

As separate streams may, blending, ever roll 
In course united, BO, of soul to soul, 

Lovo, is the union into one sweet whole. 

As molten metals mingle ;::as a chord « 

Swells sweet in harmony ; when Lovo is lord. 
Two hearts are one, asletters fom aiword. , 

One heart, one mind, one soul, and one desire, 

A kindred fanfly, and a sister fire 

Of thought and passion ; these can Love inspire, 

This makes a heaven of earth j for this is Love. 


Piinte.d .and Published by W. k Ei CHAMBBaSf d? -Pater- 
noster Eow, Lomhon, and 389 High StreetiEDrarBrnieH. 
Also sold by ail Booksellers, 
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the hospital, and, of oourae, no such thinjf as a 
THE STREET NEWS-BOYS OP LONDON. ' sick club ' exists. uc u „ . 

The penny papers brought into existence the One of the worst features of his calling is i that 
iEdi;stry of the street sale of news. Prior to it leads to nothing better. It is true that here and 
their establishment, there were no news-boys of there, as the little boy becomes a young man, he 
the present sort. So recently as 1851, Mr Henry drops out of the ranks. In such cases, chance has: 
May hew tells ns that ‘ the yearly expenditure in presented to him a new field of labour, generally' 
the: streets on second editions amounts to one hun- in the service of another person ; or, frequently 
dred and fifty pounds,’ and that there are only indeed, exposure to all weathers, without adequate 
twenty street sellers of newspapers, each of whom clothing and food, has killed him. 
is so employed for an average period of six weeks To say nothmg of the hoy who only occasionally 
only oht of the year. At the present time, it spends an hour or two in the streets to profit by 
would be difficult, indeed, to gather any notion some special ocourrenoe, newspaper boys are of 
either of the number of street news-sellers, or of three classes. There is the little ‘helper’: hoy, 
the amount thus expended by the pubUo ; all we employed at from fourpenoe to sixpence a day by 
can he quite sure of is, that the latter may now he some more prosperous and bigger boy; there is the 
counted by thousands of pounds. ordinary news-boy; ’there is, at the top of the tree. 

The street news-boys choose their calling chiefly the news-boy who, besides selling on Ms - own 
beoaxtse they have been brought up to no trade, account, acts as agent between several newspapeE 
and hut little capital is needed in it. They are publishers on the one hand and a certain number of . 
drawn from more respectable classes than may the ordinary news-boys on the other. The aim of 
generally . he supposed; many of the little boys aU is to get into this class, which, as will presently, 
belonging to families in which it is deemed the be seen, is not easily reached by any. The newa- 
dixty : of nvery member, however young, to earn paper proprietors do not maintain any staff , of hoys 
:Something,;; :th6 : remainder being very generally for street sale ; each of the proprietors who keeps 
orphans : of artisans; who are compelled to choose carts for delivering papers to sliopkeepers in .the 
between this work and destitution. They are, as suburbs employs eight or ten or a dozen hoys ; 
a rule, neither beggars nor boys who have seen to assist the delivery, the carts taking the hoyS; 
the; inside, , of a refuge, much less of a prison, some distance from town, and droppixig them : aiid. 
Their ages range from ten to eighteen ; hut there their ‘ quires -iu the different districts , to he sup- 
are: a few children under seven, and here and plied. : These are the lads whom we see , with : 
there :a mau' of seventy. All have homes, or are Globe ot Standard, &o. worked on their caps. ; 

at least settled ; : it is not a matter of ohanoe where Stand-points for selling, or * pitches,’ as they are : 
the nexvsiboy : will sleep when the; day’s work is called, are selected on fixed, principles,, the: chief of : 
over, nor::does: he sleep here , to-day: and there, to- which is, that the foot-passengers he very nxxmerpuS : 
morrow. A penny saveloy and a penny roll are a and belong to the huainess classes; .accordingly,;: 
fair dinner for - him ; moreover, eating them: does PaE. MaU and St James’ Street are nearly aSrUpCre? ' 
not interfere with his husiness. Clothing is rather, quented by the, regular news-boy as arorfhe .onfc-,:; 
an expensive item; for, however poor it may he, it lying suburbs. Such places are left to those lads 
is ohvions it must be mainteined, and its wear and who arc found ready to ran throiigh them o.p^ifchafe 
tear is umxaually great.. However, in this matter way hack from the newspaper office to' their regular 
the hoy is, as a r^e, helped 'by gifts, often made stands, crying the news at the top of theiif voices, 
by people nearly:; as poor as .himself : Accidents The vagabonds who bawl out afl,;: sorts .of:- aensa- 
from vehicles are, strange to say; extremely rare ; tional lieS'do, not, belong in, aay :Wfty te: the class :of 
but illness sends Mm either to the workhouse or news-hoym' ' But there is another principle in the 



Beleotion of ‘a pitoli’ that does infinite credit to | lowen 

the street-boy : lie will not interfere with _a pre^- 
sent occupant of the ground. As the 'pitches’ 

'where papers conunand a Bale are few, 

this rule involves a good deal of self-sacrificej 
and, in consequence, the great majority of the 
news-boys have no opportunity of beginning 
work till the afternoon brings out the evening 
There is an old man, for instance, say at the 


twenty-six copies, but no unsold copies can be 
returned. An exceptional day conies every now 
and again, too, when profits are even doubled. 
Eailway accidents yield by far the richest harvest 
to the street newspaper-seller. Of course, such a 
thing as the Great Ooram Street murder makes a 
little difference ; whilst the Tichborna case has for 
months materially augmented sales, more especially 
if any collision between judges and counsel is 
announced. 

The street-boy has his luck, too, sometimes in 
other directions. A gentleman well known to the 
writer gave a boy, some years ago, half-a-orown 
instead of a penny. The boy returned it a minute 
afterwards. The gentleman, who happened to he 
a partner in a large mercantile establishment, gave' 
him a situation in the firm, and that boy noy 
occupies a leading and well-paid position among its 
employes. In another case, a gentleman became 
prepossessed in favour of a lad selling papers in 
Oxford Street, at the corner of the Edgeware Eoad, 
and procured him an appointment as a subordinate 
clerk in the Post-office, •where he still serves. And 
in a smaller degree, lucky is the , ‘boy* (twenty- 
three years of age,, and .married !), who furnished^ 
some of the' particulars embodied in the present 
article, and who has been placed in a respectable 
situation in a public company, owing to , the witer 
thus , happening to become, acquainted with Mm : 
hia conduct has, been, most satisfactory. . 

The Qldbe and Echo would, appear., to have the 
largest street-sale; but,: on, the days .when "the 
Tiohborne case is reported, the sale of the Standard 
is the largest of all. At least one; evening paper, , 
by the way, it may fairly be noticed, publishes its 
first issue as, the ‘ second edition.’ Street-business 
in comic papers is comparatively Hmited ; and 
there is no street-sale at all of the three-penny 
morning papers. Funoh is now to be had here 
and there of street-sellers, who no doubt were 
never asked for that three-penny paper until it 
was seen they had it for sale. Plow is, it, there, 
are no little . girls selling papers ? Perhaps it is 
quite as , well there are notj but one wonders why 
not Outside the E^cAo::oflioe k , a girl of twenty,, who' 
to some extent does , duty between: the^ publisher 
;and these trade customers, receiving, in return one 
sheet for every: quire she sells ; this is : generally 
about sixt^: quires a day ; , 80 ; if, she can afterwards 
sell her sixty copies to the public, she realises 
two shillii^s and sixpence for the day’s work, or 
one and ninepence it she sells them wholesale to 
the boys. . , - 

The , contrast with the newsman, of fifty years 
ago is curious,, Those were: the days when : news', 


papers. There is an om man, lor instance, say at tne 
Smss Goat’s Borns, -who sells papers to the ’bus 
passengers in the morning, but he never has a 
sufficient number ; no boy would, however, be found 
to come and compete with him. ‘The old man 
don’t venture out enough, T know, hut he would 
think it very bad of me, sir,’ is the general answer. 

: Eemembering what are the horrors of hunger and 
want, there is a heroism in this that is not always 
found in some classes ranking far higher in the 
, social scale. 

The least amount of capital required for a fair 
start is ninepence. With this a boy can buy a 
quire of the Echo, twenty-six sheets, upon the sale 
of which he clears fouiqienee; then he can get 
. another quire, and so on. There is no credit given 
for : a hoy to trade upon, except in the case of 
the. boy who has risen to the first class. Pie gets 
as^ many: papers . as' he chooses from the different 
newspaper offices, and ho does not pay for them 
iaU. late the same night. He looks, in the first 
instance, at :tha placard, and upon its degree of 
attractiveness he forros his own judgment as to the 
::probable , number of copies he will want for himself 
and for the: dozen or so of ordinary mews-boys who 
stand around Ms ‘pitdi,’ and whom he supplies. 

He, sella- to these boys at the same price he, has 
himself bought ; .but when the publisher’s collector 
oallB .Upon :him at the, 'pitch i at nine o’olook . at 
night, to re.c6ive from him the money for the after- , 

'noon'8upply, ,on.6 oopy in every quire is allowed to 
the agent-hoy .for his services. He takes on an 
average. Pwo or 'three , quires of the third edition, 

.and four or, five quires of , the fourth edition of an 
.evening paper, , A boy. of this stamp must neces- 
sarily be trustworthy, and ha must have ananaged 
to,: make this plain before he cotald secure: the 
confidence of the publishers, 

, The trade price of the Gtoie md Standard ia one 
'ghffling and sixpence, and the Eefco ninepence for 
' a quire . of twenty-six sheets, the Pall Mail Gazette, 
threB;,8hSlings:,for a quire of , twenty-seven, sheets ,; 

'but ' the last: is '.often hought only by the aaine 
'Copies for one shilling. The AbZw only allows one 
'papOT. to'bs: retiiined,:(as,unsQld and rmsaleahle) to , 
each' twenty-'six . papers,! purchased ; the Standard 
iiffiowB four ;:the; J?ffiK ,iKaB Gazette, three to, the 
quire of twenty-seven ; but the Globe will allow 
fbr:, whatever "Copies may remain on hand. It is 
understood that these regulations, both as to 
'‘returns’ and the arbitrary number allotted to 
the ‘ quire,’ Wore, until lately, rather more favour- 
able to the news-boy. It is only the agent-hoy, 

':ho®ey,er,,:::wh.O,,:can:,:takQ;^a^^^ returns.’ agu , i,uc w<i^o vtmc«,uow=- 

Whea he sella to the ordinary boy, the transaction papers were few and high-priced, when no nows- 
38 final _ , , ’ ' ■ ' permitted to he printed on any sheet 

: If, as is generally the oaaoj the ne'ws-boy does that had not the red penny stamp, whenj in addi- 
not attempt the sale of morning papers, his work tion, too, every advertisement paid a duty of one 
begins about two p, M., and ends about eighl^ and shilling and sixpence to the state. The newsman 
the whole morning is wasted and profittpss, The of that period was up at four o’clock in' the morn- 
■samiagB of a hoy on an average day are about two ing to procure a few of the first morning papers, 
'Wiflmgs;_the first-class hoy eams perhaps nearly allotted to him at extra charges, for despatch by 
,tii3pe,_&illings. In winter, the earnings ore sensibly the ,‘ early coaches.’ Then he took Ms turn for 


passengers in the morning, 
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the ^regitlax siipply, when lan round' the town 
leaTung a paper at each of his customers’ houses. 
Besides this, every newsman had a large class of ' 
readers at so inuoh per paper per hour. Comparing 
the present with the past, it cannot he denied that 
the metropolis has gained hy the change; the 
increased supply of contemporaneous history arises 
entirely out of the demand for it — the demand, in 
jOther Words, for the culture of intelligenoe. 
t When, in future, a poor little boy, with two or 


our own little ones are snug in heel, perhaps, too, 
in weather cruelly hard Upon the ill-clad, it will 
occur to us that mayhe even this ragged urchin 
is, or once was, ‘ somehody’a darling,’ and we 
shall look on him less lidnshly. We shall know 
that if he fail in selling these last copies of his 
quire, all his two or three hours of previous hard 
work is thrown away — ^liis ‘ left-over ’ copies are 
a dead loss on his hands. To buy an Echo of him, 
then, is no longer to give him his twenty-sixth; 
part of fourpenoe ; it is to give him the whole 
price of the paper; it is all profit to him. It is, 
to encourage hard, very hard work. j 

Let any' oue observe the news-boys of London, 
and he will find the same faces on the same spots 
at the same time, day hy day, and all days, 
weather fair or weather foul ; scantily dressed, 
scantily fed, hut, by their very regularity alone, 
affording a fair guarantee of real respectability. 
One thing is certainly remarkahle concerning the 
London newspaper hoys. This is their extreme 
alacrity. In comparison with boys at provincial 
railway stations, hoiv sharp are they in calling out 
the names of , the papers they have to dispose of, 
and civilly urging sales I In these humble efforts 
we have a ■vivid type of the commercial character 
of England. 
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CHAPran V.— IHB WILL. 


Hosebank, the residence of the late Matthew 
Thurle/ipeeLplate manufacturer, was a lucturesque 
cotti^e, situated so much at the extremity of the 
suburbs of :‘HiltOii , as to he called without flattery 
a Country-house.,, It had a large garden, full of 
the eweet-soented flowers from which the place 
derived its flame ; and the cultivation of them had 
been its , owner’s hobby. , He had spent money on 


; for " his tastes had been simple, as is 


: usually tl|e: case: 'with ithose who have made their 
Own Way'm the world. , K was, and not so long 
ago, when Matthew Thurle had been in but a 
smaE way of business, and had had to borrow the 
money requisite for / certain improvements .in the 
machmery qf his trade, which had subsequently 
yielded him a golden harvest ; and the man who 
had lent it to him was Herbert Thorne. They had 
been friends from boyhood, and their pursuits in 
manhood, had been: : similari though not identical. 
They were equally ' dfligent, equally sober, equally 
sagacious, but the wits of the one had taken a practi- 
cal turn, and those of the other a theoretical. It was 
no wonder, thm-efore, that the former throve in the 
world; and the latter found himsoH, at fifty years 


of age, a considerably less proisperous man than 
when he had started in life, Thurle had repaid 
his debt, with the. legal interest, and would have 
repaid the obligation also, if Thorne had suggested 
to him any mode of doing so. With respect to ■ 
this inatter, mankind are dmded into three classes : 
the first, and most numerous, are neither , ready ^ 
nor -uilling to shew their sense of past favours j the 
second are willing, but not ready without pressure ; 
and the third— so small, as to be hardly caEed a 
class— ^are both ready, and willing; Thurle be- 
longed to the second class. He might, in his turn, : 
have advanced money to his former creditor to 
procure certain patents — one, especially, for the: 
prepanition of a peculiar ink which its inventor 
had entitled ‘ termin.able,’ and th&t promised to 
repay Mm for years of thought and toil; but not 
having been applied to for the advance, lie had. 
shut his eyes to/ Ms Mend’s obvious need of it,, 
and turned the money over and over again in 
his own business. It was pleas!mt to him to see 
it grow and grow there ; and for the sake of 
that pleasure, he denied himself abnost every 
other, including that of benefiting Ms old school- 
fellow and companion. His household at Bose- • 
bank was decreased, in inverse proportion - to, 
his means, until it consisted of but a single in- 
door servant, though no less than three gardeners 
were employed in the propagation of his roses. 
He entertained his friends so , rarely and so sparely, ' 
that they gradually dropped away from him, till 
he became that most pitiable of spectacles, an old : 
man without a Mend, He had two nephews, it was- 
true, of whom the younger, John Milbank, was a 
man in some respects after his own heart — diligent,. / 
studious, averse to dissipation Of ail kinds, and who 
shewed a remarkahle aptitude for the business in : 
wMch he had embarked his own dai’ling gold; yet, 
curiously enough, he could never; as he himself 
expressed it, ‘’take to’ John. : His aflfection had 
centred upon ffichard, the ne’er-do-well, the profli- 
j gate, and it had clung to him despite many a rude 
shock. 

There were reasons for this.besLdo the liking for , 
him, which needs no reason, and which weighs 
with iflost of us, in such cases — though it was 
strange it should so weigh with hwi— more heavily / : 
than all the virtues in the opposite scale,: vim 
the first place, Richard Avas, or had been, made 
in a great measure iudependent of Mm by his / 
father’s will; whereas John- had little beyond Ms // 
salary as his micle’s assistant :■ this possession ./of 
Comparative wealth gave the former : an hnportanoe/ 
in the gold-dazzled eyes of old Matthew, and 
he would- gladly have enridied the nephew /who-: 
did not (as he imagined) need ' his riches, although .: 
he had not deserved them, at the expense of Ms 
diligent brother, but that he felt that ifl Eiohaid’s 
hands the business which he had created and toiled 
for, for so many years, and which he loved lifce 
a sentient creature, would without doubt go to 
ruin. In the second place, Eiohard had pleased 
the old man by his choice of a sweetheart in 


[ 
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Maggie Thome. He was not so blmd^byrnero testament of the deceased .were few indeed. They 
money as not to recognise money’s worth, and he comprised the family lawyer, Mr Linoh, a lay 
saw in the clerer, hard-worldng girl a valuable iii the sect to which Mr Thurle had 

;?: y , ; WjfvowT Trow belonged, and who had ojietied his eyes very wide 

helpmate to any man, and to Richard the very seeing .EiehaiA at the cemetery : Richard 

guide and safeguard ox_ which his. frivohty ^d p^lg anxiouSj hut with a devil-may- 

imprudence (for it was thus he mildly designated ggj,g strangely contrasted with his funereal 

his favourite nephew’s vices) made him stand so garb; John, a little more quiet and thoughtful than 
much in need. What weighed with him .also, usual, perhaps, hut without any denionstrations of 
perhaps, no less was, that he looked upon the woe— which in his case would certainly have been 

match as a discharge in full for the obligation out of place enough ; he had done his uncle’s bidding 

Which in time past be had incurred to Maggie’s tlirougli Ke without pleasing him, and on^ now 
> j 1 •-! L's. was about to enter into ms reward: Mrs Morden, 

‘fathe^ and whic i his on ci y "the deaf housekeeper, who had come unasked up 

, proached him for not having recognised more the parlour to 'look after’ her own interests, 
directly. It is only of late years that the charity gg Lineli afterwards jestingly remarked, since it 
bestowed after death — that of ‘ benevolent found- .(ygjg impossible she could hear what fortune might 
era,’ * munificent testators,’ and so forth — has been be in store for her: Herbert Thorne, the steel- 
estimated at its due moral value (expressed arith- plate engraver ; and last, but by no means least in 
metically as nought divided by number one) ; and the eyes of three of the company, and the cynosure , 
perhaps Matthew Thurle may be excused for imag- of of them, his daughter.^ Why Maggie was there 
ining thathewas doing a handsome thing in thus -for /he had not W of the assemblage at the 
. ? 1 T- cemetery, which had been confined to males— was 

, giving away what cost him nothing-namely, his ^ herself could answer. She had 

.consent to :his nephew’s union; hut he was certainly announced her intention, of being present, at break- 
blameworthy in the selfim complacency with fast that morning, to her father, in her qtiiet reso- 
which, hes regarded the. sacrifice of Maggie herself, lute way, and he had made no effort ,to’.' oppose it. 
who was at least as likely to suffer from Richard’s Whatever her motive, be thought if Would:be good 
proprietorship as the 'business.’ for her to bear what the dead .man bad to say 

Thus’ matters bad stood when Mr Thurle bad respecting Biebard Milbank, for he expected some 
heeu attacked by his last illness; hut ho had Pfa/ speaking; and Maggie expe/ed it too, and 

exhibited- moie severity towards his scapegrace .fl^'l'ight she had 

Ciuiuiicu luuio j U tt uo, a looked SO beautitul as in her mourning 

nephew than, he had really felt ; and under the (.jothes, and even whispered as much in her delicate 

Idea that his name would not appear in his uncle s she looked very grave, and turned her 

will, Richard— as it was generally believed and headaway, as. though the occasion was ill ohosenfor 

whispered — ^had committed the outrage of which, such compliments. The scene, indeed, was serious 

we have already spoken. At all events, some and sombre enough, as the lawyer took his seat at 

person had . obtained, by force, the old man’s the table, with the will in his hand ; while the rest, 

signature to some dooumenfc imder the circum- forming a half-circle in front of him, sat all more 

staucea . desorihed, and it was certainly very sus- expe/ant, a^/iting its contents. The win- 

,v . ^ 1 . .. 1 \jr rj, , dows, which opened to the ground, had beon set 

picious that on his partial recovery,. . Mr- Thurle the afternoou was sultry’ and through 

them came the summer air, heavy and faint with 
ofFenden Under the 'iiiduence of Ms iiamediate rose odours, bringing with them, to all present, 
alarm, he had at first made known the matter; hut the memory of the dead man. 

.he; had since been very reluctant to speak of it ; ‘He must have had something gentle and tender 
and’tbe .impression of those who. knew him best about him,’ reflected Maggie, ‘ after all, to have 
:Wias;::thaii he. had . come to: the oonclusiotf that fond of flowers: surely, he. will not carry 

Richard Milbank-bis favourite nephew, and Ms f verity to poor Biobaid beyond the tomb 

ihdeed the only man for whom he had ever enter- r • ¥ Mr 

1.. j i,. T Linch’s short dry cough, With which he always 
tamed could be termed affection and no commenced wbat he called ‘ a statement/ 

: robben The eir- ^ TMs is .the: last wdl nhd testaMe^^ 

pumstance -tnat he; had sent for Richard friend, Mr Matthew .Thurle/ Bald he; . ‘ executed in 
since,: foyen |o bicLchim farewell, greatly corrobo- my presence, and duly witnessed, oh , the' sixth of 
3 ^hted,;ihe public opinion in this respec^^ was June last— ronly a few weeks before his decease/ - 
.CPpelnded .'by, all,v:sa^^ Xinch and one discarding its legal phraseology, and rejecting the 
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[ from thw date. In that time, having money at his 
; disi>osal, and being his onm master, it will be seen 
whether Ilichard is fit to he trusted with Maggie’s 
fate. If he marries her earlier, he thereby forfeits 
sdl that I have above bequeathed to him, whiah 
thereupon will fall to his brother absolntelyi 
! And whosoever shall leave Eosebank during the 
above period, and live elsewhere,, apart from his 
brother, shall similarly lose what I have left to 
him, which shall then reyert to the other.’ 

. There were many such stringent regulations and 
enactments, but all aimed more or less to draw the. 
brothers together, witli the express intention of 
benefiting tlie elder ! at the same time that the 
very precautions implied that he was a reinobate 
and a good-for-iiought. 

Of all the evil that lives after men, there is 
notiling so harmful as an unjust will; it parts 
those who are joined in bonds ot^ friendship and 
even of love itself ; it widens the fissure where they : 
are already parted ; and it Jays the,' foundations 
of jealousy and hate for generations to come. In 
the present ease, two men, who had not an idea in 
common, and whose natures W'ore antagonistic in 
the extreme, were condemned by this dead man's 
Ukase to dwell together for a year of their lives, 
and to share a common fortune for ever. It was 
felt by all who heard his mandates that Matthew. 
Thurle had left mischief behind Mm ; and even the 
lawyer, looking from Eioliard’s flushed and angry 
face to John’s, so quiet and so p,ale, did not venture . 
to address to either of the two co-heirs his custo- 
mary phrase w such occasions ; ‘I congratulate, 
you.’ 

The first person to speak was the deaf house- 
keeper. [ 

‘ Has my master remembered his old servant, 
Mr Linchl’ inquired she, in a quavering voice., 

‘ I did not hoar iny name !’ 

The lawyer hesitated. It was a hard case, he 
knew, that this faithful creature, who had borne 
rvith old Thurle’s temper for more than a quarter . 
of a century, and had helped him in! Ms darling 
scheme for saving money, to^ her own discomfort, 
had not been mentioned in his last testanient. 

‘ You are to have fifty pounds a : year fob life,’ 
said John Milhank, pitching his voice, as long 
habit had accustomed him to do, so as to reach the 
old woman’s ear. 

‘God bless Mm!’ answered she, with a sigh of 



‘ Well I think we have had enough of duty and coarsely, ‘since nothing could turn out hetter for 
our tinble to-day,’ observed he seornfully; — ‘Mrs you than that I should pitch down here head 
Morden this old curmudgeon has not left you a first, and break iny neck. The place as it is looks 
single farthing,’ added he vehemently. ‘The an- uncommonly like a grave.’ 

nuity John spoke of will he paid you by Mm and There were two cellars— one contained in the 
irte, so don’t let us hear any more about your dear house itself, and the other built out underground : 
oldtnaster!’ the walls of both were; damp and mildewy;, and 

‘Yes, yes; God bless him!’ answered the old on the bottles, particularly those in the muter 
lady, to whom only the last few words of Eichard’s compartment, the cobwebs were hanging in clusters, 
speech were intelligible. ‘How ho would have There was altogether an ample store of wine. 

^ enjoyed the Binell of them roses to-day I Wouldn’t ‘ Well, I call this a prize ! ■ cried Eiohard, looking 
he? But that 'a aU over now.’ about him. ‘I will never again find fault with 

Perhaps Eiohard would have made another temperance and sobriety. The old fool must have 
attempt to undeceive her, had not Maggie inter- become a teetotaler in his bid age, surely.— -I beg 
fered.^ ^ your pardon, though ; I forgot that you had taken 

‘If it pleases her to think her old master kinder the pledge yourself; but you’ll break it now; 
than he was, why disturb her happy faith?’ said won’t you? There’s some ’SO port here, if the 
she. . seal teUs true: I should think Eatlier Mathew 

‘ Yes; yes ; let her think what she likes,’ added himself would absolve you for drinking that’ 

John perauasively. ‘My uncle drank very little of late years,’ 

> Eiohard shrugged his shoulders, ‘ Since you remarked John coldly, without taking notice of 
wish it, Maggie, let it he so,’ said he ; ‘but for my the other’s personal allusion ; ‘ and what he did 
.part,’ added he with significance, ‘ I hate humbug drink was only the lighter sorts.’ 
andhypocrisy of aU description.’ ‘The eheaper sorts, you mean, my good sir. 

-There was an unpleasant pause, broken at last WeU, it was very wise of him, because they don’t 
by a suggestion from the lawyer, that Mrs Morden keep their body. At the same time, if he could 
should' .give tip her keys to her young masters, have foreseen what was going to happen, he would 
that , they might , go over the house, and explore probably have treated himself to .sometliing better, 
their. new possession; Whereupon, the. Ettlo com- ’Phere’s^very little champagne, ! see; we mustiook 
paaiy, after a somewhat constrained farewell, took to that. But old Eoberts will smack his lips over 
their departure, leaving the two young men alone that port. — ^You know Roberts, of course, the 
' at.Rosebauk, banker that was.’ 

' •' ‘I know who he iV John quietly, 

OHAPran VL-iHit 00-HEIU8. ^hotJtaK 

‘Well,’ said Richard, when the housekeeper, as sliani as a needle. And if it comes to singin'b 
not without tears in her old eyes, had produced songs, 1 don’t know a man in England that I would 
the keys, and withdrawn to her own apartment, back against Dennis Blake. There are merry daysj 
‘you know the cottage weE enough, I suppose; and my good fellow, in store for you at Eosefenk, I 
as for me, though by no means so lamiliar with it, promise you, and many a jolly bout will we have ; 
I have no curiosity about its contents, excmt in in this old parlour.’ : 
one xespeot---I should like to know what Uncle They had left the cellar now, and were once 
Matthew has left in his cellar.’ more in the sitting-room; the, weather had; 

,.‘Just_as you please,’ answered John quietly, changed ; the rain was falling heavily without, and , 
‘There is an inventory of everything else -except all the sky was overcast and gloomy, 
thewine.' _ _ ‘You will ask whom you please to Eosebank, 

.‘.'Phat is just like the old hunks: he took infi- of course, Eiohard,’ observed his brother, ‘but I 
initS' pains about everything that a man of spirit hope, while I am here^ you wiE. not invite Dennis 
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‘ Aai one other,’ returned Eichard cinickly, 
‘ Come, don’t keep on at the old game, -vyhen there 
is no pool left to play for—wheu you have won 
the stakes. We are quite «10716, you know, my 
good fellow, you and l.'* 

Eichard’s air and tone wore eveu more con- 
temptuous than his words, yet a small red spot 
in the centre of his brother’s cheeks was all the 
fire they Idndled, 

, 'I know we are alone, Eichard,’ answered he, 
' and it is very wretched. Still, it is not my fault 
that it is 80 , hut the misfortune of us both. Since 
it has pleased our ttncle ’ 

Hew Eichard hurst iu with so vehement an 
execration that the other waited as though it had 
been a ckp' of thunder, for it to pass away, ere 
he resumed : 

‘ Since he has ordained that we should pass the 
next twelve months in each other’s company, why 
not endeavour to make the best of it 2 - Why make 
me feel, in; your every word and look, that my 
society is abhorrent to you ?’ ■ 

‘Because I can’t help it,’ was the coarse response. 
‘ It is, aE very well for you, who are a saint, and 
can keep all your passions so dutifully under 
control, that those who don’t know you as I do 
suppose you have none.’ 

Here the little red spot grew larger, and for a 
moment John Milbank looked towards his brother 
as Cain might have regarded Abel, 

‘Yon are very hard, Eichard,’ said he ; ‘you do 
not spare me.’ 

‘ No, by Heaven ! And I don’t intend to do so. 
I mean to make this house unpleasant for you in 
every way ; , I tell you that. That is, if you refuse 
to listen to reason.’ 

‘ To roamn !’ repeated John, in a tone the hope- 
lessness of which made it unwittingly more con- 
temptuous than any sneer. 

‘0 yes, I can be reasonable enough when it 
suits me,’ continued Eichard, ‘though it mayn’t 
be your sort of reason. One may know on which 
side one’s bread is buttered, quite as weE as 
another, though one may not sacriflae eve:^ 
pleasure in Efe to the aoq^uisitioii of a round of it. 
You have got your round, but 1,’E take precious 
good care: you don’t enjoy,it. You Eiink it’s a 
fine thing to Ee left share and share alike with me 
at Eosebankj :but I can tell you that I'am going 
to he master: here, for all that. I’E have my 

friends here—Denny amongst them— every day in 
the week. We ’E drink — — HoEo! what’s that 
I read in your eye? This prospect seems to give 
you pleasure. “ Give this fellow rope enough,” 
you are saying to ,yourseE, " and he will hang 
MinseE.’’: You think old, Herbert Thorne wiB 
object to siieh goings-on ; and that, , before the year 
is out, Maggie may oiy off witE, me, and on with 
somebody , else, Ah, ,ha ! T have-iound, you out, 
sly fox.’ 

; ‘Eichard,’ cried -John suddenly, ‘when you win 
at cards, is it not thought a cxud thing to taunt 
and crow over Hte: loser? You have at least the 
moraEty of like card-table, and to that I make 
appeal You are the winner, and 1 am the' loser in 
— another matter. Is not that enough 2 Can you 
not he. silent over your victory V 

‘That depends, my fine leEow. The sight of 
ou, I confess, has not a conciliatory effect upon me. 
“e, are like two dogs, you see, whom the keeper 
has coupled together: ooe a staid, slow-going: 
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hound ; the other, a rover ; and tire rover is the 
stronger one, and is likely to drag the oEier 
whither he : will, or choke nim, What we botli 
want is.to slip our . collars ; and it lies with you to 
doit.’ 

‘If you mean that it depends, on me to alter 
my uncle’s wiU, Eichard j you .are mistaken. You: 
heard its terms yourself.’ 

‘ Its terms 1 As if I — or you, for the matter of 
that— cared a farthing about its terms ! You will be 
talking to me next, like Lawyer Linoh, .about “the 
wishes of the te.stator.” , Is the habit of hypocrisy 
so easily lost, that it is necessary to he always 
keeping your hand in*?’ 

‘ I was merely referring to the facts of the 
case.’ 

‘And so am I. The facts of the case are, that 
Uncle M.atthew wishes me to attend to the factory 
business ; and I don’t .mean to go' near the place. 
He wishes me to imitate the example of .your 
virtues, and to he edified by your conversation ; 
whereas, I , despise the one, and shaE not Esten 
to the. other. Yoii iviE do aU.the work, and like 
it. The companion that IshaU chooso for mysolf is 
not you, hut Dennis Blake, or some such another 
— certainly not a serious teetotaler lEce yourself. 
This wEl happen, my. good sir, whether you wEI . 
assent to it or not ; but if you chooso to bo reason- 
able, things maybe made very pleasant for both 
of us.’ 

‘I wiE make them, as pleasant as I can, Eicliard.’ , 

‘ That is weU said. Now, you are he^nning to 
talk sense.' What we are both endeavouring &er 
is a divorce, you see, without the Queers proctor 
intervening. There must be no collusion that 
anybody can lay hold of } and at the same time 
we must get free, Y ou shall have the business to 
vourseE— without my even so much as looking 
into an account— and I wiE take, not half, but so- 
much of. the profits: as you consider fair, sinoe 
I shaE be only a sleeping-partner.’ 

; ‘You shall have half, Eichard.' 

‘ Well, to be sure, I want money more than you 
do; and it ought to he considered that my uncle 
would have: made me his heir, but for my own- 
doings. Then one or , other of us must leave 
Eosebank.’ 

‘ I would wish that as, much as you, Eichard ; 
but it is . impossible. If I left you here, I should 
he forfeiting every shEEng of my uncle’s bequest.’ , ,- 

‘ Then, I’ll go. , The.money wEl then, it is true, 
revert to you by law; but you are a man::of: 
honoar,. and' I ’E trust yon. Give ni« , your, word 

that it shaE make no difterenee ’ 

; . ‘ I . w6utd: n.ot trust myseE to do such: :a thing, 
Eichard,’ mimsjupted the other hostEy. . ‘ I thank 
you for your : confidence, hut the: temptation might 
bo tob powerful for me. I would not risk it’ 

- ‘Then give me your bond. I ’E find a better- 
lawyer than Linch, who wEl make me safe enough. , 
Just imagine what a twelvemonth- lies before- :us 
and how we shaE detest one another before it’s 
over!’ 

‘That is true,’ murmured the other, with a 
shudder. 

‘ Just so. Then why should yon hesitate ? We 
shall both be free, aud each pursue that road jit 
lEe which happens to bo most attractive to us. 
You will: extend the business: — I wiE.never ask for 
a farthing more, - than .liaE the present profits of it 
— and heconie a mercliant-prinee in time, no donht. 
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compel him. to enter into some arrangement to 
evade the conditions of their ■uncle’s will ; hnt 
having failed, he hitterly resolved that the picture 
he had drawn of John’s discomfort should ha borne 
out to the uttermost by the reality. 


You will have your little, tea-fighta _and. prayer- 
meetings here at Eosebank, and enjoy them, I 
hope, to your heart’s content.’ 

iAndyoii ?’ 

‘,Oh, I shall also become thoroughly domesticated, 
though not, perhaps, quite so much in the tame-eat 
line. I shall marry Maggie— privately, of course 
—at onoe, and live happily ever afterwards. After 
years of separation, you may feel a tenderness for 
your only brother ; and when you die, may bequeath 
ten thousand pounds apiece to each of your, 
nephews and nieces. /Who knows ? Come; is it a 
bargain?’ 

‘ No, Eiohard,’ answered the other positively; ‘it 
is impossible ! ’ 

‘Yet you thought it not impossible a minute 
ago, ; Pn swear to it. ' Shall I tell you _ what 
caused you to alter your opinion ? Your objection 
is only to the last part of the arrangement — that 
I should marry at onoe. It is extraordhiary, con- 
sidering your secretive habits, that you have no 
command over your countenance. I can read yon 
like a book — of course full of moralities. Don’t he 
a fool, John. If you think that Maggie will not 
wait a year for me, you are vastly mistaken. It 
was only yesterday that she undertook to marry 
me out of hand, and go to America, in case things 
:had turned' out worse to-day for me than they have. 
As it is, they win have turned out bad for you, if 
you are obstinate. I ask you once more— are we 
to tvear this galling nhain or not ?’ 

‘ And I tell you once more, I have no power to 
break it, Eiohard.’ * 

. ‘That is to say, you have no wish. Very good. 
The matter henceforth is dropped; and whatever 
happens, you have only yourself to blame for it.— 
And now. may' I ask you, my good sir, in the 
character Af partner^ howl am to get some ready- 
money, of which I stand much in need ? I suppose 
my cheques upon the firm will be honoured?’ 

‘ In time, and within the limits specified by 
Unde Matthew's -will, no doubt they will ; but, as 
Mr Linch will tell you ’ — - 

‘Bother Mr Linch! I can’t wait while .the 
'accounts are being looked into, if you mean that. 
My uncle left some money in the hank, did ihe not ?’ 

, , ‘ Yes, eight hundred pounds was the exact sum, 
'asiyou, perhaps remember.’ , ; ; \ 

Eichard’s handsome face grew very dark, for he 
conldlnot,, affect, to misunderstand his brother’s 
allusion. To know that one is guilty of ahaseneas, 

l-’Li,... ' J .... il ■ »1 '' s .. 
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lijf an ixmbrella anil taroaulin, Init not so easily, 
sheltered from the attacks of mosquitoes. Every 
morning, there -vvah a short relaxation. , The canoe 
pulled ashore , for hroakfast, -which rvaa prepared 
hy one of the negroes from a store of pro-visions ; 
the repast Eoing followed hy a stroll iit, the shade 
of the. forest, Surrounded hy palins, tre#ferns, and 
other dropioai plants. After passing the point 
where the Colorado branched pftV the country 
hecama more picturesque, the forests were grander, 
and the insects more niimerons. 

Lounging about at the periods of landing, oppor- 
tunities were offered for studying the marvels of 
insect life. Two lcind.s of ants were specially 
interesting ; the Eoltons, or foraging ants, which 
live wholly on insects or other prey ; and the leaf- 

., eating, or vegetable feeding ants. The former of 
these hunt about everywhere, search every cranny 
in the baric of trees for cpokroaches, spiders, or 
any other animal they can attach:, Wrench in pieces, 
and oariy- off pieoemeal to he devoured. March- 
ing' in arniies three or four yards wide, they are 
the terror d’f grasshoppers and spielers, which in 
vain ; seek refuge in the trees. The ants climb up 
id pursuit ; e-very twig is examined; and dropping 
in terror from the branches, the poor refugees fall 
to the ground into the midst of the devouring host. 
The spiders attempt to save themselves by spinning 
a fine thread, at the end of which they may sus- 
pend themselves in mid-air, swinging between foes 
above and below. In the armies of these Ecitons, 
there is a division ^ of labour. Some of the larger 
size act as officers of companies, and hy movements 
of their antonnaj direct the line of march ; others 
act as scouts or explorers ; and a third class, in the 
capacity of labourers, dismember the bodies of 
the Victims, and drag them away for food. These, 
like some other ants, follow their scouts more 
by scent tlian by sight, Led on hy commanders, 
their armies are mimliered by millions, and it 
would he difficult to conceive the vigour with 
which they carry out their expeditions. For 
ihtellighhce, Mr Belt places them at the head of 
the Ai-ticulata. Their : cerebral ganglia are more 
developed than in .other insects. Soma instances 
are giveii: of -theix ingenuity. : On one occasion, a 
column on the march having . come to a small 
rivulet to be: crossed^ they contrived hy holding 
One to the Other to form a bridge, three ants in 
breadth, over which they all got in safety. Their 
discipline in obeying orders is spoken of as 
remarkable. , 

: At about a hundred and twenty miles from 
Greytown, the canoe reached San Cfaiios, situated 
at the point where the river issues from the lake 
of Nicaragua. The height of tlie lake is not more 
than' one hundred and seven feet above the mean 

■ sea^level, and as the greatest elevation between the 
Atlantic and Pacific is only about one hundred and 
thirty-three feet, it -would he possible to construct 
a water-communication for ships between, the two 
oceans. By taking -advantage of the lake midway, 
a navigable channel with few locks might no doUht 
he effected. The author before us, however, points 
out some difficulties, The tendency in the con- 
necting rivers to silt up }s a serious objection, and 
so is the divided nationality of Nicaragua and Costa 
Bica. . In the hands of the Anglo-Americans, these 
obstructions would : disappear. At : present, any ; 
native enterprise to carry out snob, an undertaking 

■ is altogether hopeless. 


Beaching the lake, there was still a voyage of 
sixty miles, and then ensued a land-jonriiey over 
hills amidst Indians whose primitive habits re- 
Bemble those of the ancient Mexioaiis, Sfaize 
gro^vn on the plains is the principal food of the 
inhabitants, as it has been from the earliest times ; 
the method of preparing cakes of it; called toriillas, - 
having undergone no change. The forests re- 
semble nothing of the kind in Europe, From 
nearly every boiigh in the great towering trees, 
hangs a natural network of cables, which, inter- 
twining, send down roots, that are cut by the 
natives, and form their only cordage. The trees, 
ns well as the ground, exhibit large and beautiful 
flowers in immense profusion, which there is no 
winter to dimmish. The timber is magnificent. 

At a, village adjoining the mines to which the 
author ivas bent, he settled do-wn in a house with 
a veranda, not unlike a Swiss chalet. Gonnected 
with it was a g.arden for fruits and vegetables, hut . 
these Were liable to the ravages of so inany insects; ■ 
that the valuable produce came to little. The 
chief depredators were the leaf-eating ants (CEco- 
doma), which, streaming from the fore.sts, laid bare 
and ragged every plant suitable to their appetite. 
For convenience, they came along ' ant-paths,’ 
empty-handed, carrying away, in their return ; 
journey, the leaves in their months which they- 
had industriously stripped from the rose-trees and . 
cabbages. .. As any ordinary method of obstructing 
these depredations would have been useless, Mr 
Belt fell upon what promised a wholesale riddance. 
Tracing the ants to a mound full of excavations - 
used as their habitation, he poured in a quantity 
of carbolic acid mixed with water, whicli flooding , 
the burrows to the lowest level, produced a 
wide-spread destruction. Those ants that were : 
not suffocated, rushed out in a state of extreme 
perplexity. After a consultation with outside 
marauders, working-parties were organised to : 
carry away food from the stores to a new estab- 
lishment which was forthwith formed. In perform- , 
iiig. this ■ duty, the onts had to descend a steep . 
sloping bank. Here, their ingenuity in saving ; 
labour was demonstrated. When they came to 
the . top of the hank, they rolled; down; their 
burdens, which, on reaching .the bottom^ were ; 
immediately carried off hy fresh relays of workers. 

In the eonrse of the mining, excavations in 
which the writer was engaged, nests of these , ants: . 
at a considerahle depth Were sometimes exposed, ; 
and On opportunity given of studying their interior. 
economy. The younger moinbcrs of the com- 
munity, he :saysy: are usefully employed in cutting' , 
up the : leaves into smaB pieces for storage. 
Exempted -from the heavy labour out of doom, 
they. only, ramble about for amusement. Like 
children who like to jump up beliind a carriage, 
they take the liberty of leaping on the leaves 
which .the:; elderly ants are dragging along the 
paths, and so get a ride homewards. . The , inteUi-;. 
genee of these leaf-eating ants does not appear to 
be Tuuclr inferior to the Eciton species. Near the 
gold mines there : were tramways, which ',at first 
gave no little concern, for troops of mraurlers 
were apt to get crushed by dhe wheels of the pars. 
Bofloofing on this source or danger to life and limb, 
the ants fell upon the rational device of tunnel- 
ling roads below the rails; which,: as if;- by goneta^ 
order. -were never afterwards orossedi ;,,; Due .scarcely ; 
likes to read of a trick which a Spanish Don 
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We liave little space for the further expslorations 
of this indefatigaDlo naturalist. His accounts of 
Jlumniing-birds, gems of beauty; of the neats of 
certain birds hanging froni trees ; of parrots -which 
construct their dwellings in the ground near the 
nests of ants, conveniently close to a highly 
relished variety of food ; and of wasps that have 
strange ways of living, aU must be passed over. 
Ants of one kind or other, we should say, form the 
staple topic of the volume. They cast up in all 
quarters. One species of a small size differ, very 
distinctly from all the rest. Instead of making 
their nests in the ground, and roving about in 
a predatory fashion, they assume the duty of pro- 
tecting plants in which they take up their resi- 
dence. On the plant that specially commands 
their services there grow hollo-w thorns, adapted for 
tlieir abode. There they continnally reside, deriv- 
ing food from a minute kind of fruit of a luscious 
description suitable for their sustehance. These 
fruits do not ripen all at once. They come to 


played off on a colony of leaf-eating ants. ;®us 
personage disfcovered that they could be_driven 
-mad by tasting corrosive sublimate. Sprinkling 
a little of this powder in one of their, paths, the 
ants no sooner touched it than, they ran about 
as ’ if frantic, attacking other ants that came in. 
their wayj and tremendous battles ensued. Hews 
of the commotion being carried to their nest, ants 
of a powerful and determined character issued 
forth, in the capacity of magistrates, to aUay the, 
tumult, hut they, too, coming in contact with the 
corrosive sublimate, hecanie as mad as the others, 
and the conflict went on tijl the field wm strewn 
with the wounded and dismembered bodies of the 
comhatantSi 

That these ants actually eat the broken-down 
leaves with which, their nests are stored, seems to 
he by no means conclusive. Our author offers an 
explanation which may not, perhaps, be_ readily 
accepted by naturalists. He gives it as hia belief 
that the ants make use of the leaves as manure, or 
mass of decaying matter, ‘on which mows a minute 
species of fungus, on which they feed — ^tliat they 
are in -reality mushroom growers, and eaters.’ To 
verify this supposition, he mentions having dis- 


maturity one after the other, to keep tip a proper 
snocession of nutriment ; the ants always running 
about to examine the progress of ripening. In 
requital for board and lodgmg, these valiant little 
warriors, like household troops, defend the plant 
against all comers, whether mammalia or articulata. 
hew things are calculated to impress us more 
strongly with th e Wonders of animal Hfe in tins .part 
of the world, than the description of these tiny 
warrior ants. To Mr Belt, for what he has related 
on this and other subjects, all proper thanks must 
be awarded. We heartily commend his unas- 
suming work to the notice of all who are curious 
in natural history. ^ w. o. ': 


THE STORY Oh BURTON’S LOAN. 

IN two PAETS. 

EAET II.—I’INISHBD BY AHTHUE DiaBT. 

I BErT Mrs Townshend’s cottage, on the ovening 
■whose events have been narrated by her daughter,, 
•with a troubled mind, I was deeply concerned for 
Godfrey Burton, who might he hopelessly injured 
in his career by severe measures on the part of his 
creditors at this juncture, and bitterly disappointed 
at my failure to help him. Thia was my most 
pressing care. It occurred to me that I might , have 
borrowed the money I. had conveyed to her, from 
Mrs Townshend, for -.Oodfrey’s use, hut the idea 
merely flitted through.: my mind. Alice would 
need, it, thank Heaven, in a few weeks, and he 
could not possibly repay it. so soon ; the loan would: 
theu he of no service to: him.. After this cause , of 
trouble, came my displeasure, , almost .disgust; and 
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, enough now, when, as I passed Mrs Townshend’a notes, and saw that I had -written it on. the ingida 
cottage, and , -was glancing up at Alice’s -windo-w, of an envelope bearing an address in Herbert Town- 
ray attention was drawn to the fact that the shend’s hand. It had been torn open, I oonolade, 
shutters were not closed over those of the drawing- in order to add something to the letter inclosed, 
room, and that Botaiehody was mo-nng about that and thrown on the lloon whenea I remembered 
apartment with a light. ;Kno-wing the regular haring picked it up on the previona day.,: : The 
habits and early ho-urs of the ladies, I should have address was, ‘Ma Wiluasi BbowN, 9 Guy Street, 
knocked at the door, and asked what -was the. Wand.sworth Boad.’ , Over the seal was the -word 
matter, hut that Herbert Townshend -was there. IimneivaU. This envelope had contained a. letter 
The moving figure was no doubt his. I stood written only the day before, no doubt when 
still, however, and watched the shadow upon the Herbert’s mmd was full of the dilBcnlty or the 
white window-blinds. Hugely distorted as it was, temptation that had :proinx3ted him to the theft, 
there was no mistaking Herbert, and no difficulty It was highly probable the letter had . h.ad some 
in following his movements. He walked up and connection with tlie circumstance. _ I -would try for 
down, came to the table, took up some papers, information at .0 Guy Street, and, if I did not get- 
laid them down, walked about again, pulling at any, I should still be in time to get my passport 
his long moustache, and then stood still, A dark, and other paiiois at my chambers, and .catch the 
straight shadow interposed itself between the blind mail for Paris that night. I found No. 9 Guy 
and his head and arms ; I could see his coat-tails Street a very shabby little house, and -svas: re.? 
.beyond it. What could it he? It waved to and g[uested to walk up a narrow, carpetless ^staircase; 
fro ; then it went away-rwent i'n, it seemed to me into a shabby room, which -ivas empty. I heard 
—and I, could see Herbert -with a gigantioly dis- some -whispering close by, and in a few minutes; 
torted packet in Ms hand, After a minute, the there c.ame in a decent-looking many tyith.rhlaek: 
shado'W'.rlhoved agairij tad was that of a sitting hair'and whiskers, a civil manner,, and: a. harsh 
flgurey with its 'head held between its hands. I foreign accent, -who informed me that he^rvas^Mr 
walked hack to the inn, wondering, and more than William Brown, and asked my business with him,. ; 
ever doubtful about the nature of the business _ ‘ I wish to know whether Mr Herbert Townshend 
which exacted such laborious attention on the part is here V I replied. ‘ I have an important family 
of an employii as to oblige .Herbert to sit up half matter , to communicate to him.’ 
the night while taking a so-called holiday. ‘I do not know any person of that name,’ was . 

When I saw Alice on the following morning, the answer, 
and heard from her the double intelligence of her ‘And yet he wrote to you from Dulwich yester-. 
brother’s departure and the disappearance of the day, Mr Brown.’ 

bank-notes which had been placed in the cabinet ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ answered the. man quite 
in ■ my presence on the preceding evening, an ei-villy. ‘I never heard the name before, I 
instantaneous conviction that the two events wore received a letter with the Dulwich post-mark last 
closely connected, took hold of my mind, which evening, it. is true, but it only contained a post- 
reasoned it out with the rapidity of thought in a office order for .the amount of a week’s rent, in 
crisis,. Herbert had taken the money; I had seen - default of a week’s notice to qiiit, from my lodger, 
him take it; the shadow which had come between MrFoster, and a few. lines asidng me to take care 
hjs head and arms and the blind, was the shadow . of some things for him, until Ids return.’ . 
of the heavy central door ofthe ebony cabinet ; the I had nd excuse for doubting the man, no pretest 
gigantic roll was the little roll of hank-notea. Wliy for asking him to shew me the letter, 
had he done this thing ? There was no answer to ‘Is Mr Foster a handsome young gentleman with . 
that question to come for many a day. But there long moustaches,’ I oaked^ ‘who has come from, 
did Come a .liGpe, a wildwish to find him, to tell Pans, where he lives, within the last few days ?’ 
him that the deteotionwhich he naturally expected ‘ Oh, dear, no, sir,’ said Mr Brown, smiling, and: 
to he delayed until his- mother should require the rubbing his hands, as he saw Ids. way .to getting: rid 
money,'Or averted, by his being able to restore it of me by an entirely disconcerting answer. ‘Mr 
secretly to the cabinet, had taken place, and to Foster is a handsome gent, and. he: has Itok mous-. 
conceal his crime from his mother. Alice iincon- taches; bnthe don’t live in Paris, and he has not 
soiouslysave me a hint on which I immediately been there lately, . He has. lived in this house going: 
thought of acting, with this purpose in view. Per- on for :fiv6 months, as- you can. .see _for yquisdf ’ 

■ haps Herbert' had taken it in jest, she said, If I With.these -words, Mr Brown took a ledger jrqm a 
could find him, warn him, and persuade him to table-drawer, and tinning over a number of leaves, 
act upon that suggestion, all might yet he saved;: and running his fore-finger down the columns, 

: He could hardlyhave yet disposed of the money ; shewed mo a senes of receipted acooimts .hetwee.u 
if a small portion only of it were gone, it would himself and Mr 'Phomas Foster. Lost in conjecture, 
he possible' for me to replace it.: Alice had not but .convinced that Phomas .Foster yras. Herhmt 
yet copied the memorandum I had taken of the Townshend, I asked Mr Brown whether tta gentle- 
niimhers i of the notes ;; therefore, no. :sttbstitntion man . in question had any settled occ-upation, and 
would be observed. I arranged the .plan of pro- whether he had many foreign aoqumntanae wd 
ceedings which Alice has related, and left the visitors. I added, lest Mr Brown should fancy that 
cottage, with the intention of proceeding direct the scent of police proceeffings lingered around my 
to Pans, whither I felt convinsed Herbert had , questions, that I was Mr TOwnshend’s (or foster's) 
gone; an intention which I .oarefuUy concealed from hrether-in-law (a harmless anticipation), and that 
AUee, who would have oonjured up a frightful the gravest family interests depended Upon my 
host of dangers. 'There was something to be being able to find Mm without delay. _ ■ . . 
risked, no doubt, but the thing could Be done, ‘I am_ very sorry, ot, I cannot give you any 
and I meant* to do it. On my way to to-wn, I infonnation^ said Mr Brown, _ pntfang Ms ledger 
took out the memorandum of the numbers of the back into its place, m ha spoke ; but I kno-w^ 
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notHog whatever about Foster. _None. of his 
I'rieuiis came hej;s ; he was generally writing all day , 
until evening, and then he usually Went out, and 


sir, though my name is Brown.’ ■ . 

Ha evidently knew nothing more, or, if he did, 
there was no use in expecting him to tell, so I left 
Mr Waiiam : Brown, exhorting him,, in the case of 
Mr Foster’s return, to tell him that his mother at 
Dulwich earnestly entreated him to go to her witli- 
ont delay ; and drove to my ehamhers in a state of 
mind impossible to descrihe. It seemed absolutely 
certain that Herbert Townshend and Thomas 
. Foster were identical ; hut then, Thomas Foster had 
not left 6uy Street for five months, during which 
Herbert Townshend had been in Paris, in the 
employment of Messrs Leooq. Here was a 
mystery which' must be cleared up, a threaten- 
ing .mystery, which ; might involve possibly dis- 
grace, and misery, and ruin, Full of the torture 
of vague but increasing suspicion, I collected my 
papers, put a few necessaries in a bag, mentally 
po.stponed writing to Burton until I ehould have 
arrived in Paris, forgetting that there was no. direct 
postal communication, and finally found myself at 
Cannon .Street Station, with a through-ticket to 
Paris. The train started with three passengers, 
including myself, all gloomy of aspect.: : ■ 

Even my preoccupation did not entirely over- 
come the curiosity, interest, perhaps appreMnsion 
■with which I regarded Paris, then undergoing the 
miseries of the second siege. All was orderly, 
quiet,: silent, and sad. , The troops of the Commune 
weie -the principal occupants of the great thorough- 
fares j the . Bed flag, generally of the shabbiest 
dimensions, was visible everywhere, and the sullen 
roar of the cannon from the forts came heavily to 
my oars. My papers had been closely scrutinised, 
but I had not been molested in any way on my 
arrival, and none of the few people whom I met 
took any notice of. uie as I walked tlirongh the long 
silent streets towards the old Kue de I’Arbre Sec, 
in which Messrs Xeboq’s bureaux were situated. 
No. 90. I came, to it in due course, and .found a 
hosier’s shop, displaying a meagre, stock ; hut of 
bureaux, ol house of business, of the name of 
Xecoq, not a- trace. I entered the shop, and made 
.inquiries of a sad-looking young woman who sat 
behind the counter. She had never heard of 
, Leooq’s bureaux she did not know any one of the 
name,: thanked her, and went on, utterly bewil- 

dered indeed now;: t,I made other inquiries with 
a similar result : it was plain that no such firm, no: 
such business 'existed in Paris; that Herbert 
Townshend had no .employment there; or, if he 
had any, it must be of a discreditable nature, 
since he had thus schemed to disguise it ; and that 
the whole story, in which his poor mother had 
believed with such trust aud consolation, was a 
falsehood. 

I wandered about Paris all day ; found there was 
no post to England except by means of some com- 

Art hart:.: T. 


procured a room in a dingy old hotel in the Lux- 


to’ iiondon, break the horrid truth to Herbert’s 
iuotUer, and then we must all only bear it, and 
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wait until the misguided young man . should make 
some sign. Again I walked Paris all day, and 
observing the people finder the reign of the 
Commune, wondered not a little to find them 
going about their usual avocations. I intended to 
return to London by the night-train, and I dined 
at five in the afteriiooii: on one of the boulevards, 
at a cafe which I was fortunate enough to find 
open. I was sitting at a little table close to the 
door, taking coffee, when Herbert Townshend, 
in: the uniiorm of an officer of the National 
Guard, passed me, walking With another man. 
They were walking quickly, and astonishment 
held me motionless for a little while ; but I shook 
it off, darted after them, came uj) with them, and 
caught Townshend by the left arm. He turned 
with an instinctive ferocity, significant of the time, 
and an oath which the sight of me arrested on his 
lips. ■ ' _ 

‘ You here, Dighy !’ he said, trying to smile., 

‘ What on earth has brought you to Paris, 
OoirmuiiB? Any thing wrong With Alice 2 ’ 

‘Nothing, I have come: to Paris entirely to see 
you.’ 

‘Indeed! And who told you I was in Paris? 
Certainly not my mother or Alice, for they do not 
know.’ 

‘They do not know. I was not told ; Iguessed;; 
and, as it was indispensably necessary to your. own 
interests that I should speak with you, I canie to 
Yuris, expecting to find, you at Messrs Lecoq’s.’ He 
gave me a furious look, and, turning to:his.:Com- 
panion, asked him to excuse him, as he must give . 
me his attention, I being a meniber'of his family. 
The Frenchman bowed, hade ns adieu, and turned 
down an adjoining street, leaving us facing, onei 
another on the pavement. I do not know whether 
Herbert Townshend felt .guilty and; uncomfortable, 
or only angry, hut I know I felt all three. 

, ‘ I presume you do not mean to communicate 
your important news to me in the street,’ he .said; 
with his most supercilious air, ‘ and therefore we 
had better turn iu here,’ He indicated, not the 
cafe I had just left, but another,. : of much : less 
respectable appearance, where several gloomy-look- 
ing men were talking in sullen groups, : 

, I assented; we went in; and Plerbett called for 
cigars and absinthe. Ha-ving leisurely lighted his : 
cigar, he puffed away the , smoke, and said : ‘ Now 
that we are alone, will you explain the: meaning of , 
a proceeding wliioh strikes me as an unwarrantable 
impertinence?’ 

‘Don’t take that tone. ■with me,’ I said; fit will 
not avail. I haveno wish to: injure . yoU personally; 
and, for Alice’s sake, I would make a very consider:, : 
able effort to save you." .You had better know: at 
once that I have found , you out.---Don’t : look like : 
that ; you .wiH attract attention;,:.. There; is no :sttoh 
business as Leooq’s ; you;:are ,noti:an employe there, 
or an;^where else ; you wore not in Paris during 
the winter ; ypu were in London, where Burton 
and I saw you one night at the corner of Eccleston 
Square ; you lived in London for fi.ve months, 
under the name of Thomas Foster; at .9 Guy .Street, ; 
Wandsworth Eoad, and all yotir letters to your 
mother were fraudulent and false. What you 
really are, I do not know, but I fear you have 
entered on a life of danger, as I know it has already 
led to your Committing a crime.’ 

‘Indeed !’ said Herbert, pulling his long mous- 
tache, and .trying to preserve hie sttperciUous air, 
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tiniious roll of musketiy-j and every one within 
the prison walls must have known that the Com- 
mune was fighting for its life, a great tumult arose 
within the prison itself ; and while I stood by the 
door, listening with the siokening eagerness of a 
captive, it was opened, and two Erench gentlemen, 
in uniform entered. A third individual was with 
them, who pounced Uj^n me with a triumphant 
shout : it was Godfrey Burton. They brought me 
out into the terrible streets of Pans, among the 
smouldering fires and the heaps of dead, and they 
toldi mo what had been done while I Jay in my 
prison, unconscious of the fiendish deeds of the 
last days of the Comrauhe. 

Burton and I had been, at wort all night, and 
nearly all day, searching for any trace of Herbert 
Townshend. He had learned, by the aid of the 
authorities at Versailles, brought to hear upon the 
prisoners in their hands, that Herbert was a well- 
knmvn, and indeed distinguished member of the 
extreme Bed party in Paris, a confidential agent of 
the International Society, and hence we inferred 
that he had been doing their business during his 
secret stay in London, and that ho would certainly 
have taken a prominen t part in the coneluding scenes 
of the insurrection. He had not found a trace of 
him among the living ; and we believed, indeed 
I think we hoped that we might find him among 
the dead. Of his fate, if captured, there could he 
no doubt. If he had falleir in the fight, we might : 
conceal the truth from Ids mother for ever. So we 
searched, and searched, until our hmhs were weary, ^ 
and our hearts were sick, and until that dreadful 
indifforont familiarity with scenes of blood: and 
horror which one hates to think of, hut inevitably 
experiences, had come over us both. Night was 
opmitig on; and we, with the escort of two which 
had been granted us, were wending our way along 
the Boulevard St Jacgues, when wo came upon a 
heap of slain. Erom the other side, a huge open , 
cart, one of the voiiwres de dSminagmimt used for: 
the removal of the dead, was coming heavily up to 
this particular piece of its work. Two of the life- 
less bodies formed a strange group. They were 
both in the uniform of the National Guards ; torn, 
bloody, stained, filthy with dust and clay and gun- : 
powder. . Tliey were lying, the one man bare- 
headed, . stretched out on the trampled :^oimd;i , 
amid a heap of the nameless ddhris of the place, on 
his back, the limbs in an easy attitude, and one 
arm extended, the hand still grasping a shattered 
gun. But.hisi .face was completely hidden hy the 
head of the other man, which, still wearing the 
hepi, rested upptt it j while the body lay crosswise 
upon hisl breash the arms flung upon his shouldais^ : 
and the limbs, both Mctured by shots, in a form- 
less bundle impossible in life. We were looking 
at this sight, more wearily than sadly, when 
Burton said ; ‘What’s that hanging along the poor 
fellow’s hack, under his kepi I' and stepped up to 
the side ofthe corpses, which woreH’itigunnoLioed; 
the boulevard was guite empty. He stooped, and! 
saw long tresses of shining black hair held up in 
his hand. 

‘ Most extraordinary I ’ he cried, ‘it’s a woman 
and gently removing the kepi, bo turned over the 
face. I came to Ids side, and saw that he was right. 
It was a woman, a beautiful woman, beautiful 
even in that violent death which liad spared the 
face ; hdd left untouched the fierce grand features, 


hut unable to hide from me his real unea-siness and 
dread. ‘ Suppose all this you have advanced were 
true, I do not see , that it is criminal. A man has 
led a double life before now, without his motive 
being a guilty one,’ 

fHas a man ever robbed his widowed mother 
and Ids orphan sister without his motive being a 
guilty oriel’ ' 

Abruptly, he seized me by the collar. The 
suddenness of the action took me by surprise, and 
I could mot rise for a moment, as he held me down, 
and showered the most violent imprecations upon 
me. 1 struggled up, however, seized his hands, and 
strove to wrench them off my collar. The people 
in the. cafe crowded round, and amidst the wild- 
est uproar,' my voice was wholly inaudible. But 
I stroyo madly with the infuriated man, and 
after a minute, I suppose— no doubt, the whole 
scene had not lasted longer— I had seized his hands 
and held them by the wrists, while he was still 
foaming with rage. But then, after a rapkV glance 
.at the bystanders, hd e.xolaimed in Ereneh: ‘My 
Mends, this man is an enemy, a traitor, a spy. I 
know him,: and r denounce hill). He is here in the 
interests of our tyrants, the beaten generals of 
Versailles, and the coward of Sedan. Help mo to 
arrest him; we will take him to the Hotel-de- 
Viilo, and let hiih tell his lies there. Vive la 
Commune!’ 

Long before he had done speaking, they had 
flung themselves upon me, and I was hut one 
man among a score of raging fiends. I felt myself 
violently, pushed and dragged into the street, 
hurried along through a hooting crowd by a 
smaller body of men, who wi'anglod and cursed 
around me. I saw a huge building and ranks 
of soldiery; then I was struck on the head 
and sank down insensible from the grasp of my 
captors. When I came to my senses, I was in a 
prison-celh stretched on a truokle-hed chained to 
the wall ; a stone pitcher full of water was on a 
small rude table by my side ; and the first sound 
of which I was conscious was the tramp of the , 
sentinel iii the passage outside the iron door. 

Days passed, and became weeks, and still I lay 
in my prison cell. The jailer was not altogether 
brutal, and my wound was dressed and cared for. 
I remember, .all that time very dimly. I was fre- 
quently delirious, and frequently in a state of 
half-stnpor. There were people about me some- 
times besides , the jailer, blit I never knew thein, 
nor had I any distinct idea of what they did there. 
But there came a day , when 1 felt that I was' getting 
well ; : my mind was clearing, my memory was 
-becoming distinct. With this change came dreadful 
suffering, impatience, suspense, and horrible in- 
quietude for. -those whom I loved.- What must 
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sad work: as oura before. us, don’t let us think of 
aucli small- things.’ : . 

Mter thia fashion was negotiated Burton’s Loan. 

By the oomhined influence of threats and 
bribes, Mr William Brown was indueed to own 
that he knew more than he had acknowledged of 
the aflaira of Thomas Foster. We discovered from 
his revelations that the unhappy young man had 
lost at play some of the funds of the International 
Sooiety with which he was intrusted, and, as that 
body does not pardon such a breach of trust, and 
may he safely calculated upon to avenge it, he had 
been driven to the crime, which he had: no doubt 
hoped to conceal by the replacement of the money. 

The grief of Herbert's motlier was severe, and 
is lasting.' But she believes him to have fallen 
nobly, doing his duty, on the right side ! And 
Alice, my wife, is almost consoled by the con- 
viction that her mother will never learn tlie story 
of Burton’s Loan. 


the rich dark skin, but had not closed , the eyes, 
iwhioh stared lip at -us, black, stony, and awful 1 
’Her lips were on the man’s lips,’ said Bmton 
in a whisper, as he gently laid the face down as 
it was before; ’and the position of the arms— one 
of them is broken— is not .accidental. See how 
she has clutched Mm with the other by this 
nhoulder T : . , , ■ . , , . 

He lifted the head again a litUe, that I might see ; 
and I did see. I saw that the dead lips of the man, 
on which the dead lips of the woman rested, the 
mutilated body of the man clasped in the dead 
arms of the woman, were the lips and the body of 
Serbert Townshend. I” staggered back against 
Burton, and wbispered the truth in his ear ; and 
he, as he steadied me against the nearest wall, 
makhig me sit upon the ground, replied, also in a 
Whisper : ‘ This, then, is the explanation.’ 

m sent one of our escort to hire a cart, and we 
brought Herbert away with us ; and we brought 
the nameless dead woman too; a bad woman, no 
doubt ; a beautiful, fierce creature, who had mined 
his life ; but she had shared his death, and she 
loved^ him. We laid her beside him, in the same 
grave. 

' ‘All you urge is right,’ I said to Burton, as we 
Walked up and down the deck of the steamer on 
our way- to Dover .: ’ there -will ;he no difficulty in 

keeping the poor mother profoundly ignorant of 


PUNISHMENT IN EFFIGY. 

The effigy of a person, in the earlier stages of civil- 
isation, was never held to he a mere likeness, hut 
was identified more or less with the very person^ 
himself. The least educated plasses in oivilisod 
countries still exHbit a survival of the old belief 
in the punishments they bestow upon effigies, i 
They serve the figure as they would like to serve 
the original, if ha were not dead, or absent. ; ■ There 
was probably much of this temper in our fore- 
fathers when they first burned Guy Fawkes ; the 
6th of November was no mere day of amusement; : 
It is in this temper, mixing religious conviction- 
and pleasure, that the effigy of Judas is so severely 
punished in Holy Week by the nations of Soirthera 
Fmrope and their descendants in America. On 
Maundy-Thm’sday night in Mexico, people go into - 
the streets to see Judas Iscariot hung in effigy 
to the lamp-posts, and fired at with sguibs and 
orackei’s. The sailors of Portuguese i ships are.:: 
famous for their flogging of Jnclas.on the Saturday- : 
in Holy Week, and -when one of their ships is , 
resting in a foreign port on that day, there is usually 
a large concourse of natives to witness the religious 
sport. Some persons passing along the gna;^ at. 
Havre early on that day, in 1865, were surprised 
to see a human: figure suspended from the rigging 
of a Portuguese ship, and supposed that one of the ; 
sailors had hanged himsdf. . At half-]iast ten; how- : 
ever, when the church bells-hegan to ring, the figure 
was lowered, and the sailors belaboured .tho: hated 
dummy until they had- deprived it of head, arms, . 
and legs ; it was then thrown into the water, the 
police regulations not aUowingitto he humed: at 
the . stake, which Would have been its last end- in 
Portugal. In the Holy Week of 1868, when the 
Portuguese schooner Vigilmte was known to he 
lying beside the quay, a large crowd of the citizens 
of -Havre collected in anticipation: of the-fun : the- 
effigy of Judas, on this occasion, after a sound 
drubbing and repeated sousings, was thrown to the 
French mob, and the boys soon pulled Mm limb 
from limb. The Oorh Emminer, m the same year, 
described at great length a flagellation of the Judas 
effigy wMch took place in that city on Holy Satur- 
day. The Portuguese seamen in this instance pre- 
faced the thrashing of the apostate with a solemn 
fupetal procession through the streets. Twenty 
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mea mai'ched in. front, singing wliat the reporter of the English (as it did to the Eomans) too puerile 
oddly calls ‘an epithalarmum the effigy of Judas to be used by a serious nation. 'We should 
was laid upon an open bier, and, by a very natural find no satisfactioh for our own indignation, and 
anachi’onism, dressed in the Hue: shii-t and long see no indication of the nKa'esty of our law, in 
boots of a stevedpreT-perhaps to point the moi'iu: punishing a criminal’s picture, because wo could 
that Jixdases, like Guy Fawkeses, are to be found in not punish the criminal himself. The French, 
all ages andull . occupations. When the procession however, have always treated syruhols with 
returned to the ship; the . effigy was hung on the gravity the defacing of the portraits of the last 
yard, ;and came to its end by being fired into rvith emperor, and the de.struction of the Yendumc: 
pistols. The moral of the South European punish- Oolunm, were forms of effigy-punishment. Execu- 
inent of the effigy of Jxidas is indicated about as tiou by effigy was a solemn legal 'institution in 
distinctly as it is possible in the argumentation Eranceprior to the first Revolution. It was treated 
of the big and bushy North American of Utica of at length, some thirty years before its suppres- : 
who visited Ai'temua Ward’s show. ‘He walks sion, by M. Bourcherd‘Axgi8, an assistant of Diderot 
up to the cage containin’ my wax, figgers of the and D’Alembert in the Heattempted 

Lord’s Supper, and ceases Judas Iscariot by the to find its origin in the custom (mentioned by 
Teet and drags him on the ground. He then com- Plutarch) of sometimes substituting a proxy-effigy 
naenced fur to :pound him: as hard as he cood. for the person destined to he sacrificed at a 
“What onder the son am you about?” cried triumph. He says that some execution hy e^y 
I. Bez he! “What did you biHg this pussy- was used by the ancient Greeksi but the Greek- 
lauermus cuss hHe fur ?" .and he hit tire wax figger punishment ; of Stek, to which, I suppose, ho 
another tremenjus blow on, the heafi. :SezI: “ You; refers, consisted simply in engraving the name 
egrejus ass, that air ’s a wax figgers: a repiesentashun and the offence p.f the criminal in large , letters: 
01 the false ’PostWl : Sez he : “ That’s all very upon a pUlar. 

wdl fur you to say : hut I tell youj old man, tliat The French law vindicated its outragedhononr « 
.Judas Iscarrot can’t shew, hisself in Utiky with upon the effigy of a criminal in cases of contumacy, 
impunerty ! ’’---with which observashun he caved that is, when the criminal absented himself or 
in Jndossis bed.’ took to flight. It is not impossible that the con- 

Neither the South Europeans nor the fabulous demned sometimes secreted himself in the crowd.:: 
North American in taking vengeance upon the and saw with comical relief his picture or Hs doll 
effigy of Judas axe likely to suppose that the suffering in his stead. The usage first appeared in . 
injuries they inflict upon it wiU bring any increase France in the time of Louis VI. (Zs Eros), at ; 
of trouble upon Judas himself. But in earlier ages the beginning of the tweHth century; and the 
it would have been taken for a waste of energy most ancient example wo have of suoh an execu-: . 
and time to ill-treat an effigy unless the hated tiou is that of Thomas de Marne, the foe of the 
original could thereby be reached and substantially bishops, whom this royal favourite of the church 
damaged. Theocritus tells us of the sorcerers of condemned for the crime of high treason. Passing 
old Greece who pretended to kill the enemies of over some centuries, we find in the Ch'domance 
their clients by doing magical misoHef to their Grirtiimlle of , 1670 an attempt to regulate these 
doll likenesses. The belief that an effigy and histrionic executions. Punishments in effigy were 
the person ‘ efflgiated,’ to use an old word, were only to be permitted when the criminal was oon- 
sympathetioally identified, and that hurt done to demned to death: when the criminal was con-, 
the forxqer: reached the latter, lived on to a demned to the galleys, perpetual banishment, the 
very late' time: in Europe. We are by no means whip, or the wheel, but could not , be: .got at, his 
sure that this belief is not at present being name only was to be vmtten on a tieket,. and : 
traded : on by the hole-and-corner magicians and fastened up in some public place, to put the people 
sorcerers who are: at times dragged out into the in mind of his crime, and make him . infamous, 
light, and made to : disgorge their robberies from When the criminal was condemned to death, but „ 
simple servant-girls. Mr A. B.' Mitford, iu his had managed to escape from the, grasp of ,, the law, 
interesting: TdZes of Old Japan, teUs us that this the arrest and pixnishment of the guilty seem to, 
form of effigy-persecution is still carried on by, have been ludicrously carried out frona point to. 
Japanese girls whose, lovers have become faithless, point with hia. eifigy. The ‘ guy,’ as we BhoTild;: 
The jilted and jealous maiden rises at two o’clock call it, of the: .defamter Tvas incarcerated: in .the . 
in the :morning, dresses herself in :ivHte, and carries prison ; ; the ;executioner solemnly entered its. cell 
a little straw figure~the effigy of the faithless one with ; air escort and. all the apparatus : of pimish-' 

■ —to the sacred grove around some ShintS shrine, menti the, picture or doll was giYen .up:to him,:;. 
The trees . are supposed t6 be under the special and: it was . led to the place of punishment, with , 

. protection of the god to whom the shrine is dedi- pomp and cireumstanoe, and made to undergo, the . 
cated. and any injury done to. them arouses him tO: late intended for the fortunate deserter whom .it , 
vengeance, Taking the . effigy in her left hand, and represented. I do not know whe^er the prdonn- , 
hammer in the right, she, sacrilegiously nails the a?we restricted the effigy, to a single ..counterfeit. : 
figure tos one of . the . holy , trees, praying the god to resemblance. Jt is certain that; before this .regula-,: : 
slay the traitorous ::youth ; and , vowing that if he tion, the effigies had been multipliecl} after the 
, grant her . prayer, she . will pull out the nails, which manner, although not to the countless extent, of 
offend the god by wounding Ha consecrated tree, our Guy Fawkeses. Thua,theDuke ofLa VaHette, 
Night after night she strikes in two or more nails, who was condemned to the^ block in 1689, 
believingthat every nail will shorten her unfaithful, beheaded in effigy iu three different oilaes on the 
lover’s me, because' the gocL will i be snre at . the last, same day— Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. The 
in order to save Hs tree, to strike the young man criminal himself was all the while safe in England, 
dead. Although the Revolution abolished the legal exe- 

Bxeeution by effigy seems to the practical minds cutionsby effigy, popular aimuosity still eoutinued 
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to visit its dislike of its oonternporaty enemies 
upon their images. Burnings and hangings of 
stuffed dolls heeame parts of the programme of the 
festivals of the Bepuhlie. Thus, in the Bheims 
Revolution feast, in 1793, the pope, *tlie ‘ coalesced 
tyrants,’ and Lafayette were burned together in 
effigy in the old religious metropolis of Brance. 

Popular vengeance upon the effigies of the un- 
popufar always appears with the regularity of a 
W in epochs of unusual excitement. We find 
instances in the religious and political struggles in 
the Low Countries, where the Romish clergy were 
often punished hr deputy in this fashion by. the 
Protestants, and the Protestants hy the Romanists. 
Constantine Pontio, the confessor of the Emperor 
diaries V, in whose arms the monarch, is 
said to have died with a Lutheran confession on 
his lips, was soon afterwards thrown into prison 
hy the Inquisition on a suspicion of heresy. There 
he died, and as the Inquisition could proceed no 
further against him in person, they contented 
themselves with burning his effigy. Matthew 
Lanoy, a priest, was hung in effigy, as a protest 
'.against his disorderly life. 

TJie most fertile period of effigy-making and 
effigy-punishment in our own English history is 
undouhtedly to be looked for in the festivity with 
which the restoration of the. monarchy and the 
ohuroh were celebrated on the first anniversary of 
the Restoration day. On the 29th of May 1661, 
the whole nation seems to have gone mad with joy, 
if we may rely on the glowing accounts sent np 
from so many cities and towns by ‘our own corre- 
spondents’ of that period, to the. two loyalist 
newspapers. The Kmgdom’s Intelligencer and the 
Merevnut Publicus. At Bury St Edmunds, the 
whole town ‘ was made an arbour, the streets 
covered with rushes, the .houses hung with gar- 
lands and tapestries.’ After a loyal sermon, 
attended by the ‘purged corporation,’ who ‘have 
freed themselves from' their tyrannous taskmasters,’ 
the entire populace followed .‘ the reverend effigies 
of Hugh Paters (that grand impostor), bearing in 
one hand the late rebellious Covenant, and in the 
other a string of bodkins, thimhlos, &:c. which he 
gleaned from his sisters in iniquity; under his 
arm the silly Directory.’ The common hangman' 
led the effigy of the courageous and eooentrio 
parliamentary chaplain, and the common beadle 
foRowed' it, and -whipped it (or, as the reporter 
sayBj .l him O through the streets. The figure was j 
hung on a gibbet, with, a picture of Oliver OroiUr 
weU and a list of regicides, and burned amidst 
volleys of. shot; and joyous shouting. At Hales- 
•\vovth, in the same county, writes another oorvo- 
apondenti 'llfVe thought. our zeal to the person of 
bis. Majesty would be best exemplllied by showing 
the odium which wO had for Oliver Cromwell, his 
most tyrannical opposer, whose effigies was for 
some time exposed to view upon, our pillory, and 
then-with: the Covenant and. Engagement; sacrificed 
in a bonfire of above five hundred fagots, and 
with volleys of shot, of at least five hundred in a i 
volley.’ The great Protector and his chaplain 
were the favourite -viotims in most places. In 
Slierhorne in Dorset, however, the Marquis of 
Ai'gyllwas selected for this effi^-martyrdom.. In 
other places, idealised effigies of the Covenant and 
of Anabaptisni wore hung and burned. At Exeter, 
‘a counterfeit of a Covenanter’ was driven to the 
gifebet.f on a poor jade.' At Reading, the copy of 


INMEMOEIAM. 

0 SUMMER sky, so blue and clear ; 

0 sparkling eyes, -vvitliout a tear, 

And joyous hearts without a fear. ' 

0 earth so sweet, and roses fair; ; - , ^ 

And bright birds glistening through the air, 
Trilling soft musio everywhere. 

0 form I loved so true and well, . . 

Nought on this earth .can break the spoil , 
■That links noe to thy narrow cell, . s 

'Where lies thy quiet, peaeofuli^treast, 

In ohildhoodV hours I’ve oft oaiessed^. 
Those loving lips I ’ve often pressed., , 

0 life is sweet when love is young, 

To cheer us as we urge along 

This toilsome path, this busy throng. 

1 think of thee at aornii^ light ; 

I see|hee in my draams by night ,- . ; : , 

Thou art my guardian angel bright. 

I’ll love thee still while life shall last } 

Nor fame nor fortune e’er can blast 
'Ehy radiance o'er my memory cast, - 


■Printed andPnhlished.by "W. & E. ;Ohambbks, d7: Pater- 
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EAILWAY ACOIDENTS. 

Tail piiBliC aie awakening to an unpleasant fact. 
Railway travelling is seen to be attended with 
extreme jeopardy to life and limb. Obaervedly, 
there is a graduated scale of danger. On some 
lines with a large' passenger traffic, siiignlavly few 
accidents occur. On others, more jjarticularly those 
mth a number of branches and junctions, the 

Taking the general 


slaughter-rate is oon.siderable. 
aggregate, there may be but a small percentage of of persons slain on railways in the United Kingr 
deaths, btit the casualties occur in a most appalling dora-iii 1872, was 1145; the greater proportion 
fashion — a dozen or so at a time, and certainly one’s being in England; 168 in Scotland, and only 47 
confidence is very painfully shaken. What an out- in Ireland, ' The destruction in 1873, when Soot- 
come to the grande.st mechanical invention of the land increased its proportion, is understood to 
age! Aprocess of transit avowedly the source of vast have been greater; the casualties every year 
national prosperity is discovered to , he conducted apj)earing to augment in nutaher and fatality 
in so slovenly, a manner, as to have become a proportionately to the extension of lines, the 
matter of universal terror. There is no disguising connection with branches, and the marvellous 
the p0.siti0E of affairs. In entering a train, you increase of traffic, , 

have no certainty of getting to your destination Not a very eoniplimontary thing this, to the 
alive. At every moment, particirlarly in approach-, genius of the age'! The machine, so to speak of 
ing a station,, where some idiotic shunting may he railways; is worked at such a pitch as to have 
going on, you are . haunted by dismal apprehen- got beyond any ordinary means of control. ; In its 
siohs. In the old : highwaymen times, people vastness and coniplication, it has outstrippedhuman 
: made their, wills before setting out on a journey, intelligence— at least that kind ofintelligence which 
They need to do the same nowa Starting in is allotted for its guidanoe. . Nor is such a result at 
robust health by rail, you may return a few hours all surprising,: The railway system grew up .sud-, 
afterwards a poor shattered being, with legs or denly. The.world was Unprepared for it. So long 
:arms broken ; or, what is as likely, you may come as it wa-s on a comparatively simple footing, things 
"hack as Mlisflgnred corpse nailed up in one of the ■ did .tolerably: Welb\ When it, became 'what it is— 
coffins, of which a proper stock at the principal an overgrown and: chaotic network of, main lines: 
stations is wisely kepi on hand for emergencies, and branches all over the country, with endless 
Rather unpleasant this! One does not like the rivatrien as to speed, and scrambling for traffic— it 
idea of returning home , smashed to . pieces, secured was: bey'ond the capacity of those who are ,praotioBUy . 
in a coffin, on which, by way of distinction, is charged with its management. Looking to what is 
possibly chalked No. 16, Such a consequence has .of ^iiy occurrence, the source of the evil lies nbt 
just ensued. ' indefeotivemechamsmjbutmthewantof deli- 

There is an old fancy that soldiering is the most cately acute intelligence, _ care, forethm^ht,' and 
perilous thing in whiph a man can he' engaged- s4nse of danger. According to ordinary phrase, 
Quite a mistake. After all the varieties of shot the’ defect is ‘ human infirmity.’ The introduction 


I, : 
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. j?ery ptasiWe. But, after all, we have to rely oa 
i hiuaaii agency. Wliat if telegraphing ig neglected 1 
-Wliat if there be a want of common-sense, and' 
discretion ? By leading to a mere reliance on 
meohanioal details, the cure may .possibly be Worse 
than the disease. . 

It is scarcely fair to throw so mnch blame on 
railway directors. From all we have known of them 
— and we have seen sometliing behind the scenes — 
directors are inspired by a sincere wish to save life 
and property as well as to accommodate the public. 
As must he well Immvn, they have been beset by 
’ demands for a high rate of speed, and for afre- 
. . qnency of trains hardly compatible with security. 

All things considered, the Wonder is they have 
’ done so much nnd so well. 'The safe running of 
fast trains, one after the other, with only a few 
. minutes of interval, is a kind of standing miracle. 
Sir E. Watkin, chairman of the London and South- 
-western Company, mentioned a few. remarkable 
” feots at a recent meeting. ‘During the past half- 
year, they had carried 11,500,000 passengers, ex- 
dusiye of . 20,000 season , ticket-holders ; they had 
run 260,000 trains, and only one pateenger had lost 
! : his life, the casualty being due to the imprudence 
. of, the passenger himself. As regards mechanical 
, contrivances to prevent accidents, they were apt to 
.induce meu to depend more on them than their 
own watchfulness.’ When we learn that on some 
of the principal lines, there are run as many as a 
thousand trains a day, all under the guidance of a 
class of persons ill-prepared by education for the 
duty, and perhaps toil worn and overburdened with 
^ responsibility, the coaolusion arrived at is, that 
■ human nature— railway human nature — is over- 
tasked, tod that too much is expected from it. 

For the chaotic and haphazard system that has 
sprung up, n£^ one is distinctly to: blame. At the 
outset, it was thought that independent action.by 
competing companies best accorded with British 
enterprise. There was likewise no expectation that 
, the development of traffic would he so enormous. 
.. :’All: i prognostications , on the subject: have been 
, grotesquely falsified. Towns which were supposed 
to ibe; : only .capable of supporting a few stage- 
: coanhes ’ and carriers’ carte, now require daily 
‘. numerous . long, trains for .passengers and goods- 
. .traffi©, . .The time: has indeed come for lines purely 
devoted to the carriage of goods. But where is 
... themoney to: make, them?. Already, about seven 
.hwdred .miUioto: of,.;,pound8>have h sunk in 
railways in this couutry~-tauch, no doubt, wasted 
in parliamentary struggles, much w'asted in laying 
down competing lines where one would have 
sufficed. The inisohief, however, 'is done, and 
wisdom coiues.too late. Whtoain .are we to find a 
remedy 1 

Making the beat of things as they Stand, govern- 
ment might he induced to take possession of the, 
whole railway system at a valuation, thereby 
an;eating the further wastefulness of capital, and 
toforciug a higher degree of discipline in the 
conducting of trains. Strict rules for this latter 


purpose alone cannot too soon be made_>matter of 
statutory enactment. We need only signify, regu- 
lations as to the speed and proper timing of trains^ 
the examination as to educational capabilities of 
railway servants, the limitation of, the hours of 
labour, the shunting of trains, and better organisa- > 
iron of signals. An amendment in the method of 
conducting trains seems to be specially desirable. 
Instead of leaving ah to the driver, who has 
perhaps enough to do with his engine, there might 
advantageously be a director in the quality of pilot 
seated in front, whose duty should consist in 
attending to signals, and warning the driver of 
danger. It sometimes happens, from caprice or 
fancied convenience, that the tender is put before 
the engine, by which arrangement the driver j pos- ‘ 
sibly with his hack to the signals, is unable to see 
whether they are set at danger. On a late occa- 
sion, partly from a cause of this kind, and partly 
from carelessness in shunting a minerar trail! on 
to a main line when an express passenger ' train 
was approaching, a collision took place, and seven- 
teen persons lost their lives, the driver, included. 
No such catastrophe would have occurred, had a - 
proper outlook been kepit, There was, a strange 
degree of negligence aE round which cannot he too 
strongly reprehended. Had every one concerned, 
in this wholesale sacrifice of human beings con-: 
spired to destroy a hatch of confiding passengers, 
they could not have done the thing more eSectu- 
ally. Yet, it is doubtful if they wiU he made to 
suffer in a penal sense for the terrible error of 
which they have been guilty. If brought to , trial, 
the most paltry excuses and extenuations will, of ‘ 
course, he eloquently offered in their behalf. 

Besides a better method of piloting trains,, ; 
there is equal, if not greater need for a more 
numerous and superior class of station-keepers 
and signalmen. The ignorance and careless- 
ness of station-masters, comhiped with the reck- 
lessness of the drivers of mineral trains, may 
he set down as the cause of so many _ hideous 
catastrophes at shuntings. We happen to know a ‘ 
railway station, where the keeper and porters in,: 
charge apathetically allow any children , who . are ; 
playing about to open and shut the. gates at a busy . 
level-crossing ,; as if unconscious of the extreme : 
danger incurred. .In short, it is to the bhmdering : 

' stupidity of the. suhordinate officials on many .of:. 
the. lines in the luraj. districts; that the majority : , 
of accidents, are evidently due. We feel assured: 
that unless there be a thorough reform in this 
, department, such as may, be enforced under . severe ’ 
penalties’by ..government inspectors, there is .little : 
diance of the number of casualties being lessened. 

We cannot suppose that railway companies wiH , 
present toy obstacle to some such, rigorous en- 
forcement of rules to insure safety • for it must be 
generally felt that if the present loose state of 
things continues, travelling by railway will dimin- 
ish, Already, the public are so much alarmed, 
that many, to our Imowledge, wiE not risk them- 
gd.V6^ in a railway train. What a hitter practical 


til 
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! adopting it, were as follo\y& The bear, wMch 
during the day lies hid in some cave or shady 
recess near the summit of a hill, at night desceuds 
into the. valleys in search of food, hut at tho; 
i first darvn, returns to his home, in time to avoid, 
the heat of the sun. The object of the hunter 
is to meet him -while so returning : Ao this end it 
is usual to post a line of natives at some distance; 
apart, along the tops of the hills, with orders that, 
if any bear be .seen, the fact shall ho telegraphed; 
by signal along the line to the hunters, rvho -ffait 
at about the centre of the string of watchers. 

The heaters, as the villagers are always called, 
even when tliey do not heat, having been posted 
under the superhitendenoe of the head shekarry, 
we sat down to wait for dawn. 

Gradually the black of the, sky was tinged 
with colour in the east, and the stars grew, paler 
and paler : trees unseen before seemed to grorv 
into being, until at last, fat down in the iJlain, 
bushes -were visible, which, to an enthirsiastie eye,, 
looked remarkably like bears. But they never 
were hears, and any hints that they resembled 
them were received -with a grunt — expressive of, as. 
much contempt as he dared shew — ^by Suecaram,. 
the old shekarry. The light grow brighter and 
brighter, and all the plain at last wivs clearly 
visible, hut not BO the hears; and we, with; the 
naturaT disgust of Englishmen roused out of bed 
before light, and to no purpose, were beginning 
to grulnhle, when Succaram was seen making 
signals for us to come to him. 

‘ "What is it ? ’ we shouted. 

‘A hear 1 sahib.’ 

‘Let’s go and see.* 

And sure enough there were ‘pugs ’ of a hear, of 
the day before, Succaram said ; but that was enough,; 
The footprint, or ‘pug,’ of a hear closely resembles 
that of aman,hut is rather wider at the toes, in. . 
front of which may always he seen the print of the 
Claws, so that there is little chance of mistaking 
one for the other. We had hardly resumed . our- 
position, when we saw a native running as if for 
his life in our direction, and shouting ‘Bear! 
hear!’ loud enough to have warned the animal of 
which he spoke, A word or two from A. and 
some , disrespectful remarks as to his female- rela- ; 
tionsifroih/Succaram, reduced him to reason ; and 
tremhling,- partly from excitement, partly from 
fear 'that his . darelessnesa woul^l .he. the; cause- of , 
loss of part of his pay, the . heater ; explained how 
a man about a mile away had signalled the 
approach of a hear towards tire part of tho hill 
where he stood. 

Away we went as hard as we could run, E. the 
youngest, and the last from home, leading, as ha 
should ;T second j and A. a had thh-d, using, I am 
afraid, strong language at the exdtement which 
made ue youngsters in such a .great hwri'y) A- 
soon gave up, though I could still hear him 
grumbling ; and I, after a time, dropped into a 
quiet walk; but B. though tlie ground was rough 
and covered with loose stones, still ran on, turning 


satire oh the vaunted improvements of modern 
times- would (even on a limited scale) ho the re- 
introduction of fouTr-horse stage-coaches, from a 
terror of transit by railways 1 w. p. 


BEAR-HUNTING,; 

‘ Up with you, old hoy, if yon want to get a hear.^ 
..Siioh Wore the words that aroused ine from the 
deep Indian morning sleep, so refreshing to a 
.Europeau, after the tossing and restlessness of a 
night in the hot weather. Yet in a moment I was 
awake and sitting up, aR eagerness to start, for 
hear-shooting was yet new to me. We were a 
party of three, all men in the service, who had 
managed to get leave for two months in the hot 
weather, and had gladly gone far away from the 
cantonments into the heart of the Ghauts, as tho 
hills which run: down the west of India are called. 
Our principd ohjeot was ;to :hag a few of tho large 
tigers whidr roam about these hUls ; hut we were 
..not averse to anything in the way of sport. 

The hears which we were to seek for on this par- 
ticular morning were of the common Indian black 
kind, clumsy in gait, and ohstiaate in character. 
Clothes were hastily put on, rifles looked to, 
and , the ponies ha-ving been brought round, we 
mounted and rode off, at about 3 a.m. followed by 
a dusky crowd of villagers carrying guns, water, 
and the ,thouaand-and-ono things -ivithout which 
it is assumed that a European is unable to exist iu, 
India. Each man of the party -was wrapped in 
h garment, if it can he so called, which more 
resembled a coarse sheet than anything else. 
This— or these, for sometimes there were more 
than one—waa wrapped round all parts of the 
wearer, except the legs, and the mouth was iu 
almost every instance covered, for the Hindu has 
great fear of fever. : As the day advances, it is 
curioM .to see these cloths gradually .unwound 
from the body, - and passed again and again 
about -the head, until the - latter appears of an 
enormous size, and - the general appearance of 
each ‘nigger’ suggests a mushroom with black 
legs. On we rode through the jungle for an 
hour or more, in darkness, and almost in silence, 
for the ordinary Englishman is seldom conversa- 
tional before breakfast, and the birds in the 
trees -either shewed the same desire for quiet, 
or were asleep. At length we arrived at the foot 
of the hill, or rather at a point from which the 
ascent grew so steep that it was advisable to leave 
our ponies to await our return. Before commene- 
ing the elimh, wo looked round to sea . .that . all 
wo wanted was there, and then, having lightened 
ourselves and burdened the natives, to handicap 
them, as A said, as much as possible, up we went; 
scrambling and turahlmg in the dark over trees 
apd-stones, till, without; any -greater mishap than 
tire sudden fall of my rifle, accompanied by a 
nigger, over a huge boulder, we arrived at the 
crest of the line of hills which we were to occupy. 

Our mode of procedure, and onr reasoM for 
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At last, he too fifty- yards farther we found him, very sick, under 


now and then, to beckon V 13 up. ^ . 

broke into a walk, until, on reaching the top of a a tree. We went in at him together, and with a 

smaU rise, he turned, and cried out: ‘Come on, of shots ^sent him to rcyoui the deceased 

outuiA iioc, Affttro members of hia lamily. A. now came up, lookin" 

you fellows ; there are two of them ! Off we w^nt language, and, when Je shewed 

agarn; and as I ^reached the spot where the bear, said only; * And how many holes 

■stoodj I saw him in the act of firing at two black jjave yon made in his' skin?’ This idea had never 
hacks which rose above the top of the dried grass gtruek us, that it might he wise to kill annniinal 
with which the hillside was covered. Down I without spoiling the skin, so we ansiyered nothing, 
imit at once to him, though, ns I ran, I noticed but sat down to wait until the operation of skin- 
that B.’s shots did not seem to produce much ning had been completed. 

effect. As I reached him, the hears turned at We reached the tents about half-past nine, break- 
about twenty--five yards from us, and came up at fasted, smoked a cheroot, and waited with impa- 
ui Like an idiot, I did not wait until they were tience for the return of Sucoaram, who had been 
clear of the grass, but fired both my barrels at sent to get intelligence of any game wMoii might 
the mass of black hair which alone I could see ; he afoot. 

and, it is scarcely necessary to say, my shots pro- About eleven o’clock, just as the day -vyas hegin- 
duced little or ho effect beyond a grunt. Wo had ning to be at its hottest, the shekarry appeared at 
Jldw four empty barrels, and two bears. On came the door of the tent, and reported that the big 
the bears, not angrily, but rather as if bored at so tiger of which we were in search had left that, part 
much noise, until at last they cleared the grass ol the country, hut that a hear had beeli , iharked. 
about ten paces from ns, and then, suddenly down in a cave about three miles away. Welcnew 
cl)an"mg their direction, passed close on one side that it was useless to try for the tiger, as in the 
of who stood there, feeling ratlier foolish, and hills they often travel twenty or more miles in a 
trying to reload and to get our breath. A. now night; so we decided to get the bear, But*it was 
came-iup just as the bears cleared the far side of the voted nem. con, that it was not worth while to go 
crest, and rolled the hindmost over down the hill. out . in the heat of the : day; for a bear, and our 
Then Commenced a grand fire from us youngsters, excursion was therefore postponed until :the after- 
whioh Continued, without much, harm to the bear, noon. Orders were given for ; every thing; to ; be 
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England go by thafc‘ name, : Fireworks consist 
generally of two kinds— rockets and flower-pots ; 
the former, a feeble imitation, of those which we 
know by the same name ; the latter, merely hoUow . 
cases of clay. Which are filled with powder, and 
are intended to, explode after having been thrown 
into the. cave. ; - v: ' , 

0 ur x'lan Was as follows. Knowing ' that prob- 
ably the bear, on being driven out of his cave,, 
would strike up-hill, for such is their almost invari- 
able: course, we three, with our spare gun-bearers, 
wore to be posted about one hundred yards above 
the mouth of the cave: the beater.s were ordered 
to form a line along the edge of the wood, but not to 
shew themselves, unless the be.ar seemed inclined 
to go down the hill, in which case they were, by 
yelling: and screaming, to drive him np to us. 
Suocaram aud one or two others who professed to 
entertain a thorough contdmpt for a bear, were to 
throw in the fireworks, covered by our rifles. The 
tssk: of Sucoaram may appear dangerous, but, as 
generally carried, out, it consisted merely of a 
hurried ,i,, thro vving , of , flowerrpots atad a rocket or 
two, ahd ah immediate rush in the opposite direc- 
tion, without hegard to the probable effect of the 
misBilesi 

Wo took our post, and the signal was given to 
begin. The flower-pots were lighted and thrown 
into the cave, where, one after another, we heard 
their dull explosions. But nothing came. Slowly 
the smoke curled out of the cave, hut, to _ our 
astonishment, it grow thicker and thicker, until at 
last a , tongue of flame was seen, and then another, 
until the ary grass which stood near the mouth of 
the den took fire, and we began to fear that the 
whole side of the hill would soon be ignited. 

‘ If he’s there, this must bring him out,’ said A. ; 
and almost as he spoke, with a grunt and a grumble, 
out rolled a huge hear in a very had temper at the 
disturbance of his sleep. Up he came at us, loung- 
ing along, as hears do, sometimes hidden by the 
tutts i of grass, at others shewing clearly his white 
snout and the horse-shoe ou his chest, and halting 
now and then to grunt at the fire. We lay guietly 
waiting, for the colour of our clothes so exactly 
matched the dry grass, that the hear did not see 
us until he came within thirty yards of us ; then 
.1, in my excitement, pulled the trigger, and knocked 
him over and over down: the hill. 

‘ Come along,’ said A. ; ‘we’ve got him. . He’s 
meat.’ And clown we went, restrained only from 
running by dread of what ‘ the captain ’ might say. 
Even he was growing a little excited, and we came 
down, the hill at a good swinging pace. Men 
placed in trees directed ns to the patli which the 
hoar had taken, aud we presently saw him moving 
slowly through the trees on the other aide, of a 
nullah, about one hundred yards away. B. raised 
his rifle, but A. pulled it down. Silently we crept 
through the dense undergrowth towards where we 
had seen the bear, and after crossing the bed of 
the nullab, found that the jungle was more open, 
so that in a few minutes we saw our black friend 
silting under a tree, growling horribly. 

‘How, run in at him, if you likel’ said A. 
And in we went. The bear rose on his bind-legs, 
and advanced to meet us, but three shells in the 
horse-shoe on his chest rolled him over, a black 
inanimate mass. We youngsters were immensely 
' pleased; and even A, oondesoended to say' that this 
•was better managed than the morning’s work. The 


hear having been measured (lie was six feet four 
inches from the nose to the tail), and then skinned, 
we returned in triumph to our tents, where a 
welcome dinner arvaited us, ofter which, more 
cheroots, and a yarn or two from A,, and then to 
beA 
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CHAPTEK VII,— THE WET BIANKET. . 

It is often ohjected to the good characters in 
W'orks of fiction, that they are not made sutticiently 
‘ interesting,’ and that the cause of morality thereby 
suffers; aud yet, after all, the novelist is in this 
particular only drawing from life itself. It was a 
complaint made by a great religious leader, in 
connection with the question of psalm-singing, 
that ‘ the deil had all the best tmies and in : spite 
of some isolated eftbrts to prevent' him,: tbe devil 
still pos3es3e,s tliem. The graces of ..good manners, 
of wit, and. above all, of ‘naturalness’ are almost 
always conspicuous by their absence in those 
who . call, themselves religious persons, . Their 
‘ cheerfulueaa ’—-though we all agree it is : highly 
commendable — is not attractive, since it often 
partakes of that character which is termed by the 
frivolous ‘ deadly lively.’ It is not so easy to he 
all things to ail men, as an apostle might wish,- 
and the attempt of the virtuous to win over the 
ivieked by geniality, is almost always a failure. 
Like the well-meant efforts of men of science to 
gild the pill of instruction, they fail even in the 
Riding. The orrery by which we are to ho 
attracted towards the heavenly bodies, is itself a 
melancholy object, and only amusing I’roui, the 
fact that it aspires to he so, So much is .this the 
case, that a clergvmau who happens to have a 
natural turn for humour is generally looked on 
with some suspicion by ins owu clotb, and it is 
whispered : ‘ It is a pity he took orders.’ And 
what is true in this respect of persons of earnest 
religious fooling, is. still more so in the case of 
those of a rigid morality. They are not : only 
unattractive to their fellow-creatures, but often, 
eveu intolerable; which: does not so much arise - 
from their being virtuous, while the .rest of the' 
world like cakes and ale, as from their want of 
sympathy, their reserve, and froui those, character- 
istics the possessor of which is apt to he’ described 
ill brief as ‘a wet. blanket.’ 

‘The ‘Wet Blanket’ was : the name vhy whieh.: 
John Milbank was known in social circles at 
Hilton, as though he had, been an Indian, .ohiefl 
He was undeniably handsome, and personal.heauty, 
is itself a powerful social auxiliary, even in a man,;: 
‘a good-looking fellow’ has, in spiite. of ' Wilkes’s; 
saying, more than a quarter of an hour's .start .of. 
au ugly one, even with those of liis owm sex. But 
this advantage wms thrown away in Julm’s ease, 
by the absence of the desire to please. In women, 
indeed, .he excited a temporary interest ; :hut :;w:liEn 
they found he was marble, it soon died away, oi' 
cry.stallised into the sort of admiration 'mth::.whish. 
one regards a statue. ■ It could not ho said: .of. Khira 
tW ‘he taught in the Sunday school, and hafi not 
a •vice,’ because he did not teach in the Sunday 
school. The religious sect to wliich, in common 
with his late uncle, he belonged was proud of him, 
by reason. : of his ^wing importance, rather than 
from any gracious sign or piety in the young mau ,: 
he would one day become a po-werful member of 
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their otai'ch, siaoe diligence, sobriety, and_mtelli“ 
gence nnfailiugiy lead to power | but they md 
not expect from liiiu an enthusiastio support. He 
attended their prayer-meetings j)rebty_ regularly, 
but by no means so often as he might bate done ; 
and now and then he had a tendency to ‘ mthstand 
the word’-— that is, as Mr Linoh preached it In 
morals, too, he was not so , much austere, which 
would havebeen creditable, as apparently unmoved 
by temptation ; a circumstance which, by the fair 
aax, was naturally felt to be insulting. Even in 
the most respectable oii'cles, it may be remarked, 
that a man who 'doesn’t care for ladies’ society,’ 
or is not ‘ impressionable, ' is held in more dis- 
favour than a rake. John Milbank was not a 
;Baint, in short, but quite as unpopular as though 
he had been one. On the other hand, he had 
some fine quahties of a positive and active sort. 
He was as jusf as Aristides, and yet generous to a 
’ fault. Eor all his 'getting,’ he never refused to 
give; His hand, as more and more was poured 
into it, remained open as ever, not only to the 
necessities of the poor, hut even to moro doubtfnl 
claimants. He had more than once assisted his 
brother with money to defray Ms e^-avagances -; 
toiled and tasked himself for months to procure 
funds for him, that had been wasted in a day. 
This, indeed, had not hapened very lately, for 
the breach had been so Wide between them, that 
Richard had not had the front of brass to apply 
toHm for assistance; hut, as we have seen, John 
made a generous effort to secure to his brother 
the half of that wealth, which would else, as 
he had good reason to suppose, have accrued to 
Mmself mone ; nor could anything have proved 
more incontestably the confidence which his uncle 
had reposed in his generosity of disposition, than 
the hint: which he had given him of the contents 
of his testament. Even now, notwithstanding the 
ungraciousness with Which his kindly warning 
had been received, he did not regret it, nor would 
he have done so, even if, through' it alone, his 
brother had saved his inheritance. , His sense of 
duty overbore all other considerations; and only 
less strong than that was his sense of the obligar 
tions of kinship. He could not love his brother ; 
the text that assumes the knowledge . of that 
relative as a reason for loving him, had no hpplica- 
iioa in the cane ; for it Was his very acquaiatonce 
: with Biohard’s character that prevented him: from 
entertaining affection for him; but he thought 
himself bound to defend and advance Ha interests 
for all that, even to : his own. hurt— -save in one 
particular. He could not, and he would not,, assist 
Ii.ira, 'to marry ’Maggie' Thorne. 

If you had opened John Milhank’s heart, you 
would have found her name engraved on that true 
metal, moiedeeply than her father had ever cut into 
steel. No one had read it there, as he had flattered 
himself, until an hour ago, when Richard hud 
taunted him with that fatal secret. He had never : 
told Ids love, nor thought of telling it ; it would have 
been of no use to do so, it was true, .since Eichard, 
his superior in every way in the eyes of womankind, 
had declared Ms intentions of 'Vidnuing Maggie ; 
but stm it was for Richard’s sake that he had 
never so much as sighed for her; had'btniedher, 
as it were, in his heart, and sorrowed for her loss, 
as thoimh— almost— she had been roaRy ^ad to 
bhuv 'It' was that ‘almost’ which had of -late 
become the fiery trial of John Milbank’s', I&g. 
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There had been a temptation to him far beyond 
that of wealth— to keep the knowledge of his 
uncle’s Will from Richard, so that his marriage 
with Maggie should have been rendered impossible, 
thi'ongh lack of means. He had put thatirom him, 
like a man— for few women in such a case would 
have exercised a similar self-denial — and had been 
in some degree rewarded for it. The marriage 
which poverty might, after all, , have hastened in 
one so reckless as Ms brother, had been at least 
postponed. It afforded J 6hn no actualhope, indeed, 
but it was a reprieve from what would have been; 
despair. On the other hand, Richard had dis- 
covered that he was Ms rival, and thereby possessed 
himself of a weapon against which he had no 
defence, and the wounds of which were terrible ; 
and he had already shewn that he would not . spare 
to use it, , 

Gloomy as was the prospect of the next twelve 
months for John, it was not that which , now 
weighed upon his mind, as he sat alone at quiet 
Rosebank — soon to be the scene , of unwelcome 
revelry and riot. Discomfort and iinsolehce he 
would have to bear, no doubt; hut it was not of 
himself that he was thinking, nor of the ordeal 
through which he was about to pass. He looked 
beyond that time, and shuddered at the fate , that 
was awaiting Maggie. The : heartless selfishness 
and brutal vice of Richard: Milhank. were ler: 
vealed to Mm as they had never been before, and 
it was Maggie who would be their , helpless :victim. 
He did not believe that any conduct of tMs’ man, 
in the meantime, however gross, would alienate her 
affections from him, though he could not refrain 
from speculating upon the possibility of such: an 
occurrence. Richard had bewitched her from the. 
first, and had retained her love without an effort, 
on his part ; nay, notwithstanding that he had 
been remiss in his attentions to her, and notori-: 
onsly given up to vice and folly. He had been 
faithless to her, too, John knew, though Maggie; 
probably did not, and that reflection was accom- 
panied by another. Should he let her know it ? 
It would be a base tMng to do;in one sense ; hut 
if nothing short of having her eyes opened to; the 
depravity of this man, could save her from life- 
long wretchedness, would it not he justifiable? 
Perhaps. Yet if he, John, were to be the cause of ; 
her enlightenment, would it be to save her from 
Richard, or to recommend to her himself ? A; 
question not to he satisfactorily answered ; andp 
moreover, he could never: recommend himself to 
her that way. No; nor, as it .seemed;-; in.; any: 
way. Maggie -had never- liked him— had never 
spoken' g, leaEy pleasant word to him. mtR 
that afternoon, , and ; : then it had only , been : to 
thank him; for. Ms generosity to: Richard. It had 
been delicious to him to see her smile, to hear 
her gracious words, to take her little hand, and 
feel it press Ms own ; hut it had also been worm- 
wood ; for_ did not her Very gratitude imply that 
she and Richard were already one, or as good as 
one ! No ; if Richard were dead, he should be no 
nearer to possessing her, since she had evidently 
an antipathy to him. (He was wrong here : Maggie 
had no antipathy to him, though little sympathy 
with his character— which she nevertheless secretly 
respected and admired; but she resented his 
virtues, the possession of which, seei^d a reproach 
to his brother, and especially the praise of them by 
others.) How cruel and unjust it sfeemod 1 All hfe 
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to comply with its spirit was oiit:oftlie g^'uestion), 
he seldom let a day piiss without giving his hrother 
the opportimity oi’ speech with him. At first, ha 
had even dined in his company, aecominodati ng his 
own early lioura to suit Rxcliani’S more fashionable 
habits; but ‘as there were afexys guests ■ at 
whose presence xvas more or less unwelcome to hiiu, 
and some, . of whom did not hesitate to shew that 
they reciprocated tins want of sympathy, he had 
discontinued the cnstom. He would come hopie 
late — or what was late for him— and after lookiii" 
.m upon the card-party for a few ininutea, would 
retire to his chamber— not alwoyis, howcvor, to rest ; 
for, though tlie company were sedate and Befions 
enough before supper, they were wont after that 
meal to grow eo uproarious, that the ‘deaf old house- 
keeper would awake from slumber with the utterly 
false impression that she was in Little Bethel 
Chapel, and that Mr Linch had jtisfc given;: out the 
hymn. It was complained by some members -of 
the Sam Sotici that there was now qnite a difliculty 
in getting up a rubber there, since nil the: choicer, 
spirits— which meant those .moat devofced' ta'high, 
play — wore drawn axvay from it by the superior 
attractions of Sosebank. Hor, jt was whispered, 
was it only whist that was played there, but 
unhallowed games .such as loo, and even hrag- 
‘ And mark my xvords,’ said Colonel Hardhead, who 
had made a sort of professional income out of the 
more acientiflo amusement of .about three hundred : 
pounds for the last twenty years— ‘there willbe a 
row at that man Milbank’s. No young fellow can 
hurt himself, to speak of, at short whist,’ this- 
military moralist went on to .say; ‘but .when it 
comes to gambling games, there is no telling what 
he mayn’t lose.' Nor was gambling, urdiappfly, the 
only vice that was now, practised in what Miss 
Linch, the lawyer’s sister — an, ancient; but etill 
very marriageable maiden, who had paid delicate 
attentions, indeed so delicate that he had never so 
much as observed them, to Mr Matthew Thurle 
for the last quarter of a century— had been wont 
poetically to term ‘the Eose Bower.’ The ,’20 port, 
the long tmtouehed bin of brown sheiry, were, to 
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a very unattractive form. Why, of all iiis dis- very joy j he. drank when ne was iosmg, to lisep up 
solute companions, Dennis Blake was especially his spirits; and. when he was noithp xymning .noP: 
obnoxious to Ms brother ; he only knew that he losing, whioh, was about half .ms titoC,., hq^ dxmk,, 
#(19 BO, axid asked him all the more frequently to : because,: he :,ielt the need of a ,stimulant. -,TIxe, 
Bossbauk on that account. Often and often, only approach to regularitjr and 8j;stem which Ins 
when John came back to what was now his home, character exhibited, was m keeping his oellar- 
liB found a quiet little company sitting immersed book’ in amostmethodmal inenneT, and entering in 
in cards, and the table covered witS gold and it every bottle that was withdrawn from that tas^ 
notes, as though it had been that of a money- failing treaaure-oaye. In the middle of a_d6bau(m, 
changer. If it -vras a spectacle, as Mrs Morden he would leave Ins oompamons, and,_ with some 
said it was, to ‘make the old master turn in his social platitude about ‘every man being Ms own 
grave,’ he must have made a good many such butler/ would stagger dotm to the bins, and tetog 
revolutions. ' up more wine himself, and set it doivn m his book 

John himself was not, as may he imagined, ‘before lie forgot it.’ ' 

received by these gentry with enthusiasm ; indeed, ‘You. keep that book, I suppose, by ■ acaible 
they were much too occupied with their gains and entiy,” Dick/ saiii Mr Bobats on an ooc^on when 
losses to pay much attention to bis arrival; but, this young Apollo was looking more man usual 
either to shew that ho had a right to he there, or in likeSilenus, , . „ - - v 

order to obey the letter of his uncle’s will (since Nor was it only in the presence of his boon 
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ROjapanioas that Eicluml thus . disKiaced.liiraaelf. ' IlaU-niined John ? Ho w can that he ? 

Ai time' wont on-the time in which he 'calkd 'Firat, by horrowing money of which 

Iiimseir ‘his oivn mteter,’ hut which was making, -he has not repaid, and never can repay; then, by 
liiin hidre and more a slave— indulgehce_ in this drawing out every shilling he can lay his hands 
retnect had yrown so lunch a habit with him, that upon from the husiiiess, so .that it is almost 
hecouidnohshakeit offeven when he would have cripiiled. ^ Of course, you^dW^not Jcnow thia,^;nor 

dime so. And on one occasion, . vhc*,, fu. onu.c, a snoin.* ^ v'”" 

ihint invitation from the two brothers had brought to tell me. _ne 
Mr tiiich and his sister, with Mr Thome and plain. But it is 


when, for once, a should I have done so, if I had waited for: John 

■ ” < He is one of those who never .ooxn- 

~ i ' none the less true, for all that. 

to dine aT behaviour t doubt, Maggie, whether Eiohard Milhank is any 

at his own table was what even simple Miss Linch the better oft at this moment, if everything was to 
oduld not forbear to hint at to Maggie in the he made sguare, than before his uncle’s death.’ 
drawinc-Toom as ‘ very peculiar,’ Wiiat Maggie ‘ He is no worse off, at; all events, father, than 
thoughtof it, Wiis not stated ; but what the gentle- when I promised to marry him,’ was. the guiet 
inen guests thought of it may ho gathered from reply. a i. ^ i A -p 

tha fact tlmt they took the two ladies home with- ‘Worse off! As to money, perhaps mot. But 
‘ dht giviV them the opportunity of making a cup is he no worse? Maggie, darling, look into your 
of tim— which might have done him good— for the heart, and tell me truthfully, have you any genuine 
niaster of the house. The person who : suffered confidence in this man ? Do you think that 
mostuponthatpainfuloccasion was John Milhank, though the patience and long-suffering of. his 
because lie most clearly understood what Maggie brother have been utterly thrown away upon him; 

' was Buffering, and was absolutely unable, from the that you may yet ivin him from ruin, as Iiis wife ? 

’ : jiataxebf the case, to conceal that he did so. .Ifhe Is there any reasonable expectation of it ? Nay, is 
had had : time to consider the affair, perhaps he there oven hope?’ 

might have found cause for selfish congratulation ; - Maggie answered not a word, nor even looked 
hilt itt‘the nieantime, ha was too much pained to' up at her father, hut sat: with her fingers plucking 
6htir':ijito :such Teflcctions,. and besides, was folly at a little bouguet of roses, which, Sicliard had 
: 0 »fi#iedhv his attempts to smooth matters. ; ; ^ gathered her from the’ garden,; before ’they i had . 

.When Herbert Thorne and his doughler got sat down to table. 

: ’home that night, the former made one more ‘You know, my girl, that I ani: hut speaking 
’ effort— the first since Eiehard had come , into his the bare truth when I say that the gulf of ruin 
property, nine months ago~to remonstrate with gapes for you, and that the branch by which yon 
: Ma^e upon her engagement, trust to save yourself from it,: though green and 

:^ 0 U’ see, what I told you would happen, has pleasant to the eye, is rotten and worthless, : Are 
come to pass, Maggie,’ observed he bluntly;, you bewitebed by this handsome scoundrel ? Has 
• Eiehard Milhank has become a sot.' he fascinated you, as the snake fascinates the poor , 

•Father, this is your house,' ansivered’ the girl, innocent bird, merely with liis bright eyes ? If 
at the same time rising from her chair, ‘and you you were not my daughter, I should say that the 
have, of couise, the right to say in it what you father of such a girl must needs he ashamed of her.' 
please i hut I will not stay here if you speak such Into her pale cheeks there stole a scarlet flush, 
words of Eiehard.’ as though one of the rose petals she was stripping 

She spoke, in desperate earnest, and even moved from their stem, and strewing on the ground, had 

towards the shawl and bonnet, which she had settled there ; but ber voice was very guiet as sbe 

just laid aside .upon the table. It was evidently replied ; ‘Speak ot me, as you please, father, and 
no use to drive her from tlie path that she had wliatever you speak of me, 1 will not even say that 
chosen. That would only hurry her over the I have not deserved it. Perhaps I am hewitched. 
precipice round which it ran. I have nothing to answer in Eicliard’s defence nor 

; i.ii do not wish to use hard .words, Maggie, and inmy own, except three words : I love him.’ 
certainly not words to pain you ; hut what is to ‘ You are easily satisfied, Maggie. If your mother ’ 

, : be :£hoxight , of Eiohard Milbank’s behaviour to had given the same reason* for; choosing me for ;a 
ytm^jto. me, toall of us, at iiis own table to-day ? ’husband, she would at least have added : “And lie : 
Is it possible that you ooulil not see he was intoxi- 'loves me.” ’ 

catedf’ , _ ‘Eiehard does love mey father/ answered Maggie 

: f I: did see, that 1?^ had , seen it long before vehemently. ‘ If you were sto pamt him ever so 

YhB::oH!m so; the sense of it had. darkly, and then.’ convince;: me tliat the : portrait ; 

; reBehed ’ , her; -heart, and chilled it, alas ! without was a correct one, I .should , stUl be sure oi that.' ’ 
.numbing : ,it.:;to :.pam, beforo^ suspicion of it ‘Then love is not what: love was in my ; time, 

. hadidawnedi.ia hor fatheYs hrain, ‘ It was shook- lass/ sighed the old man, with the air of one aflio 
ing, and most sad ; hut then he knows that you is weary of contention. ‘ Why, the man never 
! ,:,;Ioofe .xmfavourahly.tipon him, ;,'and that Mr. Linch comes to see you ; or, at least, I: could count on my 
is not his friend j and that ^piits him ill at ease, fingers the times that he has been here since his 
think he took the wine_in order to^give him ruiole left him his co-heir. He must ha sure of 
, vivacity, I don’t defend him, hut X think there you indeed, Maggie, since he takes such little pains 
was some excuse. I am sure his 'brother thought to keep what he has so lightly won.’ 
f that, by the way he took it.’ , Nothing more that night xvas spoken between 

'• -'^‘John is his gopet angel,,* of course, 4f only Ihe father and daughter upon the matter; for, 
^Eiehard would let him ha so ; but he/wEl-not. indeed, each had said all they had to say ; hut as 
'.Hls example and advice are utterly throWn. array sometimes happens in argiunents, the arrow that 

■ hlHi. : .He strove, to enrich Mm, at :Me:;owa had been shot with the least care had gone nighest 
se, and the return which he has got for if is, home. The Parthian shaft which the engraver 
tap this fellow has already half-ruined Mm.’ , ' had let fly at a venture, when all seemed over, and 
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lie was indeed ia full retreat, liad almost turned 
the fortune of the battle. Maggie could have 
resisted anything in the way of depreoiation of 
her lover, simply by intrenching herself behind 
the rampart of •unbelief, but the suggestion that 
Eiohard ■was ■ neglecting her was insupportable, 
since she had her own suspicions that it was true. 

The very next morning, however, as it happened, 
Eiohard made his. appearance at the engraver’s 
house, not to excuse his conduct of the previous 
evening, nor even to extenuate it, he said, hut to 
throw himself — as he confessed he had often done 
before— on his darling’s jneroy ; a oourae of con- 
duct which not only reinstated him in her good 
graces, hut probably placed him higher therein 
than ha would have been bad he never fallen. 
He spent the whole morning in her company— 
not without stealing a furtive look or two at hia 
watch, however — and seemed to take a greater 
interest in her occupations and jmrsuits than he 
had ever done before. As to the state of his alfairs, 
concerning whioh she put eoiue straightforward 
questions— without, however, any tincture of ro- 
proach^he told her very frankly that they were far 
from flourishing, and that, when the year was out, 
he might again propose to her to share his fortunes 
across the Atlantic. 

‘You once spoke to me of “a fresh start,” 
Maggie, in a new country,’ said he, with a penitent 
sigh, ‘and I have often wished that fortnne — 
though it seemed to he good fortune— had not 
interfered to prevent nay trying it, I douht we 
shall have to try it, after all.’ 

‘So much the better, darling,’ answered she 
resolutely. ‘ Eemoved from these terrible tempta- 
tions, which in your wiser moments you regret 
so much, you will then be a happier man. You 
smile, Kichard, but it is not with your old smile ! 
0 surely, surely, you will not regret them 1 ’ 

:‘ I was not thinking of them at all, Maggie,’ 
whispered the young fellow; ‘ I was only regretting 
the time lost which we might have spent together, 
since I might have called you mine six months ago.’ 

EicharuMilbank may have been dull at figures ; 
but for skill in getting his som.ewhat_ crooked 
accounts passed by an auditress in the High Court 
of Love, he had few superiors. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENOB ANP ,AIIT.S. 

Sib WiLi.iAM Thomson, who is well known among 
•the most eminent of the natural philosophers of 
■ Europe, has been elected President of the Society 
of ^Telegraph Engineers: under promising ciroum- 
stanoes, for in two years the number of members 
of that Society has increased from one hundred 
and teu to five hundred. Sir ‘William delivered 
an address, in which, after pointing out the great 
benefits that would accrue to dwellers in houses 
if architecture were regarded as a, branch of ::engin- 
eering, he gave an account of the ‘ refleeted benefits 
wHoh electrical science gains from its pmotical 
application in tbe electric telegraph.’ Magnetic 
force,’ electric resistance,': electro-motive forces and 
other numerical quantities, are no longer mere 
terms, but can bo aocnrately defined and measured. 
Such achievements as this indicate great capa- 
bilities, and imply a grand future. Already prac- 
tical telegraphy may promote oosmical science. 


Physicists believe there is some relation between 
terrestrwl electricity and appearances of the aurora, 
and if the operators at each end of a telegraph 
line would only observe an electrometer there 
fixed at every convenient opportunity, and whei'- 
ever telegraphic lines extend, they would, collect 
information of the highest value. '' We may hope,’ 
said Sir W. Thomson in conclusion, ‘ that besides 
definite information regarding atmospheric elec- 
tricity, in which we are at present so very deficient, 
we shall also got towards that great mystery of 
nature — the explanation of terrestrial magneti.na 
and its associated phenomena of the grand secular 
variation of magnetism, magnetic storms, and the 
aurora borealis.’ 

The publication of daily weather charts for the: 
world ■was commenced on the first day of the 
present year; and thus the: proposition made- by 
the United States’ representative at. the Meteorol- 
ogical Congress held last autumn in Yienua, has 
become a fact. The time fixed on for the simul- 
taneous observation is a quarter to 1 r.u. Green- 
wich Mean Time, whicli, for Europe; Afrioa,; a'ad 
greater part of Asia, secures the advantage of day- i 
light, while in America the work will have to 
he done in the night or early morning. The 
telegraphic area of the States now includes Pike’s 
Peak, one of the summits of the Koeky Mountains, , 
■within the state of Colorado. A wire connects 
it with the general meteorological system of tele- , 
graphs, and the height being eleven thousand feet, ; 
interesting observations may be looked for.'. ..We’ 
hope it is true that a ‘ comfortable house’ has been 
built for the observer. Any one wisbing to help 
in this great undertaking, should, apply for infor- 
mation to the Director of the Meteorological Office, 
116 Victoria Street, London. 

Another comprehensive scheme— a monthly 
climatological summary for the British empire, ' 
is- to he published by a contemporary journal--- 
The Colonies. Particulars of temperature, of mois- 
ture, of sunshine and shade, of rain and cloud,: aro 
to be given from a score of places, ranging from ; 
London to Calcutta, from Singapore to Sydney; 
from ■ Wellington N. Z. to the .West Indies, anil 
from the Cape of Good .Hope , to Canada. Such 
endeavours as these, so wide in their . scope, can 
hardly fail to widen the. .basis of, meteorology, 
and furnish data for scientific eonclusions. , 

The Meteorological Gffice has puhlished a blue- 
book ‘On thePorm .of Cyclones in the Southern. 
Indian Ocean,’ by Mr Meldrum of the Observatoiy; 
Mauritius, which ought to he studied with atten- > 
tiou hy mariners, for Mr Meldrum by long : obsei-: 
.v.ation has como to the conclusion, that the storms 
commonly described as cyclones are not invariably 
circular : in form. He shews, on the contrary, , that 
their general form is ,a ’ spiral, produced by the ■ 
conflict of: two opposing winds. , This is .an : ini-: 
.portant fact; the more so, because the rules. giveni 
for steering away from the destructive: centre of: , 
a circular storm are of no use to a ship; caught 
spiral storm. The right course in the one ease, 
would be the wrong in the other. The people 'udio 
go down to the sea in. ships will, therefore, do well 
to get the -work above mentioned, which costs but 
sixpence, aud read it for themBelves- 

In this we have an example that knowledge of 
the weather in any part of the .world may he 
useful all oyer it. The more observations 
are multiplied— -provided they he trustworthy — 
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the better for all concerned. The /ouriiai rtf the 
SonitiBh Meteorological Society informs tis, m Notes 
onlFest Indio Cyclones, that tli ese destructive wlurl- 
Btorms are formed in the Atlantic a little to the 
north of the equator, and move first to; the west- 
ward, constrained, as may he believed, hy tlie 
general westerir atniospherio current, But on 
nearing the land, they are diverted by other 
ciirrehta, or hy inequalities of the surface. As 
regards their rotation, the moat probable explana- 
tiSi is this; 'If a long glass cylinder is immersed 
a little way into a body of water, and. the air is 
snddeuly exhausted or rarefied hy. drawing it out 
at the top of the cylinder, the water rises, and in 
rising, rotates. This has been distinctly seen to be 
the case in waterspouts, dust-storms, and whirl- 
winds. There are currents of air in these columns, 
which are seen to he rising up and rotating at the 
same time.’ From this we learn how it came to 
pass tJmt sea- water was found after the passage of 
a oycioneAt a height of two thousand five hundred 
feet on the small island of Saha, one of the West 
India group. 

A balloon of novel design is now constructing an 
PMkdelpMa, with a ;viuw to attempt a voyage 
•throogh the air to Eurppe. If successful, regular 
. "series of observations aught he made, wMcla would 
throw light oa the meteorological phenomena that 
.prevail over the great oceans, . 

' We aU know that the functionaries at the 
Weather Office in London can predict the ap- 
proach of storms with a fair amount of accuinoy; 
if they could, in like manner, foretell a fall of 
■temperatare, their services to meteorological 
science, and to hortionlturid. and agricultural 
practice, would he incalculable. This point was 
treated of hy Professor Thiselton Dj^er, in an 
address delivered some time ago at Birmingham. 
Careful observation has shewn that, in the coui’se 
of forty-four years, there were eighty periods of cold, 
of about two weera each. If these could be fore- 
seen, how readily would gardeners seek for means 
of protection ! Professor Dyer remarks : ‘ The :pre- 
cise mode in which plants are affected by cold is 
hardly completely known. In many cases, no 
doubt, the vital properties of the protoplasm, con- 
tained within the cells receive an injiiiy from the 
i'dfaect effect of low temperature frorawMch there 
is no recovery. In other instance.s, death is hot 
: the .'inevitable result even from freezing, if thawing 
be gradually effected. Some curious experiments 
appear: to shew that cold below the freezing-point, 
like the temperatute of hailing water or the 
::.eIectrio da8oliaKe, produces an iteration in the 
cdl- walls, which renders them more pervious to 
fluids, :and, fIierefore, no longer capable of retaining 
: their .ceH-contents/ ; 

; Sdenoe ; apai%: these; remarks suggest the con- 
. elusion, ,t3aat .:if : any : one will invent a cheap, and 
e.vpeditious way of protecting small trees and 
shrubs from frost, he may expect a handsome 
profit even before the meteorobgiats are ready 
with their cold-warnings, 

A question brought before the .Idtoaiy and 
Philosophical Sooiet;^ of Maachester hy Professor 
Osborne Beynolds will perhaps rescue gu impoit- 

' fact fr«n the region of forgetfttha«ar :lt is 

explosiveness of water. If water could only 
got to explode, it would he far more powerful 
‘ thW gnupowder • but that is the difficulty, for the 
water, _ .instead of exploding, flies aovay m steam. 


rrOfessdr . PiazZi Smyth writing on; the subject 
states tbat he haS; tried to explode water by push- 
ing a drop into, melted lead ; but the drop could hy 
no means he persuaded to go below the surface. 
But ‘ when he took , a .small iron ladle, put a drop 
of ivater on the bottom of it, and gave therewith 
a little pat to the surface of the melted lead, 
instantly the whole contents of the great ladle 
were scattered to the winds, and only a few grains : 
were recovered. Explosion of water liacl apparently 
taken place with excellent effect,’ 

Here is a problem for some enterprising me- 
chanic. A ihacMne to explode water drop by drop 
would economise all the heat of the coal, and have 
great power. It is on record that certain large 
copper-works were blown up hy one of the work- 
men spitting into a ladle of molten copper. In 
that case the fluid exploded, instead of passing off 
in .steam. 

In a communication to tho same Society, Mr 
Winstanley makes known results of observations, 
which help to explain the phenomena seen in the 
western sky dming sunset. Former observers had 
noticed that the last glimpse of the sun appears 
bluish-green in colour; and this is confirmed hy 
Mr Winstanley, who states that to the naked eye 
its appearance has generally been that of a green 
spark of large size and great intensity, ;Veiy similar 
to one of tire effects seen when the simf shines 
upon a well-cut diamond, But there are variations 
in the colour, and in duration of visihility: 
the latter fi;om half a second to two seconds and 
a half. The edge of a .cloud, or an artifieialhorizon, 
is as suitable for the observation as the natural 
horizon, and the conclusion from the whole aeries 
of observations is, that the colours ate produced by 
the prismatic action of the atmosphere. The same 
effect is seen in observing the light of the moon ; , 
and as regards starlight, Mr ■VVinstanley says ; ‘The , ' 
rapid changes in colour observable^ in the case’ of 
almost any large fixed star at an elevation of twenty 
or thirty degrees above the horizon, the changes 
varying among red, green, and blue, may he fairly 
attributable to the same cause as the Colour in the ; 
sun’s final ray. Particles of dust floating in the 
air act for the moment as an horizon, and thus ‘ 
enable tho eye to perceive, even in the: light of 
the stars, the prismatic action of our atmosphere.’ 

lu the work of this busy world, rollers play a 
very important part: they sjiread the dough for 
pastry, they level and harden roads, they malce 
paper, and they turn out railway hars.and armour- - 
plates of the most ponderous; dimensions, . And ; 
now we hear of a further acMevement~rollers are 


head. It would perhaps he a better definition to 
say that roffinff is. employed, . for the screws are 
produced hy grooved ]nates> between .which they ; 
are rolled backwards and forwards;: Screws -of ■ 
any size can thus be .made from three-eight inch 
in thickness to three inches, or larger, and with 
a square, angular, or round thread, as may be 
desired. The fibre of the iron follows the twist 
of the thread, whereby the strength of the screw 
is increased. Screws one foot long and three'inches 
thick can he made at the rate of sixty an hour, 
which is fifty-eight more than oonld be made in 
tho ordinary way. Of the one-and-a-half inch and 
the three-eight inch sizes, from two hundred and 
fifty to six hundred can be turned out in an hour; 
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aiul; as we are infomed, the irtachiBa which aocom- 
])]ishes all this" ‘caa he worked hy two lads,’ 
The fashioning of the heads is a separate piroeess. 

Experimenta made in Berlin to purify sewage by 
chemical means have failed, as in other places; 
and it is found that the best way to utilise the 
drainage: is in the irrigation of sandy land. There 
is any quantity of sandy land round the Prussian 
capital, oh which, hy the means suggested, good 
crops of grass, maize, and ‘mangold’ anay he pro- 
duced; and the land itself permanently improved 
in quality. We learn, too, that the sewage-water 
becomes ‘very pure’ by flowing across the land 
amid the growing crop. 

A, usefnl preparation, described as ‘parchment 
Bolntion,’ has been made known in foreign chemical 
journals : gutta-peroha is softened and reduced to 
a liquid form in ether, and can then be used as a 
varnish or: coating for pictures, engravings, cards, 
and so forth— or for fixing charcoal and chalk 
drawings. The method to he followed in the latter 
case is, to distribute the solution over the surface 
in the, form; of fine spray, .The ether evaporates, 
and leaves the gutta*peroha as a very thin but fast 
coating to : protect the drawing. There are many 
delicate t0.xture3 and surfaces to which this solution 
conld he applied with advantage ; for a light 
shower of spray may ho made to fall whore a brush 
•would he too liea'^. 

Another item is, that if a concentrated solution 
of hieliiomate of potassa he added to gum, glue, or 
gelatine, these become imperviou.s to water ; and 
can he used as waterproof glue, and for other 
purposes. In Germany, paper soaked in the pre- 
paration is largely used to wmp up ai'tioles of food 
from which it is important to exclude the air. 

In the last volume of Proceedings of the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Liveipool, an account 
is given of a recent exploration of the land of 
Moah. The party were at Sebheh — the ancient 
Masada — on the brow of a great cliff, and found it 
easy to hold a conversation with some of their 
companions who had remained in the valley half a 
mile below. This remarkable instance of nearing 
through a long distance pairs well with a lemark- 
ahle case of seeing. The some party being at 
Kerak, on the high toHe-land of Moah, could see 
Jerusalem distinctly with the naked eye, though 
distant fifty miles ; and, with a telescope, they 
’clearly :‘ raade ;out the prominent buildings, such as 
the Moaqne of Omar, Tower of Hippioue,as well as 
the buildings on the Mount of Olives.’ These two 
instances furnish striking evidence of the clearness 
of the atmosphere in the Holy Land. 

: ,;:In the region of Mount Sinai, manna which 
drops from trees is eaten by the monks and the 
Arabs. Manna of the same kind has been fo-und 
:in ’Europei At Liebficauenberg ; in , .the Yosges, 
during not summer weather, a lime-tree was 
observed covered with honey-dew, wHeh after a 
few hours’ exposure ooased to bo sticky, and a 
quantity was collecfced for examination,: On anal- 
ysis it yielded two kinds of sugar 'and dextrine, in 
tbe same proportions as tbo Arabian manna above 
mentioned; and it was estimated that the quantity 
on the lime-tree Would weigh, when dry, from four 
to seven pounds, Euither parlictuars of this 
subject may be found in the Journal of the Eoyal 
Plortioultural Society. 

In the province of Constantine, Algeria, are 
depressions of the desert soil below the level of the 


baa. ' It has been proposed to cut a canal from the 
Meditermhean, .about thirty miles distant, to: fill 
these depressions, with water, and thereby reclaim, 
if ppstihle, the surrounding waste. 

Edueation appears to be making good progress in 
our ‘Dominion’ beyond the sea, for King’s :pollege, 
Windsor, STova Scotia, near llalifax, now announces ■ 
that it has all that is required— ■ivhether teachers 
or. instruments— for training young men, to he civil 
engineers or chemists, in addition to the usual , 
courses of study. Self-relituioe in education will 
he found os likely to prosper as self-reliance in , 
politics, especially when, as the College Calendar 
informs, ns, ‘the instruction in practical chemistry 
is given on the .system which made the reputation 
of the famous Giessen Laboratory.’ It will he 
a proud day for Canada when she can produce , 
Da'vys, and 'Earadays, and Stephensons for herself. 

A EAMBLE OE THE ALMOED. 

The late Dr R. Chambers, from whoso Scrap- 
book wc h.ave made numerous quotations, left the 
folio-wing notes of a ramble on the Almond, in 
July 1850, bearing on old ballad history.. . , 

Visited Logie Almond and Lynedoch, in Perth- 
shire— the rivor Almond Being a tributary of the . 
Tay. Logie Almond is a large quadrangular house, 
picturesquely situated, hut out of order and foiling 
to ruin. It muat have been a grand place long ago. 
It is melancholy to go through tlris disfurnished:: 
house, and see desolation and partial ruin .reigning : 
where lately a large family establishment existed. 
The -windows are getting broken, the paper he- , 
ginniirg to flap from the walls; cornices are 
dishevelled ; masses of brokeir-down plaster and 
masonry lie on the floors. One female servant 
dwells in a room on the ground-floor to take care 
of the mansion. She points out the rooms which,: 
were occupied hy members of the family. The 
whole are in the last degree forlorn, melancholy, 
and affecting. Some years ago, the estate was. , 
purchased hy the Earl of Mansfield for L.203,000. 

The Ilrummonds of Logie Almond, a branch: i of 
the noble family of Perth, were zealous Jacobites, 
but contrived, somehow, never to lose their estate- 


bravery, fought valiantly at Sheriflmuir, -where he : 
killed many of the enemy with his own hand. He 
was taken prisoner. There is shewn in the home : 
a concetded chamber, which was used for the pro-. . 
tcction of persons obnoxious to the, government. 
Eot improbably, as the family was a Catholic one, 
it might he orlginally designed for the ooncealnient: , 
of priests, at a time when auoh . persons were treated - : 
in Britain as felons. This curious concealed apart- 
ment is near an angle of the oldest part of: the. 
house. In the first place, you enter a room, 
which, from some arrangements still: preserved,' ;, 
appears to have been used as an armoury, and to 
have been hung with tapestry. In a corner, there 
is a plain door flush with the wall, and which the 
tapestry would cover. This gives aeoess to asarfler . ; 
room,, or closet, having a low ceiUng, and one little 
window. A stranger, who, having disooVe^Cd'fche 
aforesaid door, had entered this room, -would have 
seen probably a few articleB of atf&e:ha:^iag;ro,nnd . 
the walls, and nothing else but au niiright case of 
shelving containing crookeiy - and glasses. He 
would scarcely, without some spocial hint on the 
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snbjwt, have surmised tliat this case was fitted into 
n narrow door, opening to a small spiiral stair, at 
the toll of wltioh, right over the ceiling of the rooin 
Iwloiv, WiW a small space sufficient to eontain a bed 
for two per 80 «s,;hut only about four feet high, and 
i'itbout any nbservablo omnimrakation with the 
outer air. 'Thus, it ■will be observed, a person 
rwpiiring conovaliueiit might in general live in the 
armoury j if the house were subjected to a seareli, 
h« might retire to the bed-like concealment above 
the closet. It is the tradition of the house, that 
James Duke of Perth was concealed he,re about the 
time of the rebellion of 1745, in which ho was 
concerned. He fortunately made hw escape. 

The next estate to the northward is Lednook, or 
Lynedoch, forniarly the property of Lord Lynedoeh, 
but now also belonging to the Earl of Mansfield. 
Country here ■w'ell wooded and beautiful,^ The 
house or cottage in which Lord Lynedoeh lived is 
a cluster of small buildings on the edge of the glen. 
One can scarcely believe that this nobloiiian should 

■ ever have been able to raoeive fine company in 
such a place ; yet the fact is that he irsod to have 
great nuHibers of , exceedingly fine people at the 
cottage ; and for eifoct, ho would have beautiful 
and costly plants and^ flowers sent down from 
London in pots. 

The braes of Lednook are rendered olassio ground 
by ‘tbs niuse-roouTned story of Bessie Bell and 
Mftry Qrav. Wlio is not acc^uainted with the 
olmrroing lyrie, of which the first stausia is old ; 
the rest ■written by Bamsay : 

0, Bessie Bell and Mary Gr.ay, 

They -were twa bonme lasses ; 

They hiaged a bower on yon bum brae, 

And theeked it ower wi’ rashes. 

Taiv Bessie Bell, I lo’ed yestreen, 

And thacht I ne’er could alter. 

But Mtt(y Gray’s twa .'pa^wky eon , ;,■ 

Oar’d a’ my fancy falter. 

The usmoL tradition is,; that' Mary Gray wa.s the 
daughter of the Laird of Lednook, .while her friend 

■ Bessie. Bell stood in the saine relation , to the Laird 
of Kinraid, a neighbouring estate. On the plague 
of '1605 breaking out“tiie great plague which 
desolated London, and extended over England and 

,:Scotland-ethese .tivo mutually attached young 
iwatnen retired to a small bower which tliey built 
on the bras about three-q^uarters of a mile up the 
river from Lednock. A young man, the lover of 
. one or both-— Gie hero of the lyric— -visiting them 
.with, provisions, communicated the infection, and 
■tliey perished. The story goes on to say, that their 
homes were carried to be interred in Methven kirk- 
yard, when the people of that parish met the 
mournful procession at the Drouaoh ford, and 
opposed its passage across the river, under an 
apprehension of infection being communicated to 
their hitherto nneontaminated district. In these 
circumstances, the funeral company had no alter- 
native hut to bury the two maidens in the haugh 
near the ford. iWe, aecortUnglv, is their arave 


TwEedoeb, , . SoHle.remaius of. their bower, are also 
he seen in the wood. Fin the small note-hook 
,-,Mcethi8,ia,extractedi:#K0j,writea^the;^^^^^ 

69 in pencil] 

' By Almond water running deep 
Iljwo beauteous maidens soundly sleep— , 


Sleep soundly in their narrow bed, . 
Without a atono to mar-k their head ; 
Who living wandered aide by side. 
Whom dying, death did not divide : 
Oh, who can e’er forget the lay 
Of Bessie Bell and Mary Gray. 


A CLAIMANT E;OR EOyALTT. 

The last eighteen months of the life of the son 
of Louis XYI. were passed in deep obscurity, 
and the mystery in which his death and burial 
were involved, gave to the general sympathy that; 
hfo fate naturally e.xoited a romantic interest. No 
better evidence can he given of the e.xtent of this 
feeling than the numerous _ pretenders who have 
: successively appeared to claim identity with him. 

' Pew facts in history have been better established 
than the death of this young prince in the 
Temple, in June 1795 ; yet for at least forty years 
afterwards there were always to be found persons 
ready to believe in, and eager to support, the most 
slenderly supported contradiction of that event. 

A traveller in France in the year ia35 tells us 
that every petty tumult there generates a new 
claimant for the honours of the blood-royal. A 
new dauphin, says he, was started at the fair of 
Angers but a month ago. This is the .great' 
mart festivity of the west, and forms the chief ; 
fund of conversation for the year to: come. 
In short, nothing could he fitter than this fair 
for the publication of a new quack medicine, tv 
new governm eiit, . or ■ a : new dauphin. : This : , 

prince, a, s it; appeared, shewed himself with the : 
due proportion of mystery, was visible , only from 
time to time, and had a favoured few, chiefly 
large proprietors; to whom, he shewed his favour 
by especially desiring cheques on their hankers. 
He made, hbw'ever, one fatal inistake. The :son 
of Louis XVI. .. would have; been at that time 
between forty and fifty . years of age j hut his pre-‘ 
tended representative is; described as a handsome 
rogue between twenty-five and- thirty. So, in spite 
of positive assertions to the effect that he had :been, 
recognised by the court of ; St. James’s; and had been ■ 
promised the Princess. Victoria, in. marriage, that 
imposture was quickly exposed. But it is not with 
the merits or demerits of this case with which ; 
we are. about . to concern ourselves. Some twelve 
years earller the newspapers, were, interesting ;tlieir: 
readers with the story of a person whose claims 
ware no doubt equally ill-founded, but to whom a 
singular life and melancholy death lent an interest 
unattainable by any vulgar impostor. ' 

In the spring of 1819 an Italian gentleman, who 
had left hia residence in the country to spend a 
little time at Modena, the. capital: of the state of ; 
which he was a subject, paid a visit one evening 
to the theatre there. He took his seat behind a 
gentleman of most prepossessing aiipearance, who 
was taking, a lively interest.in the comedy,' though; 
evidently not an Italian. They soon fell into 
conversation. The stranger not only spoke ex- 
cellent Tuscan or pure Italian, but talked with the 
greatest facility in tboyalois or peculiar dialect of 
the place. Signor Oandia W'as in time given to 
understand that Ms acquaiutanee was a Frenchman ; 
so they conversed for some time in Frenolu The 
manners and conversation of the stranger were 
those not only of a refined gentleman, but of an 
accomplished scholar. 
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Signor Candia 'vvaa so struck: witli all tllis, tlmt 
at the end of the performance he followed the 
stranger out of the theatre,; and as it had come on 
to rain heavily, olferod him the shelter of his um- 
brella, which the Fronohmau accepted. Their roads 
lay in different directions, but the. Signor politely 
insisted on seeing him to his own door, which 
he did ; and, on parting, named the hotel in which 
ho was staying to the stranger, who thereon said 
that he knew it well, and had lived there himself., 

Theiltalian, full of the meeting, of the evening, 
on reaching his own hotel, asked the people 
of the house -what they knew of such a person 
as he described, who had been their guest. Their 
answer was mysterious and somewhat hesitating. 
They knew little of the gentleman, except that 
he had come from Corsica a little while before ; 
that his name was De Bourlon ; hut they hinted 
that he must he a person of consideration, as he 
had, been seen in familiar conversation with some 
of the greatest personages , in Modena, and was 
allowed the use of one of the governor’s carriages. 

,The next morning the ;st^^ called to tlnmk 
Signor Candia for his civility. Seen by daylight, 
and withbut his hat, his most striking likeness to 
the Bourbon family instantly struck the Italian. 
After conversing together they went out for a walk. 
In the principal street of Modena they met the 
military governor, who bowed to the Frenchman 
in a most respectful manner. On the bastions they 
saw the Grand Duke of Modena himself, who 
aaluted the stranger as sovereigns salute persons of 
the very highest rank, and went aside with him 
for several minutes’ couveraation. 

'On parting from his mysterious companion. 
Signor Oahdia went to the chief magistrate of the 
city, and asked him, ns an old and oonftdential 
friend, to tell him what he knew about the 
stranger. The magistrate knew, or pretended to 
know, little enough, but he hinted that it .would 
be as well if Signor Candia shunned the Frenchman. 

In spite, of thiSj however, the signor’s curiosity 
and positive admiration of the stranger’s talents, 
Conversation, , and manners, induced him to seek: 
his society most eagerly ; and in a few days the 
paig hecainS very iiitiniato, dining together at the 
hotel, and walking or riding out in the evening. 
One day, ;aitor>a;short. silence, the Frenchm.an said: 
Msec you are wondering vriio and wha I am ; I 
.will tell you : you may not, believe me, but, as sure 
as wo stand here in Modena, I am the son of Louis 
XVI.— the dauphin who is said to have died in 
the Temple.’ ^ 

, ,He then ::weht , on to detail the adventures of his 
life. Having made vain applications to the allies, 
and been attacked hjr, assassins in Paris in 1814, ho 
bad :;gone in despair , to South America,, where, 
fighting for the cause of the independence of the 
Spanish colonies, he had been severely: wounded, 
in the thigh. Ho had then returned to Europe, 
and visited the island of Corsica, whence he- had 
recently come to Modena (where he had freguently 
been in former years), to assert his rights to the 
Grand Duke, whom, he added, he had convinced 
of their genuineness. Connected and donsi^ent 
throughout, this story was gnite free from visible 
ilaw or contradiction ; and the Frenchman never 
swerved from a single point of it. It should he 
added, too, that his hearer was a la.wyer by pro- 
fession, a man , aoemtomed : to : weigh and sift 
evidence, and of great natural shrewdness. The 


stranger produced a passport which luul been vise 
in Corsica. The name upon it wa.s Oharlc.s Louis 
Bourlon ; but ho said he had .easily changed the 
letter 5 of the name Bourbon into an I, and that ho 
had dona so to escape the fangs of the police of bis 
uncle, Louis XVIir. 

During several days’ familiar intercourse, this ; 
strange man, though apparently bpeaking , without 
the least premeditation, never let a Word escape 
him tlmt threw discredit on his narrative ; and ho 
never did or said anything that , could possibly 
indicate him as other than a perfect gentleman in 
manners, feeling, and education. 

The first and most natural conclusion to be i 
drawn from his strange avowal was, that he was a 
monomaniac — a man mad on one particular point, j 
but rational enough on all the rest. Bat the 
stranger spoke of his royal descent in a dispassionate j 
and most reasonable tone, and on that, as well aa ' 
on all other - subjects, be was less vivacious: and 
fiighty blmn jno.st Frenchmen are in the ordinary 
circumstances of hfe. : : His fund of anecdote,, .the ' 
elegance Of his languagcj whether speaking: French : 
or Italian, and the variety of his ooquireinenta, 
made him a delightful companion. 

With much regret did Signor Candia leave 
Modena and the stranger’s society, to return to the 
country. He was again called thither, two or tliree:: 
months afterwards, on business. He went to the - 
same hotel, and had scarcely dismounted, when the : 
host, with an air of uneasiness, asked whetlier he 
had heard what was become of his associate; and as 
ho had not, told , him that about a month before; • 
the Frenchman had been suddenly arrested in the 
city, and carrjed to the state prison, where he was 
placed, with strict orders to treat him with all 
possible respect. The.se orders came from the 
Grand Duke himself, who, moreover, ; it was, said,, 
supplied the captive’s table from his own palace. ,: 
When he Was first arrested, the keeper of the hotel, 
with: his family, waiters,, and other servants,. and 
the people of the, house where he last lived, Ware 
.all sniuruoned before the commissaries, of _ police, 
and questioned as to the persons who had intimately . 
associated with the Frenchmau. Having reyealed 
the very little they had to tell on tIvis .heBdj for the 
stranger’s associates had been .few and .most respect- , 
able, they avere dismissed) and advised to hold 
their toiignes .as, to what had possedi ,It will be. , 
easy to conceive that Signor Candia was. net made , 
very comfort'aMe by the foregoing intelligence. As 
the best step lie could take, he weftt.at once to his 
acqnaintance’the mngistrate, acknowledged: that he 
had -bean, cultiv^^ an intimacy with one, who 
was now a state prisoner, and that he could hardly: : 
have : expected, there was any wrong in his so 
doing, atter he had seen the stranger honoured by 
the: first: peraohages of Modena, and even by the ,: 
sovereignhimselL The magistrate reassured him; 
there was no cause, he said, for UEeasiuossr-rthis, was • : 
aonystery---a curious story, perhaps: a serious ons.-rtr:;. 
but it concerned neither the Duke of Modena nor 
his subjects. Meanwhile, the prisoner had been 
carried across the frontiers, and had been given 
over to the Austrians, who conveyed him ' to- the 
fortress of Mantua. For some time, ev«l' the 
Austrians treated Mm with the greatest, respect ; 
but afterwards, in eonse^nence of sudden orders 
from Vienna, he was removed fi*om the fortress of 
Mantua to the jail of Milan, and subjected to the 
treatment of a common mminal and cut-purse. 
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; He foimd inscribed oa the TV£^^ some intimacy, never had the courage to. say what he 

clefiant French vemes, whielr were signed ‘Le Duo intended. The turnkeys of the prison, it appears, 
de 'Horniandie,’ which was the title of the unfor- were all inclined to believe that he was really Louis 
tiinate dauphin. The poet hegaiv to hum over the XVIL ; and as they had seen so many changes of 
vci-ses, and this led to a conversation with another political fortune, they were not without hopes that 
prisoner iii a contiguous cell, who had formerly he would one day ascend the throne of France and 
occupied Pellico’s room. After some conversation, remember their service to him. With the exeep- 
the poet asked Who it was he had the honour of tion of favouring his escape, they treated Mm 
addressing. The stranger replied solemnly ; ‘ The with all the kindness and respect he could, desire, 
hnlmppy^uke of Normandy’ Pellico of course Through their favour, once, and once only, was 
was very inotedulous ; but his fcUow-eaptivc wont Pellico allowed to see the mysterious man. He 
on to declare -that he was in very truth Louis describes him as of middling stature, apparently 
XYII. and that his uncle Louis Xylll. was the between forty and forty-five years of age, rather 
usui'per of his rights. fat, and of an essentially Bourbonio physiognomy. 

‘But why did you not assert these rights at the It is prohahle, so comments the sceptical poet, that 
time of the restoration of the Bourbons ?’ an accidental resemblance to the Bourbons had 

*I was then ill at Bologna. As soon as I induced him to play thismiserable part. In the 
recovered, I flew to France. I presented my- course of their melancholy conversations, which 
self to the high allied powers; out what was were carried on through the bars of their cell 
‘ donej was done. My iniquitous uncle would not windows, out of sight of each other, they occasionally 
' .acknovFledge, me, and my sister (the: Duchess of spoke of ethics and religion ; and PeUioo says the 
Angouteme) united with him to oppress me. The soi-disant dulce was a man of religious feelings, ; 
good. Prince of Goadd alone received me with open though not altogether a good Catholic. < 
mms, hut his. friendship could do nothing for me. From these two very curious accounts it wiE 
One night I wqs assaulted in the streets of Paris appear that, let him have been what he might, the 
hy mfflans, ifrom whose daggers I escaped with prisoner of Milan was no common impostor* The 
difficulty. After having wandered for some time little that remains to be told stiE more darkens 
in Normandy, I returned into Italy, and fixed this singular romance of real and modern life, 
myself at , Modena ; thence writing incessantly to After a long confinement at Milan, during which 
the monarchs of Europe, and particularly to the many of the political prisoners besides: Pellico 
Emperor Alexander, who answered me with the became acquainted with him, the Skenchman was 
greatest politeness, 1 did not dewah of finaEy liberated, but escorted out of Lombardy and the 
obtaining .justioe ; or if, from poEcy, they were Austrian dominions by gendarmes. He took the 
determined to eaorifloe iny rights to the tlirone of route across the Lake of Como and the Alps ; and, 
France, I thought at least they would assign me a a.few days after his departure from. Milan, a person 
decent apetna^e. At last! was arrested, conducted answering to his description was found dead by the 
to , the frontiers of the duchy of Modena, and road-side in. one of the Swiss valleys. The body 
given up to the Austrian government. I have now was pierced hy more than one wound ; but whether 
been huried here eight months, and God knows they had been dealt by tbe hand of a suicide or an 
when I shaE get out 1 ’ assassin, could not be clearly ascertained. No 

!,_^,Suoh was, the strange narration, as weU as doubt, however,: was entertained in Milan that the 
Pellico could remember it after his own ten years body thus found was that of the strange man who 
bf: .imprisonment and torture. ‘He related this had called hiniseE the Duke of Normandy and 
story,’ says the poet, ‘ with an astonishing air of Louis XVII. 
truth t .toongh I could not believe it,. I was forced 
to admire ife- All the facta of the French revolu- ’ 

tiim'were most familiar to him; he spoke of that ODDR A WD tewTic!* 

event with a. great deal, of spontaneous eloquence, , . ' 

,and.:- .repeateti a . number of apposite, and most I'lioK dr KOBhb® ,chambbbs’S 'SOBAPibook.^ : - 
curious anecdotes hearing upon it There was « , r, • , . , , , 

scaneEimg of , the roughness of the soldier in his .CoInoipenobs.— O ne , is,- often ; much startled: by 
:way of , speaking,. but yet it wa^ never wanting in ro“ridenoeB---as.thefpEowiag., ,; WaMng in an inn; ; 
;that:.elqqn»ce;, which is, obtained .by ;ftrequenting at Morpeth for the resting of a; gig-horse (October 
lefl^d sDoieto,’ _ ^ 1844), I took out a EtEe copy of Orabbe’s Borough, 

^ permit me said 1, ‘to treat you wliidi I earned along with me as a resource for 

'«tW ^ amusement on such occasious. I had asked for the 

least derived this bsncfet.&om adversity— preoeMng day, butwM 
BaEe at aU pomps and .YtoiEes; not jot amved. The section* of the 

waluo my seE more as a man than as Vmg 4 king.’ P®®™- ^P°*^ which my attention became engaged 
, ‘Morning and evening/ oontinuBs ]^po,' ’* we in which the striking desmiption occurs 

Wd tog conversations togeth® • and in Bpi|» of of «* pleasure-party surprised by the rising tide on 
what I considered amiss in Mm, his mind seemed a low sandy island, Irom which their boat had 
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positioa witli tLiit bf one >v]io took a directly 
opposite course — that isi worked for good oiia not 
for evil, or, it luav he, worked iiaolessly and misspent 
liis life— how jjainful must be Im feelings, if at all 
sensitive! 

BbaWinq iNrERENOES.-— At . one time — the 
seventeenth century— a coninnon standard of re- 
ligions halicf was n .belief In. vvitchcs. If yon 
denied witchcraft, yon denied everything, and ran 
8 fair chance of being hnrnt at the stake. _ A writer 
in thQ JkitiA Quarterly Aeofew, hi. .139, gives some 
instances of this vioioiis, and we might now say 
exploded, standard of belief. ‘ The learned '.Joseph 
GlanviU wrote a hook of “ philosophical considera- 
tions tonching tlie being of witchra,” with a view j 
to the confutation of inlidelit' ' 

Sir Tliomas Browne, said : “ : 


'ONL Y , A -WOMAN’S H AIK.’ 

Lam judge beside an Indian river, 

My wife’s great-uncle, frail and old, 

Minus his temper and bis liver, 

Came home ivitb stores of -wealth untold. 

We ’d named our eldest hoy Earachunder ; 

We ’ll called our house ‘The Mangostines j’ 
And, hut for a domestic blunder, 

Should now enjoy his princely means. 

We.laid down yards of Indian matting ; 

Compounded jars of sangares ; 

The cook had turned, by constant patting, 

Our Dorset button into ghee. 

We warned the house from base to attics, 
Although the season was July : , 

He brought a train of Asiatics, 

Whose faces made the oliildren cry. . 

My wife received him in a hurry, 

Her brow perplexed with household oare ;. 

She ’d been all day about the curry, • 

With scarcely , time to dress her hair. 

The children then were all paraded I 
He loudly blessed our little Earn ; 

Each wore a tusaah richly braided, 

And each porfoimed a deep salaam. 

We closed the windows while at dinner ; 

How hot the soup and chutney wore ! 

John punkahed well for a heginner; 

My wife wore roses in her hair. 

The pains we’d taken were not wasted : 

He praised our sauce of oapsioum ; . 

Said that such pepper ho’ d not tasted . 
Since with the Eifles at Dum-Dum. 

The oun-y ! careful preparation, 

With glowing chilis round it stuck. 

Appeared ; he sniffed his approbation, 

And trifled with a Bombay duck. 

The rice was dried to pure perfection ; 

He filled his mouth— a silence foil — • 

Then starting, with an interjection, 

Which.I am .too poUte to toll— 

He gasped, he wheezed, he coughed, he. spluttered 
. We loosed lus stookj wo-guva him-air, 

And with a stifled voice ho mwtto'ed : 

‘Youlve .ohOked me with a filthy hair.’ 

Alas t it was no hair of minion ; 

My wife confessed she dressed in haste. 

And while Maria ooinhed her chignon. 

Herself hud mixed the curry paste 1 


The learned Joseph 
philosophical considera- 

! That great juan, 

. ’or my own part, I 

have ever believed, and now' do believe that there 
are witches. They th.at doubt of these do not only 
deny them, hut spirits, and are obliquely and upon 
conscience not only infidel but atheistic.’’ Cud- 
worth held that “ those who disbelieved witchcraft , 
can hardly escape the suspicion of some hankering ' 
toward.s atheism.” ’ Talking of Sir Thomas Browne, 
that 'great man,' as the reviewer calls him, made 
AS notable a mistake regarding tiro end of the world 
as he did about witches. He says: ‘We whose 
generations are ordained in this selling part of 
time.’ The setting part of time ! Why, the w'orld, 
on the contrary, is still merely in its infancy. A 
large part of it ia not yet discovered, and a still 
3or>'er portion has not got out of a state of primeval 
barbarism, 

SELir-KNOwr.EDOE.r-Tln one of his poems, Burns 
ventilates a wholesome rvislr ; 

. 0 wad some Power the giftie gio us, 

. To see oursel’s as itlrers see US. 

The diffroulty ia, bow the tiring is to he done. 
Seeing ourselves as others see us is no ea.sy matter. 
In the first place, owiiig to the complaisance and 
timidity of mankind, there is trsually a great 
difficulty in knowing what others really thiirlc of 
ns, The rules ^ of good breeding are completely 
antagonistic to it. The world wears a mask— not 
from bad .motives, hut to make things pleasant. 
Howto sea behind the mask, is the point for con- 
Sideration. . Great acuteness and vigilance, also 
;^t‘tiatmanclom‘ towards one's self, are indispensable 
m Acqrriring self-knowledge by such nienns. Then, 
we are beset by no oinl of notions of our own 
isnlfirieaeyi. :,Howy^^ by some tremendously 
severe self-searching and consciousness of human 
inftrmi^, can -we get at the truth regarding ourselves. 
There IS. a, ; possibility of ^ our, . going on : in great 
errors .almost to the, end'of life, wliere not roused 
to 8 sense- of them by some-inlet' of - criticism from 
others. Obviously, there are large numbers who 
go on recklessly in the commission of criminul 
actions, who never seriously think wbat they are 
ahont, and are only for the first time brought to 
their senses in humiliating penal solitude. It is 
there they see themselves as others see them, 
though it may be rather late in the day. In 
ordinary affaii-a, one might bb tho better of even 
knowing whether any of his personal 'foanaers are 
disimreeable, whetlier he speaks too much or too 
loudly, whether he is thought to be tou Bilcnt' or 
too eon innmieative ; or, if a lady, whether she is 
nbfc di-esring too gaily for her years, and so forth. 


They proved the will of Thule Crompton, 

By which we never got a groat ; 

His thousands found their way to Bromptoa, 
. ' Por the Diseases of the Throat. ■ ■ 
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myself, John A3'linor Maaterton, at my christening, 
He was not reckoned rich at that time, but merely, 
in financial parlance, ‘warm and it was con- 
sidered as a compliment to Ida sterling wortli, not 
to Ms worldly status, that be was invited to play 
so important n part at tbo baptismal ceremony. 
Gnibstocks and Aylmers were, both families of 
them, somehow akin to ns Mastertons ; but wo 
naturally thought more of the more , ariatporatic 
gens of Aylmer than of the plain patronymic of 
the sturdy oivil engineer, Drinkj debt, aud high 
play had, however, improved the former race olf 
the surface of that earth on which they had done 
little but to swagger and to speiid ; while Cousin 
John Grubstock had thriven exceedingly. Few 
were the City pies, in his own peculiar liiie of 
harbour and tunnel, of suspension-bridge and 
tranlway, in which he had not a finger, deft in the 
pulling out of golden plums. Too practical a man, 
and too honourable withal, for mere spoculations 
hot propped by a solid basis of actual faotyhis very : 
name had grown to be the surest guarantee for tho 
carrying out of an enterprise; and ‘Safe John 
Grubstock is in it’ was a rumour that would send 
up the shares of any freshly floated company. He 
worked hard yet, but it was for sheer love of work, 
and the habit of xestlesBiiess which becomes second 
nature to the more active of his profession. That 
he would die in harness was what gossips predicted. 
The full extent of his possessions would, probably 
never be known until his will should go up for 
probate. His wealth accrued fast j and.his quiet, 
wife and daughters, happy among their axaleas 
and croquet-lawns at Hoiking, made no attempl, 
by profuse expeiiditurey to keep pace with the: 
increment of his revenue. In the trying times of 
my father’s sudden death and my mother’s linger- 
ing illness, Mr Grubstock had approved himself a 
friend both liberal and delicate. 

As for myself, my history had up to this time 
been as uneventful as that of most young English- 
men of my age, bred up in a country vic.aragc', 
and, after tliroe years of reading and rowing at 
Oxford, going into forensic training as a law-student 
at onemf the Inns nf Court. r . Of : 6am»e3 having no 
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‘Yes, yes, yes! To be sure, I will — tlmt is, of 
course, if I can,’ said my godfather, rattling the 
half-crowns in his pocket so loudly that the silvery 
jingle caused the other occupants of tho strangers’ 
room to oast sidelong glances at the proprietor of. 
these obtrusive coins, and at myself, as we stood 
together near the door. ‘It’s late, though, at 
three-and-twonty, to break gauge, and be shunted 
on to a new line, Jack, my lad,' added the speaker, 
after a brief pause ; ‘but I never did approve, 
myself, of your reading for tbe bar, as yon did.' 

‘It was my poor mother’s wish, you know,’ I 
replied; ‘but the study of law and equity waS; 
never much to my taste, and I suspect I shall 
prove more useful iii a leas ambitious calling. 1 
do know: a little of geometry and surveying, 
and’.— — T'. 

‘That’s true,' . interrupted my coinpauion, who 
was always in a hurry, and who had also an 
unconscious preferonoG for the sound of his own 
voice. ‘ Yon did credit to my recommendation 
when I helped, you to earn the only lump of 
guineas yon ever made in your life, on the staff 
of the Pontj’pool Extension. And Olewett— a good 
judge, Ned Olewett— regretted to see a young 
fellow with such a knack at the theodolite 'thrown 
away: in, Lincoln’s Inn. I’ve no time to talk now. 

: Board-meeting in the Gity limt, and then to catch 
the: fast four-o'clock for Grimsbje But dine with 
me here on:Tuesday--no, Wednesday; :sharp. seven, 
mind— and' perhaps you ’ll hear of something do I 
yottr ad vantage,, as the newspapers say.’ And then, . , 
with a hasty handishake, . he was ' gone .; and I felt j 
my heart : considerably Bghtened as I : emerged | 
through the .stately portals, and: descended the:' 
stone steps of the mighty Megdmaurm (%t&, 
affectionately known as the ‘Meg’ among its 
membei's, a committee-man: among: whom was hay 
sponsor, John Grubstock. 

A very rich man was my, godfather . Grubstock, 
whose nanie of John had been ' bestowed upon 
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of Moyae, the object of my alFections was as poor 
as myself. Pretty, darling Kate Oamngton 1 Our 
oncageiaeut bad already endure for fourteen 
months, and; ; slia : and I' seemed likely to add 
another couple to the long list of betrothed pairs 
that wait and wait through the long vista of hopes 
deferred. I was sometime.s sanguine of success, 
and had a young man’s confidence in the future ; 
and I daresay Kate would have consentedj for 
■my sake, to try the exporiinont of love in a 
cottago, with an insufficiency of hutcher-meat and 
grocerie.s, had it not lieen for her great tendeniess 
towards her widowed mother. It was not to. ho 
thought of that Mrs Carrington, who was elderly, 
and hut hadly off, since some imprudent venture, at 
ev6t 80 nUTch per cent, had sorely pinched and 
ohpped her modest income, should he deprived of 
her remaining comforts that Kate and I might 
' marry somewhat earlier. The old lady, who had 
the tender-hearted love of match-making which 
supplies an element of romance in the seniors of 
her sex, would, to do her justice, have smilingly 
confronted the perils of serai-starvation ; but Kate 
, Stood firm on that point. ‘No, no,’ ahe aaid to me, 
more than once, as on summer evenings we stood 
togetlier dn her mother’s tiny garden at Clapham; 
‘ fmust not he selfish, dear John. I would work 
for you, want with you, if need were, and we are 
young, and might struggle through ; but poor 
mamma has never known what hardship really is, 
and at her time of life it is too late to begin. So 
We must he very brave, and good, and patient— 
must wo not ?’ 

But if we were to wait till I should make a 
livelihood at the bar, how long might our proba- 
tionhe 1 I had not the liiok to he connected by ties 
of blood orfriendship with a single attorney. I had 
taken stock of my own qiialifiaations as a barrister, 
and knew that I should never climb the slippery 
rungs of the ladder leading to the few great prizes of 
the profession. Leaving attorney-generalships and 
judicial wigs, to other aspirants, I saw no speedy 
prospect of a decent maintenance to. be earned at 
the bar. I saw men, older and more brilliant than 
myself, glad to pay their way by law-reporting, or 
perhaps diverging into literary by-paths that had 
no more to do with the Themis of England than 
With thp Pandects ;or the Koran, The steady old 
special pleader in whose chambers I had been, for 
a heavy fee, allowed to read, shook his experienced 
head at the notion of my earning my bread, for 
Boine yoars at least, by legitimate professional busif 
ness, and yet I was a pet piipil, as being less idle 
than the others whom he instructed. 

:; , ‘ Sman .profits, Mr Masterton,’ he would say, 
‘and slow returns, as respects the junior, are the 
rules in our calling. I really almost wisli you had 
seleeted a walk iu life, my dear young friend, more 
new-fashioned than this of wearing horse-hair, and 
waiting till the stuff-gown be changed to silk, and 
tho derk be familiar with briefs and retainers. I 
think you could do better eQsewhere,' I thought so 
too, and having some theoretical knowledge, and 
some slight practice as a surveyor and civil engi- 
neer, I decided on asking Mr Grubstook to n?e his 
good offices on my, bhiialn ‘-/x. ' /■ 

It was with a beating heart that on the appointed 
»'■ !, returned to the ‘ Meg, 1 to dine with iny god- 
er, and U) hear the result of my late pettraon 


for his powerful aid. I found Mr Gruhstock in 
high spirits and bluff good-humour. 

‘I’ve not forgotten.you, my hoyj he said, filling 
my glass with a rare vintage, of straw-coloured 
sherry ; ‘and indeed I have done better for you 
than I ever expected to do. Have you heard any- 
thing of the Caspian Navigation Company, , eh ? 
The shares are at a premium, and quite right they 
should he, for it’s a bon(t fide concern, sure to pay 
a tidy dividend to those who can afford to wait. 
I’m a direotor, and I got hold of Jowley, and 
Barrett, and Hicks, and one or two more of the old 
set, who are on the Board too ; and the long and 
short of it is, that you are to be offered tho appoint- 
ment of acting, engineer-in-ohief, at one of the 
branch ports, at a salary of five hundred a year.’ 

Five hundred a year ! The announcement thus 
abruptly made almost , took my breath' away. 
Why, t could marry Kate, now, with such an 
income to rely on, and the sudden shook of joy 
almost incapacitated me from thanking my patron 
for his good deed on my behalf. It .was indeed 
great promotion. 

‘You '11 have to go rather far afield, my boy,’ 
remarked my godfather, holding up , his wine-glass 
for a moment between his eye and the light, before 
sipping its amber-tinted contents ; ‘and to rough 
it too, for a time, very likely ; : hut what of that, 
when one is young, healthy, and a bachelor ; and 
Kizil-Gatoh is not a place for luxuries, I suspect.’ 

‘ Kizil-Gatch ! ' The queer sound of the name 
recalled to my remembrance the fact, that my . 
future residence must he, not in England, hut in a! 
wild and distant countryj where civilisation was 
slowly and gradually gaining the mastery over: 
moral and physical obstacles. Well, I had hb 
reason to complain. Mine would he a' well-re- 
munerated exile, and I anticipated little difficulty 
in inducing Kate and her mother to share niy hew, 
home far away. Five hundred a year 1 And this 
to he attained at once by one who could not in fair- 
ness he accounted as anything but a mere tyro, and 
who would cheerfully have accepted an assistahf- . 
surveyor’s post at less than half the rate of salary 
which would now he mine. 

‘You don’t exactly know where, you are going 
to,’ said Mr Grubstook, at a later . stage, of the 
dinner; ‘and small blame to you, since I never 
heard of the place myself until they; shewed it to 
me on the Board-room map. YoitB have to hunt 
it out yourself, and you ’ll find it to he one of the 
southernmost places in the Susaiah territory, on 
the west shore of the OaBpiahj mot yery far^ to 
the Persian frontier. Great natural capabilities, 

I ’m _ told, , but everything tu be done, from... dock- 
digging to building Warehouses. If bhly yoU will 
work, as , I pledged myself you: would, and keep 
yourself wide, awake to; the Gompany’s interests, = 
your acting, appointment will he confirmed in a feW' 
months ; and in that cheap .country you will find ■ 
your pay go very far. A dah at languages, are you 
not?’ 

I replied with becoming diffidence that I had 
always been considered as a quick learner, hut had 
no right to call myself more of a linguist than the 
majority of my educated countrymen. 

‘You talk good French, and are glib in German, 


else, beyond that precious Latin and 'Greek oU 
which, to my thinking, you wasted your best years.’ 
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‘ ‘Scarcely/ I answered. ‘As for Italian, I can 
read Danfo and Tas-so, and perhaps converse with a 
waiter or an organ-grinder ; but that exhausts tile 
list of my attainments, unless you count a very 
little Arabic, and the merest smattering of one or. 
two Eastern tongues. My father, you may remem- 
ber, was fond of such studies.’ 

‘Ay, ay], "What they called a learned Orien- 
talist,’ grumbled Mr Grubstoolc ; ‘although I dan‘t 
conceive what a country parson wants with the 
lingo of a parcel of barbarians who Write the wrong 
way, and cover the paper With ugdy spattering 
cliaraoters like so many orooted nails, with dots 
over them, But that’s neither hero nor there. Why, 
I never could shape luy mouth to speak anything 
but the tongue my mother taught me, and yet 1 
have laid out railroads, and enlarged harbours in 
half-a-dozen foreign countries, and have paid and 
managed hundreds of navvies that could not have 
understood me if I had asked for, a mug of water 
Or a screw of tobacco, I am a plain John Bull of 
the old.bi'cod, and not young enough to alter. But 
to chatter and paiieyvous is a valuable accomplish- 
nioiit to a te with the ladder to climb, and _ be 
sure, that I made the most of your fine education 
when Bcanvassed for your appointment ^ Oonw up 

J> 

■No more 
!, I made my way aa 


to the Board on Monday, in Abohuroh Lane, City, 

mid we’ll give you your credentials, — 17 

wine ? Well, then, good-night ” 

On leaving the Megalosaurus, 
quickly as I could to Olapham, and electrified Kate and of the prbspoet of passing the evening of her 
and Mrs Carrington by the startling annoimcement days among outlandish beards,, turbans, .caftans, 
of my unexpected good fortune. There was exulta- and lamh’s-wool cap.?, than if I had simply pro- 
tion around the little tea-table in Acacia Cottage posed a run up the Ehine, or a tour in Switeer- 
oli that night j for had not Paotolus, so to spealr, land. It is the privilege of old women, when 
overflowed for our joint benefit, and might not the innoeent and soft of heart, to retain much of their 
wedded happiness of two faithful lovers ho reck- girlish freshness of imagination, mellowed; rather 
onod as secured ! Five lumdred a year ! The sum than dimmed, hy the lapse of years j and . that is 
Seemed to us as round a one as the salary of a why a kindly matron can often afford to talce iif- 
hishop or a judge appears to doctors of divinity dulgent and genial views of life, at an age when 
and Queen’s Counsel. Money, like time, k elastic, Paterfamilias scants peril or fraud in every breeze 
and capable of being meted by very different meas- that blows, and regards each stranger sskaaoe, os 
ures. For what, to some of ns, are five hundred a possible . huiglar, begging-letter impostor, or 
sovereigns! a flea-bite, a trifle to swell the com- collector of income-tax; 

fortable balance at the banker’s, a lucky windfall That I was exact in keeping my appointment at 
on the Stock Exchange or the racecourse, the the Board meeting in Abohurch Lime, need hardly 
result of a rise in Turkish, or of the ‘ dark ’ horse’s be said, and when my turn came to be summoned 
victory, when a ‘Aver’ had been laid on him; hy the plethoric porter in crimson plush and hlaz- 
a mere morsel that sharpens the gold-hungor. ing . buttons, I was very kindly, received by the 
What do the three figtties represent to othoisl directoi-s. Most of these .were English, British 
an nnattainable pile of wealth, or the possible capitalbemg, a.s. usual, the backbone of tlris Anglo- 
savings of long toil and peniuious tlirift ! But we Eussian.enterpri.se ; but there were also three .or font 
ourselves had been poor long enough to know the Muscovitesj, shrewd-eyed, sallow men of the world; 
value of such an iuoome as that which had at once who no. doubt thought, as they spoke, with perfect 
been pldaed within my reach, and we did not fluency liii any and every European, language,: and 
philosophise much as to its relative proportion to whose., ophiion was evideutly haLd in high estesni 
the earnings br the outlay of the lemaindcr of the by : their London ooileagues. These,. : however, 
human race. seemed to approve of me, after a sharp scrutiny^ 

I do believe that Mrs Oairington would have been and soma conversation, even more than did the 
foremost in promoting an immediate marriage ho- English directors, who accepted me for my sponsor’s 
tween Kate and myselt; and would have accompanied sake} and , the reason for this Grubstook; linn-; 
the newly married pair on what would have perhaps self told me, chuckling, as he left the room, switlii 
heen the strangest, honeymoon trip ever yet taken; me, after my formal nominatien hadr been. sue* . 
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ness was nrtghtuy sweeteiiett by tiie potent talis- 
man of Hope., ‘ ,It was but for a little time, after 
all ; a sliort, short absence.’ I wonder how often 
each, of ns repeated, those flattering words to the 
other, and really tho; pro.speot of our .speedy re- 
union seemed very near. The Company’s affairs 
were in a promising condition ; which, it ajipeared, 
as if nothing but war could affect, and of war, 
despite a few journalistic growls, when Russian 
interests clashed with those of England, there 
was little chance. I began to feel <iuite. sanguine 
as, to my giving satisfaction to my new employers, 
fortified as I was by the honest, resolution to 
deserve their good opinion. I was too robirst of 
constitution to dread the fatigues and hardships 
inseparable from my future mode of life ; and 
unless r should be swamped in some ; Caspian 
squall, or stabbed by a crazed Mohammedan fanatic, 
could scarcely fail to prove serviceable and. succoss- 
fnl. As for the work that lay before me, I looked 
forward to it with a positive liking, such , as I 
could never have entertained for the most, lucrative 
practice at the bar. To struggle with theunyoked, 
forces of nature, and to bring the rugged wilder^ 
ness, as it were, into subjection, to. mankind, was 
a task more congenial to me than tO secure a 
verdict by browbeatiugtadverse, witnesses, or . by 
heaping hp folio after foliosof . elaborate, pleadings 
on behalf of a, client whom. I might more than 
suspect to be in the wrong. In Central: Asia, at 
anyrate, every stroke of the pickaxe, every ravolti- 
tion of the steam-paddle, was one step gained 
towards progress and enlightenment. : ; ; 

At last I was fairly off, for Moscow first, and 
then for the Volga and Astrakhan ; Kate’s tears 
yet fresh upon my cheek, the pressure of her 
trembling fingers seeming yet to clasp mine, as 
I hurried on board the mail-packet at Dover, and 
looked back for the last time at the tall white cliffs, 
like giant sentinels, glinting white and ghostly . 
in the moonlight. Jlany a day must elapse, no 
doubt, before I should again tread English ground, 
blit I had Hope for the companion of my voyage, 
and I looked confidently forward to; my return, 
one day, to a life of competence:, in my native 
land, i should not long have to remain, solitary 
in the country that was to be my residence for: 
some years to come. It had been quite arranged 
that so soon as ray appointment Euoiild receive 
its formal confirmation, Mrs Carrington and Kate 
were to set forth to Russia ; and I had, little doubt 
of easily obtaining leave of absence ; long enough 
to enable me . to meet thein at Moscow,, or St 
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tliroMgh a forest of reeds. In, the distance, a dump 
of willows marks a saline spring : the breeze blow- 
ing over the burning steppa raises .a cloiid of dust. 
The remahfs of dried-np plant.? rush along by thou- 
sands, curiously rolled luto balk :by wind, 
seeming to pursue each other, and leaping xtp many 
yards in height, as if they were living Aeings, 
At the end of each stage, the carriage stdp.s before 
a ftiiserable cabin, half-buried in the> sand, where; 
a Imniau figure appeiiT.s ;d.mt rftrely are the tents 
of the Kalmucks or Eirghiz tribes seen, ; and hnu- 
dreds of leagues may be traversed without a trace 
of man. 

The largest of these stexspes exceeds five hundred 
miles. The coasts cjf the Caspian to the north are 
flat, and the hanks of sand render navigation 
almost impossible, where the mighty streams of the 
Volga, the Terek, the Ural, and the Emha, cease- 
lessly labour to fill up the sea itself. To the southi 
the Caspian divides itself into two hnsins ; a penin- 
sula almost meeting the opposite coast. According 
to local tradition, it was possible to walk across 
from Baku to Tartary J thus the depth of the 
water varies mtrch, in some places not exceeding 
eight or nine feet; and its greatest depth is a few 
hundred feet. At recurring periods of seven years, 
it increases about three feet, and then diminishes 
for the next seven. The saltness of the waterulso 
is very unequal ; where the rivers pour in, the fresh 
stream it is possible to chink it | in other places it 
is charged with salt, a fact wMcli has given rise to_: 
much disenssiou. 

From the salt part of the sea; narrow canals run 
into the land, which, being in time evaporated by. 
the heat of the desert, become real magazines of 
salt. Soine of the more ancient bays present a 
number of basins witli every degree of saline com 
centration. One is still receiving water from the 
sea, and has only deposited on its banks a veiy 
thin layer of salt ; in a second, the ground is con- 
cealed by a thick crust of rose crystals, like a 
marble piavement ; a third is one compact mass of 
salt, where a little pool of water shines here and 
there ; and another has lost'all the Water by evap- 
oration, and the strata of salt is already partially 
covered bv sand. 

In all Ibis, it will be perceived, there is a re- 
.sombhinee between the Caspian and the Bead Sea, 
The waters of both escape only by evaporation, and, . 
each is distinguished by its intense saline picipe sties, 
as well as by salt on its margin, 

Of the thousand bays and lagoons storing the 
salt of tire Caspian, none is more romaikable than 
tlmt of Karttbogbaz, an inland sea which probably , 
once united the Sea of llyrcani.a with the Se.a of 
Aral. It covers an immense space: of. ; ground, 
whilst the canal connecting it with; the Caspian , is 
never deeper than seven yards, and; the .current, 
runs at ' a speed of three knots an hour. All the; 
navigators of the Sea, and, the wandering,. Turko-r, 
mans, arc struck with the steady unrestrained flow 
of this salt water rolling through black .reefe,. and;, 
fanev an abyss must swallow' up the water, and 


under a sky of unclouded blue. At Astrakh.an, I 
embarked, after some delay, in a small and rickety 
boat, the commander of wliich preferred, perhaps 
prudently, to hug the shore, instead of striking 
boldly out into the tracldess waters of the huge 
inland sea, so that the voyage was a tedious one ; 
but it was over at Last. ‘What is _ tire naine of 
yonder Bay, where the red dills rise so pictur- 
e.sqnely. from the gleaming strip of head), and 
whore the islands xe.st, green and feathery with 
hazel, boiighs, on the surlaoe of the lake ?’ I 
seenred to be cartain of the answer before the 
words were framed. It was Kizil-Gatch — the 
Red Gnlf— my new home. 


THE CASPIAN SEA. 

Thb late 8iioce.ssful march of a Russian army to 
and from Kiiiva has directed .attention to the ex- 
tensive wildernesses which border the shores of the 
Caspian Sea. That great inland sea .of salt water 
with no outlet to the ocean, but tire reservoir of the 
Volga .and other livers, is bne of tire geographical 
wondeis of the world. By geologists it is considered 
to Ire the chief remnant of a vast sheet of water 
whidr once stretdred .across Europe from the 
Euxine to the northern Polar Ocean. The changes 
to produce this result were caused by no great 
convulsion, hut took place slowly and imperceptibly. 
In the present day, armies toil over solitudes dreary 
and saline, once the bottom of a sea more vast than 
the Mediterranean. 

Humboldt has described under the name of the 
concavity of the Caspian ha.sin, that enormous 
extent of laml, as large as France, which the 
Caspian would even now cover, if its level were 
equal to that of the Black Sea ; but it is, in fact, 
eighty-five feet lower. The low plains around 
Astrakhan have nothing picturesque about them ; 
they cannot be compared to the southern shore of 
MaZanderan, where the shadowy palm-tree waves 
its branches, and the green hills and blue distances 
of Heinavend present such beautiful landscapes ; 
nor to the Caucasus tnountains, raising above the 
watera their plains of verdure, where the defile of 
Dorbend, guarded by its city, briilt like an amphi- 
theatre, or a pyramid of gigantic blocks of stone, 
ch.arms,the;eye ; but it is in the northern plains, 
with their desolation and uniformity, that the work 
of the ocean may be clearly read by the geologist, 

V Tire lUissiana divide these steppes according to 
tlie nature of the soil, into the sanely, tire rocky, and 
tire saline; the first form the greater part of the 
westem basin ; the rocky plains extend eastwards 
in the direction of Tartary ; and the saline ooonpy 
,a considerable space between the Volga and the 
Ural. As a general rule/ they all merit the title, 
of desert; and when the locusts arrive, which is 
very frequently, there does not renvaiu a single 
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visit its shores come uo longer j. the chorea ere 
deprived of vegetation. Iiayera of salt cover: the 
boUoin, and tlie eoumling-line comes up coated 
ivith salt crystals. It is believed that the Kara- 
hofjhaa daily receives three hnndred and flfty 
thoasaiid tons of salt— more than is consumed in 
the Eussian empire in .sis months. After violent 
tempests, its extent is soon diminished, its banlta 
are transformed into iininense fields of salt, and its 
appearance is that of a marsh only. .. 

Not more singular are the voleaiue forces at 
.work under the soil at Baku, and even recently, 
an island has suddenly risen near the shore, The 
springs of naphtha are: most abundant;, about 
fourteen miles from Baku are the hot springs, 
which were called the eternal fires, and were for 
centuries worshipped in the temple of the Persian 
.sect of Guehre.ss but the city is now deserted. A 
stray spark will at most places set fire to the gas 
which issues from, the ground, and during stormy 
nights a mantle of light hangs its phosphorescent 
folds on the sides of the mountains. The labourer 
_ dare not dig too large a hole, or the naphtha would 
‘flow in such q.uantitiea that it cannot be stopped. 
Even in the midst of the sea, it boils on the surface 
of the waves, and spreads a rainbow-like film ; a 
burning torch thrown on the icater creates an 
immense conflagration. What riches are buried 
: beneath, these .shores i Every year, more than 
fifteen hundred tons of liquid n, aphtha are pumped 
up, but the torrents of gas freely escape into the 
air, some charcoal-burners alone making use of it. . . 
. In some parts of the coast, the indentations have 
a moat remarkable form, resembling in a striking 
manner the fiords of Norway; the islands.. and 
peninsulas extend a long way into the sea, forming 
chains interrupted by the. water, which has worked 
its way through the rook. The thousands of canals 
which separate them are an unexplored labyrinth 
even to the flshermenj and the most exact map can 
give little idea of this mingled scene of islands, 
channels, and hays. They do not possess the wUd 
mandeur of Norway ; the height is not great, and 
Bieve are ugly banka of sand; neither ai-e the 
shores bordered by precipitous, rocks, down which 
flow mighty cascades ; and the horizoii is closed by 
. ihe level plain of the steppes instead of. the glaciers 
of tiie Scandinavian Alps ; still they are not infe- 
-IW : iu: geological interest. The Eu&sians have 


atearacffs on the Caspian sailing regularly between 
' . Astrakhan and Petrolaks, on which a great variety 
of character : may be :seeii, half Asiatic, half Euro- 
pean.. 

Had Eussia known howto profit by the immense 
.ioommeicial . advantages: of the , Caspian Sea, the 
regions around it would not he in their present 
depopulated condition. In the whole world there 
is probably not a sea more admiiubly placed for 
the commerce of the world than the Eussian 
Meditemnean, Situated in the centre of a conti- 
nent, it bathes the shores of Europe and Asia, 
extends its bays on the plains of the north, 
.whilst in the south it reflects the vegetation of the 
tropics, and unites two :worlcls,‘ which the Caucasus 
itriea in:minito.8ep»rate by;its glsnt::wal]s bf rock 
1 ioo. It seems destined to become the great 
— -eroial road of Europe when a i^iIwOT is 
through Sou tharn Eussia to Bostow,: Strav- 
l, Derbent, Baku,' and by the soufliem ehore 
Afghanistan, Cabool, Lahore, to OMontta ; 
but many yeans must elapse before there ban be 


so great a change in the wild hordes who dwell, 
aroimd it as to make tliis practicable. 

Astrakhan is usually spoken of as a town on the 
northern shore of the Caspian, at the mouth of the 
Volga. It is in reality situated on an island 
formed by a branch of that river. It cannot be 
said to be in a thriving condition. We learn that 
the cost of living in Astrakhan is so little that 
twentjr pound.s a year affords sufficient for the 
maintenance of a poor family. The people are con- 
tented with black bread and fruits ; a large water- 
melon can bo bought for a penny ; and cucumbers, 
either fresh or pickled in salt, are eaten with bread. 
Salt fish dried in the sun forms the food for the 
winter season ; it is first steeped in water, and then 
boiled, or if caviare is eaten, it is spread like 
blitter on the bread. But it has great disad- 
vantages as a residence; it is dusty in summer, 
windy in autumn, frozen np in winter, and knee- 
deep in mud in spring. No trees enliven the 
prospect, no pleasant fountains, and no pavements 
on the roads ; forming a great contrast to Tiflis, 
The islands are the abode of great numbers, of 
wild-fowl; pelicans fish on the margin of the 
streams, and the wild osprey hovers over, the 
water, ready to seize on its. prey. 

The most interesting sight in the neighbourhood 
is perhaps that of a Tartar settlement of Ealmuoka.: 
General Koatenkoff, who is. placed in charge of 
them, has taken great pains to .improve them*; 
having studied their langu^e, written a grammar, 
and translated the Bible into their tongue. At. 
present they are Buddhists, and probably possess , 
the only idol temple left in Eussia in Europe. 
This Sir Arthur Cunynghame was permitted to 
.visit, as is mentioned 'in his work. Travels m 
Masinn Oaucasits. The priest lives in a tent similar 
to those inhabited by the tribe, but bettor furnished , 
with mats and Persian carpets. At the back of the 
tent, folding-doors open, and disclose a small cup- 
board, which contains a small ugly wooden doll 
in a long silk cloak. This is worshipped many 
times a clay, and offerings of briok-tea and beans 
mode to it ; whilst a silver lotus-flower hangs: in 
front. Beyond is the temple, built in pagoda- ' 
form, and gaily painted. Eive boys, forming the 
choir, squatted in the ante-room, dressed in gaudy : 
yellow calico ; the lama or priest wore a painted 
brass crown on his head, holding in his hand a 
pair of brass cymbals, and several men were:: 
playing on trumpets, flageolets, :sea-sheUs, and 
drums, making a most discordant noise. 

On a table in the centre, seven gods. were, placed, :, 
each . ha ving a small umbrella; : a silver pot of silver , . 
lotus-flowers, a:little cup of beans, and one: of tea ;■ 
curious sillc flags were arranged round the table, 
and an embroidered . canopy. covered the wholes : : 
At one end of the temple; six more .gilt gods : each- . 
occupied his niche, itressed . in yellow coats, and : : 
with the same offerings ; whilst a lamp was kept 
constantly burning, and perfume was: :freely burnt; : 
The curious invention of the.prayer^wheel stood on 
each aide of the door ; they are wooden drums, 
about a foot in diameter, and are made to revolve 
by a leathern strap and cranic, The prayers are 
carved round them, and each turn says four prayers ; 
thus a vast amount of devotion is gone through 
without much labour. None but the laipos un- 
derstand their books, and the people have entirely 
lost ,thh clue to their religion* :not knowing what _ 
they do. But they pay their dontiibution, aud 
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worship, bowing tlieir lieads to the ground. About the general . earnings. A few . of the old trades 
a hundred have become Ohristiana, but this race still remain, more partioulaTly in France---the kco 
is fast dying out. of Noi-nnindy, the gloves of iscire, embroidery and 

There are coiisiderahlo iishingB in the Caspian; straw-plaiting in Lorraine; and, of these, a short 
the principal fish caught being the sturgeon, from description will be given in the following paper, 
the roe of which is made the famous caviare of the There is no kind of work which is more eom- 
Enssians. There is a trade carried on among the pdetely or essentially feminine than that of kee ; 
Tartars and Circassians around the Caspian Sea of the produce of the pillow, wdiichis abovo all .price, ; 
ivorking beautiful ornaments in gold and silver. At and yet so poorly paid, Valenciennes has almost 
Koorbaki, the inhabitants used to call themselves ceased to furnish the luce which , bears its name, 
Franks, and are supposed to be the descendants of It is a difiicult kind of work, requiring a very long 
some workmen whom the Genoese republic sent out apprenticeship, and wholly absorbing to tlm women 
toutilise the metals found in the mines. They engaged in it; whilst the payment is so simdl, that 
taught their art to the natives, and were shut up the industrious population of the north of France 
in the mountains during the advance of the Turks find means to occupy themselves more advanter. 
and Tartars, but still retain the beauty of their geously. It requires many months, sometimes even 
designs and perfection of workmanship. Sliamyl a year, to. weave a piece of three French yards; and 
turned their skill to good account in the making as the. lace-maker cannot aftord _to tvait for her 
of guns ; for whilst Europe was still fighting with wage.s during so long a period, it, is cu^mary.for 
the smooth-bore, his army were using excellent the employer to pay when a third is niushed,.as 
rilled firearms. They also coined money for him, well as to find the thread ; by whicn arrangement: 
imitating any foreign coins tliat came to hand and he is sometimes a loser. Thifs, there.-, are; but. 
seemed convenient in. size. 'The best workman- three lace-makers left in Valenciennes.:: one,, who 
ship in daggers and arms of all icinds sold at Tiflis, make.s the old and real land, earns about a shilling 
is sent there from these mountains to the Armenian a day ; the other two, fabricating the sort of lace 
shopkeepers. which is imitated in Belgium, receive fifteen-penee 

Ihe Kalmucks have at various times offered to lor a day of twelve hours. Ams is a centre , for , 
colonise these regions, and in the last century about a large immufacture of common lace, hut the 
five hundred thousand settled near the Volga, hut women are in general pom and ignorant. _ _ 

their freedom was taken away; so in 1771 their The kind called the Point dAleimon is made 
TCbnn set out on his return to Tartary with all his under different arrangements ; whilst at Valen- 

S 'e, baffled the army sent hi pursuit, and reached cieimes the net and the figure are_ carried . on at 
orders of China in about eight months. They . the same time, the Point d’AleMon is divided Into, 
have been replaced by a few wandering and de- several departments. They distinguish between 
graded tribes ; and the Tchorkessoa are also aban- the tracers, the net-makers, the lacfi-mcuders, the’ 
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a, rival. Nearly six thousand workwouieh live on 
this manufaoture in that city alone. iThe rhost 
skilful ars real artists, who study natural ilo^vMS 
with a love for them, and reproduce them with 
more fidelity than the best painters. Their wages 
will amount to half-a-crown a day; whilst the 
inferior ones do not make more than twenty-pence, 
even when working eleven hours. A florist may 
live upon this if she do not indulge in the fancy 
of wearing her own wreaths and going to balls. 

It is a curious anomaly that the cutting of 
precious stones should have established itself on 
the summit of the Jura Mountains, at Septmoiicel, 
where it is very largely shared in by women. Whilst 
the diamond is out at Amsterdam hy powerful 
machines, and in large workshojis, as suitable to 
the richest jewel the earth produces, the re- 
mainder of our gems, rubies, sapphires, emeralds, 
aqua-marine, amethysts, opals, and the corals for 
children, are cut and polished in a ' 


in Brance, Switzerland, Sootl^id, and Ireland. 
The best de.signs ate drawn in Parns, and the 
manufacturers in ttie various towns where the work 
is done, give out the muslin ready traced to those 
who live in the villagc-s round .about. The goodness 
ef the' embroidery depends upon the elegance of 
the design, the perfection of the work, and_ the 
fineness of the cotton employed. At the Exhibition 
of 1865 held in Paris, a house at Nancy sent several 
collars of exactly the same design, but so differently, 
worked, that the cheapest cost three shillings, and 
the dearest two pounds. The Scotch and Irish work 
win now compete with the I’rencli, and ho done 
more cheaply ; the cotton used hy the latter is 
generally too coaise. In Switzerland, the master 
furnishes the cotton ; whilst the Erenchwoinp 
buys her own, and is tempted to do her work in 
the quickest manner ; she never knows her master, 
and having no intere.'st in him, works avithout 
self-respect. . „ „ , 

It is very different to this at Saint-Gall, the great 
centre of Swiss embroidery : the day on which 
the work is bronght in is a festival ; early in the 
morning the young avomen arrive from all parts 
in their Sunday attire. After attending service in 
the Church, they collect in a large room round a 


desert by 

honest and indigent mountaineers. They remain 
faithful to the manners and customs of their foror 
fathers, and all the riches which pass through their 
hands do not make them discontented with their 
chilly cottages and hard fare. The avomen make 
imitation gems aa’ith avonderfnl skill ; they pierce 
the rubies for avatoh . pivots, and even arrange 
mosaics avith stones sent from Florence; Their 
avheel is placed near the windoav of the cabin ; the 
father, mother, and children all. work as they can 
find leisure from the necessary housekeeping cares, 
the wood to cut in the mountaiii, or the piece of 
land to cultia'ate. Those avho cut the rubies earn, 
the most, but from eightpence to fifteen-pence a 
day is the average remuneration. 

All tlie civilised world avbich makes any pre- ' 
tension to elegance, follows the fashion of Paris. 
The ladies of Neav York send for their dresses 
from the dressmakers, their head-dresses from the 
florists, their jeavels from the lapidaries of Paris. 
When the Sultan Mahmoud wished to make him-, 
self popular with the fairer sex, he gave perniissioh 
to the Turkish ladies to dress in the French 
fashion. His son has had his rooms furnished from 
Paris. There may be greater skill elsewhere, but 
the highest taste is manifested in that city. 
Though the needle is not the only superiority it , 
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the attention they must pay to liousehoH work, 
Glove-uialdiig requires tlio most perfect cleanliness j 
not only are soiled gloves returned to the sewer, 
but she is also obliged to pay for the leather. iFour 
pair will thus be paid at the rate of elevenpence, 
from which a deduction must bo made for lights j 
two and a half about eightpence-halfpenny. The 
wage-s are stililower in Aveyron and Haute-Mame ; 
but in the department of Isere, this trade occupies 
no le.sg than twelve thousand women, repi’e.seiiting 
a value of sixteen million francs. The manufactory 
at Grenoble employs twelve hundred cutters-out,. 
making five hundred and forty thousand dozen. 

Those who work the hack of the glove and finish 
it oil’ are better paid ; seven-and-sixpenco is given 
for a dozen, but then the silk is not found. It 
requires si.x or seven hours to make a pair of 
embroidered gloves ; supposing she does a pair 
and a half in a day, she will not earn that sum in 
a' week. At this work, a woman must sew regu- 
larly, and have neither children nor many houae- 
holtl matters to distract her attention, as it requires 
great nicety : and skill. In Paris, the work is done 
at the , workshop of the maker, where it can be 
better perforraed, and the highest class of emhroid- 
:ereM obtain there about twelve shillings a dozen. 

,Wo taueh employed in the works of 

inarble-dutters ; they also take their part as 
gilders of wood, mounters and varnisher.s of bronze, 
pewterers, embossers, varnished iron-plate makers, 
jewellers’ work, and gold-beaters, Their part of 
the trade is not fatiguing, and pays well ; every- j 
thing depends on the rapidity with which they 
work, A clever woman can earn three-and-six- 
pence a day, whilst another will not make more 
than tenpenco, ; then they feel discouraged, and 
turn to some other business. The piercers finish 
ornaments in copper, bronze, or more precious 
luetais ; fashion, wdiich is, at once the idol of 
women and their implacable enemy, pursues them 
even hero, far fewer of these are now made than 
in the beginning of the century. It is a kind of work 
in which men do not succeed so, well as women : 
those ! things ' Which demand patience, quick- 
ness of hand, and precision, seem tnado for them ; 
thus, in Switzerland and many parts of Germany, 
they excelin preparing piirts of tvatclies, spectacle 
and; watch glasses ; blit: in Paris they are very 
; littIe: employecl on tiieni, though it is well paid. 

' It has been thought that women were highly 
fitted to succeed in making dc.signs, and some 
years ago the manufacturers of Lyou were willing 
to open the way for. their learning to draw patterns 
for figured materials. It is women, they argued, 
that -wear: the most beautiful articles of this kind ; 

: they should be the best judges of the effect pro- 
duced ; and it appeared natural for them to direct 
the line to be ipursued.; The idea was commercially 
, correct, but not in a psychological point of view. 
lYoinen have little imagination,; or, at, least they 
have only that kind which recalls and vividly 
represents , the ; ::ohjects they have seen. ' ' They 
cannot oreatej ;but they veproduce marvellously t 
they are copyists of the first class. No woman will 
ever write a good comedy, yet they are unequalled 
as comedians. They are much employed in work 
that is only colouring; and as artists,: paint china 
end fans. A few have learned wood-engraving, 
and the small number who have devoted them- 
selves to it can easily earn between, four and five 
shillings a day. » 


The occupations already named ate generally 
carried on,, in particular localities ; the neighbour- 
hood of a manufactory or a trade which has estab- 
lished itself in a 'town, develops the inclinations 
and tastes of the people ; but thero are two which 
are found everywhere, and are always necessary— 
namely, washing and plain .Sewing. The former 
has kept up something of its old corporate 
customs in Paris ; every year, on the Thursday of 
Mid-Lent, the . washerwomen elect a qiiecn, an, 
honour as onerous as it is ephemeral. On this day 
hundreds of cabs take all tho washerwomen tifthe 
villages round to Paris, dressed in fancy dres.ses as 
mitrehionesses and waiting-maids. A legion ; of 
water-carriers, somewhat excited with wine, and 
bedizened with rosettes of many-coloured ribbon.?, 
are their devoted attendants ; and in the evening, 
the washing-boats on the Seine are tmnaformud 
into ballrooms. On the P'riday ' morning, they 
quietly take up their iron again. 

They are divided into two ; separate bodies—rthe 
washers and the ironers : tlio >vork of the former is 
I much the harder; they receive about tvVO shillings 
from the mistress who employs them foP .a day of 
fourteeu hours, allowing an hour and a half for 
meals, and a glass of brandy is given to them every 
morning. Tlioso who iron ore more skilful ; they 
liave to submit to a long apprenticeship, as it 
require.? at least two years’ learning to satisfy the 
requirements of the Parisian ladies. One particu- 
larity of this trade is, that the workers never 
attach themselves to one mistress. There are a 
certain number of place.? in Paris where they, go 
every morning, and the mistresses hire them for 
the day. 

The pasting of bags, making of bandbo-xes, and 
nil the varieties of cardboard and paper articles, 
are done by women; the bookbiTidcrs employ 
many for folding, arranging, and stitching the 
sheet.?. In the paper warehouses; they look over 
tho reams to see tlie delects, remove the spots, and 
count them into smaller piaclceta. ^y■oI^len also 
work in the printing-oflices, and make good oqm- 
ppsitors, requiring exactness and handiness j hut it 
is fatiguing, becaiiSB they must stand, and;the sight 
is liable to injury. Not only aro ;many confec.!; 
tioners • but there is a higher class who . preptu'a 
syrup.? and make bonbons, then ornament them 
for sale, wrap) them in seductive :euvelope3, cover 
them with spangles, gold-paper, and rosettes. There 
are some wlio.se wliole time is passed, in gumming; 
coloured paper on myriads of miniature pieces of : 
furniture for; dolls’ houses. All this is. done by 
the fairy fingers of the Parisian with infinite., 
taste. The poor creatures who make tlie wreatlis 
of everlasting flowers and of horn shavings, used; so. 
largely in the cemeteries, can scarcely earn enough 
to keep them alive, : 

To sum up the whole; it is only talfinfc that is 
paid well for hand-work. Strength in men is 
always valuable, ; a woman does not possess that, ; 
and as regards 'both,, the-steam-engine has dept©- :, 
ciated its value ; work without either talent or 
strength can only find a living in the manufactories. 
Those tvlio have visited the miserable garrets and 
cabins Avliero these poor people live, can never 
cease to wonder at and admire their hoiie.sty. In 
the cottages of the Jura, where bread often falls 
short, and rubies and emeralds lie, on tho table ; 
in tho silk-weavers’ rooms at Lyon, where brocaded 
satin spreads its brilliant colours In the loom ; in 
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oonseiited to Bioliaid’s proposal at first, and let tliem 
marry ? , Tlie agony tliat lie now: endured , would 
have then been over lon^ ago, the wound in liia 
heart might have even ciBatrised, and he would 
have heou spared these many months of meagre 
hope, that were now fliekering out to leave him 
in black despair. Moreover, he would have escaped 
the material losses which Eichard’s conduct (and 
his own thankless leniency) had brought upon him, 
and which, if the man spoke truth, were now about 
to culminate iu what was almost ruin. 

‘ A bill at three months, for a thousand, pounds,’ 
said John quietly. 'We may have such a bill 
out; but I should not gratify the curiosity of a 
stranger’— 

‘May have? "Why, the hill is accepted by 
yourself,’ brokein the other coarsely. 

‘ I know him now,’ whi.spered John to himself. 
‘There is some devil’s work, afoot, then.’: Though 
the sweat was on his brow, his face was calm ; his 
heart, though sick and weary, was resolute : who- 
ever’s foot should hei>laoed upon his neck, he swore 
it should not be this man’s foot. ' t 

‘ .Let me look at the hill,’ said he quietly. 

‘Look at it, sir?; What: for? You have; not 
so many thousand-pound : bEls ; out, I conclude, as 
not to he able to say “Yes” or “No” to my first 
question. Look at. it ? WeU, so you shall, but 
not too close. I am not going, to risk your snatch- 
ing it out' of my hand and throwing .it into the 
fire.’ 

In his utter contempt and loathing of this man, 
John Milbank smiled. ‘ What dull vElains must 
such wretches be, to siq^pose honest men are , like 
themselves,’ thought he, 

‘ Why, you don’t mean to say it’s all right?’ cried 
his visitor, encouraged by John’s quiet, which 
contrasted strangely with his own vehemence, and 
indignation. ‘When amau has given money down 
for a thing like this’ 

‘ Did j/oM give money down, sir ? ’ 

‘Well, yes, I did ; some money. There was value 
received, if you mean that. And if he’d tricked 
me— 'if this, I say, was waste-paper, well, I’d hang 
him. By Heaven, I would ! ’ 

‘ Whom would you hang ? ’ 

‘Never mind who; the, dog who gave it me. 
His name is not here; this is your name. You 
know, yoiu' handwriting, I suppose.’ He held a. 
slip of paper out at arm’s-length, which John 
regarded attentively. ‘John Milhmh; XhoA is 
lilain enough, sir,’ he , continued. ‘ Is that worth 
a thousand pounds or not ?’ 

‘ It is certainly not wortli a thousand pounds.’ 

‘Then your brother shall lodge in jail to-night, 
as sure as his name is Eichard.’ 

‘ Or as yours is Dennis Blake.’ 

,‘WeU,what ifit is? Icamehere thus disguised : 
not for my own sake.’ 

: , Of course, not ; it was for the sake of the monc)''. 
If you found the, bill all right, you would have : 
gone away without your dear friend knowing that 
you had entertained the least suspicion of him. 
As it happens, you have made a slight mistake. 
The handwriting is. my own.’ 

‘ Then how can the biU he valueless ? You don't 
mean to tell me that you are stumped out— 
bankrupt? The unprincipled villain! And he has 
got two hundred pounds of mine, -unless he has 
lost it this afternoon. He shaE disgorge them, 
qi’'.— T” 


the cold damp attics of Paris, whcin the needle- 
woman stitches from morning to night, we may 
read a lesson how to bear misery and . submission 
to a hal'd destiny with fortitude. 


TUB BEST OE HUSBANDS. 
oirAi'irB IX.— rns thbee months’ bill. 

Lam one afteniooii, when Jolm Jlilbank was 
closing his desk at the oflice, the day’s work being 
done, word was brought that a stranger wished 
to see him. ‘ Shew him up,’ said .Tohn mechan- 
ically. He was not so eager to do husine-ss as he 
had been j first, because Ins mind was engrossed 
with anotlier matter (in two months, or less, 
Maggie would he lo.st to Mm for ever ; for it was 
not likely that Eichard ivould delay his marriage 
one day beyond the limit imposed by his uncle’s 
will):; secondly, because, while his brother re- 
mained his paitner, a continuous drain upon the 
resources of the firm, it was hopeless to push 
its interests. 

. There entered to him a man with a gray head 
and heard, hut thickly built, aud with no triice of 
age in, his gait or bearing. His dark and pierc- 
ing eyes had a furtive look, and in a tone which 
was not altogether unfamiliar to John, he .asked to 
have a few words with him in private, , 

John wa.s not suspicious, and fesir was unknown 
to him; still, it ivas a comfort to reflect that a 
large sum of money which had been in the office 
Btrong-hos that morning was now ljuiig safe at the 
banker’s, It was not business gains — ^far from it : 
ha had just disposed of the proceeds of a certain 
property ‘at a dead loss, and ■u'hich his brother’s 
expenditure had compelled him to realise. 

,‘ We are quite private here, sir, and you need 
not fear interruption,' was his quiet reply. 

‘I am not a man of business,’ observed the 
stranger, ‘ and therefore you must forgive me, 
if - 1 am out of order in what I am about to ask 
you. It may be an impertinence, in which case 
the personal interest I have in the question must 
plead my excuse,’ Where was it that John had 
heard;, this specious yet unconvincing tongue before ? 
a tonguq that seemed to require schooling to 
he decent; .and: to ; have had infinite pains taken 
witli it, in tlio way of butter, to smooth off its 
rough edge. 

‘I am not easily offended, sir,’ said Jolm, cyeino 






THE BEST OF 'HXJSBANDS. 


‘ Ona inonaant, Mr Blako/ for the visitor had 
snatched up his hat, and was already at ^ the 
door. ‘Business is not conducted quite so quichly 
as a game at short- whist. You jump too much at 
conclusions. T never said the hill was Worth 
nothing ; I only said It was not worth a thousand 
pounds. T'ou will discover that yourself jwhen 
you try to discount it. The hank is shut for to- 
day; but I Will give you _a cheque for the same 
inoaey as it would fetch, if you want to gat rid 
of the hill.’ 

‘ I very much want to get rid of it,’ aiusweted 
Blake frankly. ‘lam all for ready-monoy trans- 
actions. It was only because your brother was 
luy friend, you see ’ — - 

"‘I quite see, Mr Blake,’ intempted John 
frigidly, ‘You would make, I am sure, any sacri- 
fice to friendship.’ 

‘ Well, I would go a.s far as most, that I will 
say. But when yorir brother said : “ Now, that bill 
must hot he presented till it , comes due,’’ and 1 1 
knew that in; a month or two he might he across 
seas; with, his young woman, that, of course, rather 
iirohsed iuy BUBpiciona. But siuce you have cliosen 
to settle the ; matter yourBelf, there can he no 
harm in th.at ; can there ? I have not broken iny i 
word to him, I mean, or behaved otherwise than 
as a man of honour.’ i 

* As to that, I am.no judge, Bir,_’ answered John. | 
‘ To mo, this matter is a more business transactipn.’ 

‘Just so, With no obligation on either side. 
And Bichard need know nothing about it, need 
hel Good afternoon, Mr Milbank, and thank 
you.’ ■ 

‘ You have no more bills of mine about you, 
I suppoael’ inquired John imperturbably. . 

‘No,. indeed; not at present, that is. I wish 
I had. Good afternoon, sir.’ 

And John was left alone, with the bill in his ' 
hand. It was growing dark by this time, ,and ho 
lit the gas, .and held the document against the 
light. It was an ordinary tliroe months’ hill, drawn 
by Eiehard, and accepted by him-self, and,, to all 
appearance, ill his own handwriting : nobody, hut 
himself could have detected that' it was a forgery. 
Nor, indeed, could he have detected it, save that 
he knew he had never signed it. To gain posses- 
sion of that paper had cost him near a thousand 
pound.?, whieh he could ill spare, and yet his eyes 
flashed with pleasure, and his face Hushed with 
triumph, as he looked at it. 

' ‘He sliall not have her now !’ cried lie ; ‘I will 
send him to jail rather with my own hands.’ 

. ' : V CHAFTEB X.--7-a’HB IiAST li'jtnEWELL. 

. , ; Eiohard had no guests at Eosebank, that night, 
but was: roystering: elsewhere, and, as usual, did 
not return until the small-hours. What was, not 
so usual was, that he came home quite sober, and 
when he saw his .brother in the parlour sitting, up 
for him, he turned suddenly grave. 

‘ What ! not abed yet, John ‘I’ said he, astonished; 
then falling, into his ordinaiy moeking: _styley ‘ of; 
is it that you have taken to rise an hour earlier. ?. 
We have long ceased to eat with one another, 
and now it seems ona must be up and about 
while the other sleeps.’ 

‘ T have not been, to bed, Eiehard; I have been 
waiting here these many hours to speak with you/ 

‘ That ’s a pity; if you had sent to old Eoberts’s, 


you would have found, me any time since dinner, 
iwisli to Heaven you had/ 

‘You have lost your two htmdred pounds, then, 
I conclude ?’ 

‘ What two hundred pounds ?’ stammered Eich- 
ard, setting down the candle he had, been about to 
light, and sinking into a chair. The gas shone 
full upon hi-s face, and John noticed,' lor the first 
time, now much it had lost of health ;is well a.s 
beauty. It could not ho said of Eiehard that he 
had been no one’s enemy but his own ; but he. 
had heeii his own enemy, and would one day slay 
himself, that was certain. What a beautifnl boy 
he had been! How generous, after Ms lavish 
fashion, and when he himself had had all he 
needed ; and how their dead mother had loved 
him ! Young as John was when she died— a year 
younger than Eiehard — such was her confidence 
in the one, suck was her love foi? the other, that 
it . was to the younger’s care that she had com- 
mended the elder. ‘You have the sense and the 
XMudcnce, John; and when the time comes to hell) 
poor Dick, think of me,’ she had said, ‘and do it.’ 

It was ten yearn ago since they had been uttered; 
yet he remembered his mother’s words as .though 
I they had been spoken yesterday, and saw her once 
more, thin and gray, hut still very comely, with 
her wasted hand — through which the sun seemed 
to shine — lying lovingly on his own. She was 
the only woman that had over loved him, and 
even she had preferred his brother; hut he was 
used even then to that. 

‘The two hundred pounds that Blake gave you 
in ex'change for that forged , hill, I mean,’ said. 
John, notmeniicingly, but in agrave accusing tone. 

‘ It is a lie,’ said Eiehard sullenly, 

‘ What is a lie ? Tliat Blake gave you !so much 
back out of a thousand pounds ? As for the bill, 

I have seen it with my own eyea’ 

Eiehard groaned, and his face fell forward into 
his hands upon the table, as though a buUethad 
pierced him. 

‘Listen to me, Eiohard. Hours ^o, when this " 
thing was first shewn to me; I felt very : hard : 
towards you. This evil deed was but the climax ; 
of a series of ill turns that ybii had done , me, not 
one. of which I had provoked. I have : given up 
everything to you tliat you have asked, and.more ; , 
I have stripped myself.bere to supply you, not 
with necessaries, but with superfluities of all 
lands. This last act of yours went nigh to ruin 
me, as indeed it still does, A. great temptation 
seized' upon me ; never mind what. I have had : 
many hours of thought since, and. it is over .now. . 
Only, you shall not stay here— du England.. . You 
must go.’ 

‘Must is a hard word, brother,’ said Eiehard;. 
looking up with a fierce scowl. 

• '^The time has gone by lor soft ones, Eiehard.’.. 
Ills voice tvoiuhled, but not with tenderness. It 
had Bnddenly, and for the first time, . struck . Mni ..; 
that, by avowing to, .Blake . that, he had put his; 
own name to the bill, be had placed it out of his 
power, to proclaim it a forgery. , Should-.’-BicItard: 
discover this, he .would really have no hold upon 
him at all. How foolish had he been to buy back 
that piece of paper, since only while it remained 
in its late owner’s hands could it, ha held over 
Eiehard in tenorem ! ’ ' • ■ 

‘ And suppose I said I would not budge, Brotbei' 
John, what would you do then ? ’ 


■ •.« 
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■bouglit the 1)111— that the danger is over— this mill- 
stone will he about ihy neck for over; He must 
depart at once.) ’ 

‘That is sharp work, Brother John ; rememher, 
there is Maggie.’ 

As if he did not remember ! a.s if that had not 
been the temptation against which he. had ibeeri 
battling for the last eight hours in the .solitary 
night ! Should he forbid him to take Maggie 
with him, to marry her at all, on pain of being 
proclaimed a felon? Or sbould he permit him to 
'escape with her? — the richest prize, that the best 
of men conld win. 

‘ I have thought of that, Biohard/ said he, with 
icy calm. ‘She shall follow you to some other 
town, with her father; and after having become 
your wife, you shall take her with you beyond 
seas. But if you have a grain of feeling left, 
have compassion upon her, brother. . Let this 
be the la.st of your evil deeds, : Do not drag her 
Riebard. hurst out into loud laughter. Benny down with yourself into the gulf of shame and 
would be pretty raadj that s true ; he don t liteto You talked just now of having escaped 

Iqse.money at any time, not even %vhnt has been the reach of dishonour ; mu might have 

pooplos, and some of this was lent money, done so, hut not she; and she would have Withered 
I have often thought how long hialace would have ^t the touch of it. Imagine what Moggie Thoi'he 
when he found that .^yonld have felt, had she learned, though it were 
bill waste paper, and Eichard ililbank over the ten thousand leagues froin hence, that: she was, the 

, , . wife of a felon— of a forger !’ He spoke. with 

John, ^pod regarding him with m ocpression of tmcominon vehemence, and yet : with a tender 
wondeivpity, aiM even tenw. Can this be our entreaty in his tone that was inexpressibly touch- 
mother’s son Thank Heaven, she did not live to i„g, had given up alllie had of worldly goods 
see him thus, was what ho was thinking. _ benefit this man, but that was nothing in his 

It wasa Bciu'vy trick, I own, , contiMcd the gygg to what he was giving him nowinot that it 
other, as if in answer to this look ; but, Denny is jdg own to give, but stilh it was wliat his heart 
a souray fellow. I have lost a fortune to him at clung to, as a mother to her babe; and he: .was ; 
one thing and another, and he has been always renouiieing such claim to it as ho had in favdur 
harduponme .v andalways ready with his of g®ood-for-noiight, and with it all, his, 
I have lost to others, Dick, US an excuse for cherished hopes and dreams of hapiiiness. , 
being hard j though he docs lose heavily too, some- < » 

time?, lain glad, to say.: You see,liidn’t mean 

to taka 3/ott in, John, tat only , him. . You Svonld ^ 

have been none the worse, since, of course, when ^^i ? i fl V 

t.™ « 

■ ^‘The bill I’ exelttimed John in aeonV • ‘do vou particular peccadillo of the hill, it would he 
thinlr onirof tta “ ^ ^ very unreason ab e in her to reproach me with it, 

‘ Well,i thought that would be your own way v i tT ? f r f-’ , • 

otUooking at it, 'being a man of business, ’ was tlie -r^f. John leaped from las chair,, 

■other’s cool;Teply* ‘ As for imj dishononr, I: should oatli, that had ever escaped 

haY0 been too far away that time for any one in S/te forge that bill, and, bring disgrace 

EQltOn to see me blush ’ yourself, and her, and me, and on her 

_‘I may yeu* say no more, Eichard. I will pay brother! Oh, shameless liar 1 ’ _ 
tltis .thousand 'pounds, upon condition that you • I said nothing about bringing disgrace,- ^ was 
leave this place at once— to-morrow. It will Wi® sullen reply. ‘ She knew nothing of that, of 
almost ruin me. You are like one who, passing by course, nor, indeed, of what she was doing.’ 
fthe . workiiof .some toilsome, insect, brushes down ‘ Go on,’ said John, in a hoarse voice, and: griping 
with wilful foot;’ in, A: single instant, what lias cost the table with both his hands. ‘ Howi waa it ? ! 
it montb.s of labour to erect.' _ ‘ Well, it was very simple. I made up my mind 

‘ Weil, I say again that I didn’t mean to hurt to do the trick, and took the hill to her one morn- 
yau,’ returned Bieha^ doggedly. ‘I’ll leave the ing. We talked of this and that, and presently 
countiy, of course, since you insist upon it ; but I brought the subject up of her own accom- 
yoii m-ust give a fellow a little time — and a little plishments ; her drawing, painting, writing-^ 
money.’ , she can copy anything, you know, as like as 

' ‘Money; yes,’ returned John; ‘I have sliU a life.’ 
hundred pounds ‘ I know/ groaned John. 

‘Beyond the thousand?' iuterrnpted ^ehard ‘Well, then, to please me, she began to imitate 
ptactically. ' _ the handwriting of her friends : old Linoh’s and 

‘Ye8}lsoldontalllhadbfttyesterday,lta$yott Ills .wife’s; her father’s; yours— and when 'she 
shall have it to the last shilling. But as tb'timn, 1 came to yours, I said : “ Let’s puzzle John,” and 
willMt give you a day, not an hour, (If he ritould out I slipped the bill, and she signed that without 
see Blake, thought John, and let\m that I have oven, asking what it was.’ 


‘Do not ask me, You know what I could do. 
Or, rather, let me say what Dennis Blake— your 
bosom friend— ootild do, ay; and wouW— for he 
told me BO, in case he should discover you liad 
forged inv name.’ 

: ‘ And 'has he discovered it ?’ impuired , Eichard 
cpiickly. , , 

‘Not yet, It lies with me whether he wiU do 
thatoriiot' 

‘I see. He came to you, the scoundrel! to find 
that out, and you gave him some evasive answer. 
Ho suspects already, in fitct, that I forged the bill, 
but believes that you will buy it of him, and hush 
up the matter.’ ■ 

‘Yes, for the present it is worth his while to he 
silent. But if the iiare suspicion makes him furious, 
yon may judge what his wrath would be, what sort 
of mercy 'you may expect from him if it should be 
realised.'’ 

.. John could hardly believe his ears, when here 



other’s Tcheinent resolve. For the present at least 
he felt that he -was beaten ; put nncler foot by the 
man on whom he had himself so often trodden. 
How he hated John, and Dennis Blake, and even 
Maggie herself, now that ho was not to have her 
for hisi own ! ‘"WelV said ho sullenly, ‘I have 
written it.’ - 

John took the paper, examined it carefully, then 
placed it in his pocket-book. ‘And now,’ said he, 
nake this cheque, almost the last shilling that I 
have to draw, and the last yon will ever see of 
mine. It. is on our , London bank, so that there is 
no need to wait at HiUtoii to cash it. Pack up 
to-night: take all. you please, j hut leave this 
houses at dawn, and never let ;me see your hand- 
some, hateful face again— you’— he looked at him 
for a moment with umitteiahle . scorn anddoathing, 
then added— ‘you iail-bird.’ 

' ,‘ A pretty farewell to your own , flesh, and Mood,’ 
remarked Bichard grimly. 

‘Toil are not my flesh and Mood, nor any man’s,’ 
answered John, turning fiercely round with his 
hand upon the door. ,, ‘ The villain who would 
make a thief of an irmoeeirt girl whom ho pretends 
to love, it were flattery to call a man. I say again, 
"jail-Mrd,”’ And with that he closed the door 
behind Mm, and so they parted. 


curao.siTiEs of memory. 


‘ Bichard, I’ll hang you.’ 

‘ Hands otf P cried Eiohard, for John had seized 
Mm by the collar, ‘ or I shall hang for taking your 
life. Aroyotitnad? Hands off! Isay.’ 

‘ If yoir leave the house without having copied 
the letter I have drawn up here,’ cried John, almost 
inarticulate with rage, ‘it shall bo to go to jail; 
I swear it.’ 

‘What letter?’ 

‘ Thia’ Ho pushed a sheet of ordinary note- 
paper before him, with trembling haiid.a ‘You 
undertake, for a certain .sum of money— all I 
have— to leave this town to-morrow, and Eng- 
land in a mouth. To spare you— for X thought 
to spare you thm—1 have written nothing about 
the bill. You are going of your own Iroe-will, 
you say, to seek your fortune elsewhere. I find 
this on my table in the morning, by way of fare- 
well,’ ' 

‘ Pooh, pooh ; you need not put yourself in such 
a fury. I had agreed to that before.' 

‘Not all of it. You will now depart alone.’ 

‘ What ! without Maggie ? Never !' 

‘We shall see. To-morrow, you will spend in 
jail j and when the assizes come, you will be tried, 
and sentenced to twenty yc.ars of penal servitude, 
which will all he passed" without Maggie.’ 

‘ Jdek, you dare not do it. AVhat ! not buy the 
bill \xp when you have the money, and your 
brother’s fate depends upon it ? And then to let it 
all come out in court that Maggie forged the bill ! 
You dare not do it, John, for her sake.’ 

‘ By Heaven, I dare, though ; and I will. What 
is one day’s torture, or a week’s, to a whole life- 
time of disgrace and 'misery that she must needs 
endure with you! Is any hope of reformation 
left in one who can make a cat’s-paw of the woman 
he loves, can oau.so her innoeeiit hand to do his | 
wicked work 1 No ; vile and heartless traitor, 
you would he her ruin. Sit down, and write, 1 1 
say J beneath this very roof, you once compelled ' 
a sick and dying man to write for you,/ now write 
for or rot in prison.’ 

Richard took the pen, overmastered quite by the 


Bicliard did not go up-stnirs, but after a moment’s 
thought, snatched up his hat, and, late as it was, 
left the house, and started at a quick pace towards 
the town. 


CURIOSITIES or memory. 

‘ Memoby,’ says a recent writer on mental physi- 
ology, ‘is tlte organic rcgistr.atioii of the effects 
of impres-sicni.s.’ This definition has at all events 
the merit of greatly extending the ordinary inean-i 
iug of the term, and of indicating the relations of 
the retentive mental faculty in the system , of: 
nature. In this view, every org.an of plant or 
animal has .a memory. The lopped, tree, the 
wounded limb, the face marked by the virus of 
.small-pox, .all have a memory, and one as retentive 
as that of the brain-cells, to the record of whose 
marvellously delicate modifications wo generally, 
and properly enough, limit the name. The char- 
actcr-s in which all ''organic changes are written may 
be said to bo indelible. The soar of a deep wound; 
though it may become less marked with age, i.s 
never effaced. Similarly, in a brain not disoigan- 
ised by injury or disease, the records of memory 
are stereotyped. To recall them to consciousnesa 
may be wholly beyond our power ; wo may think 
that they are lost to ns for ever, till something; 
occurs to alter to an inappreciahle degree the 
minute ncrve-cells, and thus to tear off the veil 
which hid from us the thoughts and events of the 
past. 

It is well known that, in the agony of droivning;, 
the veil is soraetimea stripped off the tablets of; 
memory, and the inscriptions again made legible 
to conscioiusnoss. , In the foUowing case, narrated 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes, the revival of the : 
impression led to n very practical result A 
held a bond against B. for several hundred dollars. 
When it became due, he searched for it, but could 
not find it. He told the ihets to B. wJm denied 
having given tho bond, and intimated a fraudu- 
lent design on the part of A. who was compelled 
to submit to tho loss and the charge against him. 
Years aftorward.s, B. was bathing in Charles River, 
when he was seized with cramp end nearly drowned. 
On coming to his senses, he went to his book-case; 
took out a book, and from between its leaves 
took out the missing bond. In the sudden picUiro 
of his entire life, the putting the bond in the book, 
and the book in the hook-case, had been vividly 
represented. One’s feelings of justice are only 
partly satisfied by learning that the bond was 
paid "with interest. In a case mentioned by Dr 
Abercromby, it wotdd be difficult to give any 
feasible explanation of the revival of the impres- 
■ sion, unless on the Hibernian assumption, that a- 
person may remember what he never knew. - A 
boy, at the. ago of four, received a, fracture .of the :; 
skull, for ■ which he underwent, the operation :,of 
trepan. ; Ho was at the time in a state of pei’Ject 
stupor, and after recovery, retained no recollootion ; 
either of the accident or the operation. At the 
age of fifteen, during the delirium of a fever, he 
gave his mother a correct de.scr5ption of the opera- 
tion, and the persons present at it, with their 
dress and other minute particulars. Hie had never 
aUucled to it before, and no means xvere known 
by wMch he could have acquired a knowledge of 
the circumstances. 

The foregoing are examples of exaltation, of 
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memory trader the contlilione of injury or disease 
affeoting the oigan of thouglit. Bat tliese repro- 
ductions of the 'long vanished forms of the past 
not infrecpiently take place , in perfect health. In 
many cases, the onl}^ thing wanted^ to revive an 
impression is some link: of association, cither of 
place dr circumstance. The story of young Mon- 
tague, whoa a chimney-sweep had stolen, and 
whose aristocratic birth was at last discovered by 
his recognising hia old nursery-room,, into which he 
had descended, is an illustration, : true to nature, 
of the recurrence of former . iinpressious from 
associations of place. A very striking imstanco of 
the. revival of an early impression, to all appe.ar- 
auce wholly obliterated from, the memory, throrigh 
the poKOu being placed in the situation which 
originally gave it birth, is mentioned by Dr Has- 
1am. A lady taken to the country in the last 
fiti^e of an incnrahle disorder, rcrpieated that her 
youngest child, a girl of about four years of age, 
might bo sent for to visit her, which wa.s accord- 
iil^ydone. The child retnained with her mother 
about, three, days, and then returned to town. 
8he grew up without any trace or recollection of 
the. visitj or of her mother, or of the mmie of the 
village in which she had last seen her. After 
gtowmg lip to maturity, she had occMion, along 
with Dr Haslam, who had attended her mother 
in .her last illness, to visit the house in which 
her mother died, without knowing it to have been 
so, , , On entering the room where her mother had 
been confined; her eye anxiously traversed the 
apartment, and she said ; ‘ I have been here 
hefoie; the prospect from the window is quite 
familiar to me, and I remember that in this part of 
the room there was a bed, and a sick lady^ who 
kissed me, and wept.’ An illustration from the 
realm of fiction will occur to the reader in the case 
of Bertram in 6m Mannering. His return to the 
scenes of his childhood awakens a train of remi- 
uisoences which conduce to the development of his 
history and legitimate claims. But there. are other 
associations equally powerful with those of locality 
to awaken the long dormant : forms of the past. A 
troop of cavaliy which had served on the conti- 
nent was disbanded in York, Sir Eobert. Olay ton 
turned out the old horses . in Enavesihire, to 
have their run for life. One day, while . gracing 
aMt , from . : each other, a storm gathered, and 
when- the tlumdor pealed, aud the lightning 
flashed, tliey were seen to get together in per- 
iect prderj as if they had their old masters on 
their backs. The. following case is hardly one of 
reviveeVaomory, but . is given simply to illustrate 
the ludicrous , effect of a malaprop presentation of 
an idea which had shortly before been strongly 
ifflpKSsed.on a mind perhaps slightly affected, with 
post;jrandial exaltation. It is related of Wharton, 
the Professor of Poetry in Oxford, that after par- 
taking of a Sunday dinner with a friend, he 
reiiaiied to his service at the clntroh. On his way, 
ho was powerfully sainted with the cry of ‘ Live 
mackerel 1' During the singing of tho psalm, he 
slumbered in the pulpit, and, On the Oigan ceasing, 
he arose, half awake, and instead of commencing 
the prayer, startled tho congregation' by giving in 
a loud voice a part of the 'cry stiE ringing in hie 
ears : ‘All alive, all alive, Or . ■ ] '• ' , ■ 

But the subject of the obliternmon of tho records 
of memory umler certain conditions, is as curioUB 
as that of their unexpected revival. The two ' 


kinds of changes are, indeed, in some, cases simnl- 
taheonsj while one set of impressions is recalled, 
another is : ooinoidently erased or lost. A well- 
known living physician not long ago recorded the 
case of a lady who, up to her sixteenth year, had 
lived in France, and spoke only French. After 
this, she came to England, learned the language, 
married an American at twenty, and for the next 
twenty years lived piirtly in America, and partly 
in England, speaking English hahitually, Erenok 
.scarcely ever, She then hecame ill, forgot her 
English, and all about her married life, and if 
asked who she 1 ™.?, gave her maiden name, and 
mentioned, in French, the street in Paris in which 
she had lived as q gh'l. So completely had she 
forgotten her English, that it was necessary to 
change an English for a French maid. In some of 
the cases of partial loss of memory from injury or 
disease of the brain, it would : be very puzzling to 
account satisfactorily for the nature and the Very 
limited extent of the loss, Thus, a fever ohliterated 
from the memory of a learned man the letter ‘F,’ 
without apporently committing any other injury. 
A soldier who had undergone the operation : of 
trepan, and lost a slice of bram-matter, lost with it 
tho power to recall the numbers ‘ 6 ’ and “7,’ and 
was only able to fix them in his mind Iw labori- 
ously learning them like a child;: ; Sir iBenjamin 
Brodie mentions the cose of a :®oonr in .the service 
of George , IV. who was , kicked by a yiciphs: horse 
while he was in the act of Cieahing it, The groom 
did not fall, nor was ho at all stunned or insens- 
ible ; but he entirely forgot what he had' been 
doing at the time the blow was inflicted. Thera 
was an interval of time blotted opt, as it vvete,’ 
from his recollection. He inferred, in faotj : tlfat 
during that pieriod ho had been asleep. A :young 
lady who had been present at a eatastropihe in, 
Scotland in which many persons were killed hy 
the fall of the gallery of a church, escaped without 
injury, but with the complete loss of the recollec- 
tion of any of the oircumstances j and this extended 
not only to the accident, but to everything that 
had occurred to her a certain time hefqro going 
to the church. A gentleman mentioned by" Dr 
Beattie lost his knowledge of Greek from a blow 
on the head, whilst his other mental stores were 
left intact. Sometimes, however, disease appears 
to make a clean sweep of all acquired knowledge 
of every Idnd. The following extraordinary case 
was published .in an American medical work many 
years ago. Tho patient was a clergyman, who; at 
the termination of a severe illness, lost the recol- 
lection of everything, even the nameS' of thei most 
common objects. ; When his health was restored; 
he began to acquire lmowledgejust as anhikl does. > 
After learning the names of objects^ he was taught 
tp: read, and after this began to learn the, Latin' 
language. , He had made: considerable; progress,, 
when, one day, in reading his lesson with his 
brother, .who was his teacher, he suddenly stopped, :: 
and put his hands to his head. Being asked why 
he did so, he replied; ‘I feel a peonliar sensation 
in my head; and, now it appears to me that I 
knew all this before.’ From that time, he lapidly 
recovered his faculties. It is recorded by Ballan- 
tens of Sir Walter Scott, that, when tho 70riie. of 
LammormoOr in_ its printed form was submitted 
to him after an illness, he did not leooghiso as his 
own one single incident, character, or conversation 
it contained ; yet the original .tradition was perfect 
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in his mind, Mrs Arkwright sang sonm 

voMe.s of Sii'AVttlter’s one evening at Lord Eraneis 
Egorton’s, the author of them whispered to Lock- 
iiart ; ‘ Capital Words. Whose are they ? Bj'ron’s, 
I Bnppo.s6 ; but I don’t remember them.’ For a 
voluminous author to forget some of hia own mit- 
ings doe.s hot appear so remarkable ; but one can 
hardly , conceive of a person failing to recollect his 
owii name; but cases are on rccoiA of this nc pins 
ultra oi forgetMne.ss. A man of not very .strong 
intellect, who held an oBioo the sole duty of which 
consisted in .signing his own name to a number of 
papers, had one clay so much busiiiesa of this kind 
to do that at last ho was incapable of recollecting 
the word he ought to sign. A writer of the last 

century relates that Mr Vou B- , envoy at St 

Petersburg, went one morning to pay a number of 
visits. Among other houses at which ho called 
tWe was one where the servants did not know 
him, and consequently he was under the necessity 
of giving in his name ; but this he found he had 
entirely forgotten. Turning round to a gentleman 
who accompanied Mm, he said with much earnest- 
ness ; ‘For God’.s sake, toE me who I am I ’ This 
odd request excited laughter, but he insisted on 
being answered, adding, that he had entirely for- 
gotten his name. 

The power to recall past impressions i.s perhaps 
more than any other mental faculty dependent on 
the physical condition of the body. Sir Benjamin 
Broclie, in view of this fact, conceived it po.saible 
by a series of accurate observations, to discover the 
temperament or physical conditions most favour- 
able to memory. Some of the conditions conducive 
to the exercise of the recollective faculty are obvious 
onougb. Violent action is generally inimical to it. 
To convince one’s self of this, it is only necessary 
for a person to try to recall a faded impression 
while running rapidly;. Excessive fatigue is 
equally inoompatibio with good powers of recol- 
lection. Sir Henry Holland mentions that ho 
descended on the same day two very deep mines 
in the Harz Mountains, remaining some hours 
underground in each, and at the end was exhau.sted 
both from fatigue and hunger. ‘ I then felt,’ says 
he, ‘ the utter impossibility of talking longer, with 
the German inspector who accompanied me. Every 
German word and phrase deserted my recollection, 
and it was not till I had taken food and wine, and 
been some time at rest, that I regained them.’ But 
in addition to the physical conditions of the reool- 
leetive faculty, there are some mental ones of 
equal iiupartanoe. , Perhaps the foremost of these 
is indicated in what Sir Philip Warwick says of 
liord Stoafford ; ‘ His memory was great, and he 
made it greater by confiding in it.’ There is 
perhaps nothing which more surely leads to failure 
of memory than an itnraasonable distrust, of it, 
■The doubt of success, begets; mental distraction, and^ 
thus ; the mind , loses its hold: of these links of 
association, on which recollection depends. Sir 
: Walter Scott had an absolute faith in his power of 
memotydn tM’ morning, when his brain had ; been 
refreshed by sleep. He states ; in his diary,:; that, 
during composition, when he found himself at a 
loss, he would say ; * Never mind j we shall have 
it all at seven o’clock to-mowow morning.’ 

There is a carious illusion or phantasm, of 
memory wMoh mostmersons experience some time 
or other in their IrveS, the cause of which is 
not very easUy explainea. A person goes into a 


company, and the thought comes oyer him that the 
entire surroundings are familiar to him. He has; 
tlia feeling that the exact situation in which ho 
finds himself existed at some former time. Many 
have adduced this us an evidence of a former state 
of existence; and from it a, recent waiter more . 
cautiously infers ‘ that there is more in the memory 
than we take, cognisance of.’ But it was long ago- 
pointed out by a German philosopher that this 
I'cit identity .with a past scene extends to mihute 
details; and it coulil hardly be that the ; same “ 
persons could have had an ante-mundane meeting, 
say at a. tea-party, in a drawing-room, in frock- 
coats, kid gloves, hice dresses, &c. We oonoludo 
this somewhat discursive paper by giving an. ; 
ex.ample, from a medical writer, of what may bo 
called perverted memory, as a consequence of ; 
inebriety, which must have been attended with 
considerable inconvenience to one M the parties 
concerned. A gentleman who was in the habit of 
indulging in potations ‘pottle deep,’ at a certain 
stiigo used to lose all recollection of Laving drunk 
any liquor Inimsclf, but imagined that his family 
had done so freely. He referred his own senea-tions 
to those about liirn, and on going home, ho always 
insisted on undressing, and putting his family to 
bod, declaring that tliey were all too drunk to do 
so for tliomsolves. 


ODDS AND ENDS: 
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SociAi, iNTEacouiiSE.— -In this matter there is 
apijarently something wrong ; perhaps too much 
expense, too much finery, too much eating and 
drinking, too much driving on to late hours-— all 
for the Sake of being fashionable. Tire following 
has come within my own knowledge, Mr Martin, 
the eminent painter, was accustomed at one time 
to have conversaziones at his liouse, at wMoh there, 
never was any person who was not eminent In 
some department of literature or art. They gener- 
ally consisted of about seventy persons, and they 
wore remarkable for their pleasant character. One, 
thing also remarkable was, that there was extremely 
little eating and drinking at them. At lengtli, it 
began to bo thought that men should be allowed 
to bring their wives, luid that, in the few instances; 
where married women of eminence had been 
admitted, they should be at liberty to bring their -, 
husbands. In a Httlo while after, the wives .of the 
literati and artlsls pleaded for pennis.sion to bring 
with them female friends who happened to- be : 
staying with them. Thus a largo infusion of 
commonplace mortals took place. ' The conse- 
quence was. that the meetings fell off ; very: much ; 
in ■ attractiveness, and that a great deal of more 
eating and drinking was observed. ;.; So .muckwas 
the latter circumstance remarked, Uiat the host 
foutld it necessary to give up the use of wine ; 
then he gave up everytMng like supper. The 
commonplace people being thus disgusted, and the 
Mte having meanwhile ceased to feel any pleasure 
in attending, these conversaziones were at last 
entirely given up, after they had ran with more or 
less success for about six years.— On the same 
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derived from the introduction of natural liistory 
into scliools-^Mr Goadby was pnoe lecturing on his 
preparationa at Clieltenhamj when lie had amongst 

tiis auditors Lord M of the Irish peerage. 

Lord M— is a middle-aged man, congenitally 
lame, inasmuch as to be dependent on others for 
locomotion. Possessing an active mind, and 
unable to take the amusements of other men of 
lii.s order, hp has given his mind a good deal to 
study, but not wholly, for the gamiiig-tahle had 
' ’ i strong dominion 


sulnect, I mn tempted to make the iollowing 
tmotation from Bentley’s M-iscdlm-n: ‘Wiry London 
is unsocial it is difficult to say, though everybody 
Sava it. Every one pines for visiting on easy terms, 
blit no one makes any attempt to facilitate the 
matter. Invitations at a month’s end seem like 
insnles upon our sublunary state, our unceidain 
health, &c. ; hut, neverthelesa, who likes unex- 
pected visits ? Extempore tea-drinking is esteemed 
a liberty ; ami if you venture upon it, the whole of 
the visit is apt to he occupied in reflections whether 
or not it really ^ acceptable. A vain, though 
wiill-mcant attempt was made kst season: to revive 
tile Bimide, enjoyable supper at nine o’clock ; hut 
the Londoners would not understand , it. 'They 
have no notion of anything that is not in every 
Way full dressed. With all our luxuries, the luxury 
of easy visiting is not to ho ours; wo must he 
half ruined to "'he in society at all; and we are 
growing obtuse to the real vulgarity of all the 
display and e.xpense which we thrust upon our 
tabW, and mingde with our nocturnal meetings.’ 

Loors-PHiLims.— It may not be . generally 
known that Louis-Pbilippe, king of the Erencli, 
wBs in his early life constituted a burgess of one 
of the towns in Scotland. Such seems to have 
heentheoaae, if -there be any truth in the follow- 
ing; whioh appears in a Perth newspaper ; ‘ When 


unfortunately asserted a strong' doniinion over 
him, and he had thus lost almo.st the whole of his 
patrimonial property. This clever nobleman, who 
was loved by everybody for his amiable disposL 
tion, seemed exceedingly interested in the lecture,: 
and after it was overj he lingered an hour, inspect- 
ing and inquiring into the peculiarities of the 
animals which formed the subject of it. At last, 
he burst out with an exolamationr ‘ If I had been 
taught such things in my youth — what it would 
have been for me !’ implying that the having such 
an 'amusement for his leisure hours would have 
saved him from those wretched pursuits in which 
he had found excitement, and. which had proved 
his ruin. [Since the foregoing was written, lec- 
tures on physical science have been instituted at 
Cambridge; though attendance on them is, we 
believe, not obligatory.] 

Fbankness.— 'A rude frankness is - not one: of 
the failings of society in our age. If : you have 
done anything, or taken any course which' you 
suspect to he imprudent, or imagine the world 
may think so, be assured the latter da thd case if 
you never hear any one allude to the subject. ^ Or; 
if any silly person has been speaking disparagingly 
of you,, and you hear reports of it, an various, 
quarters,, you may , equally he certain that no 
credence has been given to it, for, had the contrary : 


Such seems to have 

V- 

- - ' • ■ When 

the'Eajl of*&mnoul viss, last summer, in Paris, 
one day when -dining at the Tnileries, His Majesty 
referred: to Perth and its scenery, as well as that of 
the neighbourhood ; and added he felt jiartioularly 
■interested in aU' which' related, to it, being himself 
a citisan of the place. Upon His Lordship express- 
ing surprise at the :nimouncement, His Majesty 
added; “Ye.s; and the freedom was conferred 
Upon' me'at Hvipplin Oastlo, when a guest of your 

late noble father.” ' LomVPhilippe then detailed , , , , - „ 

the whole scene— the -arrival of the lord-provost, been the case, uncloubtedly no word" of it , would 
with, the burgesstticket and the council’s address ; eyer have reached you. Plainness of speech must 
and the- speeches: which followed on both sides— have fled to some region at a different stage of 
and added- that : such honours were , at that time civilisation than ours. In so far as this arises from: 
(about the beginning :, of, the century) not so delicacy of feeling, let us be thankful. , 

- numerous with him, and the occasion had made no 
slight impression on his memory, as was evinced 
in. the circumstantiality, with which the whole "was 
detailed.’ 

' JflNOEAjtoE OF CoiitEGiANS.— At the meeting of 
Hie British-Association at G.ambridgo (June 1845); 

MsGoadby;, who had his beautiful anatomisations 
of the lower animals exhibited at the Model Room, 
was greatly struck by the appearance of ignorance 
in: the gownsmen, - as shewn m the remarks which 
they made and the questions they asked. One, 
who had a lady on his arm, told her that these 
■were models. Another, similarly attended, appar- 
ently wishing to avoid troublesome questions, said 
to her veiy oracularly : ‘Oh, this is all anatomy,’ 1 


EAEbY SEEING. , 

, Now Nature wakes from out her -wintry, traucej 
Eejoioed that Winter’s gone, and Spring’s. at hand- 
Fair, hlue-eyed Spring, who, with a proud advance, 
Hath marohed into the land. :: , 

. Strangely the .sky hath softened, like the eyes 
Of some coy maiden just begun to love ; : ^ 

tlhe woods are stan'od with flow’rets, as the skies - 
Are Starred at nights above..: . 

There drifts of lilies mimic -winter’s snow,% : : : : : 

’Neath branches late by wild winds bent and riv-(a- 
And the shy hyacinth that earliest blows ‘ ' 

Brings down the biqe of heaven i 

Each mom gives birth to fresh life-giving airs ; 

And lightly, blithely throb through everything 
AU vomal impulses, all vernal stirs, 

The spirit which is Spring, , 


A tWi’d coUegiau inquired who made those things? 
‘The glasaesj do you mean?’ inquired Mr Goadby. 
‘No; the things in the glasses.*' ‘The same that 
made you,’ was the reply. Several men belter 
informed, spoke of the objects compteheuaivelv as 


i :: informed, :::Spok6 of -the - objects -oompfeheusively as 
) insects, though only a portion of them were of that 
okss in the animal kingdom. None of these men 
hdd ever heard of such a thing as a mollusc, orpn 
echinoderm. Altogether, Mr Q. thinks he never 
, sMwed his preparations to a more ignorant -set of 
•‘feiffQrs..thaa the gownsmen of Cambridge. i 
Ak-ffU-illnstration of the benefit that might be 
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ariiia shining in the sun, tlie boat, impelled hy the 
regular stroke of sis oara, dashes inpuivsuit. IVheii 
within fifteen or twenty feet of the whale, the har^r 
pooner drives his harpoon into the lingo fish as 
near the head or heart as piossible, and throwing 
over ten or fifteen fathoms of loose rope coiled in 
the how, draws his long knife, and stands pre-: 
pared to cut away, in case of accidents from, en-^ 
tanglement of the rope with the clothes or limbs 
of any on board. The oarsmen have, raionnwhile,^ 

I laid in their oars, and sit ready to check the ropie 
on one of the thwarts, as soon as this may ho done: 
i without risk to the boat, or injury to tlie palms of 
their hands. 

If the whale goes straight down, or ‘sounds,’ ns 
they term it, rope must be allowed to run out till 
it takes it into its head to rise again towards the 
surface. Wlien partially exhausted after its first 
burst, tho rope is hauled in hand over hand, and 
the harpooner prepares his lances. A gOod bar- 
pooner, if he gets sufijoiently near to strike, the 
whale in some vital part, may causa it to, blow - 
Hood with the first lance-thi'Ust, aiid so :end its 
struggle.s at. once. This is, however, the exceptionj 
not the rule. 

When the chase takes place within sight of those 
on shore, the excitement among the relations or 
friends of the crews kuows no bounds. 

The yells of delight th.at hail each lance-thrust, 
and the 'p»an’ that rises when the monster blows 
blood, echo and re-echo from the : hillsides behind. 
Even a stranger feels the hlooci course more quiokly 
through his veins as ho sees the harpooner : strike, ■ 
and the boat almo.st instantly bound over the water, 
in obedience to the first rush of the wounded 
whale, then bury itself between the waves, which 
form like a svall on each side, leaving only the 
heads of the crow visible to the spectator. 

The whale is now dead ; the other hoate coming 
up, assist in towing it to the station, where, as soon 
as daylight permits, all hands are employed, some 
cutting off the blnhhor, while' others attend to the 
caldrons, set in a row on briokwoilc. The blubber, 
when it has passed through those caldrons, and 
been made to part with as much of the oil as is 


EISHING IN THE TEOPIOS. 

In our day the .motive-power of steam has been 
brought to such perfection, that voyages which 
formerly occupied fu'e or six weeks, may now be 
made in as many days, and lands and climes that 
fifty years ago were unknown to any but the few 
connected with them by trade, aro now within easy 
reach of the tourist. Oauon Kingsley’s , glowing 
descriptions of tropical scenery in the West 
Indies may perhajis induce others to see for 
.themselves What he has so charmingly painted; 
and while enjoying the soonery, they may, if it 
suits their toste-s, spend a few days very ideasantly 
in flshing-Gxoursions about the shores, and in the 
channels between the island of Trinidad and the 
coast: of Venezuela. Whaling stations were here 
established nearly forty yeans ago ; and eight or ten 
heats leave,' the shore early every morning during 
.the months of Eebruary, March, and April, in 
search of these monsters of the deep. Each boat is 
manned with five or six pullers, a harpooner and 
steersman, the harpooner being captain of the bo.at. 
The’ crews, mostly Afrioaus or of African descent, 
are, as a rule, remarkable for great phyaic.al devel- 
opment of, chest and arm. Seated in the how, 
unless a W’hale is in sight, the harpooner may be 
seen bending over a lance or harpoon head, which 
he. is whetting and oiling for future use, casting on 
it an almost affeotionate glance, as it approaches 
nearer and nearer to his ideas of perfection. At 
other times standing with a small harpoon in his ! 
hands, he is on .the: look-out for an addition to 
Ms evening meal, in the shape of any fish that may 
pas.s before hiim.v 

The moment a whale is seen, either blowing or 
stretched on tho water, the greatest excitement 
prevails on iboard., :: The: negro is at all times easily 
excited, and may be excused in a case of this kind, 
when he sees a fish worth from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty pounds sterling not far off ; per- 
haps within a short lime to he moored a lifeless 
mass alongside his beat. Off go the shirts of the 
pullers, the heat’s head is limied in the direction 
of the whale, end with their musenlar backs and 
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lias been severely wounded, and on siioli occasions 
rush at the body so fiercely as to force it above the 
surface. 

Oh one occasion, the crew of a whale-hoat that 
had been swamped were picked up by their con- 
sort-boat, and the Imrpooner directed them to pull 
for. his hat that was hoating at some distance off. 
As lie was about to pick it up, a large shark rising 
to the surface swallowed it, thus shewing that this 
fish is not" at all times nice in its tastes. : On 
one occasion. 


- - -- a lad saw such numbers of sharks 

'’^In'the'ca.so of a^fomale '’whale, the sea is often round a carcass, that he thought he might have 
whitened by the milk that ilowa while she is being some sport with them, and taking with him a negro 
cut up. Steaks cut from a young whale are not lad, proceeded in a canoe, with four or five fathoms 
had eating when fresh, and possess this advantage of line. He was soon fast to a shark, and having 
over Other kinds of flesh, that they may be eaten by foolishly attached the line to one of the thwarts, 
.EoUian Catholics through Lent, the whale, though was hlmo.st soon upset among hundreds of other 
inhabiting the se,a, being a mammal. sharks. On rising to the surface, he made for the 

Great numbers of vultiire-likc crows blacken the shore, but seeing that the negro boy had returned 
trees’round the station, and regard the proceeding.s to the boat, which was now floating bottom up, he 
Mow TOth much interest, cle.scancling now and did so also, and they both got on to the keel, where 
again to steal any flesh or fat they can lay their they remained till rescued by the whalers ashore, 
healca on. It is often amusing to see a couple of who saw their predicament, and came to their aid. 
them fighting over a long strip of beef. Having It was lucky for both of them that there was plenty 
begun to swallow it at the same time at opposite of blubber about, or they would certainly have 
ends,, then perhaps having got down some five or been taken. This man afterwards became very 
six inches of it, each crow becomes aware of a successful in bis mode of capturing sharks. At 
sudden, jerking sensation imparted to the meat first he used to attach the harpoon to the end, of 
from the other. One or other must disgorge, and the rope; but finding that. the shark,. when hauled 
then a regular fight ensues. up near to the boat, sometimes bit . it . through, he. 

The fishennen of the neighbourhood cut the was curious to find out bow this was done. As 
meat into slices, and hang it to dry for future use. the shark was always struck somewhere about the 
After sxpostira to the air it becomes quite black in back, it seemed inexplicable ; but he ascertained 
appearance, and very rank both in smell and taste.; at last, that when the rope got quite taut, the 
but for all that they seem to like it, and what is .shark managed to wind himself up m its coils, till 
more to the purpose, get fut on it. Pigs, dogs, and he got it into his month, when bis ‘jaws, armed 
cats Improve the occasion, [and all become quite with three-fold fate,’ soon made short work of it. 
round and sleek during the whabng seakon. For He has since attached six or seven feet of chain to 
soma days after a whale has been taken, every the end of the rope, fastening the harpoon on to 
bush and tree near the fishermen’s bouses is bung the chain. 

with this jerked meat, rather tempting morsels for Several varieties of sharks are found in these 
the crows that hover round ready to take advan- waters, all great cowards, excepting the so-called 
toge of every chance that may offer of filching, ‘ Tintorel,’ which is quite fearless. It has fine 
.When all the blubber and fat has been removed large eyes, and its mouth is much farther forward 
from the carcass, it is usually towed out, and in its head than is common with other varieties of 
allowed to drift wth the current as;a bait for the shark kind. Spaniards, and those of Spanish 
sharks, while large canoes, fitted somewhat in the descent, are geneimly very fond of .shark’s fiesh, 
style of .whale-boats, foUow it, to harpoon any of and say that, when properly washed in lime-juice, 
thesB.fish that may come within range. .Sharking to remove its unpleasant odour, it is a very flpe 
■is . rather .’good. 6 itself, and is at the same dish. Some prefer it tovmost other kinds of fish ; 

time .veiyremunerative, on account of the quantity and on the north coast, sharks’ beads may often be 
of oil that can be obtained from the Uver. The seen on the beaches, the body having been removed 
shwk is killed much in the same way as the whale, for food. . t . 

being .first, harpooned,, and then Imced tiU. it is Small sharks, from three to: five feet long, are 
exhausted; after which ite liver is cut out. and often oanght in. aeines, and . require careful haird- 
plaoed in the boat. The liver is. four or five feet ling to get them out after the netdiasbeen dragged 
.iongj and a large , one: will give .aa much as fifteen ashore. They can bend their bodies, into a semicir- 
or . KXtero: gallons of . oiL . Though sharks in these cular form, and by this means may get hold of one’s 
p.Mts i ars nnmhrouB,: accidents while’ bathing, or leg. The most approved plan is. to take firm hold 
even when boats are swamped at sea, are rare ; jnst above the fork of the tail, keeping the bands 
pd they vrill not touch a human being even when well out from the body, and thus drag them to a 
in the water alongside a whale that m being cut spot where they can be conveniently despatched. 
Up, . ’Several instances ark well . authenticated where Not long; since, a man who’was removing one from 
persons have thus fallen among them, and escaped a net without this precaution, got rather a serioue 
without injury ; the whark, it as send, preferring bite on the caK of his leg, A sliark will often flap 
me blubber and flesh of the whale ta human flesh, its tail after its heart has been cut out.’ 

There cm; be Ho nouht, however,- that if person Durhig tlie whaling season, lobster-flshing may 
jthus immersed were wounded' in sneh'^.mahaer ns he encoeasfully pursued either on a calm bright 
Id ksnse blood to flow, diarte would eat liflu just morning, or by torchlight on a dark night, flhvo 
at readily as they do the whale. ^Whefl to ^feat parsons are required for this sport by daylight 5 
numbers, they will eat one of their o’lte kind that ^one uses the harpoon, or dives for the lobster, 
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wMle tlie other pulls slowly along in water from 
four to llfteen feet deep. Catching fish by nets j 
: is successfully carried oil along the coast ■ of 
Trinidad and Venezuela. It furnislies much 
ainusementi Seining is the most interesting of 
the ditt'eient processes, at least to those who prefer 
seeing a great variety of fish, as many dilferent 
kinds are at times caught in a single haul of the 
not; and it is curious to see how quickly the 
fishermen of the place, on the darkest nights, 
distinguish the diflerent kinds of fiali brought to 
land; 

WRETCHED WRITERS, 

The penmanship of some people, even of good 
education, is exeorahle. It may be excused in some 
instances by unsteadine.ss of hand arising from 
some pliysi'cal defect, but too commonly it arises 
from over-haste, nervonanesa, or utter contempt of 
intelligibility. To wilfully write a letter so badly 
that no ordinary mortal can read it, is nothing 
short of an impeitinenee. The same thing may he 
said of unintelligible signatures. A faubistio way 
of signing: names is one of the most miserable^ of 
all affectations. We soniotimeB receive letters with 
a name signed like an entangled puzzle, aud can 
only reply by cutting it out .and sticking it on the 
back of our letter, leaving the postman to discover 
who is meant. 

Literature past and present gives innumerable 
anecdotes of wretched writers. A fair correspondent 
of George Selwyn; who, wliile pleading a pain in the 
hand in excuse for writing more in cipher than usual, 
■frankly confesses she never could write. .Lady 
Susan Keck’s inability to use a pen to good pur- 
pose may be accounted for by the fact, that in the 
days of her girlhood it was unfashionable to write 
plainly ; it was beneath the dignity of your man 
of quality or your 3nau of wit to write so as to be 
easily understood. Montaigne, a man of qualitT, 
and a man of wit too, owns .to writing so crumsily 
a-f not to he able to read what ho had written. 
This apparently arose as much from carelessness 
as incompetence. In his impatience, he sacrificed 
plainness for the sake of speed ; he says : ‘ I always 
Write roy letters post, and so precipitately, that 
though I write an intolerable iU hand, I rather 
fchooBO to do: it myself, than to employ another, for 
I can find none able to follow me, and never tran- 
seribo any, but have accustomed the great ones 
that know me to endure my blots and dashes 
aipon paper without fold or margin.' The essayist’s 
opistlesmust have strongly resembled Sam Weller’s 
famous valentine, indited with sublime confidence 
in the pretty housemaid’s powers of interpretation, 
klontaigne certainly did not libel himself, and, 
oddly enough, when he di4 employ an amanuensis, 
he chose as bad a writer as himself, and made 
matters rather worse than bettor. When, long 
after Ms death, the manuscript of his Italian jour- 
nal was discovered in a worm-eaten coffer in the 
old ohMeaUj one-third of the journal was found to 
he in the handwriting of the servant who acted as 
his secretary, mid that portion was almost unin- 
telligible, thanks to bacT writing, and gelling to 
match. 

Lord Eldon told George IV. the greatest lawyer 
in England could neith® walk, speak, nor write. 
This %al luminary was Mr Bell, a cripple, who 
had great difficulty in putting his ideas into speech, 


and had succeeded in hitting upon three different 
methods, all equally original, of putting thom upon 
papet'-Oiie being intelligible to himself, but worse 
than Greek to his ch.nk ; another which liis clerk 
could, but he hinisuli" could not decipher ; .ami a 
third, which neither he, Ms clerk, nor any one eke 
could comprehend. It seems almost too absurd t hut 
u man slumld be unable to read his own writing, 
however bad it may be ; Init a printer employed in 
ft Loudon newspaper office tells us he has more than 
[ once applied vainly to a living, novelist for an 
elucidation of his iiiy,steri,ou3 hieroglyphics, We 
daresay Dr Barr’s vanity received a shock when' 
Sir William ,T one,? wrote : ‘ Your English and Latin 
cliaracters are so badly formed that 1 have infinite 
difficulty to read your letters, and have abandoned 
all hopes of (l<!ci])]uiriiig many of them. Yoru’ 
Greek is wholly illegible; it is perfect algebra.’ 
Archdeacon Co.xe’s handrvriting rvas described ns 
somelliiiig that could not bo called a hand or a list, 
but a foot, and a dub one ton, producing'a tangled 
skein that ran acro.sa the paper in knots wliich 
it. was impos,siblc to untie into a meaning ; and 
Napoleon I. had so little mastery over hie pen, that 
his letter, s from Germany to Jo.sepliine were at iir.st 
sight taken for rough maps of the seat of war, 
Douglas Jerrohl and Captain Jlarryat wore almost 
capable of rivalling tlie feats of Peter Bale.s as a 
uiioroacopio writer; the captain attaining .aiicli' 
perfection that way, that before his manuscript 
could be handed over to the printer, it was requisite 
to have it copied in a fashion adapted lor ordinary ^ 
eyesight ; and then the copyist, whenever he rested . 
from liis labour, was obliged to stick a , pin where 
he left off, lest ho should never find the place 
again.: 

Horace Greeley ’s ‘copy ’ was a ooutinuoue string of 
riddles for the unfortunate compositors engaged on 
the paper of which he woe proprietor, riddles they 
often solved in a wny not exactly conducive to the 
propoundor’s serenity. When, in exposing some 
congressional molpructicefs, Greeley wrote, '’Tie true, : 
’tis pity, and pity ’tis, ’tis true,’ the familiar quotas 
tiou appeared in the nn-Shakapeoroan miise, f fTis 
two, ’tis fifty, and fifty ’tis, ’tis five !’ A leader upon 
William li. Bowatd' came forth headed ‘ Richard , 
the Third.’ When he alluded to certain electors os , . 
‘ freemeu in buckram,' the printer turned them into 
‘ three men in a back-room.' These, under the eir- : 
cumstancos, excusable delinquencies, were capped v; 
by the painter of Wnr Forh rrilmne bulletins. 


public that they must seek ‘Entrance; in Spruce : 
Street,’ after some hours’ hard study and cogita- 
tion; the puzzled man of the brush, in sheer , des-> 
peration, dURliod off in large letters, i Editors on- a : 
:Spree,’ and posted the extraordinary announcement , 
on the front door of the ,2'ri6i(ns oftioe. If :Horaee’a' : 
own people were thus severely exeroiaed, one. can 
faintly imagine how his correspondents must .have , ; 
suffered. Writing to decline an invitation to lee- 
Utre, he said : ‘lam overworked and growing old, 

I shaE be sixty next February 3d. On the whole, 
it seems I must decline to lecture henceforth, except 
in this immediate vicinity, if I do at all. I cannot 
'promise to visit lUinois on that erranch certehriy not ; 
now.’ Rather to his surprise, he soon lOoeived the 
following reply ; ‘ Dkas Sir— Your ac.Geptanc8 to 
lecture before our Association next winter, came to 
hand this moniiug. 'Your penmanship not being 
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t]ifl xilaiiieal, it'tnok Bomo lime to translate it, but 
we succeeded, and would say your time, February 
8d, and terms, sixty dollars, are entirely satis- 
faelory. As you suggest, we may. be able to get 
you other engagements in the immediate vicinity ; 
if so, w<! will advise you.' When he informed the 
Iowa Preffl Afisoeiation : ‘I have waited, till longer 
waiting would seem dhoourteous, and now decide 
: that I cannot attend your Press meeting next June 
as I would do. ; I find so ninny cares and duties 
pressing cm me, that, with the weight of years, I 
feel (Aliged to decline any invitation that takes me 
over a day’s journey from honle,’ Out of this, 
the recipients, in con.snltution assembled, made : ■* 1 
have wondered , air along whether any squirt had 
denied the scandal about the President meeting 
Jane in the woods on Saturday. I have hominy, 
carrots, and E. 11, ties more tlian I could move with 
eight steer. If eels are blighted, dig them early. 
Any insinuation that hrick ovens -ire dangerous 
to 'hams, gives me the horrors,’ A disclmrged 
employd became editor of a western paper on the 
strength of Greeley’s recommendation, said recom- 
mendation being really a letter of dismissal; hut as 
no one coilld decipher any thing but the signature, it 
was accepted as what its owner declared it to be. 
It is oven said that the Sage of Ohappaqua popped 
the question linwittinglja He wrote to a lady en- 
treating h®t to .alistain from sending poetical con- 
tributions to the Tribune. The lady submitted the 
letter to a family council, and, after much debate, 
the mysterious missive was pronounced to , be a 
proposal of marriage; which was accepted forthwith. 
This .story we take to bo a strong invention of 
Greeley’s enemies or friends, althpugli wo can 
readily believe any story, however absurd, founded 
upon his eccentric style of writing, after seeing the 
small specimen of it, given not longago, by one of our 
illustrated papers. Considering that he scorned to 
make: any: diatmotion between s, a, and r, and 
treated h, p, and h as identical in form, it is no 
wonder the Sage’s letters were liable to be sent any- 
where but where he wished them to go. One morn- 
ing ihs Ti-ibune startled its readers with a philippic 
against careless post-office officials, winding up with 
the statement that, it took four days for a. letter 
to -go from New York to Chappaqna, some thirty 
miles, Mr Kelly at once sent to Ohappaqua for 
the envelope of the delayed letter. It was one of 
Sotaee’s own, ‘suggesting somewhat the same in- 
teilectttal,,speculation that would result from study- 
ing' the .footprints, of a gigantic spider that had, 
after: wading knee-deep in ink, retreated hastily 
across the paper.’,: , No clerk in the post-office could 
read the address, not oven ‘ the chief of the bureau 
of hards’ — American for our ‘blind men.’ Tliat 
official, however, recognised the envelope directly 
his superior shewed it to him. ‘This thing,’ said 
he, ‘came to me some days ago along with other 
“hards.’i 1 studied it at my leisure for a whole 
day, but could not make it out. I shewed it to 
our best experts ; but what the writing, if writing 
it was, meant was a conundrum we all gave up. 
Fina%, in desperation, it was suggested, as a last 
resource, to send it to Ohappaqua, which happened 
to be light.’ I 
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matt TOting to another busy man, and charaoteris- 
tically ignores the fact, that an inferior individual 
may be as busy in his way as the superior 
intellect. Surely the reader has as much claim, for 
consideration ns the writer, and there can bo no 
fair reason why ho should have to waste his time, 
weary his eyes, and worry his brain, in deference 
to a Buperioritv ho might ijossiblybo inclined , to 
deny. Tho.se who insist upon being privileged to 
write illegibly, shotxld adopt the plan of the polite 
Frenchman, who, sensible of his faultiness, ahvays 
forwarded his letters in duplicate, with this e.v- 
planation: ‘Out of respect, I write to you with 
iny own hand, but to facilitate the reading, I send 
you a copy which I have caused my amiiimcn.sis to 
make.’ 

In the midst of the pother now going on about 
education, we hope that teachers will not forget to 
enjoin the obligation on all to write clearly, and, 
at all events, to avoid the impertinence of signing 
names in the form of a mysterious puzzle. 


TUB BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

CHAI'IfiR XI.— WHAT THE SERVANTS THOUQIIT 
OP IT. 

John Milbank was one of those men who rise in 
the morning with the regularity of clock-work, but 
on the day after his parting with his brother, he 
was purposely a few minutes late. He was in 
hopes that Mrs Morden, who, although she had 
* assistance’ in the kitchen, always dusted out the 
parlour herself, would fmd the open letter that 
Richard had left behind him, on the table, and 
bring it np-stairs. But the housekeeper belonged 
to that fast expiring race of domestic servants who 
do not read their masters’ letters, no matter how 
eligible may be the opportunity. She had seen it, 
indeed, but had simply removed it to the mantel- 
piece, in order that she might lay the table for 
breakfast. So John had to come down nnsummoned, 
and discover the document for himself. Then lie 
rang the bell, and, with a very grave face, put the 
note into Mrs Morden’s hand, since to have made 
her understand its contents by word of mouth, 
would -have been also to state them to the parish. 

‘ Oh, the poor dear ! ’ e.xolaimed she, and wring- 
ing her hands, fled. instantly up to Richard’s room. 
‘He is gone. Master John, he’s gone !’ cried she, 
from the top of the stairs, ‘Oh, do ’ee come and 
look. Helms never been anigh his bed. And yet 
—tliank Heaven for it—lie has left his brushes, and 
scents, and all : he would never have gone away for 
good without his. brushes.’ This remark was a 
.sagadons one, and shewed that, witliin a limited 
range, Mrs Morden was ^ an observer of human 
nature. Itichard was not a dandy ; but he was 
scrupulous about his , personal appearance, and 
especially careful of his liright soft curling hair. 

‘He says in the letter,’ observed John, referring 
to it, ‘ that when I read it he will he far away from 
Hilton, and never means to return to it again.’ : 

‘I know he does; but he can’t mean it There’s 
his portiUantel just as it was, and even his carpet- 
bag. Does that look as though he had really meant 
to leave hornet Ahd’not a word of good-hye to 
me, as loved him from a child, .Lord, I can see 
him now, in his velvet frock tied with red ribbons 
at the sleeves, and looking like an angel 1 No, no ; 
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ail'.’ She meant in. case of Mr Rioharcrs return; 
she had leariled about his departure, of course, from 
Mrs Morden. , Here, too, it seemed that John was 
curious to have the opinion of others respecting his 
brother’s disappearance, for he began to talk to 
this girl on the subject. This was the more strangs, 
.a,s he had never said three words to her perhaps 
before ; he was shy of addressing young women, 
even though they were his own servant-girls ; ' while 
his brother was very alfable, and chnoked them 
under their ohin.s. 

‘ Did yon hear Mr Eiohard leave the house last 
bight?’ 


with me.’ When tiny got into the parlour, lie 
opened drawers and cupboards, and tlirew every 
IMiek of cards that he could find in a heap upon 
the floor. ‘Ho-w, put these devil’s books into, the 
fire,’ cried he. • ■ ■ 

* What ! the new ones 3 ’ exclaimed the old house- 
keeper. ‘ Why not send them back to the maker.s3’ 
• ■■ ' ^ ? No; burn 

■When tlie fire was yet leaping 


‘To ruin others iwjhey ruined Mm 3 
them .all I say.’ ^ „ 

and roaring over its painted pjrey, he bade her 
fetch the bricklayer, 

‘ What ! are yon going to send for Mr Liuch, then, 
-after all 3 Won’t that make Master Ricliard wild, 

: sir, though, to be sure, not wilder-tban this ;’ and 
she looked at the glowing remnants on the hearth 
not without dismay. 

‘Do as I bid you !’ cried John, stamping his foot 
He wos no longw oast down and nerveless norv, 
and yet, in Ms vehemence and haste, he was as 
different : from himself /is he had been before. 
Wiicn tho nian left Ms work, and came into the 
house-^* Bring bricks mid mortar,’ cried J ohn, ‘ and 
hriek up that cellarMoor.’ He spoke so loud that 
for - once Mra Morden caught the sense’ of an 
observation not addressed to hotsett ' 

‘But you will take out the wine first, surely, 
Master John 3'. remonstrated she. 

. < To ruin others as it ruined him3’ cried John 
again. ‘No; brick it up, I say.’ 

It seemed .to Mrs Morden that she had got a new 
master altogether; euito a grand Turk of a man. 


"“No, sir ; but I heard him come in.’ 

There was a little pause, during which John 
slowly wound U21 his watch, which he had svp- 
p>.arently forgotten to do on the previous night : a 
very rare omission on his part. It seemed as 
though nothing was to come to pass as usual with 
him that morning. 

‘ And what time might that have been, Lucy 3’ 
‘It struck two, sir, a few minutes after T heard 
his latch-key in the door.’ 

‘Yon look after Mr Eichard’s room, do you not 3 
Well, have you ever known him to be out all 
night — the bed not .slept in, I mean, as has happened 
now?’ 

‘Never, Sir. I — I’ — — 

‘What s the matter 3’ 

‘Nothing, sir, nothing ; only I do fear as he has: 
come to some mischief. He had always a kind 
word for a poor girl ; ’ and she suddenly buret into 
tears. It was nothing more than an emotional 
outburst in one wholly unaccustomed to conceal 
her feelings, but it seemed to disconoert John 
excessively. He sighed heavily, and taking irp a 
book, affected to be occupied with its contents , till 
the girl’s task was done and she had left the raorii; 
Perhaps he felt it hard, when he was trying to 
steelhisheart against Ms brother, that such unearned 
symimthy should he bestowed upon scapegrace 
Richard. Presently, he wept into the little hall, 
and took down his greatcoat, 

‘ Are you going out, Master John 3 ’ inquired the 
old Ixousekeeper : timidly. , '■■If Master Bicbard 
should return home in the meantime, what slmll 
we do?’ The last clicks^ of the trowel could be 
heard from where they stood, coming from the- 
oellar-door. , 

.‘If any exirlanation of iny oonduot is- required,. I 
shall give it myself,’ was the stern reply. . : - 

: And where Would you be, sir 3 ' / 

‘Where would I be? Why, at the office, of 
Course. Where should I be 3’ 

..‘■Well, I thought-— and no offence, sir, but. 1/ 
think so still— that you should-be taking that letter, - 
to 'Mitchell Street ’.-(the, street where, the Thornes 
lived). ., John- had got ' Ms greatcoat: half-way . on,, • 
andpiow it seemed lie could get it no farther. Pie 
turned , quite white, :-aud , sank down, on the lobby-- 
chair, with one arm in its sleeve and one out. 

‘ Lord bless ye, sir, 'don’t take on so. It’s a heart- , 
breaking errand, no doubt, but somebody must tell 
her the news, and who bo fit as you, being Ms only 
brother.' 

. John groaned. ‘You are quite right, dame,' 
aaawered he humbly. ‘ I will go at once.’ 

He rose and put on his coat, drew himself up 
like a soldier on parade, and with the face of one 
whd;had volunteered for a Forlorn-hope, Wave, 
Sfjsin,, Jind resolute, went oht upon Mp Miand. 
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‘So .1 should tliinlc,’ ms tlin tiuiefc n'joinder. 
CHArTEtt XII.— what thr (rHOiiSES mdUGHT ‘WcU, lie was offeudeil, doubtlm— tliougli not ao 
OP j,j,_ innoh so as to prevunfc lam takiii;.; your money ; 

. . ... ' and now ho. intends to, play upon vmir feelinp Hy 

John s friends in Mitchell Street weie early a disappearance — until he wants Tielp again. He 
risers like hiinself, and when ha arrived there they took every thing with him ho could Jiiy'his hatid.s 
had already breakfasted. Maggie was below-stftirs, upon, I suppose ? ’ 

making, the housekeeping arrangements for the *He took nothing—nolhing hut the clothes ho 
day, hut he found the engraver hard at work in .stood up in.’ 

the sitting-room. .‘Indeed.* The engraver looked less cynical and 

‘Ah, John, I am ri,ght glad to .see you ; yon are, more serious, 
quite a , stranger here,’ was his cordial greeting. John watched him with grave attention : if thc 
‘But what hits happened?’ He had taken his opinions of Mrs Morden and her ‘help’ had had 
microscope from the. eye which it obsenred, and an interest for him, it was no wonder he was 
now regaided his visitor attentively. ‘ I am afraid curious to hear Herbert Thorne’s view of matters, 
that it is not good news wliieh has brought you.’ ‘ And you say you had no tift', John ; ho did 
‘ Ho ; it is had news.’ _ not fling himself out of the house in a rage ? ’ 

‘About liiohard, I suppose ?’ said the old man ‘Certainly not. He left it a faw ininutos after 
dryly. we parted for the night j and I found this note 

‘ What 1 have you heard, then, Mr Thorne ? ’ awaiting mo at hreaklhsfc.’ 

‘I have heard nothing ; hut nothing will ‘ JFkat nota V 

surprise me,’ The . old man got up and carefully It was Maggie’s voicoj distinct, authoritative, 

closed _ the door. ‘Lot us spare her if wo can. clear, os she was wont to speak to all hut .her 
Whatisit?’ _ , _ _ lover. Her gentle hand had opened the dooiy her 

_ John put into his hand his brother’s letter soft step had entered the room, without disturbing 
without a_ word. _ the two men: the open letter was on the table, 

‘This is all a blind,’ observed the engraver and her quick eye was already flxed upon it. 
quietly, when he had read it, ‘It is too good ‘That is Ilichard’.s hand,’ cried she. 

news to he true, Richard wdll never le.ave ‘Yes, Maggie. You must not he frightened,’ 

Hilton.’ _ began lier lather ; hut she had already seized the 

‘You really think that?’ _ note, and made herself acquainted with its contents. 

‘I am sure of that; that. is, until he has got ‘What does it mean?’ asked she, looking 

every shilling out of you that is to he got, broken nervously.froin one to the other. ‘Richard gone 

my daughtor|s heart, and made an old man of mo away, without a word, without a line to me 1 ,, I 
before iny time. No, no; there is no such good don’t believe it.’ 

luck in store for any of us three, you may ho ‘ Just what J said,' observed the engraver dryly, 
sure.', ‘Tlio handwriting is his, but not the words,’ 

‘ But why should he have written that letter ? ’ continued she. ‘ There is some trickery in this,’ 

*I am not at' the back of Richard’s motive.s, ‘ Nothing more likely,’ was the engraver’s com* 
thank Heaven ! ’ answered the engraver bitterly, ment: ‘but you don’t suspect our friend here .of 
‘ But ha has probably some had end in view. I tricking you, I suppose, Maggie ? ’ , , - 

shall he far from here when you get this, he says ; ‘ Indeed, , not,’ answered she, holding out her 

that is a melodramatic touch which he has hoard h.and, with a faint smile. ‘ Porgive me, John. ^ I 
at the theatre, : , lie is probably no farther, at am sure that this has distressed you to the core. If 
this moment, than we are from the slums,’ , anything should go amiss with Richard, there is 

‘Don’t talk like that, Thorne; I can’t hear it, one man at least whom it would pain, I know— his 
Suppose he should he-^have made away with brother.’ ■ 

hunself, for instance ?v . Mind, I don’t say it is It pained him so— or soft seemed, even to think ; 
probable, but ! believe it possible,’ of such misobance — that John could find no words 

‘ Then you will believe: anything. However, to answer her. He stood stock-still, where be had: 
since you think it worth while — though, for my risen, her hand held out to him in vain, though 
part, I expect he is at home by this time — let us his eyes devoured her., ^ _ , r: 

discuss the matter. Had he money in his pocket?’ ‘Good Heavens!’ cried she, looking at him 
John he.sitated a moment, then answered : ‘ Yes ; anxiously, . ‘ do , you really think that this was 
he had a hundred pounds. , I gave him a cheque written 'in earnest? , .That Richard meant— that,’: 
on our London bank for that amount last night.’ -i-— She gasped for breath, ; then hurried: frantic* : 
i ;,‘!Then, if that cheque is not changed within ally on :'‘Mon knew him, loved lum ; blameless 
twenty-four , hours, I. wiR : believe anything you yourself, were tender to his faults. Tell me, the 
please. A man like Richard Milbank does not truth, John ; yon are concealing something. Jean 
try the other world while he has r money to, spend hear the ■worst ; and he— my lather yonder’— tins 
in this one.’ . svith a crooked smile that became her sadly— 

‘You are very hard upon Richard.’ ' ‘would welcome it. Is Richard dead?’ She had 

‘Sir, I have an only daughter,’ was the cold suddenly fallen on her knee.s_at the young man’s 
reply. ‘ Howevor, d6t that pass. If you swish to feet, her face whiter .than, milk, her long black 
hove my advice, .without : any eomnients, you shall hair shaken loose about her shoulders. ‘Is he 
have lt. When did, yQir.seeyonr brotherlast ?’ - " : dead, is he dead 1 ' sobbed she. 

‘ About three o’clock this morning, I waited np John shook his head j his ■ pale lips parted 
for Mm to remonstrate upon certain matters! his twice, but ao sound came. To see her appealing 
reckless expenditure, and the fatal effect, , ife is to him as to one she tiustad, conidtet,of ,Ius help 
having upon the business, We had no quarrel; and tmth, yet uE for another’s sake, overpowered 
hut I spoke out. The time had come for it.’ him quite,' . 
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anybody about Kichard, I am not,’ said she, with- 
drawing her hand from her father's arm. But 
another hand was laid upon her wrist, as she was 
about to hurry after Blake’s retreating figure. 

‘No, Maggie,’ said John firmly ;i ‘you shall not 
speak to that man, neither now nor ever ; J will 
do it.’ And off he started with rapid strides. 

Since, without, running, it !was clear that his 
pursuer could not be evaded, Blaka slackened hie 
pace, and suffered John to come tip with him. 
His face, which the latter, of course, since he was 
behind him, could not see, was a study of the baser 
emotions — dislike, apprehension, and , duplicity. 
Lavator would have said : ‘That man is a scoundrel, 
but he possesses a soul, for he has a secret on it.’ 

His shifty eyes seemed to grow smaller as John 
came up with him, or perhaps it was that his 
frowning brow hid them more and more. 

‘Ha! is that you, Mr Milbank ? Good-day to 
you;’ and he smiled as a dog does, shewing his 
teeth. 

‘ Good-day. I have something to say to you, 
Mr Blake. An unpleasant affair has happened : 
my brother Eichard is missing.’ 

‘Missing?’ 'His look of surprise was perfect : 
if it was not genuine, Dennis Blake had another 
talent in him besides that of playing, short whist. 
He was an actor spoiled. 

‘.Yes; he left home about two- o’clock this 
morning, wilh the intention of calling upon you’ . r 


‘How can he be dead, Lass,’ observed the 
engraver kindly, ‘when he tells us in his own 
hand that he is gone away ?’ 

; ‘ It is to I speak, John ; answer me, for you 

know the truth.’ 

"r ‘l only know what is there, Maggie,’ returned 
John slowly, ami pointing to the letter. ‘ If yon 
ask what is become of Eieliard, 1 cannot tell you ; 
if you ask my opinion a.3 to whether he has really 
gone away— I think he has.’ 

‘There were reasons, you see, my girl,’ put 
in the engraver, more aii-xious now to comfort 
Maggie than : to establish his own theory, ‘why 
Itichard should have left the town. Hie affairs 
were in evil plight ; there is little doubt that lie 
owes money ; and though John here has done his 
best’—”— 

‘He ba.s 5io« left the town,’ interrupted Maggie 
excitedly ; ‘ he would never go without taking 
leave of me ; I am sure of it. 1 will stake my life 
upon it ! ’ V 

' ‘It is like enough you are right, lass. Eichard 
may have returned home by tins time, who 
knows ? : John and I will go hack now and see.’ 
t ‘ And. I will go with you,’ said Maggie resol- 
utely. 

‘ Not; to Eosehank,’ exclaimed John suddenly, 
the remembrance, doubtless, of his liigh-handed acts 
that morning, flashing upon him. If she should 
hear there of the oard-hurning, or of the cellar- 
door being bricked up, would she not accuse him j 
of harshness towards her lost Eichard ? ; 

‘Yes, John, to Eosehank,’ answered she calmly. 
‘Why not? If he is there, that is. my place; if 
he has gone ekowhere, I will follow him.’ She 
moved towards the door; then stopped, and turned 
Upon them. ‘Don’t imagine that I will ever 
give him up. If this is a trick upon me, it will 
not serve.' 

‘ A: trick !’ groaned John. But she had already 
left the room. ‘ Does she think I could stab her 
in joke V , 

‘No, no; she spoke to me, not to you at all,’ 
said Thorne bitterly. ‘She thinks that since I 
have tried fair means in vain to persuade her to 
break with Eichard, that I am now trying ibul. 
It seems strange to you, no doubt, but then you 
■Itofve notm daughter who clung to you for two-aud” 
twenty years, and cast you off in a moment for 
.What 1 ^ lass? Let us go, 

s ' Maggie had been about half a minute in fleeing 
Mp-ateira: and .back again, and had contrived to 
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‘No news : Blake has not seen Richard since the red is seen alone, still in motion. If the 
yesterday.’ : channel is intricate, we nniy again see the two 

‘John,’ said Maggie solemnly, ‘I watched that lights together ; or perhaps: lose sight of: both for a 
man’s face while he was talking to you, and l am short time, and then see one of theia again. It is 
sura he was not speaking truth.’ plain that one is on each side of a ship, and that 

‘It is possible,’ returned John quietly. ‘Time the appear.mces and dhappearauces: are due to the 
Will shew.' vessel turning ill her course. In Bonie cases there 

' . will be seen a white light between the two col- 

. QT' A onred ones, but above them, obviously on the mast, 

LIGIiTS AT bEA. always visible Avhen either of the coloured lights is 

That collisions at sea are a fruitful cause of vkiblc, but disappearing when they both disappear, 
disaster, is amply testified by the annual record of In a few instances we may notice two such white i 
wrecks i and the means taken to prevent what are liglitsin company with a pair of coloured lights. If 
ohvionsiyamongthe moat preventable dangers, of the wc are near a roadstead such as Yarmouth Roads 
deep, become yearly of more importance as ocean- or the Downs, wo shall notice some exceedingly 
traffic increases. Roughly speaking, about one-fourtli bright white lights, having no coloured ones near 
of the casualties near the sliores of the United King- them, evidently stationary : they are on board ships 
dom are due to collisions and of this number, at anchor ; and the two whito lightsin the dis- 
nearly three-fourths, as might be expected, occur at tance, one a little over the other, which never 
night. The rules to be observed by ships meeting disappear, and move so slowly that iJiey hardly 
at sea have been the subject of international seem to move at all, indicate that a fishing-boat is 
negotiations andiipwards of thirty governments, at her night’s ivork, engaged, in , drift-ixet Ashing, • 
including,; those: of all the important maritime No boat is allowed to anchor, if it can possibly ha 
nalioiLS, have agreed to use a common code. One avoided, where such fishing is going on, and all 
of the most jnipqrtant of these rules applies to the vessels engaged in it have to carry two bright 
obvious danger occasioned by two ships sailing in white lights in circular lanterns at their mast- 
oppo, site directions, and in a lino with each other, heads. This is provided for by a clause in the 
In this case, each is supposed to steer so as to alloiv Sea-fishcries’ Act, but is only applicable to Erench- 
the other to pass on the left or port side. Even this and English fishing-vessels. All ships at anchor 
simple regulation ha.s, however, in some cases, been have to exhibit, in a circular lantern, a uniform, 
the occasion of the danger it is intended to avert; unbroken white light, visible three miles in any 
and it has been necessary for the Board of Trade — direction on a favourable night. In inquiries into 
the authority' in all such matters — to explain that the causes of such accidents ns the well remembered 
it only applies to ships meeting in the same, or Natthjlect disaster, the first points , investigated 
nearly in the same line, with each other. It has are : Did tho ship at anchor have her anchor- 
been the case that vessels sailing in oppo.site direc- light burning brightly ? IVasit uniform? Was it 
tions, but in parallel courses, and which would unobstructed? If these questions can he answered 
have passed safely on the right side of each other, clearly in the affirmative, the stationary ship is at 
have, my altering their course, -vith a view to pass- once cleared of blame. _ 

ing on the left, come into collision. It is not our All vessels in motion have to carry coloured 
intention to go into the technical details of the lights— a red one on the pori, and a green one on 
‘rule of the road' at sea; its mam principles are tlie sfarSoarii _ side— of such character as to he 
(in addition to that we have described)— that it is visible at a distance of two miles on a dark and 
the duty of steamers to give way to sailing-ships ; clear night. The lanterns in which they . are , 
that ships , sailing in moat favourable circumstances carried are usually of such a_ shape that a hori-: 
with regard to the wind, have to give 'way to others eontal section is something like a quarter: of a 
less favoured ; and that if one ship is overtaking circle, the curved side being the : coloured glass 
another, it is, the duty of the former to keep clear lens. There is hut little tmuble , about the red 
of the latteR It: follows from this, that vessels light, but it is found in practice somewhat diilicult ; 
should, at; night, display such signals as to enable to get a strong green light;, the colour is often 
any moving ship to know of any other ship which undecided^ and the light feeble. _ The Board of 
it may come near, vyhether the latter isatanchoror Trade insists; upon the lanterns rind the hurners 
in motion, and if in motion, whether under sail within them being of regulation sizes. When 
or steam., : It is ' also essential that it should be paraffine, is.; used, a ymaller wiek is nRowed. tlmn : 
indicated whether the two ships are nioving in the for other oil but, in consequence of the intense.: 
same : straight line, and whether they are proceed-: heat caused by the former endangering, the, lenses, 
ing in tlie: same: or in: opposite, directions. The a full-sized lantern is rigidly, insisted, op.. Every : 
regulations as to lights do :he: exhibited by ships side-lanip is also required to have a metal refleotor. : 
at sea are so framed as to secure that every vessel The: side-lights have to he so_ placed that each 
shall furnish this information to all: others which is ivisible to any one approaching its side of the 
may come near her. ' ship, and' travelling either in the opposite diwo- 

On a dark but clear night, at any point of the tion, or at right angles to the ship\ course, or 
coast near a nyiBhifrequented highway of the: sea) between, the two. Each flight should, according 
may he notioeano.lessthan five distinct .arrange-. ,to the regulations, he visible through an are of 
ments of lights on board ships. The observer is ten points of the compass, that is, through ap angle 
probably struck at first by the coloured lights, of one' hundred and twelve and a half di'.grees, 
which are at once seen to he in niotioiq and are This is insmt^ed in each case by the uso of a 
soon noticed to he in pairs, Perliaps a green light screen, consis&g of a flat piece of board^ placed 
is seen first moving slowly iu the distance ; next, vertically agffinst tlie lantern and in the direction 
for a few seconds, a red one is seen in company of the Bhiq>’s_ length. The raj'S of light are, by 
with at; and then the green light disappears, and means of this, prevented ■ from crossing the line 
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of the Yassel’a course to any appreciable extent ; 
and the red mid green lights can only be .seen 
lioth at once from a ship travelling m a diieciaon 
exactly opposite, and in danger of collision. . Ihe. 
shape of the lantern is a sufficient security that 
the lis'hts are not visible behind the ship. Con- 
' siderable care is necessary in fixing .the . side-lights 
in such a position that they may not be obscured 
by sails, and that they may . invariably retain 
their proper position. Seamen . are. proverbially 
the most careless of, mankind ; but it will hardly 
be believed that many of: thein am careful m 
the proper : management of their lights, not to 
prevent accident, so muoh as to secure that, if 
: cnlpablf run down by another ship, they may 
get compensation, of which there is no chance 
unlete they can prove that they were carrying 
their proper liglits. 

A steamer is distinguislied from a sailing-ship 
hy the fact of her carrying, in addition to the meeii 
: and red side-lights, a white light at lier mast-head, 
the lantern being so constructed that the light is not 
visible behind. Steamers engaged in towing other 
vessels have to give notice of the additionalcom- 
: plication thus caused hy carrying two white lights 
at the mast-head. : It will' thus be seen that every 
"ship >at sed is bound to declare whether she is 
stationary, or in what direction she is going, also 
whether she is under sail or steam. In foggy 
weather, all that is. contemplated by existing regu- 
latiohs is, that eaoli ship shall give information on 
the first and third of these points j to provide for 
the second would require. a more elaborate arrange- 
ment of signals than' is at present used. . The hell 
' is in every ship the fog-signal used when at anchor ; 
it is supposed to he rung every five minutes. 
Steamers in motion in a fog make their presence 
known hy means of a steam-whistle; and, sailing- 
ships are under the sa&ie oirounistancea distin- 
guished hythe use of a fog-horn, each of which 
signals is to he sounded at intervals of not more than 
live minutes. Very often the fog-horn is attached 
to a pair of bellows. 

We , have hitherto spoken only of signals intended 
to avert danger ; the signals ol distress to be used 
by ships at sea are also the subject of legislation. 
The question of distress-signols has been much 
discussed since the Norllifleet disaster, and they 
ware the subject of legislation durmg the last session 
. of .: parliament, The alleged defect in the old 
arrangements was, that some of the signals of dis- 
; tress .might ha mistaken for the signal for a pilot, 

:: land: :hence. would v likely not attract help in 
time to be of any service. One of the distress- 
: signals which has always been, and is now used, is 
the well-known ‘ minute-gun at sea,' It is a most 
: :effoctiT0 way ofi calling . for assistance ; hut it is 
sometimes :im&rtunately the case that the gun 
provided . for, ;the purpose is made a receptacle for 
all sorts of odds and ends, evah, as has been recently 
staled, for the swabs used in washing the deck ; 

slnj^andis dar^ ancfvMless j and so, w£m the gun 
is wanted, it cannot he fired, , Besides the minute- 
gun, the new act preseribos as signals of. disb'ess 
’ rockets or sheUa eJ. any colour or description fired 
One at a time at short intervals ; and also flames on 
the ship such as would he produced by a burning 
isoi-barral. The signals for pilots prescribed iby the 
sake of distinction, in order that they may not he 
mUtakeu for danger-signals, are, a blue ligfit eyery 


fi fteen minutea, and a bright white liglit; flashed at 
frequeiit intervals ibr about a minute at m time. 
It is also provided, that if distress-signals are, used 
; improperly, the person responsible is liable to pay 
compensation for any labour, risk, or loss caused 
to any one who responds to the supposed call for 
assistance. It will thus be seen that, .so far as 
pu'blio authorities a.re concerned, _ the improved 
system of signals at sea puts navigation oil a safe 
footing. It has, however, to liie recollected that 
all skill may be: baffled 'by fogs ; and wh,at fella 
upon tis as a more painful consideration is that 
nothing can avert disaster where' there is an 
imperfect outlook. In this, as in railway transit, 
tlie terrible thing to he dreaded is negligence of 
all the ordinary precautions. 


IN D ANQ-EE,. 

IIV noun OHAMEES.— CHAraSB II. 

ICtziL-GATOH was but a poor qflace,' only a hamlet 
of five-and-thirty squalid huts, with the : painted 
‘konak’ of some Mussulman lauded proprietor 
peeping here and there through the screen of 
fruit-trees that girdled the settlement,: Thera 
was a mosque, adorned with white marble , and 
leaf-gold hy the pious liberality : of Mohauuuedan 
worthies long dead, but the polished floor ;of: Which 
was now covered by ragged and filthy .matting ; 
while the Mollah, who represented dean and canons, 
was a bronzed and brawny tatterdemalion, vcom- 
pared with whom Eriar Tuck was a respectable 
ecclesiastic, and whom I shrewdly suspect to ha 
innocent of any schooling at the colleges of .Bagdad, 
Bokhara, or Damascus. But there was h pfetty 
minaret, slender, white, and tipped with gold, up 
which a blinking old tailor in a green turban lind 
horn-rimmed spectacles used pantiugly to climb by 
tlie steep corkscrew staircase, to chant forth in: his 
quavering : voice, four times a day, the Moslem’s " 
summons to prayer. That old Hadji was beadle, 3 
clerk, and verger to the mosque, where the villagers’ 
attendance was by no means regular, although nine- 
tenths of our neighhouie were followers of the- 
Prophet. 

TJien there was a Eiisso-Gieek church, of painted 
wood, with copper dome, and walls hung with taste- : 
less pictures of the Panagia, before which twinkled 
feeble lamps fed with the naphtha that, in those 
regions, is often to be had for the gathering, floating, 
as at certain seasons , it does, ; on the waves of the 
Caspian. Every priest, however, was well: supplied 
with gorgeous vestments, and flashed forth in :green :: 
and gold, : in wbite, violet, and 'crimson ; . while on : ' 
occasions of high festival the altar : was a blaze of 
flaring flambeaux, ; and clbuds-fof 'smoking inoenae 
almost hid the scarlet-capped . acolytes and: the \ 
kneeling papas and: his sttbordinata : 'popes and : 
deacons from the sight of .the congregation,: which : 
was indeed a scanty one, save when the stockaded 
fort was tenanted hy a garrison of the flat-capped 
Muscovite soldiery, There was also a small syna- 
gogue, where a score or so of bearded Jews collected 
oh the Sabbath, What was called the Bazaar cam- 
prised within its few rotten planks all the shops of 
the place ; hut' it- often happened that wandering 
traders opened their packs and held a sort 01 
irregular mir outside the village, the camels being 
tethered around in a ring, and craning forth their 
snaky necks as if to judge of , the quality of the 
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coarse cotton priuts of Eiissian iiiamifiictur(;,_the 
Touk ciitlury ami gtttis, the mirrors, handkerchiefs, 
and jiecldaoes of amher or coral, there exhibited. 
There rva.s no lack of food, however, for those who 
could find even. the snsallf«t coin wherawitli to pay 
for a meal, and Hound that if I reduced my cou-, 
Bumption of loraign or imported luxuries to a 
miniumm, my salary would Btretcli far enough to 
allow of coiisklerahio savings at the end of the 
year., . 

It.was a land of plenty in which I luul pitched 
iiiy tent, so long as ouu could he content with cheap 
Tartar imitton and cheap Tartar fowls, thcmgli I 
admit that a:Weat-eud poulterer or butcher would 
have eyed with contempt both the lank sheep and 
the Imig-leggod poultry. Hares, partridges, and 
bustards, with snipes and wild-duck.s, were In winter 
brought in, very abundantly, by boys, who were 
th.aukful to sell their game for a few copecks ; and 
the hardy TurkiBh fishermen netted enough of scaly 
spoil to keep the villaga well supplied with bream 
.and .shad and giant lake-trout, Tlicm there was no 
laefciof milk, or of cuttla, and the rank cheese wdiich 
the Turcomans delight in ; the gardens yielded 
goodly stores of iruit, of grapes and meloiiH, plimi-s 
and pears ; and goinxls and huckwlieat, beans and 
bai’ley, rice and cucumbers, appeared to grow pell- 
mell together in the fields. As for my dwelling, I 
Was lodged, not inconveniently, in a suite of rooms 
built over our newly erected warehouses, and waited 
on by an old Ilussian ex-aoldier, Paul Petrovich by 
name, who covxld sew ns well as he could cook, and 
was as neat-handed in house-work as any woman 
could ' have been-— bedng, in fact, one of those docile, 
meek, dexterou.s attendants, into which a long 
course of rigorous military discipline, and the 
habit of. being thisWeZ;, or body-servant, to a series 
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and snices and 'bilclc-tea, and white brass from 
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Ohiiia, and shawls from Tibet, and dressed yak- 
leather, to barter for the produce of Armenia and 
Daghestan. 

Only once did any noteworthy incident occur to 
vary the monotony of oui', or rather of my laborious 
life. I was riding homewards, one evening, along 
the stony shore of the gulf, and looking forth, 
musingly, over the waters of the bay as they grad- 
ually darkened while the sun sank lower and lower 
heneatli the red bluffs to westward, when a voice 
addressed me, cautiouslj', and in the Latin tongue, ' 
from hebind the shelter of a rook that bordered ou: 
the road. The voice was weak and low, and the 
words, which on paper would have probably seemed 
familiar enough, sounded strangely to my ear, but 
I reined up my horse 'and gazed around for some 
signs of the unseen speaker. 

‘Are you alone, 0 Demine ?’ said the feeble voice 
.again; and this time I dismounted, and slipping 
the bridle of my horse over a thorny shrub that, 
grew near, I made my way through the bushes and 
long grass, and soon reached the place where lay 
the person who had accosted me. 

It was a sight that I shall never, to my dying 
day, forget. Grouching under the lee of a rock, 
and screened by the rank_grasa and saplings, lay;;; 
like a wounded wild beast in its lair, the. emaciated 
figure of a young, a very young man; miserably 
clad in a tattered gray coat and a pair .of old fegiA 
mental trousers. He was bareheaded, . and his: long 
dark hair hung in neglected elf-locks about his; 
haggard face— a handsome face ; withal, hut; thiu) 
pinched, and sunburnt ; while the large bright ; 
eyes, the size of which seemed imnatural by con- 
trast with the excessive emaciation of the cheekS; ; 
were fixed on me with the wistfulness which \ve; 
may. observe in those of a hurt or Mmtod aninvah,: 
His shoes had been cut to pieces by long walking,, 
and one foot was bare, while the other was wrapped, 
in a blood-stained ineoe of rag. A little wallet of 
plaited rushes, and a stick, lay beside him oii .the 
grass, and I could see that the former: contained a; 
luuidkerohief, and one or two other small objects, 
as well as a handful of the ears of halt-ripe com,; 
There he lay, propped on one feeble arm ; and as 
he caught my eyes fixed on him with natural com- 
passion, he murmured again, tind in Latin as before : 

‘ Panem—da — da. Ppr;tlie love of Gfocl, bread i’: 

‘My poor fellow, you are ill, be: have mei:Mth:: 
an aeciaent, perhaps,' : said I, .doing: niy best ;fe;:: 

make myself inteiligible. in.. ;tbdt : SX3bkeu^ L 
which is yet; in Poland and Hungary, ,Mia| it ;onbe '; 
was throughorit the . wide . extent of the; empiM: of ; 
the :-Cs05ar3:;: ‘I wilt go: .at, :pnc6Vto:' fetoh:'help,' ; 
and ’ 

‘Np, ,ifo !’ ihe.suffeferdntemipted ihe; withn^^^^ 
ous eagerhessi : ‘No:; you mpst 
none that yon have seen me. They would have 
mb ogain, did they know where I am.’ , - 

: This sentence puzzled me considerably. ' : Of what 

.«. M,. : wos Rus famishedwayfarcr afraid?. ! My ’firstimpulse 

as were once toe twror of these watei-s, come to had been, to regard Mib- as a Ohristian slave escap- 
sweep off mto TilOTan,_slavery the, dwellers on the ing from captivity among the savage Turcomans of 
coast ? No ; the Russian gunboats had effectually the north-east .coast of the Caspian, hut now I 
cleared this part of too Caspian from turhaued &ee- began to doubt whether I had not to do with a 
hooters, and the sails were probably tljose of peace- madman who had eluded his keepers, or possibly, 
traders. Tlmt trampling ef hdrsa-hoofs though the poor fellow’s looks were very prepos- 
aud cloud of dust did not, as of old, huttOttuce sessing, with a convict who had broken prison. 
Uz,begs or lurghiz on a foray, hut, quiet. ^merobants, ..The poor, wretch seemed , to . read- my; thoughts, for 
from laahicend or from Samarcand, caar^pg-.aius]^ he, 'stretched out his thin hand towards me, and 
3 ■■ 5’-.; . . V 


our projectft. Il: is customary, in several parts of 
AVest Central Asia, for handicraftsmen to agree in 
a oompromfee as regards toe respective holy-days 
enjoined by eluirch, luosc^ue, and synagogue. Thus, 
not only, the Christian Sunday, but the Sabbath of 
the Jews, and the Eriday of the . Moslems, are 
observed, as Hr as rest from labour goes, by the 
votaries of all religions, and we had to put up as 
■ ’ ■ ’ custom which deprived us of 


best we might with a 
nearly half the , week’s work, 

It was not merely, however, that the working- 
days were few, but the most annoying circumstance 
was that the motley gangs of toilers who mustered 
at our call frittered away the golden hours with 
that grand indifference to time which seems innate 
in toe oriental mind. They would ivork for a 
spell ‘like men,’ to use Mr M‘Pliiini’a emphatic 
laconism, and then suddenly knock off, kindle the 
■fragrant tobacco in their rude water-i)ipes, and sit 
down for a smoke, in utter disregard of the remon- 
strances of the foreman. Sometimes a quarrel 
arose, and a ring would bo formed, and a ivrestling- 
bout ooeur,' while the barrows stood empty, and the 
chink :of the shovels ceased. They never could 
^ resist the attractions of a travelling juggler, ballad- 
singer, or pedler; and even , the sight of a strange 
vessel standing' in for the shore made them drop 
pick and niaUet, and crowd like so many echool- 
hoya to the beach. At the same time, they were 
good-humoured, not lacking in inteUigenco, and 
but too: demonstrative in their respect, kissing our 
hands and making endless salaams and genuflexions 
before us, and meekly enduring the reproofs which 
their conduct often rendered necessary. The man- 
ager, who was in theory a stern disciplinarian, used 
to frown severely upon them, and mutter dark, 
threats concerning a ^ rope’s end ;’ but even he in 
private admitted to me that they were ‘ no just that 
bad, dawdling no’erdoweels as they are ;’ while I 
found myself ablo after a while to gain some 
influence over them, and to enforce comparative 
steadiness at their tasks. Petty rewards, some 
lecturing, and not a little banter, an occasional 
treat, and care to set a good example as regaided 
regularity, did wonders with the untutored natures 
of those for whom I was responsible; and before 
long I hod the satisfactiou of seeing. the works make 
tolerable progress. 

: It .tvas: a. well-employed, but at the s.ame time a 
remarkably : uneventful existence that we , led at I 
.Klzil-Gatch ; and as I walked to and fro, listening to 
toe blows of the mallets, and the dull, heavy thud i 
of the ‘monkey, ’-enmne .as the massive piles were 
::diiven,:ideep: into toe mud, or noting the gradual 
growth of toe steamens, as the iron plates were 
riveted together;: I: used often to cast my eyes over 
toe measureless stretoli of : the lake-sea, marvelling 
how life could possibly be so prosaic in a region 
reputed so romantic: Tliosewhite lateen sails seen so 1 
far away on the horizon, could they be the harbingers | 
of a marauding flotilla of Turcoman pirates, such 
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said in a lialf-wliisper, but eagerly : ‘No ; I 
am not md. No ; I am no thief. Give bread 
to a perishing man— hnt keep — secret — Pole 
— Siberia — escaped!’ His eye.s closed, and I 
thought that ho had fainted, but in a moment 
more he gained strength enough to say : ‘ I have 
lain here iong—inore than a day —and have seen 
many pass, but dared not apeak. You are not a 
Russian, lord, and will li.avo mercy.’ 

Wliat was 1 to do, save to assure tlie unfortunate 
fugitive, in tbe most reassuring words that, in ray 
huugling Latin, I could command, of my speedy 
return with food and cordials, and to promise to 
keep hi.s kecrot at any cost. The sound of kind 
speech brought teans to the poor fellow’s eyes, and 
he tried to ki,ss my hand in token of gratitude, and 
this time fairly fainted, so that I had to fetch water 
from the beach below, and sprinkle his face, before 
he revived. Then, pledging myself to comeback 
as quickly as possible, I put on my drenched hat 
once more, and rode off at it brisk pjacej coming 
npi some. minhtea later, with Messrs Leary and 
O’Dwyer, my two subalterris, who were returning 
from a shooting expedition. I coidd not, with- 
out attracting notice and inquiry, trot or gallop 
past toy coadjutors in the Company’s work, and rt 
so happened that the young engineers had really 
sometning to say, and many counsels to ask, as to 
the labours of the morrow, so that altlioimh I chafed 
at the delay, I could not succeed in shiuiing them 
off until at a sober walk we reached Kizil-Gatch, nor 
could I instantly procure, without exciting sus- 
picion, the , food and liquor needed, so that it was 
dusk when I left the village with my load. 

Broad, the ill-made Tartar butter, fresh sweet 
milk, and some morsels of meat, and spoonfuls of 
brandy, cautiously administered, brought new life 
to the ppoT wasted form of the wanderer whom 1 
luid found by the wayside. We have all of us 
seen a fading flower oome hack to bloom and 
freshness when the welcome water has bathed its 
parclied roots ; but to few of us has it been given to 
recall, by the help of a little nourishment, a young 
and vigordiuS: human life that was jjassing away 
through sheer inauition. A bravo boy he was, and i 
a , grateful oho, this Polish lad, whom gradually, j 
bringing: him food and wine each day, with clean 
linen and cfothes,, and other comforta which none 
appreciate who have not tasted of the bitterness of 
sheer savageryj I nursed hack to health. His name 
was Demetrius Vassili, and his rank I guessed to 
be that of one of those farmer-nobles who are so 
plentiful in the old Duchy of Warsaw, and who 
never forget, a.e they hold the. plough-stilts or herd 
the black-cattle, that their ancestors were privileged 
to mount on horaehaek and, vote, by amiadrons, for 
the election of a king. His family had suffered 
sore riaage at the hands of the Russian authorities, 
and he had himself been impressed into military 
service as a stripling, and made corporal first,: and 
then sei^eant. : 

‘ You see, Engliah' knight,’ he said, with a faint 
smile, ‘we were cleverer than they were,: and so, 
Poles and Catholics though we were, they . always 
put the stripes on our sleeves, while orthodox, flat-, 
faced mujiks boro the musket of a private' for, ever.: 
Then my regiment vyas in Circassia, and there was 
a plot among ns Polish soidiws^wberever tljere 
are Poles there will be a plot, ay, and with shame 
and sorrow I say it, a feather-brain to blab, or a 
traitor to betray— and then I was sent to Tobolsk 


for life, with nine moiu Six of us escaped. l am 
here alone.’ 

I asked the fugitive concerning the fate of his 
conmmions. 

‘One was drowned as wO swam a river ; and a 
second died of hunger and fatigue,’ liO' answered 
simply; ‘a third, poor Alexis, was :BhQt by the 
frontier guards. The other two were : :captured, 
for the sake of the hundred rouble rewaid, by 
the squirrel-huntfirS of the Ural Mountains, who 
ch.a.ecd me also, £.ist and far, so that I gave up the 
hope of reaching Europe, and wandered south; 
You see’ (pointing to the half-ripe ears of corn in 
his wallet) ‘how I have been forced to pilfer from 
the fields, like a starved deer in winter, that I 
might keep death at bay.’ 

His great fear was of being retaken by the 
Russians, and sent back to the convict colonies 
of the bleak land to the north, and' he repeatedly 
declared that, sooner than this, he would die. 

‘I have a relative,’ he said,: ‘my poof Unclo 
Michael; working in the brine-pits: aeaf Irkutsk, 
these eleven years. He is : ah dead do ivs,‘ andlesa 
happy than my father, who died in jail; or iny 
brotlior, apearedby a Cossack in the riots at Liihlin, 
Try, kind Englishman, to keep me out 6f their 
clutches, and complete the good deed that you have 
done by smuggling me over the border, I care not 
whither, beyond reach of the Black Eagle's talons, 
and where I can eanr roy bread.’ 

Indeed, I had very little doubt but. that my new 
acquaintance would be able, honestly, to maintain 
himsolfi were ha but safe, for lie was a well-grown 
young fellow, active and intelligent, and had one 
of those facc.s that are the best passports to the con- 
fidence of others. But to. dispose of him was no 
easy matter, since I dared not mare the secret with 
any of my colleagues. O’Dwyer and Leary had 
warm licarfe, and a deserter and a rebel would 
have enlisted their Hibernian ' sympatliies in a 
moment ; but they were certain to reveal the truth 
through downright incapacity for reticence ; while . 
M‘Phmn had ati almost superstitious abhorrence of 
whatever might offend the despotic: government 
under which, we lived, mid even his natural kind- 
liness might not have prevented his consigning a 
‘poleetioal’ fugitive to the tender mercies of the . 
officer in conmumd of the, Russian fort, A tame 
escaped prisoner, on the other hand, is an tiwkward 
pet to provide for, and it was an anxious time for 
me, until a lucky chance enabled mo to bribe the 
captain of a Persian trading dhow to stow away 
amongst his bales , of cotton and broadcloth the 
runaway from Ru8.finn military justice, promising 
to land him safe and sound on the Shah’s temtory- 

‘■Wetohali meet again, dear friend P said the . 

■ !ig eyes, he wrung my , 
do, ypu: shall not fihd 


hand at' iiarting ; ‘ and if we 
Demetrius :VassiU forgetful.’ 

We were to meet again, : and that :more speedily 
than I had anticipated. About two montlrs later, 
a report which I had thought it my duty to address 
to the chief engineer of the Company, resident in 
Astrakhan, called forth areply from that fimetionary. 
I had mentioned that while limber, in that part 
of the Russian dominions in which I was sta- 
tioned, was scarce and dear, I had learned, from 
the gossip of Mohammedan travellers, that an 
almost unlimited supply of wood, and that of the 
best, cjuality, could be cheaply obtained from the 
Potsian province of Mazanderan. Persia, generally 
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suoli : a paragon of an interpreter, The arranger 
iiient was obnclnded, then, and notHng remamod 
but to embark on hoard the Kussiaii steamer 
Suwarrow, now overdue on her passage to the 
south. 


THE SE ‘WEB'S OF PARIS. 

In Faria, it is ijuite a common thing to make a 
trip underground, at anyrate from the Place dii Chd- 
telet to the Place do la Madeleine, The old guide- 
books are full of the wonders of the catacombs ,- 
nowadays, instead of going into these great gypsum, 
quarries, visitors are allowed to traverse the egoiit 
Bivoli, and there are always plenty of claimants for 
the tickets of admission. You sit in a sort of open 
railway truck, with a lamp) at each corner, pushed 
rapidly on by four men in white Mouses ; there is 
no more smell than there is in the streets above— 
not so much, except just when, we are passing ,(onr 
guide tells ns) under the barracks of the Louvre. 
Under the Place de la Concorde, the , land-journey 
comes to an end ; at this pjoint, the Bivoli sewer 
falls into the main ; and so, instead of our oars, w6 
have to take to boats ; but the voyage is a short 
one, and we Soon get to the winding iron staircase, 
by which we emerge among the astonished idlers of 
the Place de la JIadeleine. 

This, of course, is the show-sewer— widestiloftiest^ 
cleanest of all — just like a oanalj with broad, neat 
footpaths. Between this and the ‘house-drain/ 
there , are ten kinds of sewers, getting gradually 
smaller and smaller, but . all, except two, having 
footpath enough for the scavengers to walk alongi 
Besides noting the telegraph lines, wrapt in their 
gutta-percha covering, we see a long pipe, too 
narrow for water, too wide for gas, inside which 
every now and then we hear a whiz like the rush 
of an arrow. This is the pncmnatio tube, along 
which cases full of little parcels are driven by 
atmospheric pressure. The only other things to be 
seen (for the journey is rather a dull one) are the 
shafts, called regards, by which the workmen can 
e.scape if the sewer gets flooded by heavy rains. 
As a means of escape, every , i-egard has its iron 
ladder leading to the man-hole in the street. 
What struck me most was the vaulting of the > 
main sewer. It shone as if covered with ohuiiam,: 
and was so smooth that it carried the voice to a 
vast distance. There is h whole, system of tele-, 
grapihing wliich : depends on the echo along ithis 
vamting. 

How is the main sewer cleaned ? There -are 
big barges nearly as wide as the water,, each fur- .i: 
nished m front with an iron jflate fitting almost; 
exactly, into the subterranean canal. . These plates 
have each three holes aa big as an; octavo volume ; 
cut-in tbeir’lower edge.;-;; Theibarges are. dragged 
up stream, and the solid matter is all forced 
through the three holes, leaving the channel com- 
pletely free. Each of these barges js calculated to 
do the work of a hundred men. Where the sewer 
is too narrow for barges, rails arc laid along the 
footpaths, and trucks furnished with Some sort 
of plates do the work just as well. So swift is the 


medan gentleman, he was yet willing, fortheinodesfc stream, that one never sees a bit of anything floating 
reiantioralion of twenty-five floUars, to givaias the along whatever there is, is swept under the sur- 
Miefit of his services during ^ihe trip, and; to dis- face. But lower a aluice-gate, and stop the current, 
all the duties of an ordinary draigwaiah 3 and, and within a short time the water will be covered 
1 'toought myself exceedingly lucky in sacuHn:^ with straws, with dead oats and dogs, with feathers 





at Wesant say anything. : (luteriuined to disohaTge thu sowage on the plain, of 

During tho winter of 1870, tho Pariai.ans were Qennovilliers, instead of throwing it into the river, 
dreadfully frightened lest the Prussians .should get This plain, of inelaneholy interest since tho 
into the drains, and suddenly show themselves in Prussian siege, was otherwise very uninteresting, 
the middle of . the eity, as Camillus did in Veil, except, perhaps, to the botanist and the hird- 
So they actually walled np tho main sewer in two catcher. It was a desert in the midst of the wilder- 
or three places, leaving just space enough for one ness of market-gardens, with which Paris ia sur-* 
man to squeeze through. These Avails Avore jrallcd rounded, and not yielding on annual rent of "more 
down as soon as thewrmistice Avas signed, and were than thirty shiUings an acre. Noav what: a ohange 
not xehuilt during the Commune, tliougli the has been eftocted by dispersing rills of sewage over 
Versailles troops, holding Asnicires, might haA’e the land ! With .rent increased to ton pounds an 
marched in a dozen .ihra.ast if they had cared to do acre, the seAvage-gardoiis of Cennevilliors, aa they 
.so. After the fall of the Commune, tho cry Avas, are called, produce VMt crops of the finest vego- 
‘Searoh the sewers and stories got into thep.ipers tahlesv Three thousand lettuces a day w'ere sent last 
of bands of desperadoes holding out heloAv, and summer from GcnnevUlhirs to the Paris markets j 
sdling their lives even more dearly than their and asforfeuit, therois no ondto it, and the sizo, 
friends had done above ground. Wlint Avns there and quality are marvellous, : : : : , 

not in the Paris papers at that horrible time? Who The process of . irrigation is . not costly: for in- 
is to know the truth ? The officials say that not .a stance at the Asnif res end, there is a steam-engine of 
single human heing Avas found down there. . Bifles only forty horse-poAA’er, Avhioh pump.smp the seAvage 
wore found - in’ plentyii. not . only those . dropped into -a cost-irou tube ; this as: carried across the 
:doAvn street :traps by riumAvay Oommnnists, .hut 'Seine by thiit welUmown pionio place Avhich Pari.- 
thoee hidden hy quiet , citizens, lest tlie possession, sians call ‘L’ile.Eohinsoii;’ and at the, .Gr&illa!e.s, 
of them should: bring about a domiciliary visit this tube, and asimilar one from St-Denisj, diseharge 
from the Commune. But more numerous still into a reservoir, whence, by a canal and a Afhofe 
were the kepis, red sashes and scarfs, cartridge- network of trenches, the seAvage is distributed Ovei- 
boxes, &o. of whioh there Avas quite a heap under the land. Of coou'se, it has bean properly deodor- 
eaoh man-hole in the quarter of the barricades, ised, and in the deodorising process, |he solid 
M the feUoAVs ran off, they got rid of all their matter is oil precipitated, much as if you were 
badges, hoping thus to escape the savage fury of fining wins. Diluted sulphate of alumina is the 
the Versailles troops. . deodoriser ; and fl quart of this is enough to purify 
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enough to stuff a score of beds, '&c. Corks, top, 
of Aidiich there are great numbera, arc caught by a 
grating before they can escape into the Seine, and 


after being pared down, are sold to the perfiunei's, 

‘ Wine-merohants and scent-merchants, are both 
good trades in Paris,’ said our guide, as lie explained 
to 118 the future use of tho corks. If you can get leave 
to climb up; the ladder of one of the regards, you 
will ho able to look into one of the narroAver seAvers 
without footpath, Avhieh pours its unsavoury cata- 
ract into the main drain. BeAveiAS of this type have 
to he kept clean ‘by hand.’ Somehow, nearly all 
the six hundred ancl thirty men employed in the, 
Paris seAvers are Gascons ‘from tho sunny soiatli.’ 
It is a hard life, and men can rarely stand it 


more than fifteen years. They get pains in their 
iointa. general Aveakness— Avhat they call le plonih 


joints, general Aveakness— Avhat they call le plomh 
(as if their limbs Avere of lead). ‘ Sewer-rats ’ the 
poor felloAVS are called ; and their only comfort 
is, that they have Avaterproof hoots, a uoav pair 
every six months. The old boots are not throAvn 
iHcay } they . are: stoAved on one of the quays, and 
Avhen ngood anany liiuidredpair are oollected, there 


As : I said, there is not much to see in these 
seAA'era ; nor mueh to hear, except the plaali from 
the side-diuius, and the signals of the Avorkmen, 
and the occasional thunder of a carriage that rolls 
over the caHt-iron cover of the inan-hole. For some 
time .after May 1S71, it Avas the fashion to, go down 
and look round, and Avitli OA'ery pafty there Avent 
a detective, according to that wonderful system, 
AA'hereby, Avhether under au Empire or a EepuWie, 
tho French are mrveillh, no matter where they are 
or what they are doing. It is not by groping:under- 
ground, but by studying a map, that one gets a 
notion of the extent of the seAviige, and of what 
still rem.ains to bo done. As far ’as carrying off 
the surface-water, Paris is at least as avoU olf a.s 
London; to sometliing , less than 000,000 yards 
of public-A\my, it has close upon 800,000 yards of 


scAvers. But Avlieii avc come to house-drain.Age, the 


is a grand auotion; And they are sold in lots of a 
hundred for from a: hundred and twenty to a hun- 
dred and ■tAveuty-fiA'Q francs. It is almost always 
the same man Avho buys them, and he cuts olf the 
feet; and sends them to the hogs up the Oise, where 
they are' used by tho peat-cutters ; the legs are 
subjected to a prooesa Avhich turns them into the 
fine, soft leather. Many a fashionable lady’s boots 
are made of the leather whicli has first been used 
by a : Gascon scavenger. 

Of real B6Aver-rats, there are comparatively foAA'. 
They can’t Avork through the hard cement (chunam) 
with which the iibav sewers are cased. They keep 
to the old stone-roofed dvain.a ; and of course 
they still abound in the markets and at the 
abattoirs and knackers’ yards. There are many 
stories: of their fierceness, but of these ! need not 


difference is startling,. Vet, by ifnitating English 
usages, the method of floating off refuse from 
dwellings by Avater, is getting introduced. In 
caxTying out thi.s noveity/the Frojxch had no tidal 
difficulty ; their river-filtli Av.as not brought hack to: : 
their doors twice every tAVentj'-four hours, and left 
lying on tho nmdbanks, as wms once the case in the 
Thames. Once in the Avater, it Avas carried off by 
the current ; and Avhen the main seAver.s, right and 
left, AA’ere carried, down to Asnihres and St-Denis, 
the city saAv nothing more of it. But at the bend of 
the river by Cliohy .and St-Ouen, Avhere there: is 
dead-Avater, tho imid soon began to collect in away, 
to threaten the navigation. Drudging is au e.xpensive 
process ; and it seemed hard to throAv away manure 
Avorth tlmee-quarters of a million at least, and. to 
have- to spend some five thousand pounds a year in 
getting rid of it. All pur talk about sewage-farms,:: 
the example of Croydon and of Barking Creek, had 
‘told’ in Franco, Avhero, moreover, a sort of im-: 
perfect ‘dry-earth system’ had been in use from time 
immemorial; so not hidf-.a-clozeu yeans ago it Ava.s 
duteriuined to disoharge the soAvage on the plain of 
Qennevilliers, instead of throAving it into the river. 
This plain, of inelaneholy interest since the 
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tion of tlie Olyde lias long lieen ascandsd. Why 
do the intelligent inhabitants of (ilasgow not take 
a lesson from what has been effected by the 
Parisians 3 


two thousand quartB ofliciiiid inanure. Thew’ater, 
when not wanted for the land, is allowed . to run 
off into tho Seine ; it is perfectly pure, though, 
before purifying, it bad contained some thirty per 
cent ofor'-atiio matter. No bettor manure can be 
found tliim the solid matter thus precipitated; 
indeed; the plain of Gennevjlliers just now has been 
compared to Egypt, which, fertile^ above all belief, 
iiB far as the Nile mud reaches, changes snddeuly 
to absolute barrenness where that mud does not 

'’^Frenchmen are beginning to ask why the.sptem 
so sim'ularly , successful at Gennevilbers should 
not be^tried all over the country. Wa may well 
ask the same question in England. Evm it we 
are to become before long one great cattle-larm, 
we slmll still need market-ganlens to supply onr 
‘ manufacturing centres and if, by-and-by, instead 
of polluting our rivers, wo put our sewage, prop- 
erly managed, on the land, wo may find ourselves 
able, in spite of higher wages, to grow com at a 
profit. It can never be safe for us, any more than 
it was for old Bomo, to give up com-growing. 
While wo arc masters at sea, we shall always be 
able to bring in some foreign corn, even with a 
bi" war ou hand; but it would not be plenaant 
to“have to trust wholly to that mode of supply. 
As for wlioleRonieness, there is all the aifference 
in the world between deluging our grass with 
Sowa 2 e*'Water in. its foul state^ aud using, instead 


'TWIbieHT DREAMS. 

Tnev coma in tlm quiet twilight hour, 

■Wlion the weary day is done, 

And tho quick light leaps from the glowing he,apa 
. Of wood, on the warm heaith-atone. 

When the household sounds have died away, 

And the rooms are silent all. 

Save the clock's brief tick, and the suddeu oHok , 
Of the embers as they fall ; 

They come, thoso dreams of the twilight hour, 

To me, with their noiseless tread, 

A tearful hand, by the guiding hand 
Of a grave-eyed spirit led. 

There is no voice within the hall, 

No footstep on the floor, 

The children’s laughter is hushed, there is 
No hand at the parlour door. 

like fingers tapping eagerly . 

Against tho shuttered frame, 

Where tho trailing rose its long branch throws^ 
Beat the great drops of rain. 

But my heart heeds not the rustling leaves, 

Nor tho rain-fall’s fitful Imt, 

Nor the wind’s low sigh, as it hnrrie.s by 
On its pauseless path and fleet ; 

For now in the dusk, they gather round, 

The visions of tho past, 

Arising slow, in tho dim red glow, 

By the hurning pino-hrands cast. , 

My brow is calmed as with the touch , 

Of .an angel’s passing wing ; 

They breathe no word, yet my soul is stirred : 

By the mess.ages they bring. 

Some, in their grasp impalpable. 

Bear Eden-cultured flowers. 

That sprang in gloom, from the tear-hathed tomh 
Of hope’s long-hurled hours. I 

Some from the fount of memory, 

Ijnsting, and pure, and deep. 

Bring waters clear, though many a year 
Hath saddened their first fresh sweep! .. 

And some in their hands of shadow hear, : 

Prom the shrine of prayerful thought, 

A. fragrance blest, to the strioken breast, 

With balm and. healing draught. 

, The night wears on, the hearth burns low, 

The dreama bave passed away ; 

But heart and brow are strengthened n^w 
For the toiBof coming; day, ; 


of Btowth and nourishment^ which go on_ whuo 
the plant is coming to maturity. If our milk did 
suffer, it was not because the cows ate sewage-grown 
crass, but boeause they got into a diseased state 
through licking the sewage-water off the herbage. 
Tho French plan is open to no such objection, and 
1 hope to see it more and more adopted here at 
home. Why should we throw away millions on 
millions every year in a way which fouls our rivers, 
nay, even out little streams i It is the Jittle streams 
(as every tourist in tho north knows) which sulFer 
most, irhey are polluted, with sewage, they are 
poisoned with the refuse of all sorts of "works. 
Otoe-boiliiig, soap-boiling, white-lead making, gas- 
making, dyeing— all these poison our lish, and make 
the pretty, north, country ...‘ becks fetid and. dis- 
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the sycophants who hung about Jiiin, and sanc- 
tioned his -vagaries, A certain ‘reslleEsness of 
character' may likewise have had something to do 
with it. I am ‘ very human,’ ho acknowledged in 
Mr the speech he made helors departing for America,:: 
LO.st Accepting that meagre avowA of infirmity, we 
hat gladly drop the subject. 

! of In the third volume of the Life, Mr Forster, wa 
as; think, dwells too much on what this and that 
lird critic has said of Dickens’ works. Who cares for 
ade tlie-se criticisms, or even, for glowing eulogies on 
writings with which the world has long ago made up 
i at its mind ? So sensitive was Dickens with respect to 
,ent the feelings of others, that when he had painted a 
: of certain grotesque little oddity of his acquaintance 
ion (safe, 08 he imagined, from recognition) in Miss 
cry Moncher, and she wrote to him to complain of it, 
ave his grief and pain were e-rce-ssivo. Not only did he 
f, is strive to shew her how all his characters were com- 
satt posite— that , is, made out of many people — and: 
vn, never individual, and that in her own case this was 
>er- as marked as in others, hut, when she still remained 
jrs, unsatisfied as respects the inorA characteristics 
er- attributed to her fancy portrait, he altered his 
ioh whole scheme as respected it, so that nothing hut 
oh- an agreeable impression was left. In all Dickens’ 
ent works there are indeed but three, instances in, 
his which a . personal likene.ss can he said to have, 
ies been intended, though in a hundred cases the 
red trutlv to hatnre may have suggested such. These 
ips, arb Mr Fang, the police magistrate ; tlie : Ader-:: 
tuo ihah who: meant ‘to put down suicide j,’ and,' 
leE Harold Skimpole, The last case is the only one in 
ire which any harm was done, or, if punishment was 
of inflicted pn tlie other two (which seems unlikely, 
ho for the originals had hido.s of iron), it was richly 
a deserved. A.s a rule, Dickens was careful not to 
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portrayed a« fsitlifiilly as features in a ptotograpli. 
Dickena loved the man, as all who knew him loved 
hltn, and hia apology was tender and characteristic. 
Wanting certain fascinating foibles foi' the man he 
had 'invented^ he confesses that those of Hunt 
occurred to him, and 'for the pleasure it afforded 
me, as T have since often grieved to think, to find 
a delightful maimer reproducing itseff under my 
hand, I yielded to the temptation of too pften 
making the character apeak like my old friend.’. 
It is quite possible, indeed, that the evil qualities 
of Skimpole may have hoen painted in darker 
colours in order to make the nwlikeness more vis- 
ible. Nobody who knew Hunt could have identified 
him with them; only, unfortunately, those who did 
not know him heard that the picture was intended 
for him, and accepted it as a portrait in all its 
details. Of the novel in whicli it fibres, BkaTc 
House, one character, that of tlio crossing-sweeper 
Jo, seems to have made the deepest pathetic im- 
pression of any he created. ‘ To my mind,’ Wrote 
the late Dean llamsay of Edinburgh, ‘nothing in 
the fleld of fiction is to be found in English litera- 
turesurpassingthedeatbofJo.’: 

la 1 805-06, Dickena resided in Paris, from wMolt 
he sends tho moat charming descriptions of social 
life. He was superintending there the puhlicatipn 
of tho French edition of what .M. Hachette, the 
bookseller, muld term his Bomanccs, and, of course, 
met every person of distinction. At Scribe’s, the 
dramatist; he was entertained very frequently; a 
man with a splendid fortune, made by his 
pen, and yet as anxious to get away from his 
table to see one of his own pieces brought out on 
the stage, as though it had been his first instead of 
his four hunireith. Auhet — ‘ a stolid little elderly 
man with a petulant manner,’ who told Dickens he 
had once lived at Stock Noonton (Stoke ■Newing- 
ton) to study English, but had forgotten it all’ — 
was a frequent guest at Scribe’s. , When Loiiis- 
Philippe presented him to the Queen, she said : 
'We are such old acquaintances through M. Auber’s 
! worker that an introduction is quite unnecessary.’ 
Lamartine, who always spoke of Dickens as des 
gritjiis; atuis :de son imagination, he describes as 
■'highly Iprepossessing, and with a sort of calm pas- 
sion about him, very taking indeed.’ At Madame 
;:Wiardot’s: (the , B of Mahbran), Dickens met 
(George Sandi ‘ I suppose it to be impossible to 
imagine, anything more unlike my preconcep- 
tions than the illustrious Sand. , . . Just the 
kind of woman in appearance whom you might 
suppose to he tho Queen’s monthly nurse.’ 

Of the famous Emile de Girardin and his enter- 
tainments, he thus writes : ‘ No man unacquainted 
■with my determination never to embellish orfancify 
such accounts could believe in the description I shall 
let off when we meet of dining at Emile Glrardin’s 
—of tho three gorgeous drawing-rooms, with ten 
thousand wax-canefiea itt goMon sconce tbriutu- 
ating m a dining-room of unpracedbnted magnifi- 
cence, with two enormous transparent plate-glass 
doors in it, looking (across an anto-ehalhber fall of 


: clean plates) straight into the kitchen, with the 
cooks in their white paper-caps dishing the dinner. 
From his Beat in the midst of the table, the host 
(like a giant in a fairy story) beholds the Mtohen, 
and the snow-white tables, and the profound order 
and silence there prevailing. Forth from the plate- 
glass doors issues the banquet; — the most wonderful 
feast ever tasted by mortal ; at the present price 
of truffles, that article alone costing (for eight 
people) at least five pounds. On the table are 
ground glass jugs of peculiar construction, laden 
with the finest growth of champagne and the cool- , 
eat ice. With the third course is issued port wine 
(previously rmheard of in a good state on this con- 
■tinent), which would fetch two guineas a bottle at 
any sale. The dinner done, oriental (lowers in vases 
of golden cobweb are placed upon the board. With 
the ice is issued brandy, buried for a hundred years. 
To that succeeds coffee, brought^ by the hrother 
of one of the convives from the remotest East, in 
exchange for an equal quantity of Californian gold- 
dust. . . . Ail this time the host perpetually repeats; 

“ Ce petit diner ci n’est quo pour faire la oonnaissance 
de Monsieur Dickens j li ne compte pas ; ce n’est . 
rien,” And even now I have forgotten to; set down 
half of it— in partioulir; the ' item of a far larger 
plum-pudding then pver was seem in' England at 
Ohriatmas-time, Served with a celestial sauce, in 
colour like tho orange blossom, and in substance 
like the blossom powdered^aiid hathed in dew, and 
called in the carte {carte in a gold frame like a 
little fisli-Blice to ho handed about) ; “Hommage 
h I’illustre ^crivain d’Angleterre.” That illustrious 
man staggered out at the last drawing-room door, 
speechless with wonder, finally ; and even at that . 
moment his host, holding to his lips a ohalice set 
with precious stones, and containing nectar distilled 
from the air that blew over the fields of beans in 
bloom for fifteen summers, romarked: “Le diner 
que nous avons eu, moii clier, n’eat rien-r-il ne 
compte pas— il a dt0 tout-fi-fait en famOIe— il faut 
diner (en vdritd, diner) bientfit. Au plaisir 1 An 
ro'voir! Au diner 1’” 

At this wonderful table, Dickens; met equally 
wonderful people ; among them a little man, who; 
eight years previously, was a shoeblack, reputed, to 
be the richest man in France, having ascended 
with rapidity up the usual ladder of the Bbui'se. 
‘By merely obseiving that perhaps hC might bbme 
down again, I clcitided So .many faces' as' to render it 
clear to me that etorySody ptoseBi was at the^ & 
game for some stake bi otlieh Siioh Crasheehave 
to be staved off every week as have not been seen 
since Law’s time.’ But the most charming letters 
which this volume: contains are without doubt those 
written from Boulogne. ‘My house here is on a 
great hillside, hacked rro: by woods of young trees; 
It faces the Haute ViUe, with the ramparts and 
the unfinished oathedml, whith, capital object is 
exactly opposite the windows. ' On the slope ip, 
front, going steep do'to to the right, all Boulogne 
is piled tod Jumbled about in a very picturesque 
manner. The view is charming-closed ip pt fast 
by tho tops of swelling hills ; and the door is 
within ten minutes of the post-office, and within a 
quarter of an hour of the sea. The gsjfflan is made 
fit terraces up the hillside, like an Italian garden, 
the top walks being in the before-meatiDned woods. 
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The "best part of ithegins at tlio level of the hcmso, 
and goes up at the baok a emiple of hundred feet, 
perhaps. There are at presont thousands of roses 
all about the house, and no end of other flowers. 
There are five great summer-houses, and (I think) 
fifteen fountains — not one of which (according to 
the invariahle French custom) over plays. The 
house is a doll’s house of many rooms ; it is one 
story high, with eight-and-thirty step.? up and 
down— -tribnno-wka—to the front door— the noblest 
French demonstration I have ever seen, I thiuk.’ 
Besides a pioturo of this houas in the dining-room, 
there ■was a plan of tlm property (his landlord 
always called it ‘ the property ’) in the hall. ‘ It 
looks about the size of Ireland ; and to every one 
of the extraordinary objects there is a reference 
•with some portentous name. There are fifty-one 
such references, including the Cottage of' Tom 
Thumb, the Bridge of Austerlitz, the Bridge of 
Jena, the Hermitage, the Bower of the Old Guard, 
the Lahyrintli (I have no idea which is which); 
and there is guidance to every room in the house, 
as if it were a place on that stupendous scale that, 
without such a clue, you must infallibly lose your 
way, and perhaps perish of Btarvatiou helwocn bed- 
room and bed-room.’ 

On the pier at Boulogne, Dickens saw a shahby- 
looking man, who, in taldng leave of a certain 
generous Englishman about to go on board the 
packet, observed : ‘ I shall not have a good dinner 
again till you come hack.’ This was Hudson, 
once the Bailway lung, 

Of the serial which ho was writing about this 
time, an anecdote is recorded, which may bo termed 
liistorical. 'When Bismarck and Jules 'Favre met 
under the walls of Paris, on protonoo of finding 
some basis of negotiation, there was a third man 
with them, Von Moltke, who took no part in the 
discussion,, but occupied himself in reading Lt'Wie 
Borrit. ‘'Who can doubt,’ observes Mr Forster, ‘that 
the chapter on Eow not to do it was then absorbing 
tlie old soldier’s attention ?’ 

The book before us is so immense that it is hardly 
possible to do more than pick out® some of the 
plums, to give a sample to our readers of its 
general richness. Of the extent of the influence' of 
his writings and of their effect upon even the most 
rugged souls, the following is a curious instance. 
‘Twelve .of thirteen years; ago,’ writes an American 
gentleman to Mr Forster, ‘I crossed the Sierra 
Nevada mountains as a government surveyor under 
a famous frontiersman and civil engineer — Colonel 
Dander. We were too early by a month, and became 
snow-bound Just on the very, summit. Under 
these . circumstances it was necessary to abandon 
the wagons for a time, and drive tlie stock (mules) 

. down the. mountains to the; valleys where there 
was a paBturM and running water. - This was a 
long.i.and difficult task, occupying several days. 
On the second day, in a spot where we expected to 
find nothing more human than a grizzly bear or an 
ellc, we found a little hut, built of pine-boughs and 
a few rough boards clumsily hewn out of small 
trees with an axe. The hut was covered with snow 
many feet deep, excepting only the hole in the roof 
which served for a chimney, and a small pit-like 
place in front to permit ^ress. The occupant ' 
came fortli to hail us and solicit whisky and 
tobacco. He was dressed in a suit made entirely 
of flour-sacks, aud was curiously labelled on various | 
parts of his person “Best family flour, extra.” His 


head was covered by a wolBs skin drawn from the 
brute’s head — with the e:ir.s standing erect in a 
liorco alert mannov. He was a most extraordinary 
object, and told us he had not aeon a human being 
for four raontlis. He lived oil btau' and elk meat 
ijud flour, laid in during his short summer. Emi- 
grants in the season paid him a kind of ferry-toll. 
I asked him how ho passed Ids time, and he went 
to a barrel and produced Nicholas MicMeby sad. 
Piohdeh I found ho knew thorn almost by, heart. 
He did not know, or seem to cave, about tlm author ; 
but lie gloried in fkiin Weller, despDed .Squoers, 
and would probably h.ave taken the latter’s scalp 
with great skill and cheerfulness. For Mr Winkle 
he had no feeling but contempt, and, in feet, re- 
garded a fowling-pieco as only a toy for a scpuiw. 
Ho had no Bible ; and perhaps if he practised in 
Ids rude savage way all Dickens taught, he might 
less have felt the want oven of that companion.’ 
Of Dickens’ success udth more polished readem, it 
■W'ill be euilicient to say tlmt an Amoricun publisher 
thought it worth his while to give 1dm, lor Gearcie 
Hilvermarbs Explanation aud A Holiday liomanoe, 
which, combined, only occupied the space of one-half 
of his monthly mimher.s, and which took him only , a 
few days to compoai!, the sum of a thousand pounds. 

One statement will appear to many of Dickens' 
hearers as very surprising. During the latter 
course of his readings, he learned limn all hy 
heart, so as to have no mechanical drawbaok in : 
looking for the words. ‘I have tested,’ says he, 
‘all the serious passion in them by everything 1 
know ! made the humorous points much move 
humorous; corrected any utterance of ceitain 
words ; cultivated a self-possession not to be dis- 
turbed ; and anado myself master of the situation.’ 
It is no wonder that ho took such pains with 
what was bearing for 1dm more golden fruit than 
even the most popular of his writings ; and this, 
too, in England only, -which was destined in 
this matter to fall short indeed of .the Hesperian 
crop that awaited * him in America. At first, it 
was AmstraBa that seemed likely to secure his 
services — an olfer of ten thousand pounds having 
bcou made to him to read there for eight months ; 
hut in the end he decided upon America, and though 
even still . better terms were there proposed to 
idm, to take the risk, of the undertaking solely 
upon his oM'n shoulders. The event more than, 
justified big choice. During the six months he 
remained on the other side of the Atlantic, not- ' 
withstanding the enormous expenses (upwards of 
thirteen thousand pounds) inoideutnl to his read- 
ings, he cleared no less a sum than twenty thou- ' 
sand poniuls ! Tim chief difficulty of his agent 
vraa to'dispoBo of the tickets to legitimate „ pur-: , 
chiisers, for though he made it a rule never to 
sell more than six to any one person; the; speonla- 
tors hired men to buy for them, and made it almost 
imxmssible to hear liim •without paying such, prices • 
as seem fabulous. In many eases five pounds were 
paid for a three-doUar seat. Det one scene suffice : ■ 
for all : ' " At Brooklyn, I am going to read in Mr 
Ward Beecher’s chapel, the only building thore 
available for the pmpose. You 'must uuderstaud 
that Brooklyn is a kind of sleeping-place for Hew 
York, and is supposed to be a great place in the 
money way. 'Vve lot the soals pew by pew ! the 
pulpit is taken down for iny scrami and gas ! and 
I appeiu' out .of tlio vestry in canonical form ! 
These ecclesiastical entertainments come oil’ on tlie 
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evenjngs of the letli, 17th, 20tli, and 21st of the pre- acquainted. Tlttoiigh dint of hard hmia-work, he 
Btet month.” Hi.s first letter after returning to may he said to have perished hefore Ms, time. He 
Jfetv York (0th of January), made additions to the suddenly sunk on the evening of .Tmie ,9, 1870, 
“ ■ “Each evening an enormous paaaiiig away at the age of fifty-eight years and 

mo and my state-carriage Ibnr months. 


Brooklyn pictnre. 
ferry-hoat will convey . 

(riot to mention half-a-do2en wagons, and any ^ — — — — — — ■ 

nmnliBr of people, and a few score of horses), across THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

the river to Brooklyn, and wiU.hrmg me back ohawpr ^iir— •disencha.nthpnt 

again,: The sale of tickets there was an amazing . c,HAraER siir.-DiSENonANTsrENT. 

scene. The noble anny of speculators are now fur- Kiceabd MiLnANK did not return to Eosebank 
nWied (this is literally true, and I am quite serious), either that day or the next, , and by that time 
each man, with a straw mattress, a little hag of all Hilton knew it. His disappearance, though 
bread and meat, two blankets, and a bottle of by no means mysterious, since he had announced 
whiskv. With this outfit, they lie down in line his intention to depart, was a much debated topic, 
on the pavement thowhole of the night before the At the Sans Souci, among the older members, 
tickets.aresold; generally taking up their position there was a good deal of lifting of eyebrows and 
at about ten. It being severely cold at Brooklyn, shaking of bends : ‘There was something more 
they amade an immense bonfire in the street— a behind, you might depend upon, it, Whioli would 
narrow street of wooden houses— which the police not be long in coming out.’ The less prudent 
turned out to extingui.sh. A general fight then prophets even entreated their friends, in whispers, 
tookirlace; from which the people farthest olf in to mark their words: ‘It would he presentlydis- 
the line rushed bleeding when they saw any chance covered that John Milbank was “let in ” for a 
of ousting others neai'er the door, put their mat- heap of money' through his scapegrace brother, 
tresses in the spots so gained, and held on by the The younger men were (as they imagined) more 
irimrails. At eight in the morning Dolby appeared charitable: it was their openly expressed ophlion 
with the tickets in a portmanteau. He waslim- that Dick had been signalled elsewhere by the 
Biediately saluted with a roar of ‘Halloa! Dolby! flutter of a petticoat, and that they would see him 
SovOharley has let you;have the carriage, has he, hack again m ten days, or a fortnight ,at farthest. 
Dolby? How is he, Dolby?; Don’t drop the He was impressionable, but his fervour was apt 
tickets, Dolhy! Book alive,, Dolbyj &c. ;’ in the to cool within a very limited, time, In the mean- 
midst of which he proceeded to business, and con- while, he was much missed, and genuinelyvre- 
cluded(as xisual) by giving universal dissatisfaction.’” gretted, in the card-room, uotwithstariding that 
At no reading did lie clear less than, three hundred he had left no debts behind Imn. His handsome 
and fifteen pounds, while at New'York the net profits face had been pleasant to look upon, his reckless 
sometimes reached five hundred pounds. Upon the talk had had a gonial glow about it, : though but 
whole, it may be calculated that his readings in too often from forbidden fires. Some, even held 
America and England must have realised for him him as witty as old Eoberts, though he, hod not 
little less than forty-five thousand pounds, It is that dry manner with him which makes a little • 
not too mu oh to say, however, that in the end they joke go such a long way. It was agreed on all 
cost him his life. The fatigue, incident to these hands that Dennis Blake knew more about Mil- 
dramatic performances — for such they leaUy wore — bank’s whereabouts than he chose to tell, and he 
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Milbank did not offer to jjay for it, which Thorne 
was by no means in a position to do. 

As time went on, and still no news came of 
the missing man, public opinion set in against 
his brother upon this account — that he did not 
pay Richard’s debts j though, as a matter of fact, 
bo had not the money. His business, for the 
preaenti wus crippled, and indeed wa.s going on on 
credit, though there was little doubt of its even- 
tuab recovery, 

• Thorne -did not hesitate to tell his daughter of 


'Nothing; unless I hear it from hk own lips.' 
She rose, and walked slowly to the door ; then 
dragged herself up-stairs to her own room ; and 
having shut herself in, dropped into a chair, and 
hurst into a pas.siou of tears. 

'0 Richard, Richard, you are breaking a heart 
that only boats for you !’ 

She came down an hour afterwards and re.sumed. 

: her w'ork as though nothing had happened ; her 
eyes, her e£iw, were quick as ever, hut all that they 
took in shaped itself with reference to her lost 
lover: the ‘ perialialde ’ ink, in esperimonts with 
which her father chanced to be engaged that morn- 
ing, reminded her of Richard’s vows ; so fixed 
and stable to all seeming, and yet so un.stable and 
lleeting ; nay, the parallel was even more complete, 
for in neither case was tlmro any fading away, but, 
•in a moment, nB w'as blank on heart and paper. 
The very wintry wind that huddled the snow 
against the window-pane seeined to breath cold 
ferewells, not from the grave, but woi'se, from lips 
estranged! 

Herbert Thorne Iniew nothing of such thoughts. 
He had forgotten, or perliaps hud never known, 
what grief women are capable of concealing ; what 
mortal wounds they will hide from kith and kin, 
rather than confess their pain, when a once-loved 
hand has inflicted them. Wlien Maggie said hhat: 
she would never credit that Richard had forsaken 
her tiR he tokl her so hiinself, her father had 
believed her. 

If .this man should die, then, she would be a 
mourner for him through all her, youthful days; 
and if he lived, and should return to claim her 
promise, she would he a mourner still — for her 
own sake. Beneath the engraver’s methodical 
manner and outspoken Ways, there lay a heart, 
limited, indeed, in the sphere of its affection^ but 
tender ns a girl’s towards all it did love, and that : 
all was Maggie. He had home , misfortune, dis- 
appointment m Ills most cherished hopB% and 
bitter humiliations in his calHng, withont a- mur- 
mur ; but they had sat their marK upon his being: 
he felt old age creepiii" on apace, and something 
worse than old age; he had had warningfi, unre-r 


all this ; but he might have spared his breath 
while her Rich.ard was ahsent, and his fate uii' 
known, all talk to his dis] 


sparagemont was wasted. 

She did not believe that he had gone away from 
her of his own free will, hut feared for his personal 
B.afety ; and while .such an anxiety was on her 
miiHl, what mattered tradesmen’s bills ! 

At Last .a day arrived which was destined to 
give her father a tremendous advantage. 

'Maggie,’ said ha one morning, us they were 
at; tlieir: work together, ‘ what would make you 
believe that Richard had given you up V 
She was so paid how that .she could scarcely 
grow paler ; hut uiatead of pursuing her occupation, 
as it was her wont to do when the engraver pressed 
, this theme, she desisted from it at once ; her trem- 
bling fmgers h,ad refused their oifice. 

‘You have some news, father ; what is it 1’ 

'That cheque has been p,aid into tlio Loudon 
bank.’ 

‘I don’t understand,’ said she faintly : she did 
understand, poor soul, being well enough acquainted 
with such matters. 

‘ Why, the hundred pounds that John gave to 
his brother on the night of his departure. It was 
an , open cheque, hut p.ayahlcs to order ; and it has 
just come in with Richard’s signature on the hack 
bf 'it. A man must be alive, you know, to sign 
a cheque. It is plain, therefore, that Richard is 
alive.’ ' 

'Thank God,’ murmured Jlaggie humbly; but 
it was not a feri'eut ejaculation : the alternative, 
indeed, was not in her c.tso to he fervently 
welcomed. 

,‘It was very stuind of John,’ continued the 
engraver, .‘not to stop the cheque ; but I suppose 
he was afraid of olfeudiug his brother. He has 
nlready telegraphed^ it seems ; and the reply from 
the hank is that it was imesented hya stranger; 
so there is no clue. Only the fact is now certain 
that Richard is alive, and, for reasons of his own — 
and I have no doubt veij' good ones — has no ivish i 
to have any communication with you.’ | 

. There was a long piiuse, then Maggie said : ‘Can i 
I see. tlie cheque?' 

: t.it ig .here, my child ; I asked John to send it 
for your oWn satisfaction.’ . : , 

. Her satisfaction ! : Hoes the : sMp-captaitt xise 
that phrase , when he writes to teR some widowed 
mother that her only lad. has perished in dhe piti- modest hope; lay shattered witliin him; Maggie, 
less sea f ; If Richard had really signed that cheque, was thoroughly resolved to sacrifice herself to ran 
he was not dead indeed, but it •was almost certain idoly with front of brass and feet. .ofs clayfVttO ! 
proof Ibat he had deserted her. She took it from thro-xv herself a-way upon a selfish reprobate. ’ He 
her father, and with practised and tearless eye Lad felt very bitter about it, as -well as sad, but the 
e.xamined the endofsemeiit, It was her lover’s-— bitterness was over now, and the sadness had 
or wlmt once had been her lover’s — hand : no turned to blank despair. If he .had toW. her all 
forger could have ever deceived her there, tliis, she -would, perhaps have flung her atems about 

• Are you con-vinced at last, my poor lassie ?’ him, and confessed her error. But ho was reticent 
inquired the engraver tenderly, by habit, and besides, too worn and broken in spirit 

‘That Richard signed this cheque? Yes, father.’ to risk a new repulse. Silence may be golden, but 
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lioTsr ittanyalife lias been worse tlian lost, wlieii will you not step in for siielter till the stonn is 
one word of nature’s promptings wouMliave saved over?’ 

: ;ft! " ‘I am used to had weather— and worse ! ’ 

■ It was Maggie’s custom every afternoon to answered the girl, with a treinhling of the lips 

repair to Eosehank, generally in her father’s com- that was meant for a cynical smile, 

pany, about the time when John returned home ‘ But your child ? ’ urged Maggie tenderly, 
from hnsines.s to inq.iiire if there were any newaof The girl hurst into tears. ‘ Yes ; my child has 
Biclmrd ; and at the usu al hour, she rose, and put a right to shelter in that house,’ answered she with 
on her shawl and bonnet. : vehemence ; ‘ and I am going there to claim it.’ 

‘ Won’t you go with me, father ? I am sure yon ‘ Of whom V inquired Maggie faintly, 
have been working long enough : yon look tired ‘ Of its lather. You say you are known there, 
and pale. It has ceased snowing, and the fresh air Can you tell me, then, whether Mr Milbank has 
will do yon good.*’, returned?’ . , ; 

i ‘ Not to-day, Maggie.’ ‘MrMilbankI’ M.aggie’B heart felt like a stone ; 

: His words were always few, and decisive ; hut if her limbs trembled beneath her. ‘Which Mr 
her thoughts had not been elsewhere — ^hoping Milbank?’ 

against hope that John might have something com- ‘Are there two?’ answered the girl simply, 
feting. to tell her — she would have noticed that ‘I only know of one. I have not seen him for 

his tone was very tremulous. When she left the weeks, nay, months ; and I have been ill and 

house, he went to the ■window, and followed her weak, and dared not ■\vrite, and now they teE me 
with his eyes to the comer offthe street; then he has gone away, no one knows whither.’ 
fiighing, resWed his seat, hut not his toil. He sat ‘ Ho you mean Eichard Milbank ? ’ 

him down to think — but to think was to be full of ‘ 0 yes. Who else? Ton are known at Eoss- 

) sorrows and leiiden-eyed despairs. We lavish our hank, you say, and must know him.’ 
pity, both in Efe and books, upon the disajipQint- ‘ Tes ; I know him,’ answered Maggie gravely. ■ 

ments of youth aud the unhappiness of lovers; It had taken her years to do so, but the recog- 

.but. we ought to reserve it rather for . those who, nition had come at last : he stood before Eer a 
without the strength of ymrth to support them, faithless breaker of women’s hearts, 
havelost not only happiness, but hope itself. ‘Have I done imsehief?’ cried the girl in 

klosipe.'waa a rapia walker, and when she had affrighted tones. ‘Are you his sisterj that you look 
cleared the town, she saw before her on the road a so pained and .angry?’ . 
woman going in the same direction : her steps ‘No; I am nothing to him, nor he to me.’ 

: were. slow hecause of some burden that slie carried, ‘But you can teU me if it is true that he has 

. and she seemed to progress with difficulty. Where left us — liis babe, the very imago of himself— -look: 
could-epe he going, thought Maggie, BO late in the you!’ She drew her cloak aside, that Maggie 
.dull dark Mtomoon, and when the laden clouds might look upon the diild; and she did so, but 
were menacing more snow so unmistakably ? At witli such a hard and searching gaze, that the girl 
each of the scattered villas on the way, she expected shrunk back from her, exclaiming: ‘You would 
to see her stop, and it was with genume compassion not Imrt him ? ’ 
that she olaseived her. pass by the last, save Eose- ‘God forbid ! ’ said Maggie hoarsely, 
bank itseE, whereby she knew she must ho bound ‘Ab, you are kind, and would not tread us 
on a long Journey. By this time she had over- under foot, as some do. ,I am a sinful girl, but 
taken her, and perceived that she was about her then I loved him so, and he loved me, or else he is 
: own age, and very pretty, but painfully. deEcate, perjured.’ Then, with haggard face and eager eyes, 
and evidently of frail and feeble frame. Her she added: ‘Is he leaEy gone? Can ho have 
breast was the cradle of a little babe, whose peevish deserted us for ever, think you?’ 

. iffiries she was vainly endeavouring to soothe. ‘ It is possible,’ answered Maggie slowly. ‘ He 

;t ,..fli,ho,p6.yop are not going far this bitter even- has deserted others,’ 

t&gl ’ .ssid Maggie kindly, ^ ... : ‘ Nay ; but not like me and this one. He was 

echoed the girl suEenly, his father, and he should Imve been my husband ; 

. And huddEngher moak about her, as though with a score of times he vowed to marry me,. I would 
. some , vague intention of concealing her living not come here begging to his door; to shame him 
.' thus, but for his o’vm child’s.: sake; for if the 
The movement was not lost upon Maggie, who mother starve, the bahe must die.’., 
:;,huTOed::OnM;and .preseatlyueaohed Eosebank. As ; ‘You shaE not starve,’ .said Alaggie, 

, ,ahe .turned, to scnfo^ she looked hack, and ‘Will his people, yonder; help ns, think you?’ . 

.sawv.fhat jthe girl.had: stop Perhaps she . ‘I don’t know. .You must ndt go there come, 

had meant to heg at^the cottage, aud would now back with me, and shew me where you Eve.’ 

; be .. dotetrcA; from doing, .so .by seeing her enter ? ‘ It is a verypoor plaoe/hesitated -the other : .‘they 

Maggie gmuced at the threatening sky, and her have turned us out of the rooms he took for me.’ 
h^rt.smoteher for.the.evanescenoe of herpity for ‘No matter how poor it he; let ms see it.’ 

pow or^uw and her innocent ohfld ; and, And yielding to her stronger will, the sobbing girl 
jnstesd of Jinging'the heE, she waUsed hastEy turned back towards the town, 
back and, addressed her, , . Within an hour of leaving her father’s house, 

‘Did you want anythum, my good, girl?? said. mS stood once more be&e Vdoor; hut in 
,She. I am known at yonder hoaSe, (md,oaa pro., that time a revolutiou had taken place 'vidthm her 
cure you theae, at least; a meal, if you'^ana in mind that years of ordinary events could not have 
nsed of it* 1 effeoted. It was as if to the wound of which she 

‘I am not hungry, thank yon,’ Was the 'cold had «ie actual cautery had been sud- 

, . , , , " . , ' denly appEed, and though etEl suffering tortures. 

But :see J it has abeady begun to snow agaiii j aha felt in a manner cured. To think that all the 
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while Eiohard had heen imying liia vows to her, 
and protesting his fidelity, he had been promising 
marriage to imother, was a wflcctitm that turned 
her wholesome blood to gall. The very remeni- 
hrancB of his caresses was hateful to her, now that 
she knew that they had been, lavished elsewhere. 
Iguorant of the world, though so sagacious in more 
than one of its useful callings, his iiilidelity appeared 
to her something jnonsfcroua and abnormal. Had 
her position in life been a luore lowly oile, or if it 
had beeh higher, or if her biinging-up, oven in her 
own condition, had been less exceptional, sho would 
have been spared the shock of this revelation, mul 
also, perhaps, would have missed its le.sson ; hut 
her knowledge of life was im inferior to that of 
most girls of her own age as her intelligence was 
superior. How different she was from them may 
be best gathered from tlie fact, that as soon as tiie 
* sudden passion-fiuah had passed, and reason hud 
time to assert itself within her, she forgave her 
imconseioua rival, or rather coni'esaed to herself that 
she had nothing to forgive. Her first impulse had 
been to get the girl away from Eosebank, in order 
to save herself from a public mortification; hut her 
honest heart had since been moved towards her 
with genuine pity. If she herself hud been deceived 
by Eich-ard— against whom every voice was warning 
her— was this poor girl to he blamed for having 
become his victim ? Nay, if her tale was true, might 
not Eichard, had it not been for lier own sake— .she 
would not say ‘for the love of her,’ for she now 
ignored it—have redressed her wrong, and married 
heiv so , that in, a manner was not she herself to 
blame for this poor giiTa desertion 1 Henceforth, 
at all events, she would do her best to serve her 
and her innocent child. In good actions, it has 
been said, the most wretched of niankind can find 
some comfort ; our own cup of hitteruess seems 
not so bitter when we strive to make that of others 
more palatable. Moreover, terrible as was this 
revelation to herself, the effects of it, she could 
not .but reflect, would be welcome to her father, to 
whose loving appeals she had hitherto refused to 
listen ; she would henceforward make np for her 
undutifulnesa by obedience to his every wish,;, 
indeed, for the future, what wishes could she ever 
entertain not in accordance with his own 1 Side 
by side, they, would work together, undissooiated 
; by ' any secret , thought .' she would give herself 
iheari and sonl; to him, sympathise with his aims, 
second them all she could, and if they should be 
successful, strive to find some happiness in his 
.triumph. 

' Header, has it not sometimes happened to you, 

, when you have had occasion to resolve particularly 
■ upon: a . course of conduct, when your plans are 
laid; and the, circumstances for which they ate 
. prepared lie, as it seems, plainly before you— the 
same as they .did; yesterday, and the day before, 
without a hint of: changer— tliat aE this forethought: 
has gone for nothing, or only for what thought is 
worth which can never be put in practice. Does 
it not seem,’ I say, as thpugh Eate were jealous of 
feeble man’s proposals, and resolute to flout them ? 
While Maggie has her hand upon the door of 
home, where aU that happens is known to her so 
well, and go^s on with such methodical iterationi 
an empty carriage driyes swiftly up to it, and stops, 
‘Is this Mr 'Thorne’s house, please, miss?’ asks 
the coachman. 

‘Yes,’ says she, surprised, but not alarmed; why 


should : she. be ? , :*Have you , auy message for 
him?’-- ' 

‘No, miss ; but I have got luy orders to wait 
heiu for my master, Dr Naylor, who has been sum- ; 
moned to see him.’ 

‘Summoned to see him! W-bat about?’ cried 
'agrie, rinmng nervously at the bell. 

‘Well, 1 don’t rightly kiiow, hiiss ; but the, roan 
from the chemist’s shop came running: down to us, 
tenmihutes ago, to say as Mr Thorne in Mitchell 
Street was took with a stroke. Bte told 6m Cook 
it was Bummut of paralyisis.’ 

OHAMEIi SIV,— SrSUCK DOiVH. 

We hear much of the contrasts between rich 
and poor, and, Heaven knows, tliey are sharply 
defined and umni.stakable enough ; but there is 
another contrast not so defined, and therefore 
not so patent, in the social positions of our fellow- 
men, but whiclfeiu the end is often as deplorable. 
This is causfid^by the presence, or absence, of 
what is vulgarly termed ‘ an independence that 
is, the possession of some sum of money, small , 
or great, which is their own, and on which they 
can fall back upon for support in case of need. 
The barri.ster in good practice lives, during the 
holidays, next neighbour, at some seaside resort, , 
to the country gentleman, who has chanced to : 
bring his wife and children to the same place, 
The way of living of their two families is alinost 
identical; you would set them down as being 
in the enjoyment of somewhat, similar incomesp 
and very likely it may be so. Yet the difference, 
between their pecuniary positions is in reality 
as great, perhaps greater than that which exists 
between the barrister and the humble lodging- 
house keepier of whose apartments he is the tem- 
porary tenant Tor, if he sickens, or his practice 
falls away, poverty and want soon begin to press 
him sore ; wliilo, if he dies, ruin too often seizes 
upon those he has so tenderly mutnred, only to 
fool their fate the harder when it thus befalla 
On the other hand, should the country gentleman 
decease, his girls have only his personal loss to 
deplore ; it is not the prop of the house that lias 
been snatched away from them ; in. the matter 
of material prosperity, they are os they were ; 
while the daughters of their neighbour' aremo 
more their etpials, but will have to, work for 
scanty pay; for strangers, from youth to age.: .The 
occurrence is so common, that it excites but little 
remark. ‘I see Brown of the Chancery Bar, or 
Brown the doctor, or Brown the vicar (as . the,: 
case may be), is dead,' we say : ‘I fear those nice 
girls of his rviil ho left but badly oif,’ 

Yet, but yesterday, Bro'wn, ,to all outward seejUT 
ing, was as prosperous a.s his friend Brown the 
county niapstrate, and it would have . beeni the, 
height of presumption to pity his girls. Of coutsb 
folks say ; ‘ Why did he not insure: his life ?’ and ; 
iwobabiy to some small exteut — leas than he should 
Iiavo done, but uot much les-s, perhaps, considering 
what responsibility he would have incurred ro 
irodortakuig a great premium — he did inaiii'e it 
At all events, that little provision does. hut servo 
to break tlie faU of the suddenly descending 
Browns. , , ' ■ 

This reflection, indeed, would sadden us more 
if the downfall was less sudden and complete, 
since as it is they all go ‘rmder,’ as it were, 
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’ immediately ; tlie raiiks ol' society close tig, and little had. toiled by the sick man’s hod all day without 
or nothing more iaheard o£ them, iinleBS, indeed, one leaving him for aii hour. He was not on any 
of their numher happens to he fortunate enough account to he_ ‘worried’ or made, ‘to think,’ the 
td he taken into the family circle (yet not quite doctor had said; so her talk had been alwaj’s 
inside) of the country Browns — as their governess, eheorfnl; she had sung to him his favourite soum 
This sad dillhrence of lot doe.s not. commonly take —which her mother had taught her when a child 
place in the professional class while the bread- —as soon as he was strong enough to hear them 
winner is yet alive ; he may fail in brain or without tears ; she bad read to him also, whenever 
health a little without losing his means of liveli- he had felt inclined, making up for the hours thus 
hood altogether— indeed, in the case of Brown the idly spent by work in her own room at night ; 
vicar they remain to him, even if he he bed- and John Milbaiik had called everyday, and sat 
ridden, and in other ca.ses the invalid's friends and with the old man, especially : through that time 
associates ‘rally round him,’ and something is done when Maggie was conipellod to go oi;t to dispose 
for the afflicted man ; but in the lower middle of the proceeds of her handiwork, or for health’s 
class— that of the mechanic who works for weeldy sake for a breath of fresh air. It was a hard life 
^ragc— a serious illness is almost as bad- as a death- for her, yet in some respects, like all lives spent in 
'bIbWi' There is hut one step from competence the path of dutj'-, it had not been without benefit 
to penury. It is small comfort, even to a selfish to herself. She had learned from it that her 
man, thus situated, to reflect that this misfortune affection for Biohard had not only been misplaced, 

■ is liable to occur not to him alone, but to nineteen- hut selfish ; and though it still existed within 

twentieths of tho.se in his own calling. The little her, it was to be from henceforth subordinate to 
‘independence’ is almost nnknowu amou" them, filial duty. Suppose she had married, and been 
while the advantages of the ‘ benefit club’ belong forbidden by her husband to tend this beloved 
to a class below. parent — would all Richard’s protestations of devo- 

1^ therefore, that Herbert tion to heradf, even had they been genuine, have 

Thorne was stricken down by sudden sickness, consoled her, or acquitted, her conscience for that 
the fortunes of the little household began to nndiitiful desertion ? The doctor’s : questions as to 
collapse Hither than to wane. His weekly income the cause of her father’s seisure had quivered like, 

■ had been better than that of many an unbeneficed a barbed arrow in her very heart. Did he suffer 

ddrgyman, though it was largely taxed to defi-ay the from any mental trouble? ‘Was be grieving for 
expenses of soientiftc experiments ; and now it was a disappointment, ot had he hem for any Ungth 
absolutely wfl. There was no in-comiug at all, of time in expectation of some calamity ? She 
but all-waa outgoing— save what Maggie, who had answered in the negative, hut something within 
the duty of siok-nurse to perform, could earn with her seemed to protest against her words. Without 
her hands. It is the consideration of oases of this acknowledging to herself that she had been the 
kind—which are as common as the toothache— cause of hia misfortune, her whole soul was bent 
which makes one smile contemptuously when the upon reparation; and in 'the praotioe of self- 
man of ‘independent ’ means talks about ‘hard sacrifloe, she had found a balm for many things, 
times,’ for he can never know what they are. Only at first, the shadow of the corning Want, 

Maggie was very clever and assiduous ; did not of the inevitable hour in which her slender purse 
waste lier wita: or wages, like her . father, upon should not contain a coin, threw gloom upon her 
impracticable theories ; would have been tbe best soul. What gloom, then, must it needs be throw- 
helpraate and home-ruler that a diligent man ing upon him who, lying upon his sick-bed with 
could have taken to his bosom; and could have helpless hands, had little else to occupy his 
maintained herself at all times were health hut thoughts! Yet, Binco he never spoke of it, and 
granted to her ; hut the burden that was now. cast always had a smile for her, she had begun to hope 
.upon her willing shoulders was greater than they that Fate, while striking liim with so pitiless a 
could hear, The rout of the house, for : one thing, hand, had deadened her father’s capabilities of pain 
would have swallowed up half her gains and in this respect, and that, like aehild, ho took all 
there were her father and the servant tofeed; and that, was given to him, without concern as to the 
the doctor do. pay, and— — But the list of what source from' which it came; that: Nature herself 
•haS'.'to be .provided for even in the most humble had hacked the doctor’s orders,: that the invalid 
household fe alonB one, and would weary the com- was not to he ‘made to think.’ It was hot i long, : 
fortehle reader;: albeit every item of it as it flashed however, before she was undeceivedi On the very 
on poor. Male’s mind; was. not: merely a wearisome first day that the engraver was moved : down-stair.s ; 
detail, hut; mflicted a^. p as real and painful Into, the sitting-room, he looked about him with a . 
as the most sentimental woe ever endured by a surprised and troubled air, : . - 
heroine of romance. ‘Maggie, darling,’ he whispered feebly, ‘ how is 

She had found her father prostrate and power- it that all is here as when I loft it ? ’ 
less on his bed, unable even to shape her name, , ‘IVhy not, dear father? What should not he 
though he looked at her with au eloquence of love bere ? ’ 

and sori’QW thakSvent beyond fill power of words. He pointed to the costly scientific instruments 
And ot £h 0 end Of the temhla three months that which he loved as Norman William loved the 'foil 
followed, so far from being * himself sgMn,’ of deer. ‘ These would have brought money, darling, 
which Dr Naylof had given her bnpes,’ bd had not and you must have needed it sadly. How is it you 
yet wholly recovered the use of his Jlmhs— the have managed without it?’ 
power of getting about and" heteing himself— - Mamie’s cheek shewed a faint blush in spite of 
while, whether that once deft and- di^eut'.ii^t herself. ‘"I borrowed a little,’ answered she; ‘we 
hand should ever regain, its ouiming at all, was are to repay the loan as soon as you are able to 
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still disobedient to Im will. ‘That is but poor: we should need to do so. It is so unpleasant to 
security,’ siched he : ‘ thera is but one man that I talk about money hiatters, even, if oneb friend is 
know of who would have advanced «a anything ever so kind— and indeed I think John was as 
upon it.’ embarro-ssed 03 myself.’ 

‘ IVell, father, he has done it, so what matters? _ ‘ Don’t you think thnt.was hecause he was dcal- 
Dr Naylor saya you are not to worry yourself about ing with you, Maggie ? When he coiwea to mention 
business affairs.’ it to myself he will have no such shyness.’ 

‘ It does not worry me to talk of John Milbank j Very likely, father,’ answered she quietly : ‘a: 
it does me good,’; . man understands a man so much hotter than he 

Maggie blushed deeper than ever ; hia words had understands a wonian.’ 
a meaning for her which she strove to ignore. Then Maggie worked on in silence with nimble 

‘Toll me all about it, darling, from the first’ fingers, and the old man moved slowly about the 
‘When you were first taken ill, father, I could room among Ms favourite instruments, touching 
think of nothing else but that, and the question of this and that in an absent and preoccupied maniMir. 
how we should pay our way did not trouble me; ‘Jolui tells me that nothing has been heard of 
besides; the doctor told me that you would soon his hrotlierj Maggie,’ said ha at last; ‘you have 
be well again. But ,pre.sently one little bill heard nothing yourself, I conclude ; no fetter, nor 
dropped in, and then another ; and we began to anything?’ 

owe for things that we had been used to settle for ‘ I have heard nothing, nor do I espeet to hear/ 
every week. Buoy ’.3 wages fell due too, and it was her calm reply. 

seemed right to pay them before anything; and ‘And if you did?’ asked the engraver with 
stiwll as they were, they took my last shilling.’ significance, 

‘ My poor Maggie ! ’ ‘Ifidid, it would make no difference, father ; 

‘ Then the man called for the quarter’s rent, and I would never marry Bichard now. — ^Don’t ask me 
though ho was civil enough, I knew it would not why,’ added she with vehemence; ‘don’t speak 
be 80 the nest time; and others called who were to me upon the subject, if you would spare mo 
not so civil, , I had no idea how hard some folks pain ; but if it is any comfort to yon to know it ; 

could be.’ Kicluird’ Here something seemed to ehoke 

‘But others were kind, Maggie ; tell mo about her speech, and she laid her hand upon hcrbosoni; 
that.’ iw if in pain. 

‘John was very kind, father. Ho pretended that ‘‘What! you love him no longer?’ cried the 
the price of goods, such, as I .supply, was raised in engraver with eager joy. 

the market, and oflered to dispose of them at ‘ I did not say that,’ e.tclaimed Maggie passion- 
higher : prices ; but I saw through that ’—here her ately ; ‘ 1 wish to Heaven I could ! But do not fear 
voice began to tremble a little — ‘and declined the that I will ever be his wife.’ 
aid that was but alma, however delicately bestowed.’ The old man tottered towards her, and stooping 
‘And about the loan, Maggie?' continued the down, kissed her bowed forehead.. ‘The doctor 
old man (for he looked old indeed now) after a long need not come again to, see me, darling; your 
silence,: during which ho regarded her, while she words have done me more good than all his drugs.’ 
worked on as usual, with yearning eyes. ‘How If it was so, the cure was obtained at the 

was it he came to lend this money ? ' expense of the physician : as the mesmerist gives 

‘I think he saw that' I was greatly troubled his own vital force to eke out that of his patient, 
father j niid once; when I went out to pay some so Maggie, it seemed, had parted with heart and 
one who had been very importunate, an instalment hope to give them to her father, for the girl had 
of his bill; I found the whole had been already fainted at her desk, 
settled by an unknown hand. When I taxed John 

with having paid it, he at first denied it, and then ■ 

insisted that he was j^our debtor. You had lent A II ALLXTCINATION. : , 

hmtiKcle money, he said, years ago, through which j. j • • > t, • -rb: .r ' 

he had made his fortune, and since he was his My aunt and eousins were going to Brighton for 
heir, John owed it 1 /oM.' several weeks, and had asked me down to see them. 

‘ But the money was paid, Maggie.’ As I was not certain on which day they intended to 

‘So Itold him, father; but he answered that leave London, I thought I should coll at my uncle’s 
the obligation remained, and that, at all events, he house in Westend Square, and inquire. When :1; 
must iiismt on your aoceptiiig from him a loan rang the bell, the door was opened by a tall woman 
to the same animmt as the debt oripially incurred, respectably dressed in gray. She did not look at 

sin wy 

parted with your books or instruments, they would fifty* . . Her features lyerp good, Jiut mascuLiie, and 
be sold at a great sacrifice, and that, besides, you she was very pale, but her paleness was not un- 

would bo crippled for the want of them, when you healthy. To iny inquiry if Mrs was at home, 

should recovori:: So at last I took the money.’ • .: shesaid: ‘No; they have all gone; ’and before I had 
‘Why, that was a hundred pounds, lass. I time to ask when they left, the door was shut, I 
know not how. it can ever be repaid/ adffed he, ]jnew that my uncle did not intend leaving 'town, 
lootang at her wmtMly. i,* t it, ^ till the dissolntion of parliament, and that, when 

W8 family were tom Lme, ho generally staid at 

ft by histalmenls thLl suited yo’u j^nd he f f ^ ^ search of him. I 

I have, spent but very little of it ; only, I thought fnnnd he was staying there, but was not in. I 
it better to accept John’s offer, handsome as it Was, then went to his club, but was unable to find him. 
rather than be applying to him again and again, if I wished to know when 1 was expected at Brighton ; 
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told it was very foolisli of me not to have informed 
the police of what I had seen. The reader may 
judge for himself whether I was more to blame 
than those I did inform. 


DANGER. 

TO TODR OnA.Pl’EES,--QnAI'l’EE ni. 

fMv.wowli yon ’re in hide, Masterton. A pleasure- 
voyagej with the cluiiico of a rattling perceiituge. on 
the projite of the transaction at tlm end of it, would 
he a deal more in niy line than measurhig out wet 
sand with a ten-foot rod, or henriiiji; the thump of 
thiit monotonous old monlcey-engine here,’ said 
Loary, very disconsolately, as he and liis oonirado 
O’Dwyer stood beside me on the quay, imfiing at 
their freshly kindled cheroots, and watching the 
approach of the Suwamw, her sharp prow llbiging 
np a miniatnre fountain, into the snpEy air aa she 
out swiftly : through the .water. Such, however, 
was not to ho tho case, since I was to he accom- 
panied hy the German plerfc in 8peot.icles, and by 
ionr or. :ftve. Parpehters br shipwrights, of whom 
two weip ; English, and whose duty it would bo to 
direct the cohBtrnotiqn of the raft, when the timber 
sboiild have bean dragged down to the heach. I 
made Bonle laughing response to the discontented 
young Irishman, and then proceeded to summon 
Ali Sahib, ■who was sitting cross-legged on Jiis little 
square of blue carpet, under the shadow of the 
nearest shed, and telling his amber heads with aa 
nmoh : 0 f eerene composure as if the vessel in which 
we were to omhark was not close at hand. The 
Summw came steaming on, malting hut a brief 
stoppage at our tiny wliarf ; and as soon as I and 
my scanty baggage, with the rvorlcmen and the 
interijreter, were on board, the order to cast off wa.s 
given, and the splash of the paddles mingled with 
tlie clieor which some of onr good-natured labourers 
set up, while Messrs M'Phinn, Learyj and O'Dwyer i 
stood waving their hands in token of adieu. 

I was in: high spirits, for not merely did the 
venture promise well, but the post-courier had, two 
days since, brought ine along latter from ICate ; 
and the deat girl’s fond words, and the often re- | 
newed assuraliqb: that she ‘ remembered mo night 
and day ;in. her thoughts; and in her prayers,’ had] 
evoked iier fair finite before my mental vision, a.s 
if to ebinfort lie in lUy exile. I bad hope, too, | 
great hope, that our engagement might prove a less 
protracted one than it had at first seemed .likely to 
be, for the same mail had brought me a few lineW 
from iny. godfather, Mr Grubstook, in whieli that i 
.eminent , capitalist , congratulated me on the good 
account of my conduct sent in. hy : my ollicial 
superior at Astrakhan, and hinted ■ that when 


n>y temporary appointment as engineerrin-cMefi 
Let me hut do saecessM in the present midor- 
taking, thought I, and there will be, little fear as 
to the speedy fruition of my hopes. These thoughts 
passed through my head as the red rocks and green 
Mots of tho gulf faded in the distance, and as we- 
glided swiftly on, in a south-easterly direction, 
over the shining waters. 

Ali Sahib, sitting a little apart from where I 
stood, was, with Ms graceful turban of pure white, 
his dark rohe, and crimson girdle, a pieturesque 
figure .enough. - Had he been of European race, I 


should have guessed his age to he, forty, or there- 
abouts, but a native of India always looks old for 
his years, and tliore were no gray hairs mingling 
with his long wiry moiiataelie^ and no wrinkles to 
mar tlie smoothnesa of Ms high mid narrow fore- 
head. His swarthy face wore an aspect of nnusnal 
intelligence, and his bright head-like eyes sparkled 
and glowed by contrast with the bushy blaok , eye- 
brows that lowered above them. I fonnd him, :a.s 
tho voyage pirocOeded, tho pattern of all .possible 
attendun-ts. Tho Siiwarrpw, like many Kusaian 
steamers, was ill provided ivith accommodation for 
passengers ; the meals were a scramble, the service 
b.ad and careless, the hertlis none of the host j yet 
.somehow Ali Sahib, in Ids unobtrusive way, took 
cate that my hot colFee and my shaving-water 
should be ready to the moment,' and. in twenty 
petty matters intervened to lighten the ill.s in- 
sepm'able from a sojourn in a slovenly vessel His 
tact and temper seemed faultless, for when I was 
conversationally disposed, I found in him a capital 
talker, full of information regarding India and 
Persia, while ho never intrUdett upon my medita- 
tions when I appeared to pirefor to pace the deck 
alone. He was himself aa uhstemions aa an 
anchorite, cheerfully dining on a few handfuls of 
rice and boiled pulse, washed down with pink 
sherbet, and I noticed that, contrary to the IraMta = 
of most orientals, ho never once indulged in the 
luxury of a pipe. 

‘ Do you see that 1 ' said Ali Sahih, one morning, 
as he pointed out what looked like a hovering 
cloud of fleecy vapour, jiist visible on the eastward 
horizon. ‘That is the maimtain top known as 
Ak-tope, or the White Hill, the only spot in 
the Khivau highlands where there is eternal 
snow. And the blue line yonder is the Persian 
coast, hut so taintiy visible that it .needs an, ex- 
perienced eye to see where laud meets water. Gur 
captain has steered his course miioh to the east, 
meaning, prftbahly, to touch at some port of 
Astrahod before standing in for Mazanderan ; but 
so fer, so good.’ 

My guide’s conjecture piroved correct, and after 
landing on the shore of .Astrahad some bales of 
goods destined for that province, the £r«w«5TOio 
rapidly coasted towards the more mountainous 
country of Mazanderan, and soonwa could seethe 
majestic ktmmits of the craggy Elblirz frowning 
high above the. white beach, and the .dwarf palm- 
trees and cane-brakes of the swampy shore. The 
wind was blowing fre.sldy from the far-olf steppes 
of ■ Tartary and Siberia, and the dancing wavelets 
flashed . like leaping silver in the Sunbeams. Long 
filmy streaks oi cloud stretched themselves across 
the hitherto , unvarying azure of the sky, and to, 
these harbingers of an approaching .change .of,; 
weather : Air Stddb called my attention. 

‘Taila'aiid manes of Timoiir's wild maxes I ’he 
said, smiling ; ‘such, at least, is the name 'which:; 
the wandering Tartars give them, and they are 
reckoned-as a ceitain sign that storms: are about. to . 
Bucceed to the summer, heats.-. . Well, yon English 
have a proverb that it is an ill wind that blows no 
good, and yonder poor folks are probably of tlie 
s!«ne opinion and as he spoke, he pointed out to 
me a row of fishing-craft that lay at anchor, ivith 
■furled sails, under the protection of a jutting reef, 
hut each little felucca having perched at her mast- 
head a scantily attired boy, whoso bare limbs, aa 
he clung to the slender spar, looked like those of a 
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Eionze state. ‘Night and day,’ e.xplained the previously traversed, and here I was astonished at 
interpreter, in answer to iny questions, ‘they keep the dillerence of manners which prevailed between 
watch at this season of the year, hut not for fish, the mountain peasantry and those of the lowlands. 
This is the time when the naphtha, washed from Tiie water-pipes, the invariable adjuncts of an 


its bed by rain and tempest, may be expected to ordinary Persian divan, grew scarcer as- I pro- 

float in. glittering floods upon the surface of the ceoded, and the fragrant scent of the ‘rose-leaf’ 

Caspian. ' Let but a giiinpise be caught of the dull tobacco more and more rare. In some of the 

glimmer, miles away, and every sail is set, and hamlets which we entered the women’s faces were 

every oar out, to hnny on where jar, and gourd, unveiled, though they ran shrieldng to assume 
and pitcher may be filled with the precious oil their coarse yashmacks as soon as they espied a 


and pitcher may be filled with the precious oil their coarse yashmacks as soon as they espied a 
that All.-i-b grants to the gleaning of the poor. So stranger. In some of the cottages, I was sirrprised 
was it ever, ay, before the old days of Rustam and to see a small lamp, of antique shape, kept inces- 
Alrasiab, hefore the days of Nushirwan the King, santly. burning in a sort of niche, such asthat in 
For timea may change, and the . stranger bear rule, which, in the south of Europe, tapers flicker before 
but Persia is Persia still, and cannot alter.’ And the image of .some patron saint ; and once when I 
he ■ tnnred his head away, muttering between his carelessly extinguished a caudle by blowing at the 
teeth some lines of a poetry that even to my un; flame, my hosts for the time being, who' were a 
skilled ear sounded very differently from the widow and her children, set up a cry of horror, and 
flowery verse of Hafiz and Sadi, with which his were duly chidden for this act of insubordination 
memory 'was so amply stored. by my guide, who, however, excused them gently 

We landed at Alleeabad, a little harbour at the enough to me, on the ground of their being poor 
inouth of the Amol, and nestling, as it were, under and untaught people,, among whom a leaven of 
the shadow of the mighty range of the Elburz, ancient superstition yet lingered^ 

Here Herr dross, the German clerk, remained in One thing _ was clear: Ali Sahib’s popularity, 
company with the shipwrights, while I lost no among this simjile race seemed unbounded. . The 
time, under the auspices of All Sahib, in hiring peasants were courteous to me, but there was some- 
horses, and in setting off for the interior. It is thing of veneration in the manner in which they 
unnecessary to say more of the commercial part accosted him which almost puzzled me, - I lemein- 
of my undortaMiig, than that my anticipations bered, however, that in the East; holiness and 
were ' Surpassed by the amount of available learning are synonyms, and that,: no doubt, the 
timber that clothed the steep aides of the hills, moonshee’s elaborate education appearedmarvellous 
ami choked the narrow glens, and by the low price in the eyes of these prirnitive ibrfesters. I admit 
at which these flue tree.s, 'the oak, the elm, the that he did much to win the good-will of those 
walnut, the wEd pear, and the mountain-ash, around him, writing at their request, with magnifi- 
could be bought. The truth was that, save for the cent flourishes of his reed pen as it traversed the 
putpoaesof the charooal-burner.s, who, like Ali Baba thin rice-paper, their long-projected letters to. 
m the story of the Forty Thieves, brought their fuel sons who were grooms or tent-pitchers at Teheran; 
by ass-loads at a time into the hamlets,, where it adjusting dispirtes as to landmarks or inheritances, 
was Used for cooking, wood was in small demand, reconciling sullen husbands to sharp-tongued wives, . 
There was no means of transport by which so and gaining the confidence, as it seemed, of all chib 
ponderous a commodity could bo conveyed to the dren. He could recite poetry, too, to an extent 
untimbered'diatriotain’the middle of the kingdom ; unparalleled among Europeans, and would repeat 
whereas the streams, such as the Amol, would, the tales of Mejnoun, or some wondroxis stories of 
when a freshet should occur, provide a speedy and jinns, afreets, magicians, tyrants, prineesses; and 
economical mode of transit for the felled timber to hidden treasures, with a hundred auditors hanging 
the coast, where rafts could he built, and towing- breatble.ss on his lips as he proceeded in the narra- 
power provided. The wood was considered as the tive. As for the promised minerals, the specimens 
joint property of the village communities, and it which were brought to me were rich enough to : 
■was, thanks to the patient dexterity with which merit a careful scrutiny of the spot whence the 
Ali Sahib bargained with the elders of each petty hematite, the pyrites, and the copper had been of 
municipality, that I succeeded in procuring the trees old extracted. I therefore started for the mountains, 
atu fair market-ratCj while there were plenty of guided by an intelligent peasant, who bora in his 
sharp axes, .with strong arms to wield them, to be hand a polo spiked with iron, . ‘ good,’ as he told me;, 
had lor the : hiring. ' we had imposing . ‘ to beat, oft the bears and wolves that prowled ' in 

■piles of- timber collected on the banks of the Amol, winter about the sheepfolds,’ and which aided him 
ready:;to be floated down as soon as the expected to bound across the many threads of water, often ■ 
rains should :aet in, and the ■mountain torrents be avith. deep channels and; rocky banks, that inter- ; 
sufficiently swollen; to -yield: the volume ofwater cepted our course, Ibrahim; the villager iu;;ques-: 
neoessary. tion, was a fine strong young feMow; lately married,; 

,.:1, was;now. tempted; by the flourishing reports and one of the richest / peasants in the hamlet, ; 
.■whidi / my /zealouft .teerpeto^ gave . me - of the and there was nothing uringing or servile; /in his : 
natural resources, of 'a district yet more remote demeauour, which was frank and' kind. -I. found; 
among Gie spurs of the Elbum, and situated at myself able to converse with Mm with tolerable 
perhaps forty miles' distance from the landing- ease, sineo he Was a proficient in Turkish, having 

f laoe, to make farther purchases ''of timber on been kidnapped by the Hzbegs and sold as a slave 
ehalf of the Company, and ''at, the same time at Khiva, whence he had been ransomed by his 
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in the days of Solmiiin-hen-Daoud, Init guarded 
iiow by jnalignant spirits, who Avoxvlcl never allow 
jiiea to do ihoro than piolc iip a few nobbles nbove- 
giwind— I heard , the far-away clash of cymbals, 
the , notes of a horbario trumpet, and the low, 
hoarse beating of drums, mingling with tlie clatter 
of steel. My oonipauion started, and shook his 
oknolied hand, in the attitude of one who uttois a 
iiialedioiion, in the direction, whence the sounds 
'■.came. 

' What is wrong ? ’ I inquired, he.sitalingly. 

■ tTiio , soldiers— 'the Persian troops,’ answered 
Ibrahim, with a dark look. ‘This ihnst be the 
camp of Mirza Hussein, the young brother of tho 
priiice-govonior of the province. I heard that he 
and his were ranging the country, eating up the. 
Bnhstance of honestor folks than themselves, and 
swaggering and scoffing at our rustic ways and 
pliii'u iiwhioiifl. I like not to know tliat tliese 
greedy troopers are our noighhouT.s. We shall need 
to keep a watchful oye on garden and henroost, and i 
well if they get no pretext for Inrfrying ua out of 
. house and home, as they did at Kara-Serai a month 
since.’. 

But my oiiiiosity was strongly excited at he.aring 
that a Persian military force was close at hand, 
and I had no fancy for withdrawing until I slunild 
have had a nearer view of the encampment, whither 
Ibrahim, after some grumbling, consented fo ac- 
Coinpany me. . On the road, I asked him whether 
he really conooivod that we incurred any peril by 
approaoidii" the troops, or whether his dislike to 


thorn, was entirely founded on his experionoo of 
the pilfering propensities inherent in the ill-paid 
soldiery of an oriental monarch. He made answer, 
with a anioothne.ss that soemecV constrained after 
his late, outburst, that he could hardly tellj that ti 
Feringhea like myself, with his papers in perfect 
order, would ho re.spoctod by any government 
official, and that the only risk incurred by a peasant 
like himself was that of being impressed . to do a 
certain amount of labour, gratis, at carpet-beating, 
drawing water, or the like. At tho same time the 
presence of such a force imposed heavy huwlens 
upon the country that had to support it ; and the 
women must stay within doors, and the beehives 
be hidden, and the oil-jars buried, and tho cattle 
kept from straying, so long as stragglers from the 
camp were mn tho look-out for opportunities of 
plunder. And now we came in sight of the camp 
Itself, white tents and green oneSj each surmounted 
by a ball of gilt pith; while in front of those 
gandier pavilions which were the property of the 
chiefs, spears had, been stuck into the turf, and 
grooms stood holding homes gorgeously capaii- 
■.soued.' ., ■ 

a , very large array, perhaps ooiisisting 
of A: thousand cavalry, and twice that number of 
foot ; hut there were, also camels and cannon, and 
that aoeumnlatioii of camp^ollowers which, from 
the time of Xerxes downwards, has hampered the 
efflciency, while adding to the pneturesqueness of 
eastern armies. The wild strains of the oriental 
musio floated on the breeze, and the flatter of flags 
and the blending of colours, lent a certain charm 
to the scene. Moat of the horses were picketed, 
hut three or 'four small troops of Hders wei® 
careering about, sportively discharging their fire- 
locks, or darting their lances at an imaginary foe. 
As we drew nearer to the camp, one of these parties, 
seemed to catch, sight of us, and immediately rode 


towards us.' As the Persian cavalcade apiwoached, 
I took particular: notice of tiie leader, an officer, of 
r.ank, to judge by the spknrlour of his cqiii pin cuts, 
mounted on a powerful chestnut steed ofTiircaman 
race, that pranced and curveted as lie cams on. 
This chieftain was a large-built man, a head taller 
than any of his followers ; hi.s broad: chest blazed 
like the noond.ay sun, covered as Ib wm with cloth 
of gold and jewels; and a crimson shawl, fringed 
with gold, was. fastened to the hack of ,: Ms high 
conical cap of black lamb’s-wool, aiid fell upon his 
brawny shoulderi!. Tlio purple trappings of hIsliorBe 
were gorgeous with silver embroidery ; and the broad 
bridle was hung all over with golden coins, and 
.amulets of silver and coralj and cowries, and tufts 
of the fleecy hair of the Tibet yak, and jingled at 
every step. Ho had a jewelled seimitar slung 
round him by a scarlet cord, and in his right hand 
be carried a bundle of tho.se stout javelins in 
casting which the Porsiians ate traditionally : ex- 
pert. tSucli was YiiHsef iKhan, who, as Ibrahim 
said, was. not to. be trusted. - :: 

As poor Ibrahim spoke, a Munt-headed djerecd 
came whistling through the air, forcibly flung hy 
the practised arm of El Zagal, ami struck him in 
the face with such violence as to dash him, stunned 
and bleeding, to the ground, while the brutal 
aggressor and his obsequious train joined in a hoise- 
laugh of unfeeling exultation at tne duccesa of the 
pr.actical joke. 

Ynsset Khan was now so near that I could per- 
fectly distingnish his swarthy features, animotod by. 
air expression of mingled vanity and ferocity, , A 
broad, flat face it was, denoting Ms origin to be 
from a Turcoman source rather than from the pure- 
old Persian stock ; and he .wore a forked beard, and 
wiry moustache, of a reddish tint, ivhilo his largo 
mouth was garnished with a set of strong white 
teeth that a cannibal might have envied,. There 
were scars on his tanned cheek, and his whole 
aspect was that of a fighting bully, not of Pistol or 
Parolles, harmless impostors as they were, hut of 
Bohadil or Drawcansir ratlier, a warrior whose 
heart had been hardened by a life of easy triumphs 
and unpmnished outrage. But 1 was not long per- 
mitted quietly to scrutinise the truculent oounten-. 
anco of JCl Kagal. 

‘ Hollo, there, you dog without a saint, ate yon a 
Ferinffiree, or only a trencher-scraping Armenian ?’ 
roared out the khan, reining up his .steed. TJiis 
polite . address was simple enough .- to be com-, 
prehensiblo . oven to so poor a Persian scholar as 
myself; and I replied, as patiently as I could, 
stating my nationality and my errand, ^.nd offering. : 
to submit my papers for the inspection of a com- 
petent authority. 

. ‘ What’s all that jargon about firmans and pass-: 
ports?’’ growled 121 Zagal. ‘If I'd my own way' 
— ^and then came something which I could , hot; 
understand, hut which provoked the ready laughter - 
of his followers — 'your pas-sport would he made 
out for Johanmn, my fine fellow. Ingliz, are you ? 
What can you do? Can you catch this ? ’ And he 
ro.se in lus stirrups, and hurled another of hia 
pointless javelins at me wnth a force that would at 
tho least have inflicted a severe bruise ; butwitli a 
cricketer’s instinct, I turned it asido hy a quick 
motion of my arm, and it fell idly on tlio turf 
beyond. This time tho laugh was rather against 
the hnllyiug khan, for another party of cavaliers 
from the camp had now ridden uji, and these 
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saonisd to stand in. less awe of him lliaix did his 
immediate escort. 

Aa fur myself, liowe\'er, 1 felt m anything but a 
mony mood ; for I bcg.in to apprehend the conse- 
ciuetices of having mortified the self-conceit of a 
■v\dii and fierce man. The khan’s face grew very- 
dark, and his mouataehe bristled Eke the hair of 
an angry hoar, as he glared on the Frank rvlio had 
dared to haiile his uuBiTlng aim. Twice his mus- 
cular riglit hand clutched at the hilt of his scimi- 
tar ; and had we been alone, I have no doubt that 
it -wonld have gope hard rvith me, unarmed and 
on foot as I was. Fortunately, however, there 
arrived on the scone a very young and slightly 
made man, monnted on a noble Arab horse, and 
wearing a goH-laoed uniform varying but little 
from the iSuropean pattern. This was Mirza 
Hussein, general of the military force near to 
whose encampment I had ventured, and brother 
to the prince-governor. His clear-cut features and 
straight profile, no less than his slender frame, 
contrasted strongly with those of the khan, and 
bespoke him as a genuine Iranee of the pure race. 
The sight of El Zagal, vapouring in his wrath, of 
poor Ibrahim, now sitting up aud staring sluindly 
about him, while the blood trickled down his face ; 
of the javelins that lay upon the ground, and of a 
strange European in apparent altercation with the 
khan, Beemed to tell the whole tale to the quick- 
wittiA young Persian. He said something to El 
Zagal wMch caused the latter to fall hack a pace 
or two ; and then, to my delight, addressed me in 
French, which ho spoke with tolerable fluency. 
I briefly told him my name and nation, ns well as 
’^rbat hadtocourred, offering at the same time my 
passport and credentials for his inspection ; but 
he courteously, waved them hack; and after ex- 
changing a word or two with those around, he 
again addressed me, and this time with, marked 
kmdncss. 

‘ I am : sorry, monsieur,’ said Mirza Hussein 
gently, ‘ that you should have met with so rough a 
reception here. "We are not much used to trav- 
ellers j and our valiant friend, the khan there, is a 
Ettle hot and overhasty ; but luckily I arrived in 
time to redeem our Persian repute for hospitality. 
If you will grace mo by accompanying me to my 
poor tent— give the Frank a horse, somebody !— -I 
&all be glad of the opportunity of conversing with 
an EimEshman, a pleasure I have not enjoyed 
'Since : lleft the capital for these uncivilised regions. 

too, : good fellow,’ he added in Persian to 
Ibrahim, who had now regained his foot, ‘may 
Come with, ns ; aud I daresay we can find a plaster 
fox that knock in the face.-— You can ridel’ 
:: he continued, _ as an attendant led np a snorting 
gray steedj with a bine demipique saddle ; ‘but of 
nonrse yon ; can, for you ate English ’—which last 
words -Were uttered as I put my foot into the 
shovol-sh^ed stirrup, and sprang on the back of 
the gray Turcoman.—' And nmy let us make oiu' 
way comfortably to the camp.’ ‘ 

A very polite and elegant young fellow was this 
juvenile prinoe ; and ns I sat b&de him, at his 
.special invitation, on the soft crimson carpet 
beneath the many-coloured canopy of Ma splendid 
pavilion, waited on hy Nubian slaves, in snowy 
tunics and turbans, , who brought ns coffee and 
pipes, as weU as sweetmeats, fruit,' and iced sher- 


mlnutes before assailed, insulted, and in danger of 
my life. Yet there, at some little distance, among 
a crowd of officers, sat Yussef Khan, the Left- 
handed or IMucky, furtively scowling at me as he 
inhaled the fragrance of the Shiraz tobacco through 
the long snaky tube of his richly adomed kalioon. 
.The prince told me in French, but speaking in 
an undertone, that El Zagal was a. truculent old 
savage, only tolerated on. account of his exploits, 
against the Afghans and the Turcomans, but that 
he was still in favour Avith the so-called Old 
Persian party, or opponents of reform, and had 
thus been appointed to command a part of the 
troops under Mirza Hussein’s orders. ‘As for 
my. self,’ added the young commander gaily, ‘I 
need not tell you that I go heart and soul with 
the new opinions and the new ways., 1 have had 
the advantage of a Frankish education — ^two years 
in Paris ; won cher M. Masterton, conceive you 
that ! — and I am lost here in tlxese barbarous 
mountains, and surrounded by dull sticklers for a 
literal observance of the Koran piecepts. I am 
aahximed to offer you these soriy sherbets— it 
should be foaming champagne were We but snugly 
in Teheran— but here, in public, we must be care- 
ful of appearances. I hope to see great changes 
yet; but Ave must be prudent, or Ave clash with 
prejudices deeply rooted in the popular mind,’ 

I’lius this Gallioised speoimen of Iranee aris- 
tocracy prattled on, saying ten words :ibr every 
one 01 mine; and when at length he would.allow 
me to leave him, ho kissed the tips of his fingers 
and waved them towards me, saying gaily ‘ Adieu, 
monsieur ; and believe me, should we meet again, 

I shall retain a Ion souvenir oi this charming con- 
versation. But of that there is, Mias I not much 
prospect, unless you are persuaded to visit the 
capital, whither lliope to be aUoAved to return so 
soon as our present mission— which is hardly to 
the taste of a gentleman and a soldier— is accom- 
plished. And that— but I must not blab state ; 
secrets — ds Hussein ! — Avill not, i trust, be long. 
Give me joy, M. Masterton, on my chance of soon - 
emancipating myself from this tedioixs bauieliment ! ’ 
Exchanging salaams with the remainder of the 
company, I now left the prince’s paAolion, and 
presently quitted the camp, accompanied by Ibra- 
.him, Avho bad -by Mirza Hussein’s orders been clad 
in a new robe of fine blue cloth, and who had also 
been indenmifled for the rough treatment which; 
he had received by the- gift of‘a purse of silver,’ 
or about five pounds sterling. This liberality had, 
however, had no ; effect : in. dispelling ; the sullen 
gloom Avliich had succeeded to his habitual good- 
humour ; and as we.gainedthecroBt of the hiH, and 
took out last look hack. at the gay tents, of the ; 
military, the peasant ground his teeth and clenched : 
his fist Avith an expression of bitter, but impotent ., 
rage. He said but little on oiu' homeward road ; 
and when, on enteiing the village, we found Ali 
Sahib, wondering at our long absence, waiting 
ibr us, and ready to inform me of the excellent 
bargain which he, as my representative, had made 
Avith the head-men of the rural community, I could 
see him start and look uneasy as he observed the 
dejection of my guide. He put no questiohs to 
Ibrahim, however ; but telling me cheerfully that 
'.dinner was waiting, and that he hod ventured in 
my name to invite the elders of the 'vills^e to a 
little feast in honour of the negotiation, he led the 
way hack to the house where I was lodged, and 
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where I found a long.low table groaning under the 
weight of smoliing hot : pilaffs, iabohs, soups, and 
various unknown preparations of Jish, flesh, and 
vegetables, among which I was amused at recog- 
nising a dear old friend of : nxy .tchooldaye — a dish 
of ciicuTObfirs, stuffed, with rice and niinoed imvtton ; 
while round the table, oh cushions and dressed 
sheepskins, sat ten or twelve of the notables of 
the hamlet, all of whom rose up as I entered, and 
lifting their hands ao as to shade their eyes, cried 
with one voice ; ''VVell scon, protector of the poor! 
Welcome to the Englishman, the founder of the 
feast!' 

ODDS AND ENDS: 

irROSt BE EOBEKT. Chambers’s scrap-book. 

BiSEOP Lowe’s Anecbotes.— ■M arc/t 21, 1853. 
I have to-day visited Bishop Lowe, now in his 
eighty-eighth year. He lives in the same plain 
apartments in the old priory of Pittenweeni, where 
I first fouM him in 1826 ! rather like an old 
ascetic thauh modern priest j dressing very poorly 
in old, worn, greased, black clothes. Although 
much shrunk and fallen off, there is still miieh 
life in, his handsome old face and keen gray eyes. 
When, in 1790, he came to live in this part of 
Fife, where he presides over a small congregation 
of Scottish Episcopalians, there was a thick neigh- 
bourhood of gentry, with all of whom he was a 
frequent guest, often living with them for weeks at 
a time. There was much homely hospitality, four 
being the dinner-hour, and if a friend called in the 
forenoon, he was sure to be pressed to stay to 
dinner,,, sann aSrUmonio. Now, there is a great 
change in this respect, nothing but set invitations 
for >; comparatively late dinner. The neighhour- 
hood, too, is muoh thinner of resident gentry. 

As ,an intense Jacobite, the bishop had picked up 
a store of anecdotes concerning the House of Stuart 
and its adherents; some of his stories, though 
trifling enough, were amusing in their way, and in 
nearly all cases seasoned with a degree of humor- 
ous causticity. I, &om time to time, took notes of 
the anecdotes he . was in the habit of relating 
[Already several have been given in these Odds 
and Mnda, , The following ate a few others.] 

A Fishebman’s : Bepartee. — General Aii- 
struther, who represented the East of Fife burghs 
at the time Of the Forteoua Mob, gained unpopu- 
larity by voting for the bill against the city of Edin- 
burgh.. Having to go : south, he deemed it impru- 
dent to cross the Firth by the usual ferry, and 
pass to Edinburgh direct ; so he got a couple of 
stout fishermen aUd a boat at Elie, and crossed to 
East Lothian. On the passage, he fell into conver- 
sation with the two mw. 'Well, I suppose you 
fellows . are ,;al great smugglers?!, ‘Ou, ay,' said 
one of them dryly ; 'but I dinna think we ever 
smu^led a general before !' 

A VaSHRABiiH Si'iHSiEH.—The bishop tells an 
affecting story of an ancient : 

Forthar, who was a member of his congregation at 
Pittenweom some sixty years ago, and who lived 
in greatly xediiced oiroumstances, having literalH 
but fifteen pounds a year to depend upon, He, 
nevertheless occasiomdfy dined with, her-r-the fare, 
,a:fish; and ahottle of small al©... At length, Lady 
Anne Irskine of Kelly, interested in her on 


account of her name (for Lady Anne’s mother wiw 
a Pitciiim, daughter of the celebinted wit of that 
name), wrote to Dr Pitcairne, who was then in high 
practice in London, giving him an account of this 
venerable member of his elan, and, in short, en- 
treating some assistance for her. This respectable 
man at once yielded to the prayer by granting her 
an annuity of ten pounds, which, of course, was to 
her .all tlie difference between penury and comfort. 
The bishop went to dine with her and break the 
joyful news. After dinner, ho produced a bottle , 
of wine, which he said he had brought, because he 
had a particular health to propo.se. Ho said: ‘J 
have to propose to you, madam, that ive drink a 
bumper of that generous liipior to a man who 
deserves to have his health drunk in the best we 
have. I mean Dr Pitcairne of London, who h.a.s 
settled upon you an atimiity that will make you 
comfortable for life — namely, teu'poundsi’ 'Die 
poor old lady was overpowered with joy, and 
could sleep none that night 

Boss OF PiTCAMHB [the poor broken-down Jaco- 
bite laird, of whom some droll anecdotes have been 
related] lived in Edinburgh, and was often in great 
straits Tor a meal. Happening one night to pass ; 
the house of Sir Lawrence Dimdas, in St Andrew 
Square [now the building occupied as the Royal 
Bank of Scotland], tbe poor laird bethought, him 
of a method of obtaining a handsome refreshment ;: 
at the expense of that gentleman. Sir Lawronoe ,, 
was the candidate for the representation of Edin- . 
burgh in parliament, and ho had succeeded in 
obtaining the favour of a certain nuinher of the 
town-councillors, in whom the election.lay. 'Diere 
was one councillor, however, a deacon of one of the 
crafts, who was essential to his cause, and whom , 
he had assailed with every imi^inablo teniptation, 
hut as yet in vain. Pitoaline, aware that Sir 
Lawrence was ooufinedto his chamher with gout,, 
knocked at the- door, and said something which led 
the servant to suppose he was the diflicult-te-he 
secured deacon. When the candidate heard who 
it was, his delight was great, and he gave orders 
that ilia visitor should ho treated with the heat in 
the house, while the excuse of illness was made for 
his not appearing himself. Set down to aplewant 
repast, ritcalino comnienoed by a request for a, 
bottle of champagne and another of Madeira, and 
so he spent a couple of hours or so very mnoh to.. , 
his satisfaction. Having finished, wliem he noulcl :; 
eat and drink no more, being stuffed to the throat, , 
he departed by leaving his compliments-r-the com- 
pliments of Boss of Pitcalino to Sir Lawrence. 
The wrath and disappointment of the candidate 
may bo left to the imagination of the reader. 

Pmbr Looi®.— Among the insurgents who 
esoaped from Cullodon was a Bttlo oluh-footcd 
man called Peter Logie. Balnamoon used to tell 
that Peter, lame as he was, got home to Angusaix- 
and-thiily hours before himself, who had no such 
impediment. Being afterwards seized and put 
under examination, he was asked : ' And what 

AiA 'KrtlrV ^-n i’.TlR PmtftTlfl A’l^Srm'rtviQB :: 


Pc^’a contemptuous reply. He survived to keep 
an inn on one of the principal north roadsj and it is 
tdlated tliat a certiiiri Lady Grant, "who visited the 
itm iu passing, had a child some time ^iCfcorwarda 
whohan aeluh-foot-r-a consequence, it wassupnosed, 

of her imagination being impressed by Peter’s 
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The hiiahana, next time he came: ' there, had the address, however, to let the afternoon, he 

. . .1 .If ». * ' .Li'^ l.r_ 


.defect ' - _ _ . , 

jocularly accused Peter of being the cause oi hts 
child having a cluh-foot. ‘Weel,» said Peter, ‘ye 
canna say I gave it its hose though ;’ the' fact 
being that the child resembled its parent in having 
hardly any trace of that feature. . 

A .Pi;sou;TE FATHm— Some one, ohaexwing a 
inaii of ninety in the HigMand. army of 1715, asked 
him howhe, sO :Oldand feehle, could think of join- 
ing an enterprise in which, he could render no 
active service. ‘ Whee, sir,’ said the old man, who 
■ was from the head, of Aberdeenshire, ‘I ha’e oyes 
[grandchildren] here, and I Iia’o sons ; and if they 
diiinn dee thoit duty, can I no shoot them V 

A)OTicoM!t: ABoni a Toast.— A t a meeting of 
the Fife magistrates some years after 1745, a Whig 
gentleman gave as a toast ‘ the Puke of Cumberland.’ 
David Boatoun of Kilconquhar, a zealous Jacobite, 
immediately after proposed ‘James Sibbald, the 
butcher of 6olnesbm'gh,’ to the great indignation of 


pretty far ady.aacfid before making his approach, 
judging that the unfortunate nobleman might have 
the better opportunity of making his escape. It 
was night , before his party reached the house. 
After stationing a soldier at every door and window, 
a.s was usual in such cases, he and some of the 
officers entered, and walked iip-stairs towards a 
room in -which Lord Pitsligo was said to be. On 
their tapping at the door, Lady Pitsbgo came, and, 
seeing the soldiers, fainted away. This was a for- 
tunate event, for common politoness seemed to 
command their attention to the lady, and, hy 
obeying its call, they easily gave the lord time to 
escape. His lordship, on first learning the cause 
of the disturbance, pushed up the window and 
looked out, with the intention of hazarding his 
life hy a jump. To his great constef nation, he- saw 
a soldier below, but was presently restored by the 
generous fellow saying softly ; ‘ Jump, my lord— 


his 'Whig neighbour, who said lie must decline to 
do so much honour to a common tradesman. ‘ Sir,’ 
said Itilconquhar sternly, ‘ I ’ve drunk your butcher, 
and you ^11 either drink mine, or be put over the 
window!’ 

' Incident IS the ’46. — Mrs Moir of Leokie, who 
was a daughter of Stewart of ArdsMel, commander 
:of f he Appin regiment, used to tell that she was 
boni! in a kiln. Her mother had been obliged to 
retire to such a_ humble place of refugej by the 
craelty of the king’s soldiers, who plundered and 
burnt the house, though she w-as at the point of 
being taken with the pains of labour. Mrs Moir 
used further to declare that the officers who had 
destroyed the house, had asked for silver spoons 
for their dinner, promising upon their honour to 
return tliem, but that they neglected to perform 
their- promise. The spoons were carried offi 
Bishop Lowe asserts that many of the officers 
commanding parties sent to^ destroy the houses of 
the rebels after Culloden, were so mean as to pilfer 
silver spoons and other valuable articles. [Keeping 
in: remembrance the’ picture of military subaltern 
officers presented in the liotions of Fielding and 
Smollett, these remarks do not excite surprise,] 

-SirMiohaed M — — , being in early life a por- 
tionless younger son, became a joiner in London, 
aud it was his fortune to act as undertaker for the 
poor : rebel lords in 1746. His good figure, as ho 
stoodon the scaffold at Tower Hill, attracted the 
regards of a nieoe of Lord Bathurst, who married 
him,: and brought him. L.300 a year. Sir Michael 
had been poorly educated, and .sometimes amused 
his MetidS' by ms ignorance. A witty shoemaker 
of Eirkcaldyj being brought before him, and con- 
demned to a fortnight’s confinement in the Tol- 
.booth, affected to challenge , the -terms: of the act of 
parliament on which the judgment proceeded, and 
which had been cited by the clerk. He asked Sir 
Michael to translate the words into English. 

‘ Give that fellow other two months for contempt 
of eo-nrt,’ cried the ISesfWt. ■ ^ ' 

Lord PixsMao.— 'When, Lord Pitsligo, who had 
been concerned in the robollion of *46, was under 
hiding at Auchiriss House, about five miles from 
Fraserburgh, the commander of a regiment sta- 
tioned there^ received intelligence of the fact from 
soma evil-minded parson, and found hifflsetf.iiau^ 
against liis will, compelled to make a searelu He 


LIVINGSTONE. 

It is finished I 'We shall gaze upon that dauntless form 
no more : 

The dust that once was Livingstone alone shall reach 
ourshore. 

Ho has perished where no aid was— not a kindred 
spirit near; 

Not a word of friendly counsel to salute his dying ear ! 

Perisiied, witli his hopes luisated, and his work still 
incomplete, 

Afric’s burning sky above him, and her deserts ’neath 
his feet I 

Who may say what tender longings filled his lonely 
heart at last ? 

Thoughts of home and well-loTod faces, visions of the 
sacred Past ! 

Yet wo may not mourn the end that fitly closed so 
grand s, life. 

Nor begrudge him rest so welcome, wearied with a 
glorious strife. 

Ho has fallen as foils the soldier, scorning to the last 
to yield o 

Sternly fighting, still unoonquered, . prone upon the 
battle-field. 

Not for /»m. the gradual failing that the feebler nature 
knows ;; 

Not for Idm the slow depadenoe ‘which from meaner 
purpose flows 1 - 

His to labour ever onward in Humanity’s just cause ; 

His to stride the lonely path where Duty led without a 
pause ; 

His amid the . forest wilds to dare an ever-proseiit: 
death ; 

For the welfare of his fello-ws to : expend his, latest 
breath. 

Never in the blaze of battle wm a truer hero seen, 

Mid the swoop of hostile squadrons and the aahre’s 
hlinding shesn. 

Snob a life : and sucji. a .death .shall wreathe a glory 
round his name 

That shall brighten unhora age% and illume the soroll 
of Fame I 
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I story of CoiistiiBle’s lifo and what he did for 

ARC HI BALD CONSTABLE. literature been fully told. The narrative is from 
On tlio north side of the High Street of Edinburgh, the pen of one of his sons, Mr Tliomas Constable, 
opposite the oro.ss, there wa! 5 , in the early years of who does merited justice to his fatlier’s memory, 
the present century, a jdain-looking shop without To us, the work corroborates recollections of a 
any e.xterior show. The door was tip three or four long p.ist period. All wo, ciin do here, however* 
stops from the pavement, and on caijli side was a is to offer a few of the tnoro interesting circuin- 
window with small panes. The interior was rather stances, blended with sucli remarks as may inci» 
gloomy, for the roof was low ; and in the rear, seen dentally occur. It is now exactly a hundred years 
as in a: kind of vista, there was a long warehouse, since Archibald Constable was bom at Carnbee 
with tables, wltich, on certain days every (juarter, in Fife, where his progenitors for a time had 
were, laden with the blue and yellow covered been decent and intelligent farmers. He might 
periodical, the weU-known Edinhunjh Eeview. probably have continued the family in the same 
There was a decorous though bustling air about profession, but for the fact of a person from Edin- 
the shop-lads ; decent middle-aged clerks sat burgh having set up as a bookbinder in the small 
poring over ledgers at desks near the windows j townof Pittenweem. The sight of the bookbinder’s 
mingling with the ordinary concourse of ous- shop and its modest exhibition of literary wares, 
tomers, might oooasionally be seen learned and suggested to youug Constable the idea of . being 
lawyer-looking personages in black coats, dropping a bookseller. To. enter himself to . this profession 
in from the street, and making their way to an in the little sea-side town was out of the question, 
inner room, , where sat the presiding genius — The father, desirous of promoting his son’s wishes, 
Archibald Constable, a round-faced portly man of wrote to his correspondent in Edinburgh, Mrs 
gentlemanly aspect, who had, some years previ- Eagle, a respectable widow lady, who carried on 
ouslyj igained distinction as the leading publisher the business of a seed-merchant. Through her 
in Scotland. Such is exactly what I remember, friendly interference, the youth was engaged as 
when, at my start in life as an apprentice, I wa.s an apprentice to Peter Hill, who was about to 
sent on business errands to Constable’s in 1814. begin as a bookseller in the Parliament Close. 

. Like other boys brought up for ‘the trade,’ I There is a traditionary episode not to be 
always felt a certain degree of awe in visiting this omitted. Mrs Eagle could not conveniently con- 
august temple of literature. It was imposing in duct the lad on. his arrival: to Mr Hill, but put; 
its dingine.ss and wholesale arrangements, and to him in charge of her youngest apprentice, Alexander 
a youth ; it became peculiarly impressive on the Henderson, son of the gardener at Cringletie, in 
issue ot Wmerlen, in tliree^ volumes, when time Peeblesshire, who had been only about a month: in ; 
.after time I whs despatched to procure fresh quan- towu. ■ The circumstance led to a. life-long inti-: 
titles ;to meet an:.: insatiable ’public demabA ..As macy betweeu the.two young men, both of whom: 
a ; humble behind-backa :; member , of the' bibH^ made some, figure in the world. :, Henderson dili*’ 
polio profession, I could not hut feel the import- gently fought his way on, married the daughter of 
tance of ’‘ doing . business:! at this marvellous am- Mrss Eagle, became a noted seed'.mertSii’atj aiJd 
porinm. In the -way of maternal admonition, I was elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, As for 
hiwl again and again been reminded that I could do Constable, ho commenced his oarcei’, Febmaiy 
no better than follow the e.Tamplo of Archibald 1788. He says in aAnutobiographic sketch ; ‘ Mr 
Constable, who, at one time, had been as poor Hill commanded an excellent business. I lived in 
and friendless as I was— and new see what he has the house with him, and he was a kind and indul- 
come to ! ■ gent master. I ptwsed six years very happily as 

Only now, after a lapse of sixty years, has the an apprentice, and another as a clerk, receiving in 
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the conck^^^the steps to 

flhep Ti'ii frequented by the most respectable hk door, Ms bald head covered with a nicely pow- 
pmons hi Edinburgh. Burns the poet when in dered wig ;: ne3^,>e woiEd drop in at^ Hills, or 
town was a frequeat visitor; the distinguished Constable’s, or Bell and Bradfute’s, or atthe shop 
tirofessors and cleipy, and the most remarkable of Mannei-s and Miller-a resort more remark- 
Btrancers I remember Captain Grose making able, however, for wits, female literati, and we 
frequent 'visits, . and my conducting him to the might add, people of a musical turn ; for ‘Bohhy 
Advocates’ Library. Mr Hill did not remain long MiUer,’ one of the partners (a bland bulky; 
in the Parliament Close, but removed about the man, dressed in nankeen breeches and white 
wear 1790 to the shop at the cross,’ south side of stockings, as if ever ready to go out to dinner,, 
the High Street. or to take, a hand^ at vvhist), sang heau^^^^^^ 

Throu<-hout his apprenticeship, young Constable and had a strong clientele of musical admirers., 
devoted his entire attention to learning his busi- A pleasant way of spending existence was that 
negg - attended book auctions, read catalogues, lounging about book-shops, to which the keepers 
and embraced every opportunity of making him- of these establishments had no objection; fo^ in 
sbH acquainted-with books. This knowledge was these days things were taken very easily, The 
considerably augmented by having to make a fact is stated in the Life of Constable, which we 
cataloguo of old and valuable books which the were already quite aware of, that in their .mutual: 
Eari of Moray had given to HiU in exchange dealings the Edinburgh booksellers seldom setfled 
for modern publications. Other work of the same accounts ivith actual coin. Bills played a oonsider- 
kind followed, and ultimately be became so pro- able part in their dealings, A good deal was 
fioieiit in the character and value of old books as also done in the way of , barter. At periodical 
to inve him a bias towards this branch of the trade, settlements, balances such as seven pounds fifteen 
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worn. Like many others ttt the time, Ite a 
good deal of a bon-vivant, a quality vf-liicli bymo 
meaiiB leads to Bucoess in business. On an occasion, 
of Longman making an excursion irith him in 
B'erfrashire in 1803, he astonished and half-killed 
the London publisher with drinking-bouts at 
gentlemen’s hauses. In a latter to Constable, 
Hunter moralises on the incapacity of his com-, 
panion to: stand this style of living. ‘These 
Englishera wiU never do in our country : they eat 
a great deal too much, and drink too little; the 
oonsequencB is, their stomach-s give way, and they 
are knocked up, of course.’ Three years later, 
he took Murray of London on a similar expedition, 
and in the same way nearly finished him. The 
carouse was at Brechin Castle, and ia described 
as being ‘ dreadful.’ He pities Murray, but says, 

‘ he has himself principally to blame, having been 
so rash as to throw out a challenge to the Scots.’ 

What a record of past manners ! Constable did 
not relish intelligence of this kind, and we can 
see that Hunter, mth some fair abilitios, was a 
drag on the concern, An attempt was made in 
1809 to set up a branoh Of the business in London ; 
but the i IOpreiBentabive in charge, named Park, 
died, and the attempt being abandoned, the lirm 
fell back on commission agencies. Hunter died 
suddenly in 18X1. According to the narrative 
btefore us, ho appears to have made a safe invest- 
itaent as a partner. ‘He advanced originally in 
1804, L.2500; in 1811 he had drawn that sum 
and about L.4000 besides— consequently, with the 
L.lfiQOO paid to him [share of capital stock at 
liis decease, possibly], he gained fully L.21,000 hy 
being A. C.’s partner.’ In other words, for the 
miserable input of L.2S00, Constable gave away 
L.21,000, for which, as far as wo can see, he received 
no substantial benefit. His next p»artnor was a Mr 
Gathcart, who took Hunter’s share in the concern, 
introducing at the same time Mr Boberfc Oadell, as 
a: member of the new contract. At this time, 
acconling to an abstract of accounts, the assets of 
the firm amounted to . L. 104, 000,' from which had 
to he dednoted debts amounting, to L.64,000, 
leaving a clear balance of about L.50,000— a good 
sum to have been realised in sixteen years, after 
paying all expenses, and living in a comfortable 
style. There was, however, an awkward item in 
the state : df affairs ; In the debts due by the firm 
wai oohipf ehehded the sum of L.33,000 of bills, by 
which it is seen tlmt, even at this time, the btjsi- 
nesa Was largely carried on by a system of credit. 

Perhaps Constable could not havo reached the 
climax he did by the slower and more safe system 
of ready- money dealings. He had already formed 
an mtimacy'j if not business connection, with the 
motabilitiea of literature, and constituted the Scot- 
tish capital an eminent publishing centre. The 
best literary property going, fell in his ww, - Until 
his time., the publishing business in Edinbm^h 
had for the most part been conducted in a nannw 
scraping ’ manner. The most enterprising in this 
trade was Charles Elliot (father-in-law of the late 
John Murray of Albemarle Street), who removed 
with his business to .London, Creech, oh the 
contrary, was to the last degree mean in his deal- 
ings, of which a painful ihstaaee ocemred in Ms 
settlement with Burns for the first complete edition 
of his works, 

Archibald Constable appeared on the scene as a 
revolhtioniist in the profession. For a time he 


‘had the ball at his foot, ’was the head publisher in 
Scotland, and courted by London publishers for a 
share in the ‘good thin^’ lie had .seciireti. ’Ihe 
happiest period of his life was perhaps about 1810, 
when things were in a flourishing state without 
any serious alloy, at which time he , lived in a 
pleasant suburban retreat at Oraigerook, along with ; 
his rising family ; shewing hospitality to , distin- 
guished incn of letters who travelled so far north- 
ward. What happiness is sometiniea diffused in a 
dwellingrby tho pre.sence of a kindly-natiii’ed maiden : 
aunt ! Tt was the fate of the family at CraigoroOk 
to be BO cheered, hy Miss Jean Willison, sister of 
Mivs Constable, and who wa.s familiarly known as, 
‘Auntie Jean.’ In her youth, she had boon: sent 
to Franco for her education, and there she became 
tho admired of a young French gentleman, who, in 
token of his affection, presented her with a box of 
bonbons. Jean was too good a dalighter to marry 
without her fatber’s approval, and the Franehman 
was left to sigh in vain. An end was abruptly put 
to the affair, by the outbreak of the war with Eng- : 
land. Jean fled, and got homo in safety. Wliat 
became of the forlorn wooer we ate not told. Jean’s 
feelings, however, had been tonchei Bhe trea- 
sured the box of bonbons, at the bottom of which 
she found a ring. This 6.ad memorial of hopes now 
for ever vanished, she put on her finger, and listen- 
ing to no other lover, devoted herseif to the duty ; 
of a ministering angel in the family of her sister, 
Latterly, in her old days, Auntie Jean became a 
little eccentric, and some what deaf. When dying, 
she said confidingly: ‘If I should bo spared to 
be taken away, I hope my nephew will get the 
doctor to open my head, and see if anything can be 
clone for my hearing 1’ In this wavering state of 
mind, the gentle being pasised away to her rest, 
Auntie Jean’.s ring, as rt ought to be, is etiU pre- 
served as a family relic. > 

The abstraction of capital by the death of Hunter 
was a rnisfortune to the firm, compensated by a 
reinyigoration from Cathoart ; but this new partner 
did not long survive. He died in 1812. The heavy 
draught mrae on tho concern by this event occurred 
about the time that the JSncyclopaii'M Britanniea 
was purchased, , when heavy charges Were undertaken 
in connection with that voluminous work. From 
this period, we trace a downhill financial course. 
Bills Were not only given, in disehar^ of regular :: 
business obligations, but put oopiously iu circulation 
to raise capital iiom bankers, and money-brokers. 
In short, a system of accommodation billa became a 
chronic disease in the concern. . Hever was there a 
more conspicuous instance of an estimable tradesman : 
being led on to ruin for want of a prirhaiy resolu-' 
tion not . to ' launch beyond hi.s depth. ,,’ This he 
lived to see and mourn over, but without the means: 
of retrieval. Looking to Constable’s breadth of 
views, his liberal treatment of authors, and the 
oeneral success of his undertaking, as well as to 
his upright character, and kindliness of disposi- 
tion; one feels regret that he should: have sufeteS: 
from entanglements leading to financial disaster.' 
In his career he may he said to havo exemplified 
the trnth that . Mends are , somefenes: ta:.;h6i*iote 
dreaded than enemies. Some of his hooks were 
printed by James Ballantyne, who, at the begin- 
ning of the century, had been attracted from Kelso 
to Edinburgh, and shewed a taste in execution 
which now raises some eurprise, oottridering the 
’hloh TOe printing-trade 


imperfect mechanism on wh 
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had still to lely, Scutt, who had known Ballan- 
tynci at school, took an interest in his progress, 
andj .as is well known, ‘actually, though not osten- 
' sihly, heoame a partner in the firm of James 
Ballantyno and Company, printers. There thus 
arose a fpieer, scarcely definable, connection be- 
tween Walter Scott, James Bfillantyne and his 
brother John, and Archibald Constable and Com- 
pany. A whole Yolume ■would be required to 
describe how the Ballantynes drew on Constable and 
Company ; how they in return drew on the Ballan- 
tynes ; and how Scott drew on both to raise money 
to pay for Abbotsford. The complication was 
tremendous. ' Then, there arose a fresh and worse 
complication in. the bill-transactions between Con- 
stable and Comp.'iny, and Hurst, Eobinson, and 
Company, publishers in Imndon, through whose 
shorteominga ultimately came the general coup-de- 
grdee, • 

Constable had published .some of Walter Scott’s 
.earlier productions, and nothing was more natural 
than that he should have been asked to issue 
WavtrUy. On seeing a portion of the work, ho 
offered seven hundred pouiuLs for the copyright, 
which ■was not accepted, and this, the first of the 
famous novels, was published on a division of 
profits. Of a number ■which followed in rapid 
succession, Constable and Company .beeamo the 
proprietors, and considering the prodigious sale of 
these matchless fictions, one would think that here 
alone was a hounteous fortune. So there woul^ 
have been, hut for those wretched financial com- 
plications already adverted to, and more particu- 
larly for the heavy demands for prepayment by 
Scott, whose necessities were so great on the score 
of his Abhotaford purchase, that he habitually used 
up the money for copyrights before the works were 
written. Constable might doubtless, have refused 
to enter into these wild transactions, but at the lo.s3 
of an author the most prolific and most prized of his 
age. As an example of the kind of dealings pur- 
sued,, take, the following, which occurs in Loek- 
. haxt’s. Life ofSooU; ‘Before the Fortunes of Nigd 
issued from the press, Scott had exchanged instru- 
ments, and received his bookseller’s hills for no 
leaS than four “ works of fiction ’’-.-not one of them 
otherwise described in the deed of agreement— -to 
he produced in unbroken succession, each of them 
to .fill, at least, tlireo volumes, but with proper 
saving clauses as to increase of copy-money in case 
anyvoi theni' should run to four.’ 

Lookliart, in making this candid statement, has 
written in an unworthy spirit of Constable in 
' relation : to Bcott’s affairs, in some instances dis- 


Nor must it be forgotten that Constable did good 
rservicedu, causing .books to be written which would 
probably never otherwise have existed. In a letter- 
::to:hiffl,:iMtttch 23, 1822, Sr 'Walter says : ‘They talk 


made a dozea^ volumes where probably but one 
■would have existed ; for the love of fame is soon 
Bfiliatcd : and besides, a man who is' foud of it 
lurn,s timid and afraid of indulging it; but I 
should like to see who is insensible’ to the solid 
comfort of eight thousand pounds a year, especially 
if he buys land, builds, and improves,* To the 
enterprise of Archibald Constable, we arc therefore 
imquestionahly indebted for the existence of a 


number of the Waverley novels. So far at , least, 
he was a national benefactor. 

The three volume.? composing the Memoir of 
Constable by his son,, abound in correspondence 
with authors , of celebrity at the beginning of the 
present century and others, that caimot fail to he 
read by all interested in the history of English 
literature. Among the immense heaps of letters 
is seen one by Eobert Chambers to Mr Constable, 
in ,1822,. fervently thanking him for having in- 
troduced him to Sir Walter Scott. At this time 
Eobert was only twenty: years of age, and in the ; 
midst of his early struggles. The intimacy he 
formed with Constable led to other letters, one of 
them haidiig reference to Trailitions of Edin^ 
burgh, of which a somewhat too large second edition 
had been printed. On this subject, at the request 
of my brother, I called on Mr Constable, in 1826, 
at his premises, No. 1 Princes Street, to which 
his business had not long previously been removed. 
As ill the case of every one else, I was courteously 
received. The interview between the smallest and 
the greatest of publishers was as interesting as 
it was memorable to one of the parties. I was 
advised to send a supertliious portion of the edition 
to Hurst, Eobinson, and Company, Who, at his 
recommendation, would do the : best they could 
for the: work. Adopting the friendly advice, I had 
afterwards reason to fear the propriety of the step ; 
wont to London, and settled the matter-.-this. my 
first visit to the metropolis happening to bring 
about an intimacy which gave a colour to my future 
e.xiatence. 

At the time I thus intruded on the great Scottish 
publisher, a dismal fate was impending over his 
affairs. To the eye of the world, life, was, still 
supreme, an ohj ect of envy. In a few months later, 
as ehewn by the work of his son, the diifioulties of 
the firm were appalling. Eobert Cadell, whose 
clear views and business tact were invaluable, dis.- 
closed this painful state of matters, in a letter to 
Constable, -then in London, 10th January 1826. 
He says: ‘We must have fifty thousand pounds, 
less will do no good whatever ; indeed, forty thou- 
sand pounds would be required soon ; but Without 
the first, we could not manage , to get o-Ver our 
present difficulties, and even then -ivith. a great 
Btrain.’ The attempt to raise such a' sum was 
hopeless. The results of the mad speculations of 
1825 had biu-st like a storm on the financial world. 
Bankers would barely look at bills. , -The end had 
come. Archibald Constable and :0ompany, and the 
firms connected with them, came , down , with a 
crash, sending a shiver through the realms of 
paper and print. • Sir: Walter Scott came in: for his 
share of the general ruin., How he supported the 
loss, and how he honourably devoted himself to 
the task of paying, off his obligations, is it ; Mot 
known to history 1 

This was a ten'ible downcome.to poor Constable,? 
now advanced in life, and stripped of everything 
by creditors. His eldest son, David, to whose 
interesting story a chapter of his brother’s work 
is devoteef, was bred as a bookseller, in the hope 
of.furthering .tlie'ib'Bsiness;; hut-die -aiibsediiently-i- 
wont to the Bar, and could give no -help. He 
had mhmled the printing business of Ms grand- 
father, David Wiffison, and was unhappily in- 
volved in the family misfortune. The sad re- 
verses preyed on Ms mind, and he died in 
partial seclusion many years afterwards (1866). 
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comfort in his 


‘There. aro some Hnh— such as cormorants,’ 

I mmarked Maggie cheerfully, ' who have very good 
; appetites, father.' 

‘ Yes; but you don't eat like a cormorant, my 
[ darling, but more like a canary ; and the : ooiise- 
quonco is, you are worn to a shadow.' 

‘ Mis.s Maggie looks pale and delicate, doubtless,’ 
said Mr Liiich dryly. ‘ Could I have a few minutes 
in private with you, Thorne ? ’ 

‘In private? Well, I have no secrets from 
Maggie ;bnt’ 

‘It is no secret, unfortunately,’ interrupted the 
lawyer; ' but I think it would bo more advisable to 
say what I have to say to you in your daughter’s 
absence.’ 

‘ Is there any news — I mean, from Rosohauk ? ’ 
exclaimed Maggie suddenly. If so, Mr Lincli, I 
can bear to hear it ; nay, I clairii, fo hear it.’ 

Mr Liuch returned her appealing look with one 
of cxtrenio surpriso. ‘OlaiiU to .near it, young 
woman!’ returned he With irritation ; ‘the law 
knows no such, claim : it is not as if you were an 
accused party.— Upon my life, Thorne, I don’t 
know what your daughter means.’ 

‘You must be very dull, then,’ said the engraver 
tartly. ‘ She wishes to know if there is any news 
of Richard Milb.snk.’ 

‘ No, no,’ answered the lawyer hastily ; ‘ none 
at all, I assure yon— none at all. It is on quite 
another matter that I wish to have a few words 
with your father.’ 

Maggie at once withdrew, and left the two: men 
alone together. 

‘It is the most e.xtraordinnry thing that your 
daughter should have asked that question,’ gasped 
the little lawyer : ‘ my head was so full of certain 
news from Eosebank, that I could think of nothing 
else. Richard Milbank had no place in my mintl, 
because it was wholly occupied with John.’ 

‘What about John?’ asked the engraver with 
anxiety. ‘I thought, when you rang tlie bell like 
that, it was sure to be he.’ 

‘AVell, John has got into a Bcrape, You would 
tliink he was the last man . in the world to: have 
done it, but lie has come into— yes— collision With 
the police,’ said Mr Lincli, bringing out this pain- 
ful intelligence with a gasp of desperation. 

‘With tho police!’ echoed the engraver, os-- 
tounded. ‘ What ! has John been drinHug ? ' 

‘No, indeed; perhaps it would be better for him 
in this case if he liacC , He has oommitted a v'ery 
serious assault without diuulcenaess to excuse it, 
upon Mr Dorlnia Blake.’ 

‘ Well,' he was right so far— I'mean, in Ms selec- 
tion of a victim,’ observed the engraver grimly.- 
‘.It was about Eichard, of course ; and, for my pari; 
I have always held that that fellow Blake .knows: 
more about John’s brother than he chooses to tell. 
He was very flush of nioney just at the time he: 
disappeared— tliough lie soon got quit of it :at,: 
cards, they say — and if there was foul phiy any- 
where 'i 

. ‘It was. not about Eioliard that , the quarrel 
arose,’ intemiptad the lawyer: gravely, ‘or else.: I 
should not have come here to-day. It was about 
somebody dearer and nearer to you than ho, 
Thorne : it was about your daughter Maggie.' 

‘I have heard .something of this before,’ said 
tbo engraver, with an air of extreme aimoyance. 
‘I know John means' us well, and more than 
well, every way; but he should not pay attention 


Archibald Constable had some 
family. His first wife died ii 
1818 he effected a second marriage, and there 
was a family of sons ond daughters, anxious to 
soothe his declining years. All his old friends 
rallied about him. A career of literary _ad venture 
had still some charms. Oonstahh’s Miscellany, a 
collection of cheap popular works, which he had 
two or threeyears ago projected, was set on foot, and 
met with an encouraging approval. It wm a noble 
but dying effort. A life of unwearied exertion, 
along with bad health, had worn out his frame. 
'Pile closing scene is pathetically described by his 
son. He tranquilly died, 21st July 1827. 

Archibald Constable aimed at and unquestioimhly 
deserved a better fate. 'Tho : literary property 
belonging to Ida firm at the final catastrophe was 
more than .sufficient in value to have covered 
all the debts with which it could he chargeable. 
lYhat wa.s needed was, a temporary readjustment. 
But the times: were out of jofof* ahd everything 
w'aa sacrificed. The harvest sown by Constable 
Was reaped, and is still being reaped, by others to 
whdni his property drifted. The Edinhuryh Review 
became the entire property of Longraivn and Com- 
pany ; the Encyclopcedia Britannica was purchased 
by Adam and Charles Black ; and to this last- 
named and respectable firm, at the price of twenty- 
five thousand , pounds, fell the Wcmrley Novels,. 
after a splendid fortune of more than a hun- 
dred thousand pounds had been skilfully wrung 
from them by Robert Cadell— and which novels, 
even : Sow, , after sixty years have elapsed since the 
first 'Was issued, are as popular as ever. Tho moral 
to be drawn from a biography so iiistruotive and 
BO mournful as that of Archibald Constable, is too 
obvious to need any special reference. w. o. 
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CHAPTER XV.— CHAJIPIONED. 

ApHW days after that avowal from his daughter’s 
lips, WhieE had ,mad6 the engraver very literally 
‘ another man ’—brought the light back to his eye, 
the flush of health to his wasted cheek, and even 
returning steadiness, to his still wayward right 
hand— Mr Linch, the, lawyer, paid them a visit. 
Without having absolutely neglected them during 
their late troubles, ; he had not heen_ a frequent 
visitor in Mitchell Street, and his arrival on that 
particular morniug astonished them considerably, 
for it happened to be the Sabbath, of which that 
gentleman was a very strict observer. 

, I am glad to See you up and about again, Mr 
Thorne. — Miss Maggie, 1 hope j'ou are well ? ’ 

. The difference of manner with which the new- 
comer delivered those two sentences was remark- 
able: the former' was spoken in as genial a tone as 
the sacredness, of the: day permitted, the latter was 
cold and formal, : The sensitive, ear of -the engraver 
at sonce detected , this. He knew; that the speaker 
thought ill:' of Maggie' for her fidelity to Eichard 
Milbank, and Judged her with sectarian narrow- 
ness, anil though ha had at one time lamented her 
obstinacy to this veiy man, he resented— now that 
she was obstinate no longer— any show of reproof 
towards her. 

‘I believe Maggte is more of an invalid, Mr 
Linch, than myself? observed ho giuvcly: ‘in 
tending me, she has, I fear, injured her owU 'health; 
and. hw no more appetite than a bird,’ 
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to tlia idle talk of every good-for-nought, nor 
; think it nocessaiy to correct Mm for letting; liis 
tongne rrtn. It does more harm than good to those 
he ■would stand np for.’ .. . 

‘Blake said: a very aggravating thing this time, 
however,’ replied the other, looking at the en- 
graver very fixedly j i ahd siipposMg it -was all lies, 
aa I hope it .was, I don’t, hlatne John— speaking 
as a man, of course, not as a lawyer— for taking 
the: matter; up.: But: Blake was drunk, it seeins ; 
indeed, if he had not been, lie would not have 
dared to say what he said ; , and John has beaten 
him withiti; lan dnch of his life. I say again, it 
is a serious :husines9. The case will have to come 
to-morro'w before the magistrates ; and if it should 
turn out that Blake 'was only telling the truth, 
or what he believed to be the truth — 

‘ The truth about «Aa{ V inquired the engraver 
impatiently. ‘ You don’t mean to say, I hope, 
that it was anything disgraceful, which might 
yeji be true of my Maggie V 

‘Now, my dear Thome, it is no use you? putting 
yourself in a passion; I have come here to get 
at the facts of the case, whatever they may he, 
for I shall have to meet them, to-morrow. Mind, 
I. assert nothing of inyself; hut if what Blake 
aaid was trae, Eiohard Milbanfc has left a legacy 
of shame and wrong behind him, such as my 
heart bleeds to think of, for yow sake. There’s a 
child in Boulter’s Alley out at wet nurse’- — 

‘ Silence !’ exclaimed the engraver, in sharp 
shrill tones, and rising from his chair as hastily 
as his lame limbs -would let him. ‘ You do not 
know Herbert Thorne’s daughter.— ‘Maggie!’ cried 
he, going out upon the landing, and calling np 
the stairs, ‘ come down hera lass j thoukt wanted. 
— ‘Not a word more, Mr Liuoh, I beg, until she 
comes.’-. 

‘It is on tumeoessary ordeal,’ commenced the 
lawyer; but the next moment, the girl stood in 
the doorway, pale and undisturbed, with her quiet 
inquiry : ‘ what is it, father ; 

‘John Milbank has got into trouble through 
thrashing Dennis Blake, for uttering lies about 


self greatly moved ; ‘wemnat make the best .fight 
of it we can for John ; that 's all,’ 

‘ Maggie ! darling, Maggie ! he does not know ypti 
as I know you; he has not your hand in .his ds 
I have, bidding me trust on through all. You 
must bear one question more, and answer it.T-Xou 
may ask it,.Dinch, withont. fearf : NaV^^ 
mt, I will.— -Eiohard Milhank is the father -of this 
child, you say, Maggie; now, tell ns one thing 
more ; who was its mother ?’ 

‘ It Was Alice Grey of Dardham. She duglit: to . 
have been Eichard’s. wife. May Heaven, forgive . 
Mm for Ms wrong to her I She died some Weeks 
ago — I fear,,in want— I was too late to help her; , 
only just in time to save the child,’ 

‘Jmd this can he corroborated by proof.? ’ ex- 
claimed the lawyer excitedly. 

‘If necessary— if absolutely necessary to John. 
But oh, spare Eichard I ’ 

‘My dear Miss Maggie, we will admit ; nothing 
unless we are absolutely obliged. After what you : 
have told me, I should think this Blake ■would be 
only too glad to compromise the affair. Howdver, 
though he spoke in malice, it was probably in 
ignorance of the facts of the. case, and lie .lias cer- : 
tainly been most terribly Imooked abont.-^ ,; ^ 
shall have to pay the man a good lump sum, ,:no 
doubt.— It is very hard upon our Mend John,’. 
continued Mr Linoh, addressing himself to ::t& 
engi'aver, ‘ to suffer thus in pocket fOr hiS brother, , 
having just paid off his debts. I settled . the last 
one for him yesterday. I never Mew a man wi&^^^^^ 
so fine a sense of' duty, Well,: £ 
light heart, . Thorne, ::upon : all; .acepiintkMWis's ■ 
Margaret, I wish you good-day,’ His ffieiidl}’ and : 
effusive manner ..had quite .returhed; :M8ggie,;saf- : 
fered him s to take her EMd, WhioK mqp: ;y^^^ 
women who had hfeen aubjeoted to ssoh.M injuridus ;; 
suspicion would probably not have done ;, but;: her 
nature was eminently a just one. She perceived 
that the eiroumstanoes of tho case had afforded 
ilr Linoh no other altemaiave than to believe the 
, ^ ^ — child in Boulter’s Alley was her own, W,as it 

peraon you speak of is dead.' ,• . possible, thought she, with a shudder, that John 

- ‘ Indeed ! I saw her myself, not an hour ago.' Milbank also believed it, notwithstanding that he 
‘ You are mistaken. Howeverj there was a poor had resented the accusation in another’s month ? 
girl there, to whom I gave aaajsttoce— Jia much What a good brother, as Mr Linch had said, had 
as I could,' though muen less than I would fain he proved himsetf, and how nnosteutotiohsly had 
'have given.’ ' / ■ he performed his good deeds, for not a word had 

‘ There is a child— an infant— out atnaW6|^«te; he dropped to them about settling Eiohard’s debts 1 
is it true that yon support it ?' The eonsoiousness of having grudged him praise, 
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and the Beiiac of hi.-i late kindness to her father, in 
the matter of the loan— as -well, perhaps, of this 
last action iii her own hehalf, though she tried to 
shut that out from her coasideration — promoted 
her to speak of John as she had never done before. 
She said he seemed to her to be the nio.st niiself- 
ish and imsullied of all men of their acipiaintance. 

’The engraver smiled ; hor choice of adjectives 
was particularly agreeablo to him, since it appeared 
to he suggested by: tho contrast in the cliaracteis of 
the two brothers; but, taught by experiunoe, bo 
refrained from eulogy. John was always a good 
fellow, he admitted; hnt why was he not more 
popular? There must be something wrong, he 
feared, about one who was a favourite with such 
few people. 

Maggie quoted from the hook that she had been 
reading to her father before the lawyer had looked 
in, the' observation that the friendship of the world 
Was not to a man’s credit, but altogether the other 
way. 

‘ In that .ease,’ returned the engraver, ‘John 
should he seoure of heayen, sineo everythiim ho 
does has a bad motiye aserihed to it by hL fellow- 
creatures. The very paying-olf his brother’s debts 
will he considered but a tardy act of justiee—nay, 
of reparatiotti though, to my knowledge, the poor 
fellow has been sadly straitened for money to 
carry on his business.’ 

‘Of reparation! How of reparation?’ inquired 
Maggie. 

‘Ohl they say ho made money by Eiohard, 
instead, as was really the case, of having been lialL 
ruined by liim I His very disappearance, even, has 
been kid to John’s account.’ 

* What do you mean, father ? ’ 

‘ Nay, I don’t mean to say they think he mur- 
dered him; but , the world says— or did, before I 
was taken ill— that he bought him out of tho con- 


earn at a cheap rate, and SO securedit for himself/ to consider that matter/ r. x 

‘Then the Hilton wbrld must he a very, very ‘Very good, Maggie; wo will say no more about 
wiokedandslanclerousonej’snidMaggieindignantly. it ’ said her father softly. lie was seoretly well 
The engraver shrugged his shoulders. ‘I think, pleased with the measure of success that liad. been 

it is the air, my dear. I have known somebody vouchsafed to Mm. 

in Hilton—and not, in my judgment, a wicked 

person— who had at one time never a good word . , , 

to say for this John MUbank, liomelf.’ DK BLQG ON NEW ZEALAND 

To this, Maggie answered nothing ; but after AUbfKALlA. . 

a whEe, during which she gaeed fixedly at The Eev. Dr Begg, having lately . visited New 

Zealand and Australia, has given some — * of 
it not wrong, father, to lot him lend us so large bis excursion in a popular address , m one of the 
a sum the other day?’ large balk ia Bdmhuiijh. As ait aoiiteohsem^^^ 

1 did not know it loas lent, until afterwards,’ the information be offered was praotioally,. valu-;, 
returned the engraver, smiling, ‘ It was lent to yon, ablA -sWe select a few of his remarks. . Speaking 
you know, my dear, not to wie.’ Danedin, Otago, he said : ‘The people are essen- 

‘TEafc was only, of course, because you were ill, tiaPy gcotoh. I saw no person ill-off— tho very 
and could not attend to sireh matters.^ Dont yon . ^nj elimate is so conducive to health, 

Hunk It would he better to return him, say, half ^ ’ .. . owr n laroa 

of it at once, and pay Mm the remainder by metal- ^ that, having passed over a laje 

ments, as we can scrape it together 1 ’ portion of the world, I never saw such a mMtatnde 

‘ Why not give Mm security for the whole, of sturdy, rosy children as in that colony of Otago, 
Ma^a P answered the old man slily. Then, per- WMlst I was there, several emigrant sMpp arrived, 
ceiving that he iw not nnderstood, he added : aad here are the results gathered from Mi. Allah, 
‘ Is it possible, .my good lass, that you did not gpess emigration agent. There were six bkekmiths, 
by what moans we have won through this terrihle received ISs. a day ; two bakers,' I Os. a 

trouble ? You Imow, of course that it was thanks ^ bootmaker, 10s. a day ; live brlcHayers, 

to John ; but are you so blmd as not to see why ^ . ’ hiitcher SBs a week and 

John has helped ua ? It is my belief tliat he has J4s. a dy . one bntchm, ^es. a w am 

loved you from a boy ; only, because Eichard was bis food , seventeen otrfpenters, 1^. ^ Jf > 
too quick for him witii you, ie never spoke of it.’ dressmakers, 25s. a week ; two engine-drivers, 14s, 
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There is more than naiml interest awakened when 
Dr Begg remarks : <Theindustrial school at Dunedin 
is exactly to itty mind ; that is to say, the young 
people are taught farming, the girls housekeeping 
and dairy-work,;, and the result is that they are 
immediately taken and ahsorhed into the general 
population. They have no poor-rate in that oounJ 
try, and that, I hold, is of immense, advantage. 
What is a poor-rate, when ^properly considered, hut 


a day ; lf> farm-sci'vants, L,52 and L.55 per annum 
ahd their keep; and so forth. Speaking of farm-sew 
vants, the.se men are well lodged. I saw one or two 
bothies [hut.-! in wliicli rural labourers are put to live 
as in u barrack], I am sorry to say, in some of the 
upper districts, but the general rule is that there 
is nothing of that sort in the country. These 
men are bettor fed and clothed than the great mass 
of the people in this, country ; and so far us I could 
see, they have only eight hours’ work in the day. 
We have had long discussions here about the nine 
hours’ system, and I: have always said I greatly 
prefer the plan which is ascribed to King Alfred of 
dividing the day into three parts— eight hours for ; 
work, eight hour.s for sleep, and eight hours for devo- 
tion and recreation, and other necessary avocations. 
Where there is ;.such ample time, people c.annot 
find the excuse for absenting themselves from 
public worship, or keeping their oliildren from 
school, that many make in this country. Then 
you have to observe tliis, that land can he bought 
absolutely at twenty shillings .an acre, so that these 
ploughmen in the course of a few years can become 
fundlordsi In fact, some of them become landlords 
too sooHj because they buy land before they are 
able to stock it, and soinetinies run themselves 
into : difficulties. It is a countiy surely worthy of 


simply a rate that allows au to live on each other. 
It is, in fact, a communistic principle, when yon 
trace it to its results. In that country, the matter 
is managed by voluntary arrangement ; there is no 
public assessment ; no one is entitled to live on his 
neighbour ; and orphan, children are trained to he 
useful.’ 

Speaking of Australia, he said: i We have here" 
no real conception of the magnitude or resources 
of that country. It produces everything required 
by man, and in its various colonies has immense 
capabilities. I staid only a Week in Melbourne, 
and I did not penetrate into the interior. Had I 
attempted anything of the kind, 1 should have re- 
quired to stay seven years instead of seven weeks. 

I had kMlioationa' to go to all the prominent 
places. I was extremely anxious to go to Sydney, 
the capital of New South Walesy which I was 
specially asked to visit, but I found, it was im- 
possible. During my stay in, Melbourne, I made 
the most of my time, and Dr Cairns," Was kind 
enough to drive me round, the whole neighbour- 
hood. Melbourne, which has a population, of about 
two hundred thousand, is constructed upon an 
excellent theory ; that is to say, it has largo open 
spaces throughout It has admirable buildings, an 
excellent library, and an important university. I 
visited the market, and more beautiful cauliflower, ' 
cabbages, turnips, and carrots, I never saw before; 

I likewise visited a meat-ouring establishment, 
being anxious to see the preparation of the meat 
and the soups that are sent over to this country. 
The establishment I visited was ouring at the rate 
of three thousand .sheep per week, and I was told that 
the number was sometimes as high as nine thousand. 

I have no hesitation in saying that if they can pro- 
duce an article which will find acceptance in this 
country, it will be an immense boon to our work- - 
ing-elasses. I was just telling a friend of mine, a 
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Highlander, who is a member of parliament, and butcher, the other day, that I saW the most heau- 
who. went : there with nothing, I believe, and has tiful sheep, as fine as you could put on a table, 
one'hundred and twenty-five thousand sheep. I labelled at 2d. a pound. There is ho , reason why 
heard :0£ two Highlanders who took their stand the abundance which reigns in that ooiintry should 
Upon; two mountains in New Zealand, and each not go to supply the lack Which exists here. I 
asked government to give them a lease of the land preached twice in Melhourne--- for Dr Dairns on 
that they, >Baw .fium;^^^t^^ tops of these respective the Sabbath forenoon, aiid to another congregation 
mouutains. ,; . They obtained their wish, and are in the evening. The collection that , day'" was for 
now both wealthy men. IProm a New Zealand the hospital,. In the forenooh, it amounted: to 
paper tedayi lisee tlae , Highlanders are so successful nearly L.90 ; but I Wim riot so touch impressed by 
that a iGhmaman : making;, application for some that as the congregatioii in the evening, which 
employment called himself M'Qillivray, The was, to a large extent, a miscellaneons one. They 
peoplewwe ustonished.^: T^^ had„never heard a had made their colleotion also in the forenoonj bnt 
Chinaman called M'Gillivray, and they asked what this was a supplementary colleotion in the even- 
thU meaning of it was, The reply of the Chinaman ing, and it amounted to about L,50. "What 
was, that there was no use of any making appli- struck me most, however,’ said the reverend 
cation except Scotchmen. liYlien 1 refer,’ said Dr doctor, ‘ was, that forty-five of these pounds wore 
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Nothing that the revomici Doctor has aid, convej’s 
so. vivid an. idea of the individual wealth and 
liberality of the people of Melbourne as this last 
and veiy amusing piece of information ; from which 
a hint may he taken in the home country. 


IN DANGER. 

I® was the fwst time that I had found myself in 
the character of a convive at an oriental hniiquet, 
and 1 was quite unpi-cpared to play the .still more 
imposing part of Amphitryon at such an entertain- 
ment ; but I soon perceived that, the first formal 
salutation having been jjaid and civilly acknow- 
ledged, nothing more in the way of ceremony was 
expected from me, and that the guests resumed 
their task of eating with a vigorous aiipotite that 
belongs alone to hardy and frugal people who on 
rare occasions are indulged with a Gargantuan 
repast. It was a source of interest to me to watch 
the progress: of , the meal : how the piles of snowy 
rice dwindled ; how incessant were the assaults 
:upoa the great jjtto' de resistance, the lamb stufied 
avith Ghilan raisins and chopped herbs ; how the 
thin wooden skewem, thick -set with smoking 
kahoha of broiled mutton, -were passed from hand 
to hand; and with what omnivorous steadiness the 
Sheiks of the village plodded through the round 
of dishes ; sweetmeats and fisli, stewed, meats and 
preserved . apricots, succeeding one another in a 
fashion, that would have maddened a Belgraviau 
butler ; and the very plates, which were indeed 
huge flaps of tough home-baked bread, being greed- 
ily devoured , before the termination of tlie feast. 
The one temperate, or^ indeed, abstemious Moslem 
present was Ali Salub, who had slipped into a 
place at the other end of the hoard, and who oon- 
tonted himself as usual with a spare diet of rice 
and pulse. Even Ibrahim soemed to have forgotten 
the blow lie had received from Yussef Khan’s 
djereed, and plied his Angers— for I need not say 
that knives and forks were . conspicuous by their 
absence— as deftly as his neighbours, 

: The feast was nearly over, when a dismal howl, 
like that of a famished wolf, resounded without, 
and was immediately followed by the appearance 
of a raided dervish, who strode into the room, 
hearing in his hand a wooden bowl, in which was 
a small brass ball that rattled as its owner shook 
it, uttering the while in the most lugubrious accents 
the Mohaminotlan profession of faith. This is an 
appeal which is seldom or never made in vain, and 
accordingly there was an immediate untying of 
:■ sashes: and fumbling for purses, and a number of 
small; capper : coins dropped into the outstretohed 
: alms-bowlof the holy man, who proceeded slowly 
to make the circuit of the table, all the time calling 
out in monotonous accents, ; after, the manner of 
his irregular confraternity; ‘Allah is merciful 1’ 
‘ Allah is most great !’ My own contribution wos' 
a piece of silver, but the dervish took no apparent 
notice of this offering, hut forthwith laid his howl 
aside, , and thrusting Ms hand unceremoniously 
into the neaTe,st pilaff be^ to eat voraoiousiy, now 
and then interrupiting hia meal to utter a hoarse 
and pithy quotation Irom some Sura of the Koran. 


1 was in no way surprised, knowing the super- 
stitious respect with wldoh.;r6ligioua mendicants of 
this sort are treated among Mussulmans j but w’hat 


attracted my attention was the face of Ali Sahib, 
which xva,s very pale, : as, with dilated eyes and 
knitted brow, he gazed upon the intruder, who, on 
his part, seemed to concern himself with nothing 
but hia food and his intermittent vociferations. 
What rvas there, in a poor dervish, dipping his 
greasy fingers into a dish of steaming pilaff, to dis^ 
turl) 60 cool and experienced a traveller as ay 
trusty interpreter! Gould it ho that Ali Sahib 
dreaded lest the man’s religious fanaticism should 
he infiained to a dangerous pitch, when he had 
time to lecognisB that he was in company with 
a Christian, and did he apprehend peril to me 
I from some outbreak of wild fury, such as are now 
1 and then imputed to half-crazed wanderers of this 
class! Scarcely so, unless all present shared in 
the same notion, for, as I looked around, 1 saw 
nothing but pale and anxious faces, and all eye.s 
seemed stealthily to watch the movements of the 
dervish. This roving friar, however, did nothing 
to justify the alarm which his aspect appeared to 
evoke, and having finished his repast, ami recited 
a few words of praise in Arabic, caught up his howl 
and clapper, and stalked ofl’, howling as he went. 

It appeared to me as if Ali Sahib hail divined 
my thoughts, for when he rose from table he came 
up to me, and said, plausibly enough, that he was 
glad that the dervish hud dep.arted so quietly. 
There ivas no answering, he declared, for what these 
pirivUeged vagrants, often partially insane, mid not 
seldom counterfeiting, as a moans of influence, the 
signs of a disordered mind, might do, if suddenly 
brought into contact with a non-believer in Islam, 
It was well that ho was gone, and ho, Ali Sahib, 
would take care to confer with the Sheiks on the 
subject of his being prevented from returning. 
There was indeed a great deal of whispering and 
talking, and after a time my faithful interpreter 
came back to say that all was now arranged, and 
that there would be no risk of annoyance from the 
dervish. He then listened with interest to my 
account of what had taken place at the camp, and 
congratulated me on having got so well through 
what might have been an awkward scrape. 

‘I have heard of this Yussef Khan,’ he said ; 
‘he is reported on the Afghan frontier to have put 
out the right eye and cut off the right hand ol all 
the Qhilzio prisouere that fell into his dutches. 
He;has no love for foreigners, too, and altogether, 
Sahib, you were fortunate to be quit of him. so 
easily. I should like, with your perimsalou,_ to 
read to you a translation of the agreement wliich, 
Buhicct to your approval, I have this day made 
with the village elders as rcganl.s their trees and 
minerals. But first— if you choose- 1 will get you 
your coffee.’ And he was as good as hia word, 
hringhig not only several thin leaves of blue paper 
covered with writing, hut also the gay little gilded 
coffee-pot, tlie acorn cup of filmy poreelaiii, and 
the delicate mrf or holder, of dainty silver filigree. 
But oithor the coffee was very, very strong, or AU 
Sahib was unusually prosy in his explauatMW);s,ibr;: : 
I can dimly remember that the room seemed to 
swim I round me, that a , strange drowsiness; .fiatn®. 
on, that I rose, and staggered on my feet, and 
dropped down like a log upon the cushions of the 
divan, and I remember no more. ■' 

When I regained my senses, it was twilight 
already, and the dusk witliin the house looked the 
darker for the seud of black clouds flying wildly 
overhead, and which I could see through the 
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narrow lattice near me. I called aloud, but no one 
answered, and I seemed to lie alone, while niy 
head felt heavy, and iny teimdea throbhed pain- 
MIj. There was the long table, yet encnnibered 
by broken meats and flaps of bread aiid pitcliers 
of sherbet, the relics of the feiist, and I had becu 
lying on the softly onshioned ■ divan, a pillow 
beneath my head, and a heavy quilted covering 
flung across me as I lay. It eost .me a great effort 
to rise from my recumbent position, so considerable 
was the : languor which I ' felt, while my head was 
heavy, and my eyes dim. What had occurred? 
Was I ill— sickening, perhaps, of some, marsh- 
fever? But then, if so, why was I left alone, and 
where was Ali Bahib? Then, for the first time, 
I perceived that, whilst insensible, I had been 
divested of my coat and waistcoat, and that my 
cravat had also been removed. Scarcely knowing 
what to make of this, I groped my way to the 
small hed-chamher which had been assigned to mo, 
as n guest of importance, ap.T.rt from the selamlik. 
or. general apartment for the male members of 
the family, and, striking a light, discovered that 
my. scanty baggage had vanished. My purse, how- 
ever, my ■watch, and rings, and a weighty bag of 
silver doUai's which belonged to the Company, lay 
neatly spread out upon , a small table, and on the 
.bed waa a suit of clothes, which I recognised as the 
properly of Ah Sahibj oaiefnlly prepared, aa if for 
my wear, while on apiece of paper that was pinned 
to thesleeve of the robe, were the words awkwardly 
■written in cramped characters, but still legible; 
‘ A. fair exchange is no loot. Aleikum splaani, 
master).^ What could this portend ? Practical 
joking is a thing so alien to eastern ideas, that I 
could. not for a moment entertain the notion that 
I was the victim of a mere prank ; and besides, 
Ali Sahib, grave, courteous, and urbane, was not the 
man whom it would be possible to suspect of a 
turn for idle jesting. Suddenly a thought flashed 
through my mind' — the coffee must have been 
drugged ! I could feel, even then, the strong 
narcotic fighting with my powers of thought and 
volition. Tes;T was sure, now,, that treachery 
had been deliberately planned; but why, or for 
what purpose, had my perfidious Mentor thus 
hocused and deserted me ? Had plunder been 
his object, ha would surely not have thns scrupu- 
dously set. aside my valuables ; whereas, as l .have 
isgidj my. money was intact, and my watch and 
ifMs. left: untouched. 

" Twent through the house, calling aloud, hut the 
sullen echoes of the empt}’^ rooms alone answered 
me. The harem door was fastened, but I heard 
no babble, as ' ■usual, of female voices from within, 
.and: I 'knocked and shouted in vain. Doubtless, 
the people with whom I was lodged were accom- 
plices ot Ali Sahib, and had quitted tbeir dwelling 
at his behest, but why, or for what purpose, I 
could not conjecture. My bewildered brain grew 
gradually clearer, and I began to bethink me of 
the iieccssily for action. It seemed clear that Ali 
Sahib was gone, carrying off with him my clothes 
and baggage, and that he was not likely to return. 
The owners of tbo house were of course In league 
with Mm, and should I remain where I ’was^ the 
cupidity of the peasants might prompt them to 
nuirder me, for the sake of the cash in my posses- 
sion ; while at best I was in a precarious position, 
far from the sea, and imperfectly aequmut^ with 
the language. , What should I do ? After some 


reflection, it occurred to me that my . best course 
';VQuld.be,to return to the camp, and to request the 
young prince, Mirsa Hussein, kindly to give me 
the means of returning to the harbour where the 
rest of the party a-waited me. He, as being at 
once educated and in authority, coitld easily com- 
prehend my story, and enable me to struggle 
through my present embarrassment ;; whereas, 1 
conld not refy either on the , honesty or on the 
intelligence of the villagers, now that I had been 
cheated and abandoned by my interpreter. 

How' was I to attire myself, however, for the 
road ? I had no coat or waistcoat, no hat or cap, 
left to’mo. Making a Virtue of neces.sity, thou;^ 
M'ith some reluctance, I put on the tight-fitting under 
tunic, the robe, and the shawl-girdle lof my treach- 
erous guide; wound the glistening Vdiite turban 
around my head, and selecting a spiked staff from 
a bimdle of iionshod sticks which I found in 
a corner of the selamlik, I set off at once on the 
long wallc to the camp. As I passed, through the 
village, every honse -was dark and. every door 
closed, as if the plague liad-ewept the place, of its 
inhabitants. I could not but connect this remark- 
able exodus of the rural, population with tbe mys- 
terious disappearance of Ali Sahib, though what 
motive could have prompted such extraordinary 
behaviour on his part, was quite beyond my 
powers , of guessing. It was now dark and cloudy , ; 
the -wind sang shrilly amidst the tree-tops, .and it 
appeared to mo as if a.storni , were . eomiug on ; : but 
the fresh, air that cooled my ficated brdw ■was very 
welcome, and by degrees the fever of my blood 
abated, aiid the dull pain in my throbbing temples 
grew less, as I proceeded on my way. The first 
part of my route was sufliciently easy; but when 
I got fairly among the hills, it needed aU my 
recollection of the various landmarks which I had 
noted in the morning, to enable me to steer a 
proper course; and at length arrhing at. a place 
where several paths met, I chose the wrong one, 
and after floundering for some time among thickets 
and boulders of stone, found that I had strayed from 
the right track, and must either retrace my steps, 
or persevere, in hopes of finding another road to 
the camp. 

While I stood perplexed, a faint, but distinctly 
audible sound, as of many voices chanting in ; 
unison, reached my ears, and proved to me that .1 
was at no great distance from human help ; while l 
fancied that through the trees 1 could see a red 
glow, as from a furnace-mouth suddenly opened,, 
although in a few momenta the . ruby light again 
faded into the general darkness. Who could these 
neighbours be? Ohai’ooal-burners, .perhaps; prob-.:: 
ably a caravan of pilgrims .or traders ; possibly 
robbers HvouaoMng in the forest,. In the. latter:; 
case, it would be unwise, for a stranger,, and the 
bearer of so large a sum aa I had about me, to 
ventm’e on approaching them :;' but, the chances, were ' 
rather in favour , of, ithe former' supposition; and: ; 
therefore I resolved to draw near, but eautionsly, so 
as to reconnoitre the appearance of the party 
before disclosing myself. Advancing slowly, there- 
fore, 1 scaled a steep bank, and peering down Ixomp 
betwixt the boles of two gigantic trees, I looked 
into a little grassy vaUoy, some twelve or fifteen 
feet below, and beheld one of the most singular 
spectacles that, in a century of material progress 
and mental enlightenment, oaii easily he conceived. 
Tfie narrow glen was crow'ded with -worshippers, 
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i-obeii hi pure wliite, all of whom, men,, women, ami pursirii: 6l the fugitives, who broke, up unil fled, 
children, -vveie in the act of prostrating themselvea. aa hcijiless,&r alt purposes of resistance, as so many 
before an altar built of a low huge flat stones, sheep assailed by a pack of hiingiy wolves. Tlie 
set on a swelling inonnd, and which instantly altar was roughly o verthrowh, and the lire scattered, 
roinimled me of tho rudo hi)l'Slirinc.s of Baal, hut the flames igniting the dry lem and brnsh- 
Bo frequently mentioned in the Scripture narrative, wood that wore piled hard Iqr, thero rose up 
The lire : was. baming low, and throw but a dim .a broad and lurid glare, by the .crimson light of 
and .weirdlight upon the assembly ; yet there was which I could obaeryo the details of the confused 
brightne® enough to illumine the solitary figure of aiwl hideous scene, 

a man, the high-pricst, as I anpposod, of this strange : Jlany were trampled ruider the feet of the gsUop- 
and ocoalt rite, ivho stood with outspread arms ing horaes, while others were struck , down or 
beside the altar, rapidly repeating some formula of pierced by the swords and spears of the pitiless 
l/iith, .as I fudged, in 0 tongue necessarily uuknowii soldiery, who, with bloodtliirsty cries of ‘Kill, 
to me. He, too, was clad in white, but wore a kill! Deen, deon! For, the holy Imiuna!' on- 
streaming scarf of pale blue, while on his head conraged one another in the work of slaughter, 
shone a fantastic mitre, bedecked with gold and Others lied, shrieldng, and tearing off ns they ran 
precious stones ; and in his right hand was a slender the fatal white garments that made them so conspic- 
silver wand, such ns a magician of the midtile ages uous to the pursuers. The priest .had disappeared, 
might have been supposed to carry. Bound his while more and more armed men seamed to pour 
Waist was claspod a broad belt of leather, tho yellow into the meadow, and the frequent report of 
colour of which instantly brought to my recollection musketry echoed through the . woods. ' .Gne shot, 
the Gheber in Moore’s f''wc-wors7wppcra. perhaps fired dt random, ciit away a elduder twig 

Kre-worsKippersl i rubbed my eyes, as if to not six inches from my head, ahdblouglied its 
awaken .myeelt .froui some troublesome dream, furrow in the thick bark of the tree beside mo, so 
Yes ; the eohviction. forced itself upon me that that I thought it betterto scramble down; and take 
these . on, whom I looked wove no counterfeits, no refuge in the centre of a clump of elxne some paces 
theatrical representatives of Mithra-wor.shippevs, distant, the rather that the tide of flight and 
hut genuine confe-ssors of tho belief in lire as tho chase seemed to he ebbing towards the opposite 
divine principle. I had hoard, vaguely, that in extremity of tho glen, and that there seemed to be 
remote nooks of Persia, there yet lurked a few little xwospeot of my being disturbed. Scarcely, 
congregations of , this parscouteu remnant of be- however, had I gained this place of shelter, before 
lievers in the old religion of Iran, not as yet I heard a sobbing ay like that ofaliunted hare, 
converted or oxtirpatecl by the stern rule of Ham. and saw come running swiftly towards ine, as if - 
Ami here ! had before mo such a gathering of the wiiiged hy mortal terror, a barefooted child,- a young 
adherents of a conquered and imoscribed creed; girl of some ten years old, whom I recognised as the 
while, as certain acolytes of the priest approached youngest daughter of the peasant who was my late 
and flung fuel on the flames, so that the ruddy host.: Her dark hair was loose, herTeatnres sharp- 
liglit leaped up again, I saw the prostrate forms oned by pain and fear, and I noticed that there was 
arise once inoro, and heard many, voices take up bloodon her white dress, while behind her bounded 
the measure of a wild chant, some liymn to the a fierce horseman, his right arm flung back, and his 
Sun, doubtless, in ancient Pehlehvi poetry, and scimitar flashing, as he derided her eirorts to escape, 
probably os little intelligible to iao.st of the hearers That swarthy, savage face, the brutal laugh, the vest 
as .ecclesiastical Latin to a crowd of Italian rustics. of cloth of gold, could belong to- ndne but Yns.sef 
But what now ohieily attracted my attention Khan. Pear, which had_hitnerto lent unnatural 
was the aspect of the offloiating prie.st, now very speed to the youthful fugitive,now suddenly seemed 
plainly visiblo in the Ml glare of the fire. I to benumb her feet; for as she glanced Back and saw 
seemed, singular to say, to knmv him. Those keen the rider close behind, she fell upon heir knew,, and 
striking features, transfigured as they noxv appeared held up her hands imploringly, with an ihartioulate 
to be under the influence of passionate excitement, pmyer for mercy ._ ,. ; . _ f , 

where and when had I. seen them last, and whose With a mockitig laugh, El Zagal whirted the 
was the well-known face that appeared beneath the glittering sword-blade around his head, to give force 
jewelled and quaintly shaped mitre ? AVhilo I wm to the impending blow ; but I could: tot no more, 
pnzriing my wits in the effort to guess the answer and rushing; forward, grasped the .bndle co vigov- 
to this enigma, my ear caught a sound, which ou8ly, that;the fiery horse reared upnrrpw-atraight 
resembled .nothing so much as the deep, earth- nnder the pr'essiire of the poweriul bit,;pawecl the 
shaking tramp of many horses rapidly approaohiug. air 'for. a inoment, and then feu back Witn a crash, 
The- voices of the assembly were now raised to uiuseating Ids rider ; while : the chud, obeying the 
their highest pitch in the wild and prolonged instinct of self-preservation, fled like a hunted 
chanting, and this probably prevented the singers fawn into the thicket, and. was seen no more. 1. 
from distinguishing. . tlie ominous sound : of the have a very confused remembrance of what JolloWM, 
coming hoofs. Presently,howeveiv the . chant ceased until, after a scramble and a souflie, during / WhlOh. 
abruptly, and was succeeded by a roar of anguish I had more than one vary narrow escape of being 
and alarm in tho deep voices of men, blended witli sabred or pistolled, I found myself, with my 
the shriller cries of femedo voices, as a body of hands tightly bound together, one of a group of 
ilussulman cavalry dashed at full speed into the prisoners, all of whom, save myself, were more or 
meadow, and rode iiiriously, with levelled spears, less, severely wounded, while of pur nl^ste late 
down upon the panic-stricken mob of wliite-robed there seemed httle.doubt, since four or five stout 
worshippers, ‘AUali Akhbar!’ ‘For God and fellowa—tent-pitehers, as I guessed, feom the camp 
the Prophet !’ ‘Kill, kill!’ Such were the shouts —were busy in selecting some convenient boughs oi 
‘that rang in my ears, as the fierce ridets swept a forked shape, whereto they might affix the camel- 
on with lowered lances and brandished sabres, m halters which they bore along with them, and 
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his hroad body. Meanwhile the lads hastily- began, 
with bamboo bellows and pan of glowing charcoal, 
to kindle a hot fire, in which, one by one, they 
inserted, at their master’s bidding, certain ^ iron 
instruments, not tinlifce those used by a smith. 
But the newcomer, who, from time to timhi eyed 
me with an unpleasant air of proprietorship, hore 
no signs of the smith’s craft^a butcher, more 
likely, to judge by the dull brown-red stains on 
his blue garments. But what does a butcher want 
with red-hot pincers and tongs, and strange circ- 
lets of glowing iron ! Presently, as I caught 
Yussef ithau’s cruel glance fixed on me with a 
meaning expression, the hideous truth forced itself 
upon me, that the man beside the fire was the 
executioner of the camp, and that 1 was , to he 
tortured before being put to death. 


which were already adjusted with running-nooses, 
the purport of wfiicli was only too iutelHgible. 
A number of soldiers, horse and foot, ryere around, 
and the whole proceedings appeared to he under 
the superintendence of a iiehly dressed officer, 
my old enemy, Yussef Khan. As for my fellow- 
captircs, |Whos0 lineaments were unknown to me, 
tliey seemed apathetically sullen and silent, and 
uttered no word of petition or complaint. 

Suoly however, was far from being my own 
case, for mustering all the avilahle Persian words 
that I knew, I loudly accosted Yussef Khan by 
namey demanding to be taken before the prince, 
Mirxa Hussein, without delay, and calling on him 
to he.ar witness that I was a stranger and an 
Eimlishiman, who had that very day been the gnest 
of his general, and who had in no manner rendered 
himself amenable to the Persian law, whatever it 
might be. To all which appeal El Zagal listened 
with cynical indifference, smoking his jewelled 
pipe the rvhile with an air of infinite enjoyment, 
and eveius me with a sort of grim humour, such 


My blood ran cold, as I recalled many a vague 
but horrible report of oriental cruelty, and re- 
membered how utterly I wa.s in the power Of;jny 
unscrupulous enemy. Despair gave me strength, 
I suppose, for, by a violent effort, I Biicoeeded in 
bursting tbe bonds that manaoled my hands, arid 
shouting loudly the name of Mirza Hussein, sprang 
to my ieet. Yussef Khan laughed hoarsely as: ha 
made a sign to his attendants, who rushed forward at 
onee,and by their united strength overpowered me, 
and dragged me towards the fire. I shuddered 
as I felt the grasp of the executioner fasten oh my 
bare wrist, and as, in obedience to his injunctibhs, 
the tent-pitchers proceeded to bind lUe to a tough 
sapling that stood near the fire. I think El Zagal 
must have made some sign to the tormentor, fOt 
the wretch, with a guttural sound of assent, 
instantly selected, from amidst the lumps of glow- 
ing charcoal, a pair of pincers heated to a cherry^ 
red, and came shambling back towards me. I 
closed my eyes, with a groan of despair; hut almost 
at the same moment Iheard the sound of gallop- 
ing hoofs, and immediately afterwards there arose a 
cry of dismay, as a horseman dashed into the centre 
of the group, overturning the brasier and the hot 
coals, and upsetting at the same time the execu- 
tioner and his assistants. Nor did the wild rider 
content himself with this, for, throwing his horse 
on its haunches by one jerk of the powerful hit, he 
waved his flashing sword around him in a style 
that soon cleared a sufficient space, in the midst of 
which I alone was left standing,: 

Don’t you know me ?’ cried out the hox’seman, 
who wore thenniform, so far as 1 could make out, 
of a Persian top-bnahi,_ or . captain of artillery. ‘ I 
am Demetrius Yassili, the poor Pole, whom yon 
found starving by the roadside, like; a masterless 
dog, and who comes now, in the nicfc bf time, to 
prove that even a renegade may he; grateful for ■ 
old kindness.— Keep hack !' he added, in broken 
Persian, as he flourished his .sword before ; the 
astonished eyes of Yussef Khan. ‘Lay not a finger 
on the Prank. The prince is at hand, and your 


as that with which a cat regards the feeble efforts 
of a maimed mouse to crawl away towards its hole. 
There was no mistaking the rmteh’s expression 
of cruel malignity ; and as I remembered that I had 
haflled and unhorsed him, and noted the smears of 
dust and clay that marked the gay housings of his 
stead, as it stood close by, and which were more 
faintly visible on the brave attire of the rider, my 
heart sank within me, and I began _ to prepare 
myself for the worst After all, if this ; truculent 
scoundrel were resolved to put me to death sum- 
marily along with the poor Pire-worshippers who 
had fallen into his hands, he ran no especial risk of 
. future retribution. I had been taken, in an oriental 
garb, in the midst of the members of this persecuted 
sect, and iu an. attempt to resist a royal .officer. 
That my interference to save a helpless child from 
the sharp edge of El Zagal’s scimitar, was prompted 
by the merest instinct of humanity, availed me 
nothing. ‘Jeddart justice, to be hanged first, and 
tried afterwards,’ according to the old Border 
saying, was the pleasant prospect before me. 

To die thus! And at the very time, too, when 
Portune had seemed to smile upon me, and when 
my youthful day-dreams of love and happiness had 
appeared on the point of being realised ! ' I felt a 
drstiaet thrill of pain as I recalled Kate’s sweet fece, 
:and .pictured to myself the long hoping against 
hope, the oarking cate, the bitter grief, that would 
saaden that ifaithfal young heart to which I was So 
dear. It was ail at an end, then, that vision of 
U' pleasant home and a fond wife, of competence 
and success, and of the well-earned repose to be 
enjoyed, one day, in England. I was- to perishi 
.miserably, to gratify the malice of a savage ; and it ; 
might be long before tidings of my fate should 
reach the headquarters of the Caspian Navigation 
Company. These meditations were, however, cut 
short by the miirmur of curiosity and excitement 
among the bystanders which greeted the arrival of 
a ruliianly looking fellow, with a handle at his 
back, and followed by two half-clad lads laden 
with similar burdens, and whose squalid and rWld 
aspect gave thorn a strong likeness to gipsies of tlie 
middle ages. The men made a profound obeisance 
to El Zngal, and then rolled up hk loOae sleeveatb 


numerous escort, rode up at a rapid pace ; and at 
the sight of his lifted^hond and the sound of his 
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I TO STOP BY SIGNAL. 

‘ What Btatiort is this, Wilsou V cried an old geiitle- 
niaii,, looking out of the window. 

His servant, a deinure-looking man, in black, 
Avlio Iwd just got out of a second-class oarriage, 
touched his hat, and replied: 'I don’t know, sir; 
I ’ll ask the guard.— Yes, sir, SloughtpU station, sir.’ 

‘ There ought to be a board with the name on it,' 
cried the old gentleman testily.— ‘Guard, why isn’t 
there aboard to this station?’ . 

‘ So there is, air, at the other end of the platform.’ 

‘ Then, why doesn’t the train stop where people 
canread iti—Howani I to know when we get to 
Pugborongh, Wilson V 

‘We shan’t be at Pugborongh for this hour, sir,' 
cried the guard.— ' Coino, jump in, sir’— to Wilson, 
who resumed his Beat. The whistle sounded, the 
train went on. 

At tire very next station they came to, the old 
gentleman put his head out of the window again. 
‘Hi, Wilson!’ , : 

AVilson jumped out of his carriage, and came to 
liis master, anti touched his hat once more, 

‘ Is this Pugborongh, Wilson ? ’ 

* No, eir 1 This is Much Muukton.’ 

‘Now, take your seat,' cried the guard 5 for only 
one passenger had alighted, and none had entered 
the train. 

Jit the next station the same scene was repeated. 

‘Come, sir,’ cried the guard, who was tired of 
hearing the old man's voice, ‘don't trouble yourself 





GHASIBEIS^S: JOTJEFAi. 


said the old gentleman, taking from his servant’s 
hands a small pink hos. 

"The fact isj^saicl the old gentleman, calmly ojien- 
ing the hox, and looking Benignly at the excited 
guard, ‘that my daughter gave me the most partic- 
ular injunctions. “ Mind, papa,” she said, “ he sure 
you take a pill at Pugborough." ’ 

The old gentleman could never understand ■why 
the carriage door -was dashed to ■svith such terrific 
violence, the whistle sounded with such a fiendish 
yell, and Wilson whirled into his carriage without 
being permitted to take charge once more of his 
master’s piU'box. 


I ’ll be sure and let you vknow when 


‘Will 5'QU H cried the old gentleman, apparently 
much gratifted. ‘ Upon my , word, you 're very tond. 
I didn’t like to ask you, for I know how much you 

have to do.’ ^ , hi j i 

‘It’s only my dooty, sir,’ says the guard, slam- 

miug to the door. 

‘Hi, guard!’ cries the old gentlemau. 

‘Tes, sir,’ replica the guard impatiently, return- 
ing to the carriage, door. , . 

‘ Ton 're ciuile sure, now ! you ’re quite sure, eh I 
you won’t forget mo at PugboiDUgh?’ 

■' ‘0 no, sir,’ said the guard; ‘tliat’ll bo all right.’ 

‘ And Wilson— where ’b Wilson?— Oh, here, 
Wilson ; you -won’t forget my box, Wilson, when 
we get to "Pugborough V 

‘‘'So, sii',’ says Wilson, scrambling into hia seat 
once more. . 

• Troublesome old chap that,’ said the guard as bo 
■ ' ■ ' ■ van. ‘ I mustn’t forget him 

’b no other passenger for 


THE MONTH:, 

SCIENCE AND ABTS. 

Among the papers read before the Eoyal Society 
during the present session, are some which if popu- 
larised would attract numerous readers, so pregnant 
are they with important facts. : One of these by 
Mr W. Crookes, F.R.S. treats of the notion of heat 
on gravitating masses, and in. its details of highly 
refined and accurate experiments demonstrates , that 
substances are repelled by heat and, attracted by 
cold. The experiments Were made with a balance 
formed of a beam of straw with a, pith-ball, at each 
end. A lighter, balance could hardly be devised. 
It was tried in common ait,' aM In a :,yaBuum>M^ 
from its behaviour certain concltisibnS yVerAdrayrri, 
A simUar series of experiments was made:- m^ 
a brass beam bearing two brass ; balls', ,: and, ;With 
corroborative results. It is therefore clear that 
density and temperature play an important Jiart ih 
the production, of the phenomena. And if they 
do, what then? may be asked. The answer coiir: 
neots itself with one of the grandest problems of 
soience. Nature oft’ers evidence of the repulsive 
action of heat, and the attractive action of cold, on 
the grandest scale. By the radiation of heat from 
the sun may be explained the phenomena of 
comets, and the shape and changes of nebulae. 
And as Mr Crookes remarlcs : ‘ To compare small 
things with great, to argue from pieces of, straw 
up to heavenly bodies, it is not improbable that the 
attraction, now shewn to exist between a Cold and 
a warm body, will equally prevail when,- : for the : 
temperature of molting ice is suhstituted the cold 
of space, for a pith-ball a celestial sphere, and : for 
an artificial vacuum a stellar void. : In the ludiant 
molecular energy of cosmioal .masses, mayi at ,laat, 
be found that “ agent, acting constantly, according 
to certain laws ” which; Newton;, held . to be , , the- 
cause of gravity.’ From this it Udll be seen , that:: 
Mr Crookes has starts an , investigation; whieh;^ 
its results :may explain the: theory , of tlie 'universe. ' 
Another papeiv Oh the' Atmosphere i w a ■Fehittle:; 
of Sound, by Pr Tyndall, :F.R,S. ^ves the, result: 
of an inquiry, uudeit&k 6 h:.at ,,the 
'Trinity House,;to ascertain the :::distahe,0 at .v^hidh' 
sounds could be heard in foggy Weather. Light- 
houses are com^paratwely useless during fogs ; sand : 

, , . , a ship in a fog is helpless.: Hence, if a sound could 

liat!’ cried, the guard, aggrieved to the very be produced w'hich could be heard miles from 
Ilf dpsmwfiUfm. ‘Haven’t vnii hfien lintliprinor I the shore, mariners, hindered from using their 

i:-. 1 eyes; might be -warned iirough their ears. Tbb 
iBi;! experiments' were made oS the^South Foreland 

„ „ - .;i air, with sfeam-whistles, "guns, and a,st 68 m-^en 

.aye pu-eforred to leave the ta.sk to mj own attached to a trumpet sixteen feet long. From 
1.-1 , (jdifo j;(j (jijee miles was, the -limit at which the 


swung himself into his 
at Eiigborough. There 
there.’ 

Now, Pugborough was oue of those mysterious 
pilaoes that are marked with a cross or dagger in 
Bra^havi, and if you succeed in unearthing a cor- 
responding dagger in some obscure corner of the 
page, you will find ‘Stops at Pugborough to take 
up and set down first-class London passongers only.’ 

; whether it was that the guard, in his excess of 
anxiety to remember, had blunted his faculties, or 
that some spiteful Puck had given his wits a 
bewildering shake, I know not, but somehow it 
happened that the guard forgot to worn the engine- 
diwex! and when the man looked up from his 
parcels^ lie found, to his dismay, that the train 
Wtts dashing along some half-mile past the little 
Pugborough station. 

To signal to the driver and pnt on the brake, was 
the work of an instant. The train was brought to 
a stand-still, and then slowly backed to the station, 
amidst the fierce denunciations of the through- 
passengers. 

The guard himself was much out of temper, 
angry with himself for his forgetfulness, angry with 
tlie old gentleman for having given him so much 
tronble, , 

‘Now, then!’ he shouted to the man-sorvant. 

‘ Sharp ! Look after your master’s traps. — ^Here you 
are, sir, t ha ,cried, opening the first-class carriage, 

‘ Bore’s: Pugborough. Now, sir, if you please ! ’ 

The old gentleman was asleep, .and couldn’t be 
roused to -a -sense of -the situation for sometime. 

Ho growled :and grumbled; at last, fully roused, 
he stared at the guard with laek-lustre eyes. 

■ : ‘ Pugborough, is it -Pugborough ? Thank you, 
guard ; I remember. Where 'a Wilson ? — ^'Wilson ! 

Wilson I whore 's my box ? ’ 

‘Never mind your box, sit — I’ll see to the lug- 
gage. Jump out quick, please.’-' 

‘Jump outf’ cried the old gentleman; ‘jump 
out ! why should I jump out ? Who said any- 
thing abcfut getttt® out ? ’ < 

‘w; ■ ■ ' 

verge of desperation, ^Haven't you been bothering the "^shore, mariners, hindered from using their 
about Pugborough bver since we left Eustou !’ - eyes, might be warned through their ears. The 

‘At your Cwn request, guard,’ said the old gentle- experiments were made oil the South Foreland 
man calmly, ‘I intrusted you ^ivith the duty of -vrilh trumpete blown by po%verfuIiy compressed 

'wa-rning ine of my arrivaT at Pugborough. ’ 

abouM have qneforred to leave tho ta-^k to my 
seivaht.— Ah ! here ’s the box. — ^Thank you, IviIbod,’ 



THE MOHTH: SOrEHGE AHB AKTS, 


tliroiigli tlie atmospheTe.’ Neither hail, nor rain, of Bermuda prove it to be a solitary pealj in. the 
nor haze, nor fog, nor snow, prevents the passage midst of the sea, having ii base of not more than 
of sound ; but invisible watery vupour does. The one hundred and twenty miles in diameter, 
solution of the difficulty is, t to make the source of The southern and oastorii bpund^try of the Gulf 
sound so jjowerful as to he able to endure loss by Stream was determined within three hundred miles 
partial reflection (among tho watery vapours), and of the Azores, 2250 njiles from the source of that 
still retain a sufficient residue for transmission.’ great stream, which, ns Captain Nnres remarks, 
Gf all the instruments yet tried, the syren bloim ‘has not lost one particle of heat in travelling that: 
by steam at a pressure of seventy pounds to tlie cnomious distance.’ That this heat plays on 
inch best answers the purpose ; and if one were important part in the physics of the globe, may be . 
established at each lighthouse station round our imagined, seeing that the whole mass of wanned: ; 
coast, navigation in thick we.ather would he freed water is estimated at two million spare mile.s in 
from one of its most threatening dangers. extent, and a thousand feet in thickness. Many 

(The principle of the syren' is a movable disk an exploration will have to be made before the 
with radial sufSj centred on n fixed disk with uses and effects of tins va.st reservoir of heat can 
similar slits. A blast of steam makes the loose be discovered. From this brief notice, it vnll he 
disk spill round with great velocity, tho steam understood that the Beport is worth reading, . and 
flies through the slits, and produces a continuous the more so, as it furnishes what may be regarded , 
and vehement scream.) as 'latest intelligence’ concerning the resources and 

We learn from another ^apet that Professor condition of the places visited by the Chafteiger, , 
Abel is still carrying on his investigation of gun- The annual Ecport of the Director of the Impo- 
CQttonand other explosives. Some of his results rial Mint at Osaka, Japan, has been published with 
are surprising. A loose yam of gun-cotton, if details, shewing that the Japanese are as active in 
gently set on fire by a spark, smoulders slowly improving their coinage ns in adapting themselves 
away, but burns rapidly if lit by a flame. A to the new circumstances brought into existence by 
charge of cotton in blasting a mine or qiiarry, or railways and undersea telegraphs. Tho number of 
in a rifle, explodes after the manner of gunpowder; gold and silver pieces coined in 1873 was more 
but if fired Ay a few grains of fulminate of mer- than twenty-six million, worth more tlian twenty^;:: 
cnry it ‘goes off’ with terrific violence, and cau nine inilUon dollar.?. The value of the. silver, 
therefore be applied for blasting purposes on a pieces is Indicated by Japanese characters on one 
tremendous : scale. Another remarkable faotas, side, and by Eoman numerals on the other. Excel-: : 
that gun-cotton can be as advantageously exploded lenco of quality and workmanship _are alike carecb 
when damp as when dry, and yet when wet it for; and by order of the Imperial Minister of 
resists fire as a wet blanket would. But place Finance, . epeohnenS' of the metals were sent to ,:, 
with it a cake of dry cotton, and fire by means of England with a inquest that they might he tested 
the fulminate, and the shook will he as terrific as at the Boyal Mint. The leading places _ in , the, 
that above mentioned; Moreover, tho same effeet Japanese, mint are ffiled by thirteen Fniglishmen, : 
can he produced under water, with the advantage who direct the native workmen, and. find them 
that a water-tight ease to hold the materials is not apt, to learn. Besides coining, they make assays of;,; 
:required. , , And, as regards speed, it appears that all kinds of minerals, including coal ; and ye, are :: , 
an explosion,: of gun-cotton travels nearly twenty informed that lahomtories are in suoeessM: opera- 
thousand feet in a second. tion, and that sulphuric acid and nitric acid are 

In pnrlioiilars recently published, of the produo- manu&ctured in quantities which will soon render 
tion of salt in Cheshire, we learn that, in 1871, a importation from Europe umiecossary. It seems 
million end a half tons of salt were sent out of clear that ere long Japan will play an important ^ 
that conatryto foreign lands and ihe home market, partia the commerce and arts of the world. 

The demand inoreases, and the supply as yet shows Mr Scott Bussell, F.B.S. the d^ionei of the 
no sign of failure, for the salt district occupies gioat central dome of the Vienna Exhibition build- 
about twenty-six square miles, of which not more ing, described the construction of that gigantio yoof 
than five have hitherto been worked. As'a single at a recent meeting of the Institute at British 
square yard of surface is reckoned to cover one Architects, It is the largest dome in ttie'worJd, 
hundred and twenty tons of salt, it vrill bo under- being nine times larger than St Ppl’s, eight times 
stood that the total quantity is amazing 1 larger than St Peter’s at Borne, imd seven times 

A remarkably interesting Kepoit on the' voyage larger tlian that Of St Sophia at Constantinople, 
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and yet it . is so contrived, one part supporting 
anotner so cleverly, that it could lie limit rntnout 
scftMding ! another : advantage in a, dome thna 
^constructed is, that it will not fall: the apparent 
supports may be cut away, and yet It Stands, mid. 
comd he destroyed only by pieoemeal shattering 
In the course of his description, Mr Scott HnsseU 
gave detdls which all professional men will rend 
and study with pleasure and profit, but he also said 
much that will interest the general reader. He 
holds that nrohiteots and engineers should know 
Bomething of each other’s profession; if they did, 
engineering works .would not be so aistresaingly 
ugly as they are at present, and architecture would 
ami in methods of construction. He contends 
also for excellence of workmanship, and that 
is a quality which in these, days is too much 
disregarded. , Similarity and symmetry of parts, 
says Mr Scott Bussell, are essential to sncccas in 
any great engineering work. Then there must be 
perfection of fit, instead of things being done as 
they generally are, nearly right, but not quite. To 
bo ‘perfectly exact’ is in the long-run much easier 
than to he nearly exact. It coals also less money ; 
hut it requii'es more brain. These are truisms ; 
hut as the world always forgets them, they will 
hear unceasing repetition. 

' 'We idl like to know what we are worth, whether 
we ate strong or weak, and how we compare with 
our-neighhours, ‘ This, through the publication of 
another volume of the Census Beport, we can now 
do on the very largest scale ; for we learn that 
the entire population of the British Empire, em- 
bracing regions in all parts of the world, _is two 
hundred and thirtj^-four millions. They inhabit 
7J09, 449 square miles of territory, dwell m more 
than forty-four ' million houses, f^ouped for the 
most, part in 2200 towns and villages, These are 
surprising numbers; they imply conquest and 
colonisation on the grandest scale ; yet, notwith- 
standing the numbers that have gone forth from 
these islands, the increase here at home still goes 
on, and wo can now reckon more than thirty-one 
millions. Among so many, there surely will he 
always enough to maintain in their, integrity, 
liberty, truth, and justice all over the :worId. , 

' Another example of the assistance .which pho- 
tography may give to the scientific study, of natural 

t ‘ anomena, was exemplified at a meeting of the 
otogniphio Society by twenty-six views '.of 'the 
'eruption of Tesuvius in 1872, shewing the ‘different 
'phsaes' of the eruption, tho aspect of the . great 
temslnfil-crater of the . mountain after the eruption, 
and the dqmage clone by, and structural; pecnli-.' 
arities of the lava stream.’ Such a pictorial record 
of a volcanic outburst has never, before, been 
taken ; and as evidence of what really took place, 
we may believe that it will long have an especial 
value for geologists, 

Mr 0, H. Hall, ‘of Hew York, has invented a 
machine for lifting water, which he calls a Pulsom- 
eter. It operates by a series of throbs or pulses, 
and, in this particular, reminds us of the water- 
ram, hut has steani for its motive-power, yet is so 
simple in construction, that all the usual' apparatus 
of a steam-pump is dispensed with, .In the pul- 
souioter, as we are informed, ‘ steam and Water are 
brought directly in contact in certain .chambers, 
whore the alternating vacuum and pressure exerted 
by the steam is simply utilised to lift and force' the 
'tvaten’ ’ , , i .■ A, ■ 


To convey a notion of the machine without a. 
diagram is not easy, but we may liken it roughly 
to a couple of soda-water bottles standing side by 
side, the necks curving towards each other and 
meeting atop, while the bottoms are connected by 
a chamber which has a round bole at each extrem- 
ity to receive a hall that rolls from one to the 
other, and acts as a valve. The bottles being filled 
with water, steam is admitted into one; the water 
is forced out through the discharge-chamber, until 
the level is reduced so, low that the hall, above 
mentioned, released from pressure, rolls from one 
hole to the other, and leaves the steam free to eject 
the water from the other bottle; and with this 
alternating movement going rapidly on, a continu- 
ous stream is poured from the discharge-pipe, to 
any desired point, with a force equal to the pressure 
of the steam in the supplying boiler. 

It is perhaps an advantage in the pulsometer 
that it is cast in one single piece : weak or leaky 
joints are, therefore, out of the question. It is said 
to he ‘excellently adapted for pumping water from 
mines, inasmuch as it is not liable to derangement 
or injury from grit;’ and for the same reason it 
renders good service in excavations where quick- 
sands or mud occur. It can be used also for 
irrigation, for draining, for filling tanlis, and .on 
board ship as a bilge-pump, deok-pump; or. fire- 
extinguisher, And if it be:requirectdo raise, water 
to a great height by a comparatively low pressure 
of steain, it can be done by placing pulsometers ; 
one aliove the other, and connecting their discharge 
and suction pipes. If some clever artificer would 
contrive a pulsometer to pump up street mud into 
the scavengers’ carts, street-cleaning would be 
accelerated, and a nuisance would be divested of 
much of its annoyance. 

A locomotive to run without fire or smoko has ' 
been tried at Chicago. The boiler was obarged 
with steam from a large boiler at the depfit, and 
with this supply it ran three miles in ten minutes 
drawing a heavy car, the pressure of the steam 
being one hundred and seventy pounds. On the 
return journey the pressure was ninety pounds; and 
the experiment was regarded as a satisfactory proof; 
that the fireless locomotive is the best form of 
street engine yet constructed. Ho fireman is 
necessary, very little steam escapes, and the small 


size of &e engine saves horses from alarm, 
tends to public safety. 


and. 


, DA W H. , ; : 

: Thekb is a solemn stillness in tha air ; 

The moon attended by a single star ' 

Shines high in plaoid ether ; eastward far 
Along the horizonis edge,, there is a glare 
Of orange hrilliance, and above it fair ; 

And paly blue the sky, without a bar 
Of streaky cloud the pure expanse to mar, . : : ; : . ; 
Is tinctured witlv. .the; eoming splendour. ---Thex6' I ■ ' 
The fulgent head, springs,: and. ;a million rays ; ^ 
Dazzle ; my study-room;is:;oharmed with light, ;.:; . 
A golden picture of its window plays 
On the green hook-ease, and a shadowy wight 
Behind me sits, and, ns I turn to gaze, 

' ' MOoks all my motions like an elfish sprite. ‘ ■ 

Printed and Publislied by 'W. & K. OmotBisns, 47 Pater-” 
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ROUKD THE BESOM BUOY 
WSEEB I ;got my turn for mechanics and that 
incentive faculty, I cannot guess. Assuredly, not 
from my mother, who thought it the whole duty 
of man to he unexoeptionahle in his accoutrements, 
and to whom my grimy hands and slovenly apparel 
were a source of constant wonder and dismay. 
Certainly, not . from my father, the respected 
juatioes' clerk of the ancient port and town of 
Tharhorongh. I never shall forget his face when 
I told him I had made up my mind to be a 
mechanic, 

‘ What, sir 1 ’ he cried ; ‘ wear a fustian jacket and 
corduroy breeches ; be rung to your work with a 
hig beU j and have your dinner brought you in a 
basin, tied up in a cotton handkerchief i when you. 
have, the chance of being articled to nie, and in- 
heriting ‘my practice I Go, sir 1 You are un- 
worthy of the name of Pognioro !’ 

My ruling passion, however, was too strong to 
be, denied;; I wouldn’t work at the law, and I 
would work at my own contrivances. In the rear 
of our old-faahioned premises in the High Street of 
vTharborouglg there was a big unused storehouse 
where I had my workshop. Here was a forge and 
a lathe, and here I chiselled, and filed, and sand- 
papered, and hammered all day long. I had great 
ideas in those days, and was determined to revolu- 
tionise all existing modes of locomotion. One of 
my early inventions was a universal .sliip-oarriage, 
adapted equally for land or water. It, was in form i 
something between a .canoe; and a four-wiieeled 
, car. ; : On trialy it was found a dead failure, and was 
■abandoned in the mud of thei river in which it 
pervereely sunk. 

; Tor a long; time after this accident I had no heart^ 
to prosecute my mechanical labours; my fotge 
went cold, my lathe was abandoned to rust and 
neglect, my workshop was closed and lookecL 

Still my ideas inn strongly upon the means of 
increasing the power of man over the elements, and : 
;I determined to devise' a contrivance that should 
, put; drowning out of the question, that should form 
a warm weather-proof covering, and at the same 
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time enable its possessor to take to the water at 
pleasure. I was not long in constrnctiug a cos- 
tume in which a man could float almost os well tm : 
without any costume at all. But it was not a com- 
plete success, it was difficult to move in it either 
one way or the other ; and when, with a view to 
ascertain the effect of artificial power, I persuaded; 
the master of one of our river-steamers to take mo; 
ill tow for a sail up the Tluire, I found that I had : 
unwittingly converted myself into a gigantic, kind 
of spinning-tackle. Round and round T went 
spinning at the end of the tow-rope, tha; water 
foaming in my wake as I darteJ’along, sometimes 
right on the top 6f the waves, sometinies a foot” 
or two beneath them. Fortunately, there arh no 
sharks or alligators in our river to be attracted 
by such a bait ; but I was within an ace of being 
drowned, when tiie master of the tug, perceiving 
my dangerous condition, stopped his waj',. and 
hauled mo aboard. 

Thi.s accident, hoivever, .sheu'ej me what was 
needed. A keel was required. Nature had not pro-; 
vided me with one, therefore it was nece.ssaiy to ; 
make one for myself. 

I will not try the patience of my readers with the 
details of the methods I employed to obviate this 
defect ill my apparatus. I tried a cork kcul in the 
first instance; but this had the effect of making me 
float the wrong way. I must iiave weight, I found, 
in my keel, and llie extra weight entailed extra 
power of flotation — air-ve<>.sels, and so on. In the ; 
end, I triumphed over my difficulties ; my swim- 
ming-armour was a success. I went up the Yecre 
with the tide one d.ay ns liir as Bigborougli G'ustle, 
and came home with the ebb with the very smallest ;^ 
exertion ; and i walked back from tiio quay to my 
lather’s house in the High Btreet in triumph, wear- 
ing my new swimming-dress. Certainly I attracted 
considerable attention. Bu.sines.s was smsponded 
for a while ; and nearly two thousand of the in- 
habitants of Tliarborough accompanied me home, 
completely hlockhig the High ijireet, and pulling 
a stop to the traflic. ^ ^ 

In my own home, I did not obtain mnclt sym- 
pathy with my success. But the members of our 
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dwi)^'t5iT^i^^e~and Tliare Yacht Club— con- much leeway for that; but, on the whole, I was 
gi’atulated me warmly on my aohievement; and weU satisfied with my performances, and felt sure, 
Christened my apparatus the Iktheandron. if the weather were fairly good, of winning my 

‘ Although our Yacht Club had originally been ten pounds from Gourthope, as well as earning for 
oomposed'of the owners of river-craft, and had been myself no little fame, I had only one danger to 
Carried on in a very humble way, the club-meeting dread — lest anything should pierce my inflated 
having been held in a room over Slack’s shop the india-mbber floats ; in that case, I should certainly 
tobacconist, it had grown and expanded into a go to the hottom like lead, owing to the dead- 
regular nautical club, having sea-going craft on its. weight of my false keels. But there was little 
lioofcs, and holding an amiual' regatta itt the roads chance of such a catastrophe. There were no 
in front of the town. Shortly after my successful sword-fish to pierce my armour ; and unless one 
trial trip with the Iktheandron, this regatta was to ran aground, which was not possible in the voyage 
come off. Out of compliment to my father, who I had to make, it was difficult to see how any 
subscribed handsomely to its funds, I was elected accident could happen to the Iktheandron. 
a ■committee-man. I very well remember the The day of our regatta was a most propitious 
meeting we had before the regatta, to settle the one. The sea was calm, and yet there was a pleasant 
programme for ‘the day’s entertainment. Harmer breeze. The town was crowded with excursionists, 
was our chairman ; and after we had arranged all and the beach was thronged like a fair. Nobody, 
the usual races, including a duck-hunt and tub- however, took much notice of the regatta. Gnus 
face for the amusement of the mob, Gourthope, a fired, smacks and yawls sailed hither and thither, 
tall, thin, sardonic-looking youth, who was always .and went out of sight altogether by-and-by, while 
accompanied by a big black Newfoundland dog, people forgot all about them. Longgalleysraoed- 
suggested in a sneering manner ; ‘ Why don’t Pog- some sixteen times across the course from buoy 
more COme ont with his diving-machine?’ to buoy, but as one boat always led by two or 

. .'f? If yon mean the Iktheandron,’ I said with throe lengths, the excitement of the finish was not 
dignity^ '‘it isn’t a diving-maolune— it’s a swim- intense. It was quite a different matter,. however, 
ming apparatus.’ when the time arrived for the . appearance of the 

‘.Spinning, did you say?’ queried Comthope. Iktheandron. I had arranged to doff my apparel, 
That was an allusion to my former /asco on the to assume niy armour in the club dressing-room }' 

Yeere which annoyed me deeply. and felt a little nervous, I confess, as I took a peep 

‘I don't moan spinning,’ I said with hoightened from behind the blind, and sawthe, immense con-, 
colour, ‘but swimming; and I’ll make a bet of course of people who had .collected between the 
ten pounds with any.mian present that I’ll take door of the hotel and the beach. There was no 
iny apparatus as far as the Besom Buoy and back going back now, however. Quickly and carefully, 
again; and the match shall come oft' on the regatta I put on my various paraphernalia; and having 
day, if you like^’ satisfied myself that all my arrangements wore ' 

‘ Done with you !’ said Gourthope, talcing out a perfect, I took a final glance at myself in the long 

note-book to. score up bet. swing-glass. My appearanoe was not prepossess- 

‘ You ’ll have a boqt to follow you, of course,’ ing, I am obliged to admit. Imagine a huge turtle 
said Hanner. , standing on its hind-legs and carrying a paddle 

^ Oh, let him liave,a;hoat,’ sneered Gourthope ; between his forward flippers; imagine something: 
'* he’ll want picking up;jbefore he ’s got a hnudred between the diving-man at the Polytechnic and an 
.yardsi’ : : Esquimau in full winter costume, and yon will 

: ‘I’ll have no boat 'following me,' I said : ‘ the have some idea of my outward semblance. I well 

Iktheandronds safer than any boat. You ’ll take remember the e.xeited roar that burst from : the 

.my word that.:! roiincl the buoy ?’ crowd as the Iktheandron appeared on the steps 
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anceof a dog’s head. A do« it was, sure enough ; the consistency of 2 Hiddle. Woe betides the unfor- 
he was overhauling me rapidly, and jsvesently I fcunate craft that gets ashore on these treacheroaB 
could lit'UF his deep regular breathing us he clove sands, which arc neither land nor water, eea nor 

his way through the waters. shore, where there ia no footing and no swimming, 

At this nioinent the sail began to fhxp, the breeze where boats cannot live, and where the stoutest 
died away to nothing, and I was left becalmed upon ship and bravest crew are inevitably irredeem- 
tlie sea, I struck my mast, and set to work to ably lost, sucked in by the viscid devouring ^lulp l 
paddle with all my might, hoping to leave my On this slough of desirair Ii ad I drifted daring my 
unwelcome compiMnon behind me. A few minutes’ contest with the dog ; the sands were yet firm and 
hard work convinced mo that I had no chance in a dry, but the ebb had almo.st run. oat. In a few 
trial of speed. I had better reserve my strength minutes, the flood would begin to njafce, the . sand 
till it should be needed. As the dog approached, to quiver and turn to jelly. . 

1 saw that it was long Oourthope’s big Newfound- There was only one thing to be djine: to divest 
land; a dog that had a passion for pulling people myself of the Iktheandron, and strike out in the 
out of the sen. Ho was evidently bent upon seizing costume of Adam . for the sliore. It was hardly 
me, and putting a stop to my voyage ; liis sharp possible that mj strenrfh would hohj out, torl was 
teeth would penetrate my air-tiglit. sldn, the Iktlie- not a strong swimmer; but that was tjie only chauce. 
andron would collapse, and I should sink to the One of the equipments of the Iktheandron was a 

bottom like a stone. long sharp knife, kept in a watej-pwoof sheatE 

The dog was close upon me now ; he made directly With this I quickly cut tlie laces and fastenings of 
for my shoulder, and rose half out of the water in my armqnv, and in a few moments stood upon the 
his eagerness to clutch me ; but a dexterous stroke sands, in the apparel in whicii I was born, ready to 
of my paddle backed me out of bis reach, and he strike out for my life, _ ' - 

missed his first spring. He quickly circled round, Neptune all this time had been watching mo 
however, and attacked me on the other side ; again narrowly. He shewed unniislalndily that he 
I shot forwardy and: eluded him. The dog now meant to follow me into the sea. _ Then I made 
seemed to appreciate my- maiicsuvre. Instead of up my mind that 1 would kill him. It seemed 
approaching me sidewa 3 ’’.s, he began to swim in tlie almost like murder to kill that brave intelligent 
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when a white light flaehetl in my eyes, anti I heard | ilfondcs, before he pronounced an absolute oijinion 
the screaiu of an approaching shot, different in j on [jig subject. Ho seems scarcely to be aware 
sound from the last, not so loud or vehement, but , mourned over are for the most 


We ^vasVornn^^^^^ ^ origin, bei,^ deseonclants of^pcr-, 

tiwing to Blaulber oli my shouhlerij: I heard a loud ^ons who for generations bitterly denounced their, 
roar over my head, a whistle and whirl of iimunier- absorption by the French. As scarcely any hi.*!*,, 
able iron fragments, the sea round about was torical fact has been more mystified than this, we j 
cliuraed into a caldron of foam : a shell had burst shall endeavour to clear it up, for the sake of the 
over my head, and I hardly knew if I were alive or Metzers, Alsacers, Lorraineis, and other unfortunate 
dead.. But wh6n_the noise and tumult ceased, I transferees — not doubting tliat what we have to 
looked around and found myself ! and iny somehow or other reach them. 

ir*ifs5rrfu. s.tSTS.s & “ft r “f .‘■i r™' 

^lowlsupported myself on the buoy and signalled 

Bantically with the i-ed flag ; how i boat put out Tl vsfn 

from under the fork and picked me up, and how Y? b A ^aln to deny this fact ; so im 
I was sent home in a fly, wrapped up in a soldier’s “ *** 

savl’ge about Ms dog, and indeed I felt sorry myself '‘i® ® % rounding things 

for & poor animairwbose only fault was exeeis of 7®"^ 

zeal, r was disposed at first to accuse Courthope the sobenng reflection, tliat a nation, any more than 
of having sent ll e dog after me, but ho completely mdividual, cannot always get what it likes. A 
vindicated himself from the suspicion. The dog country must just put iip with what frontier the 
must have kept his eyes upon me trom the moment have ass gned, and in calm sub- 

I quitted the cluh.room,\ud have followed me nnsaion niake the best of i . Circumstances of old 
; TSTcrift-.. ttYSBiiAr, dalu— aa old as the partition of Charlemoane s 

A SshTng-smkok^cked up the remains of the empira-liad fixed the i^o^dary of the country 
rkthcaiidron, much battered by the waves, and 'f ®®^’«dfab]y back from the 

bi ought it to my father’s office,^ claiming sidvago 

upon it. He seiit them off in‘a great rage : upon HWtit manot. ..i -ni- i n 

wliioh the boatmen proceeded to exhibit It U the , ^I'ettmg under the notion diet the Rhine should 
beach as the skin of a wonderful sea-monetor, at a Ae the frontier, and not p articnlar as to the mean s 

cliaige of a lieliny a head ; and I belitSVC they made ‘^Xfooce and Lormine, Past, Present, and Future. 
aj^fiod cletil of money out ot it, gpl^j Beu«ftt of the Eniigraaits of Alsace and 

' For myself, the penis of my experimental voyage •iDtrabie. Hardwioke, bondon. 
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for ueciiring the intermefliiite strip of territory, the 
French, tthoufc three hundred and twenty years 8540 , 
hegaiiMahold atroka of policy to take posaesBion 
of Mete, and the territory connacted with it. The 
incident is as curious a's it is diaereditiihle. A 
iwan advantage wa.s taken of tlie war wiiich broke 
out between the Emperor Charles V. and his 
Protestant subjects in Horth Germany. Althougli, 
at the time, the Protestants of France were perse- 
ctited to the death, the French king, Henry II. 
(son of Francois Premier), with furtively ambitious 
designs, offered to defend the Protestants of Ger- 
many against their own emperor; and entered into 
an alliance, in ISOl, with Maurice of Saxony and 
other princes, undertaking to send an army to 
their aid. As bases of operation.^, it was agreed 
Unit be iniglit lake temporary military possession 
of Toni, Verdun, and Metz, three bishoprics each 
with a portion of territory lying within the duchy 
of Lorraine, but held as distinct fiefs of the Ger- 
man Empire- such, in fact, being fragments of 
Lothair’s kingdom, which fell to Germany, ami 
had in no shape been incorporated with France. 
It was stipulated that, in occupying these jilaees, 
the French were not to inteiicre with their old 
connection with the Empire. 

What followed this confidence might form the 
subject of a romance. The French grievously, and, 
to speak plainly, in a most shameful manner, 
abused the trust put in them. All the stipulations 
Went for nothing. In 1532, French troops took 
possession of Toul and Verdun, also of Nancy, the 
capital of Lorraine, treating the dnehy, generally, 
as a conquered country. Seeing this sort of treat- 
ment, Metz shut her gates, and trasted to her forti- 
fications. To procure an entrance and secure 
possession, there was a resort to Btratug(!raa, which 
afford a startling illustration of the tricks that 
French nobles at that time conld be guilty of, in 
order to gain their ends. The French commander, 
the Constable Montmorency, begged to be allowed 
to pass through the town with a few attendants, 
while his army made a wide circuit on its route. 
The too credulous custodiers of the city opened 
the gates, and, to their dismay, the whole French 
forces rushed in, and began to rule in true despotic 
fashion. Montmorency, 'finding himself opposed by 
a patriotic party among the magistrates, got the 
better of them by an act of almost unexampled 
treachery. Affecting to be very ill, he took to his 
bed, was dying, and invited those magistrates who 
were obnoxious to him to come to he witnesses of 
his will. Deceived by these false representations, 
they unfortunately attended the summons. When 
they presented themselves in a spirit of condolence 
■ at the bed-aide of Montmorency, he suddenly 
sprang upon the senior, magistrate, and shibbed 
him' with a dagger^ to the heart, while the guard 
dem)atched the rest. 

Thus was Metz secured for France in a way 
which modem Frenchmen, we should imagine, 
could hardly think of without shame, if made pro- 
perly aware of the facts, which they usually are 
not,’ If any of tliem read this, it will probably be 
the first time they have heard of the transaction. 
Although Montmorency had secured Metz by a 
piece of downright brigandage, that important 
fortress was not submissively relinquished by 
Germany. Furious at its loss, the Emperor Charles 
V. proceeded to besieao it w'itli a large army. The 
defence was undertaken by the Duke of Guise, 


, as.sisted by a body of French nobility. After an 
■ investment of four months, and a toss of thirty 
thousand men, Charles was forced to raise the 
siege, January 1 , 1553, all his attempts at the 
capture of the’ place being effectually bailled. The 
seizure of the city and bi-shopric of Metz, now 
briefly described, together with Toul and Verdun, 
was the first act of a series of nggre.ssions made 
by France upon Germany, with the object of 
e.vteiiding her frontier to the much-coretod lihine. 

The next haul which the French made on the 
left bank of the river was aliout a hundred years 
later, and was justifiable only on the principle of 
might making right. It took place in this wise. 
In the cimr.se of 1648, the Tliirty Years’ War in 
Germany tenninuted by the nuitual exhaustion 
of the parties more immediately concerned— 
Roman Outholica and Protestants. . After the suf- 
ferings which hail been inflicted, both were dis- 
posed for peace, which was secured by the treaty 
of Westphalia, 24tli October 1648. In their pro- 
foR-sed zeal to help the Protestant states of Ger- 
many, the French hiul boon allowed to obtain a 
temporary military occupation of the stretch of 
country irom Strasburg to Ooblentz. Now that , 
tile war was over, they refused to withdraw, unless 
Akactt was ceded as an idenmity for the expenses 
to which they had been put. The Gennan emperor, 
wi til impaire.d powers, could do nothing but protest j 
and at last it was agreed that France should have 
a large part of that rich temtory. The important 
free city of Strasburg, ami a number of counties 
and abbacies holding directly from the emperor, 
were specially excepted ; but with MetZj which ' 
had been secured by tlie stratagem of Montmorency, , 
and the large section of AlSace now resigned to 
them, the Frenoli established such a footing on 
the left bank of the Rhino as to facilitate further 
acquisitions. 

The opportunity for iv fresh acquisition occurred 
at the close of the Avars of Louis XlV. in Germany 
and Flanders. While a congress proposed by that 
monarch was sitting at Frankfort for the settle- 
ment of disputes botween Franca and the German 
Empire, a body of French troops in Alsace, in, 
tlie middle of the night, 28th to 29th September 
1681, stole from a neighbouring Avood, and occupied 
the approaches to Strasburg, and soon an army of 
forty thousand men surrounded the city.- Tliere 
Avere no means of defence; -and under the threat 
of being immediately stormed and piUagecl, the 
citizens Avero obliged to ; open their gates. Stras- 
bnrg Avas captured. This virtually decided tlie 
fate of the country. The French neijnisitions Avere 
sanctioned by the Peace of Byswick, 1697, and 
Alsace Avas henceforth a French province, Avith 
the exception of a small part at its southern 
e.xtreraity, which was taken from Germany at the 
ReA'olution. 

We thus see that Alsace, noAv recovered by . 
Germany, had not been .so much as tAvo hundred 
years in possession of the French. The more aged 
of the exiles may have taUced Avith old men VA’ho 
had begun Rfe as Germans. As regards Lorraine, 
it is little more than a hundred years since it was 
incorporated with France. It has sometimes been 
erronconsly stated that it came to Louis XV, as the 
revorsionaiy doAvry of his Avife, Maria Lesczynsld, 
daughter of Stanislaus, Duke of Lorraine, who 
held it ns a fief of Germau 5 ', Lorraine was in 
reality a piece of territory extorted by France from 
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minding us that even nationalities are not 'exempt Hissistt, aeconling to Milton, had the rety ■ft'orst j 
liom the visitation, of un avraging Nemesis. ^ ft of beginnings. It 'vvas first heard in Pavideinoniuni. | 
may be, quite true, , that . the inhabitants hud wiien Satan returned to his compeer.s in guilt after i 
become so aon^tomed to eonsu er themselves j,;, 

Trwmnh t.heii* nnTViT\iil«nrv finTniifiinn to (ler- . . ^ ’ , 


x’rciici], LLiUL Lumr uuxiMJiuwury tjiiii ccuua lu mc*- - ■.. . 

niaiiy,bythetreatyofFrankfort,vva3deenieda*'®^'^'^'’^®‘'®^“®'’‘^“^'^“*'- 

cruelty too great to be borne. Their ancestors, Awhile he stood, expecting 

in being made Freiiolirnen, felt precisely the .same Their universal shout and high applause 

grievance. Long did the Metzers and other com- 'I'u fill Ms ear ; when, contrary, he heam 

munities of the territories torn from the e,mpire by tin all sides, from innnmerable tongues, 

France, utter the most doleful complaints of the A dismal universal hiss, the sound 

way they had been cheated out of their Oerman Of public scorn. 

nationality— all such complaints being of course as.,embly of churchmen ought, no doubt, to 

'unavailing,^ As an instance ol the treatment they exact reverse of an assembly of demons, : 

»“ r^rr .f ■ 

seized by Marshall vioilleviOe, goveraor of Metz; certain amount of inssing m ecclesiastical gather- 
two of those rnost actively concerned in the move- higs may be inferred from the precautionary charge 
mont were drowned; and the others compelled to with which Archhrsljpp Trench opened the Dublin 
beg for mercy on their knees. I’rcuchmeu of tlie Church Congress in 1808. ‘ Hissing,’ remarked 

present day, of coursi^ have no knowledge, of such that scholarly prelate, ‘is .not a.huinan , utterance : 
facts. They should, nevertheless, hear in mind that it is olijectionable, beeause it not only expresses 
the recent houleversement is only another turiiiiig dissent from the speech, but dislike to the speaker.- 
of the tables, which may in a generation or two be He begged the members of the Congress to, say 
forgotten. Prince Bismarck is not thought to be ‘No, no I’ with all the fervour they could 00 m- 
inuch given to irony. Some remarks 'he lately niand, and net to hiss, whenever they felt coin- 
made m the Gerniaii parliament partook of this pelled to give on audible^ expression to their : 
character. In rejily to several deputies from dissent. Tlie poet who attributes the first hiss, to 
■Alsace and Lorraine who complained of being the devils, hns said that ‘new presbyter is hut 
forcibly incorporated with Germany, he dryly old priest writ large.’ During tlie sitting of the 
advised them to be quite at their ease, for in two Scottisli Free Church Assembly in June 1873, 
hundred yeara the people of these districts of some of the niemhers indulged themselves so freely 
country would, no doubt, be delighted vvith the in hissing the speeclies of those with whom they 
change that liad taken place in tlieir condition ! disagreed, that Dr Duff, the Moderatorj told them. 
Hard case ! as our young author suggests, to be they reminded him of Milton’s hissing . devils, 
subject to such a wholesale and sudden ruin of Tlie parallel was not exact, for Miltoivs devils 
cherished feelings and habits, to the many thou- were compelled to hiss against their will, while 
sands who ‘were placed in the alternative to quit those gentlemen hissed, no doubt, out of hearty! 
their intere.sts, tlieir business, their fields, the freewill. 

graves of their fathers, the homes inherited from There has been some controversy as to the most 
childhood, and in wWch they hoped to die, or to ancient method of manifesting disapproval in 
lose the name of Frenchnien — to renounce their public assemblies. Distinction must,, however, be, 
country<and their, flag. Wlio can tell us what bitter made between, organised state assenihlies and assem-, 
itears it coet to thisnnnfiending and hitherto happy blies fortuitously gathered, such as.mobs or theatre 
population, the necessity of making such sacrifices, audiences. In the former, hissing has undoubtedly! 
-ana:coin|Mg to a:great decision.’ Hard case, truly ; always been considered as more ot! less of; aidis-' 
and :how many hal’d cases of the same sort, during order; it has neverbeenrecognisedasthedigni- 
,the last hundred! !y ears, have occurred, in Conti- fled or legitimate way of shewing disagreement.; 
nental Europe from Finland to the shores of the Cicero often alludes to hissing (sibilns) as the form; 
Msditexranean. In 1860, Savoy and Nice were of salutation with which tlie;! Homan populace, 
ceded,! to . France, jabstractiiigr : 80 .much territory greeted _ those W'honi-they .disliketl in .the .places 
from Italy; the inhabitants being offered the. same of public concourse ;: they poured.!: it forth , equally 
land of option that was graciously presented in the upon the politicians and the entertainers W'ho had 
ease, of Alsace and, Lorrftine., . 'mio.:ha8':ever made lost their favour, Ctelius, in one of his letters to 
any moan! for !this hip:h-handedprQCeeding? Doubt- Cicero, included amongst the Epistles of the latter, 
lesp, there ia something peculiarly hard m Alsace after speaking of the liissing of the vulgar, goes 
and Lorraine being- taken possession of in self- on to say that it is reniarkahle that Hortensius 
defence by Germany, hut such is the fortune of an reached his great age without once incurring the 
unprovoked war, which leaves France minus' the shame of being hissed; or as it stands literally 
provinces which in formei- ages it appropriated to in the Latin ; ‘ Hortensius arrived at old age 
serve its own ambitious purposes, Mr Stevenson untouched by a hiss,’ Cicero as,sert8 that the actor 
speaks of this lost land becoming through sheer vvas hissed off (emMlatur) by the keenly critioal 



1 iiopiilitcft if lui pronouiu'inl a voiso om; syllaljla too 
long ov too short. Gur English^ actoM have an 
oasy and intliUgent aridieniie in tlie gallewe.s of onr 
theatres ; but if the English language is ever taught 
to English ehildren of the poorer clns.ses in the 
i imtioiml schools (as Germnii is taught amongst 
1 the tlialeet-Bpeahing German race.s), the ‘gods’ will 
! perhaps become niore intolerant. It seems, from 
a passage in Tacitus, that mercenary Iiisse.s eonld 
he hired for the purpose of theatrical disapproval 
i hy a playwright , envious at a rival’s .suoeess, or 
galled at' his own failures. Unpopular eharaeter-s 
t'euiii to have been hi.ssed wherever they .shewed 
themselves, Cieero clemaud-s tauntingly of one of 
I Ida antagonists : ‘Why dost thou not shew thyself to 
; the people at the games ? Fcarest thou to he hissed 
i The miser in Horaoets Satires consoles himself, 

I that although the people hiss him out of doom, he 
applauds himself at home. : 

Hi.s.sing comes so easily to the natural man when 
he want.s to expre.ss dissent, that it must certainly 
have tried to legitiinatisev itself again and again 
in state •assemblies hut it has been decided that 
groaning and eougliing accord biitter with the 
tiighity of Such meetings. Formal divisions wore 
not taken in the primitive periods of deliberative 
assemblies : the mind of the majority was discovered 
by simpler and tpiicker processes. Our Teutonic 
ancestors, according to Tacitus in his Qermania, 
expressed their affirmative vote by the brandishing 
of their spears or rattling of their weapons : this, 
he says, was their most complimentary form of 
assent and approbation. They voted their ‘Nay' 
by littering a growling noise ; ‘ if sentiments dis- 
pleased them, they rejected them with munmir.s,’ 
The strepitiis, whatever it be, was certainly in a 
lower and less insolent and irritating tone than the 
his!>. Strabo tells ns there was an officer (a moder- 
ator?) in the old Gaulish assemblies whose business 
it was to put down all interruption : at tlie third 
satnuious he cut olf a piece of the offender’s tartan 
with his sword. We do not know that we may 
accuse James I. of bringing hissing along with his 
other followers from Scotland into England, but 
it was certainly attempted in his first English par- 
llayient in 1604. Mr Hext ‘ moved against hissing, 
to the interruption and hindrance of ’the speech of 
any man in the House, taking occa.sioii from an 
abuse of that kind offered on Sunday before : a 
thing, ho said, derogating from the dignity, not 
becoming the gravity, and abusing the honour 
and privilege of the House,’ In Thomas llur- 
torfs diary of the Cromwellian parljameiits there 
’ are eomplaints of ‘humming ;’ hut it is not said 
• whether the hum was directed against the speakers, i 
; or whether it avas merely irritating sraall-talk in 
an! undertone carried on by those who were doter- 
■ mined not to listen. 

The theatre is of course the classical and histori- 
cal home ‘of hissing. I imagine that any one with 
sufficient acquaintance with the details of dramatic 
history and biography might compile a big book 
on Hissing in tho -Theatre. It has domesticated 
itself there ; in Other places it has only lodged : if 
it is to be finally dislodged from other places, it 
will still, I suppose, assert a prescriptive title 
to be beiml tlierc. Theatre-liissing is not only 
noticed by the great dramatists of all periods of 
our literatuio, but 1 find it, brought in to point a 
moral by one of our great English preachers, who 
has mo-t ab.’-iirdly and uncritically been taken for a 

- — 


Puiitaiii Thoniaa Adams. In a sermon pnhlished 
in : 1614, .under the title T/ic dinner's Fuasing Bdl, 
he says; ‘ The player that misacta an inferior and 
unnoted part, carries it away ivitliout censure j 
hut if he shall play some emperor or part of 
observation unworthily, the Bpectators are ready 
to hiss liiui oif.’ Play's, however, are hissed as well 
ns players, and the French have an iintrajwhitable 
adjective whicii they apply to both. Hi.s.smg 
be'gan in the theatres, say the French Eneyeio- 
pedists, as soon as there ivere bail poets and bad 
aetor.s impudent enough and ignorant enough to 
e.vpose thera.selve.s to tlie criticism of a great 
assembled world. The French call such actors 
and the works of such poets sifflable (hiss-able) ; they 
.speak of a ‘coimklie sifflable,’ an ‘acteur sifflable.’ 

I have only heard of one attempt to dislodge 
hissing from its home in the theatre, or rather 
to regulate its liour ; , readers .who are better 
ac<|uaiuted witli theatrical history may possibly 
know of others. In December 181.9, the police 
of Oopenhageu issued the following etmouaj ordin- 
ance : ‘After thi.s present notice, the public shall ' 
not testily their dissatisfaction at the Cohclusion , 
of a piece at the theatre until ten mi mites after ; 
the fall of the curtain. At the expiration of these 
ten minutes, a signal will be given by three beats 
on a great drum, and all those who after that shall 
hiss, or give any other mark of disapprobation, 
Avill be arrested as disturbers of the public peace.’ ; 
A French newspaper of the same year (from winch 
this ordonwance is translated) says that it was in-;: 
fringed tlie very first night it was in force, and, 
tliat arrests were made accordingly. The fact that ; 
hissing is reckoned legitimate at the theatres, has ; 
led men to choose them as theplaces for expresshig; 
tlioir public dislikes in times of great excitement. 
Shakspoare’s Cardinal Wolaev was his-sed at the ; 
time of the papal aggression, but the hiss -was not 
meant for the actor, but for Cardinal Wiseman. 
Hisses are directed at unpopular persons who come , 
as spectators, and not a.s actov.s. Sir William 
Knighton says that George IV. alway.s entered 
the theatre with an excessive dread of being 
saluted with tliis mark of public disapprobation. 
If he heard one single hiss, although it : were ; 
immediately drowned in general and tumultuous 
applause, he went Jiome wretched, and would lie 
awake all night thinking of that one ugly note,: 
and not of the thousand agreeable notes. Some- 
times it lias not been one visitor, but a whole 
party of visitors who have had the hi.sses of the; 
spectators directed upon them. In one of the;': 
periodical ‘essays,' poor imitations of the Tailar , 
and Speetator, which appeared in such numbers 
throughout tlie eiglitoentli century (the PraUr, 
1756, re-piihlished as a hook ill 1757), we are told : 
that the conduct of ladies in the theatres was often ; 
so unbecoming, that the audience hissed them ; 
into .silence. It seems that they talked and 
laughed so loudly as to render the actors inaudible. 

I imagine tlnit a clmpter might be made upon 
the repartees of the victims of hissing. To say 
that the hissed have often given back as'good as; 
tiiuy got, would he to say that they merely shewed 
liglit ; but the fact is that they have very fte- 
.rpiently, like Orator Huiit, won an unmistakable 
victory. On one occasion tliern were only seven 
pei-sons in tlie theatre at Weimar ; the seven, 
however, considered themselves to form a .sufficient 
court of criticism, and taking offence at the bad 
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spirt's oi village eburches piitjpiiig out among tlu 
treuSj all give one, notions of the golden age, ‘wlien 
every rood, of ground maintained its man.’ Tlie 
very fertility, •liowever, wMcli protlnces tliia , result 
k for the most part not natural. It is the effect of 
centuries of diligent application with the spade or 
plough, constant drugging with manure, and tact 
in changing the crops. But there is more than this. 
It is a re.salt of intensely economicar habits, of 
which wa can hardly say there is any parallel in 
England. 

Without enumerating till the plants to which 
the Belgian farmer give.s his cure, the colna, 
popiiy, hop, flax, hemp, chicory, wheat, rye, buck- 
wheat, and haricot beans may be nmued ; and as 
root-crops or forage, turnips, beetroot, cabbages, 
peas, vetches, oats, and the common and scarlet 
clover. This variety gives to the country a very 
pleasing aspect ! there are no large ftekls lying 
bare, as with us, waiting for the wheat, but they 
rather appear like a garden, where are large beds 
of flowers of every line. In early spring, the scarlet 
clover alternates with the bright yellow colza, then 
the beautiful blue flax; the little white stars of 
the buckwheat contrast Vfith the gaudy purple 
poppy, and the large tobacco-leaves; whose intense 
green recalls the vegetation of the tropics. Without 
these plants, the owner never could pay cither 
for the manure he puts in or his high rent, as 
wheat grows very poorly. They require much 
laboiu^ and the soil has no repose ; the labourer is 
always digging with the spade, turning over the 
soil, hoeing, weeding, or harvesting. 

English and Scotch farmers might take a lesson, 
from tlie Belgian agriculturists in their prodigious 
care of manure — no wasteful exhalation, no 
neglect of the liquids which enrich the soil. Wo 
might almost say that the Belgian farmer is a 
reverential worshipper of manure. It is his idol, 
his treasury. In the first place, there is the manure 
produced in the cattle-sheds. No cowls allowed 
to go about in tlie open air. All stay within doom, ; 
and liquids which we too often see running to, 
waste, are carefully conducted into covered tanks. 
Neither is the solid part allowed to be in the open 
air ; it is covered from aim and rain, which destroy 
the amnioniacal salts, and trodden by three or four 
young cattle during the winter. In addition, the : 
farmer collects from his ditches and streams aquatic 
plants, whioSt he mixes with' the manure, or - uses , 
tliem at once to hasten the m-owth of the potato, ' 
lie senrla to a distance for the mnil dredged from 
.canals, and lime ; in the, nearest town he buys the 
refuse from tanneries, aud manufactories, animal : 
black, cinders, , street-sweepings, crushed bones; and : 
the refuse of flax and colza. His younger children 
are out at dawn with a little cart, gathering up.fisom 
the roads and fields all that, according to a^cul- 
tural chemistry, can restore to the land what has 
been draivn from it. Bern sends its guano ; and 
the farmer is seen in spring, sack in hand, sowing 
the precious powder on the barren portions of his 
land 5 and the flinty soil swallows it all with such 
promptitude, that it must be manured twice or 
three times a year. In no country is such high- 
fhrmmg carried on, and it woald ba ruinous without 


acting of one. performer, they hissed..:him . energeti- 
cally i the manager thereupon brought his , whole 
comnany upon the stage, and out-hissed the visitors. 
Mr 11 . 0 . Kohinson tells us that he W'as present at 
Covent Garden Theatre with Charles and Mary 

Lamb in December 180S, when Lamb’s ilfr JT 

was performed for the first time. The absurdity of 
the piece turns upon the hero being ashamed of his 
name, which is only revealed at the end as ‘Hogs- 
llesJ).' ‘ The iirologuo was very well received,’ says 
Mr BoHnson, ‘indeed, it could not tail, being one 
of the very best in onr language. But on tlie 
disclosure of the name, the squeamishness of the 
vulgar ta.ste in the pit shewed itself by hisses ; and 
I recollect that Lamb joined, and was probably the 
loudest hisser in the house.’ Rossini, at the _ first 
perfonnance of Ms famous Jl Barbiere di Seviglia, 
took the very opposite coni’se ; when every one 
was hissing, he .turned round and energetically ap- 
plauded. He felt certain of the triumiihant future 
of the opera, and from his earliest youth was 
unmoved by the first judgment of the general 
public.. 


BELGIAN HUSBA N D B Y. 

The possibility of making a decent living for a 
family out of a farm depends in large degree on 
soil and olhnate. A small farm of a few acres in 
England, and more especially in Scotland, means 
seml-staTvatiou. We have seeii several instances 
in which the thing has been tried, and lamentably 
: failed. A case occurred not long since within our 
personal observation; in whioli a land proprietor, 
by way of experiment, let a piece of ground, extend- 
ing to about eight acres, with a house upon it, for 
a merely nominal rent. The land was good, though 
a little rough, and the tenant set stoutly to work 
upon it. In two years, he gave it up as hopeless. 
Anpther person made the attempt, and he also, in 
the same length of time, hogged to he released of 
his lease, which was taken off his hands. The 
experiment was then very properly given up, and 
; the land absorbed into a larger bolding. 

It is quite a different matter trying to farm on a 
. smaE scale in the Bay of Naples, or in Belgium. 
■There the- farming is in reality a kind of gardening. 
Soil and climate, as well as old engrafted habits, 

■ conspire to make .it practicable for a man, wife, 

; and cMldren to, extort a living from a mere patch 
of ground. It is a pity that theorists wlio talk 
: confidently about land distribution do not, from 
any personal knowledge, tell us how it is to he 
satisfactorily acoomplkhed. We say distinctly 
tliat the : cultivation of lands in Great Britain will 
not prove advantageous unless on a considerable 
scale, with pvofeasiqnal knowledge, and capital to 
hire labourers,, to buy and keep horses, to pur- 
chase artificial manures, and lie out of returns in 
the ordinary course of business. * 

As regards Eiat garden of northern Europe, the 
more fertile part of Belgium, the nppeamuce of 
things there is certainly very faaeinating-;-lhq neat 
whitewashed duelling and outhouses, tlie trim 
imniatuio fields, the orchards in bloBSom, the 
industrious aud simple habits of the people, the 
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the rid) return of these plants, anti the awessory 
crops wlutth are gathered after the principal ones. 

In Eastern Flaiiders, of a Imndred acres of land, 
seventy-two are sown with cereals and plants 
used in manufactures j twenty-eight witli roots and 
forage ; but to this must be added thirty-one acres 
of after-crop, which gives sixty-nine as affording 
excellent food for cattle, superior to commcm 
meadows, and which explains how poor land can 
pay a rent of flv^e pounds an acre. The second 
sosving consists of turnips and apergida after colza, 
flax, and early potatoes ; and the carrot, which is 
sown in spring with the preceding crops, and care- 
ftdly hoed after they have been taken away. The 
clovers having occnpied the ground during winter, 
leave it clear for the April sowing ; and the giant 
cabbage develops diiririg the cold season, making a 
stem six feet high, and giving ahundant and ex- 
cellent leaves for milch cows. Culture thus pushed 
to the extreme, necessarily reguirea some capital, 
and it is reckoned that, through a system of rigorous 
parsimony Olid saving, double the sum per acre is 
nsed ia Belgium to that employed in England, and 
two-thirda inore in the best forms. In this way 
the most dense population in Europe can subsist 
on a soil so little favoured by nature. 

Here it will he observed that the small farmers 
of Belgium, with their ten to fifty acres, place their 
reliance on a variety of crops, such as we could not 
profitably introduce into England. We. might say 
the same thing of small farming in Lombardy. 
There the land bears three crops at once— mulberry 
trees, grown for the sake of their leaves as food for 
silkworms •, wheat beneath the trees ; and vines in 
the hollows of the ridges. In the south of France 
we see the same diversity ; in some places olive 
trees, for the oil they produce, taking the place of 
the mulberry. In such parts, the country is like a 
garden j and with little winter, there is something 
growing all the year round. 

Turning to one of the most, fertile parts of Bel- 
gium, all, as has been said, is charming— every road 
'is bordered with trees ; not a rise in the ground is 
seen ; all is calm, uniform, and presents an image 
of quiet comfort and peace, Each house is de- 
tached, and surrounded with large apple-oroliarda, 
hedged in by box, holly, or hawthoni, where the 
cows are brought to feed every morning nud even- 
ing. It is of one story onlycand tliatclied, con- 
taining four rooms ; the first fin meals, the second 
for the dairy and preparing the food for cattle, the 
others for sleeping-rooms. The old-fashioned oak 
fuTOiture is a model of brightness ; tin and copper 
uteasils shine on the walls, which are whitewa,shed. 

• The garden is gay with walltioweTS, dahlias, and 
hydrangea-s, and the florists’ flowers which are to 
. be shewn at Ghent. ^ 

: Outside, everything is in its place ; nothing spoils 
the greensward ; the ditch and mannre-hea]> are 
banished j the latter is always under the roof of the 
stable or cow-slied. In this stand five or six larp 
cows, the constant care; of the , faimer’s uife, wEa 
gives them abundance of meen meat in summer, 
with straw, hay, and a kind of warm soup, mixed 
with carrots, turnips, or rye, in winter. Thanks to 
this nourishment, and the constant rest they eiyoy, 
the animals give from fifteen to twenty-five quai'ts 
of milk daily. The tools are simple, but of first- 
rate oonstruetion ; the plough is light, drawn by 
one horse, and works with ease, rapidity, and regu- 
laritv. The harrows are of various kinds, triangu- 


lar, reOfanguliir,or a parallelogram ; but the special 
tool with which the Fleming has fertilised saiuks, 
dried up niarshe.s, and forced back the seji, is the 
spade. The proverb on the banks of the Scheldt 
fo: ‘The spade is a gold mine to the peasant;’ 
and different kinds are made for light or heavy 
soil. 

The fields are mostly square, and rarely contain 
more than an acre ; the ground is curved , syiur 
metrically, the centre being the highest, so that the 
W'ater drains down equallv in all directions. 
Bound the field, and a foot lower, extends a , strip 
of grass, three or four yards wide ; still lower, a 
hedge of elders is planted, which is cut every seven 
years ; and, finally, the plot is aurrouuded by a 
ditch, bordered with trees of larger growth. Thus, 
each piece furnishes rich gross, firewood every 
seven years, and timber for building every thirty 
years. The plough is generally used ; but every 
seven years the subsoil is turned to the top by the 
spade, and thus it acquires a depth rmknown to all 
but the best gardens ; the principat Object being to 
produce flax and butter, not cereals. The best 
fanners never sell their Corn, but allow their cattle 
to consume it. 

Unhapipily, the rnnu-labourur there, as efoe- 
whero, docs not enjoy much comfort ; working harder 
than moat men, he is the worst fed. Eye-bread, 
potatoes, beans, Initterinilk, without meat or bacon, 
Is the usual fare, chicory the constant drink ; beer 
is reserved for Sundays and fair-days. His wages 
vary from tenpence to a shilling, and he could 
never live upon it did not all the members of his, 
family work without censing, When the day’s 
work is ended, often by moonlight, the father 
cultivates his small field ; his wife and daughters 
take up the poorly paid lace- work,, instead of the 
old spinning-wheel, which steam has superseded ; 
and his sons, when their field-work is done, bring 
up rabbit.s for the London market Their little 
hands pick up every tuft of herbage on the road- 
side, and open up a large trade of exportation not 
to be despised. From Ostend alone there come to 
us one million two hundred thousand rabbits every 
year; these are skinned ami cleaned in Belgium, 
where the akin is used for the making of hats. 
Yet, though their life is so hanl, the towna do not 
attract the rural population. Habit and- family 
triwlitiouB bind them to the ])lough ; whilst every 
nine years, at the renewal of their lease, the raising 
of the rent fills them with anxiety, and poisons 
their existence, It makes them distrust all those 
who are making inquiry on the state of agriottlture; 
and dissimulate as to the fertility of their land, 
and the produce they ohtaiu from it. 

■Western Flanders is crossed by a strip of land 
which is imrticularly difficult of cultivation ; until 
lately it was scarcely inhabited, and covered with , 
low brushwood and marshy heath. The reindeer 
moss enveloped the trees with a layer as of white 
ashes ; abundance of ferns and moss grew, and the 
sicldy appearance of other plants gave the ooimtry 
a sterile appearance. But by means of the pine-tree 
this land has also become valuable. About thirty 
tiiousand yoiwg trees are planted on an acre ; at 
the end of seven years, these are thinned, and sold 
for firewood ; this is repeated every two years, 
until the trees are twenty yeans old, when they begin 
to cut them into poles for tlie hop) ; at twenty-five 
years, they produce props for mines ; at thirty, 

1 wood for building ; and at forty,' the acre will still 
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secret of agricultural clieuiistry. Belgium, in short, 
oilers a pleasant spectacle of rural industry, but, 
from the circumstaucas inentioned, we do not 
believe that the same thing could be realised in 
the British Islands, ■ 


have a thousand tiees, worth three or four shillings 
eacli, the whole paving very fairly for the expenses. 

A few fumiiic.s settle on the spot to carry on the 
woth ; they take a lease of a corner of laud at a 
very low rent, and hnshand and wife set to work, 
and'hnild a cabin which they can call their own. 
The next tavings are spent on a goat and a few 
r.rhltits, then they bring np a calf on the grass 
which grows in the wood ; when at last they po.s- 
sess ft cow, they are saved from poverty. The milk 
is laude into "butter; the niaimro enriches tlieir 
laud; a little capital aeoumiilatei!, and in a few 
years the labourer, hecoiuea a small ‘lariner; by- 
degrees the small population increa-sBs, the land is 
connuered by cultivation, the owner has spent little 
beside the wages. The labourer is assured of his 
plot for thirty years, and willingly spends his time 
upon it. Here, doubtless, under adverse circum- 
stances, a living is made l)y a I'amily ; but what 
kind of living ! Not whnt any ordinary English 
artisan, realising the comforts procurable by a wage 
of a pound to thirty shillings a week, would be 
inclined to put up with. 

The two products wliich grow the biist on iioor 
land ai e rye and potatoes, and they form the food 
of most of the rural classes in Belgium. It has 
been remarked that the Germanic races have a 
predilection for rye, and it hears a better crop than 
wheat, whilst the straw is much used for roofing 
the cabins. Barley gives also a larger return than in 
England ; and potatoes, though so uncertain, owing 
to the disease, are the favourite food of the Fieiuings ; 
buckwheat is also a precious plant, because it 
requires little tillage ; and when, the potatoes fail 
at the end of July, it cun be immediately sown, and 
coming up as the leaves die, stifles the weeds, and 
gives a good second crop, Flax is more cultivated 
than ever, as Franco and England buy all the finest 
quality ready spun. Each fanner also grows the 
tobacco for Ills own use; whilst near Cominiues 
and Wervicqitis cultivated on n large scale, and 
acquires a powerful flavour, much appreciated in 
America, 

The hop is another variety of culture of wliich 
Belgium may he proud ; the vine of tlia north hangs 
its beautiful dark-green verdure around the poles, 
but it only gives its perfumed cones in return for 
much money and continual labour. The land must 
be rich and previded with fir-poles, three thouspd 
to the acre ; as it grows, tlie stems have to be tied, 
and diquid manure given to those plants which 
shew yellow leaves j finally, at the time of liarvest, 
numbers of work-people have to be gathered together 
for the picking. : But whilst in England the whole 
of tile ground is sacrificed to the liop, there are in 
Belghiin the most splendid crops of wheat and 
beetroot growing between. Chicory, like the hop, 
is a very expensive article of cidtnve ; hut it gives 
a rich return, estimated at forty pounds an acre. 
The produce ofcolta is also very valuable. 

It will be seen that few sheop are fed in a country 
where there is so little pasture ; horses of great 
strength, and juUcli cows which give much butler, 
and can be fed in the stable, are considered most 
advantageous, and statistics shew tliat more of these 
aniinais are fed on the acre than iii’any other 
country, It is to he remarked that tlie Flemish 
farmer lias compensated for all the disadvantartes 
of his soil and climate by a simple m6an^ within 
the reach of all — that of restoiing to the land 'what 
it gives to tlie wants of man ; the too much negle'cted. 


T HE BE ST 0 F H U S B A N D S. 

CH-UrtEll XVl.'-HIHS LI.VCH. 

The /majs, as the Hilton newspapers termed 
it, between .T'oiin Milbank and Dennis Blake was 
.settled , out of court, as Mr Linch had foretold 
it would he; but tlrnt did not curb the gossips’ 
tongues, which made very free with Maggie’s name. 
She foniied for some days the chief topic of con- 
versation at the Sans Soiici club, not only in the 
card and billiard rooms, but, I am sorry to say, 
among tlie more grave and reverend seigniors, who 
discussed the circiimstimces of the case ‘ with a 
world of coughing and noise,’ engendered ino.stly 
by suppressed signlHoaiice. 'The tlieories oh. tlie 
matter were very various — some even 'contending 
that Blake was Magde’a champion against, the 
aspersions of Milbank; but almost all opiniohs 
were uiifavourahle to Jolm. A man who; Could 
brick up a cellar with good wine in it, neither 
drinking it himself, nor periiiitting others to drink 
it, -was hot likely to receive iiuioh quarter in .genial 
male society. Nor did he fare hi itch, beftey With 
the ladies; their keener instinct directed :theni 
nearer to tlie truth, hut they did not spare Iiiin' the 
more on that account; and, of course, they Were 
capable of ‘ saying things’ from which the mascu- 
line mind shrank appalled. Of all this, Herbert; 
Thorne and his daughter knew nothing for many 
clays; his onudition kept him within doors, and 
Maggie staid at home to nurse him. They had 
read the account of 1^0 rencontre with Dennis 
in the paper, and afterwards, that the matter had 
been coiiiproiiiised, but they had heard , nothing 
more; and they could not understand why John 
did not look ill as usual. 

The engraver endeavoured to explain it on the 
grounds of delicacy ; thU unfortunate quarrel had 
arisen oil Maggie’s behalf, and Jolm might well 
conceive that 'ids appearance would he. painful to 
her; perhaps he even blamed himself for his part 
iu it; though the printed accounts shewed he had 
acted under great provocation. Blake, drunk and 
dangerous, had insulted him iu the street, and 
being mildly put aside by that quite resolute arm 
of Ms, had "spoken daggers about Femltev’s Alley, 
whereupon John had knocked hini down, just once 
. — and it must be confessed that the once had been: 
enough. Denny had fallen to pieces beneath that 
‘ shot from the shoulder ’ dike a box of matches.; it 
seemed as though John had been hushanding his 
strength, throughout his iiiolfeiisive lifetime, to 
deal that terrible Wow. 

It was a sliooldng :: catastroiihe, no doubt, . but 
Maggie secretly admired John for his part in it 
more than she had done for all his msaive virtues, 
and this she would have done even had the girl he 
had thus ohampioned heen'dead Alice Grey. Seeing 
it was herself, she experienced also a shock of tender 
gratitude. Certainly, as even her father said. It 
■would be embarrassing for her to meet Jolm; but 
she longed to- thank him for Ms advocaw-^though 
she blamed its haste and violence — and since she 
jniwt see him sooner or later, it seemed foolish 
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in luni, thotigli (inita in acconlanca with his shy 
rtetiring ways, to keep aloof. As diiya, however, 
went on, and weeks, without his coining, .she began 
to speculate whetlier he wonlil come at all; and 
also to consider whether the mere fear of her dis- 
pleamire Was jiot the ainsw of lii.s absence; and 
thougli her father forbore to discuss the matter 
with heiv she saw, by th;! failure of his. enirits, 
that he missed John’s visits exceedingly, and, like 
herself, had begun to ooueliule that there would 
ho mi renewal of them. The iniprovemout iu his 
physical health was bBcome much less marked, 
though his enforced idleness was borne . with 
bis usual patience. One afternoon there rvas a 
ring at the door-bell which startled them both, 
HincB visitor.s of any sort were very rare with them 
now. 

‘ Thunk Heaven, there is John at lust,' cried 
the engraver. 

Maggie did not reply, for slit* could not be so 
sure of John’s dug as she had been of Richurd’ft ; 
and besides, now that the moment had come for 
the interview so long delayed, she half wished 
that it ; might yet be po.stponed: her pale cheeks 
Hushed, and her heart beat high, as she listened 
for that alow, firm footfall on the staias ivhich had 
in itself something of the owner’s character. Poor 
Riehai'd, used to beiuid up them three steps at a 
time. 

It was, therefore, with almost a sense of relief 
that she heard a female voice in*confenmee with 
the servant below, and lier father exclaim peev- 
islily:; ‘ \Vhy, it is that stupid, tedious woman, 
Martha Linch, after all.’ 

Martha Liiicli «■«« a .stupiil, tedious woman, 
with a perennial flow «f small-talk, that wouhl 
have worn away the heart of any husband, though 
it were made of stone; hut the maxim, that there 
is ‘not stuff enough in a fool to make a good man,' 
does Hot somehow apply to woman. Jliss Lineli 
was aii eminently good creature, and would have 
made the lawyer’s home a happy one, had he only 
been deaf l a^ it was, he was away from it a good 
deal, on week-days working at tlie law ; on Sunday, 

j,u- „„ xr.. 


melancholy ccmdition of the engraver re.sti’iuned 
her; she' saw at once that he, was not yet able 
to be at work ag.iin, and her kind eyes gli-.tened 
as they fell upon his di.'.UNcil tool.';, After a few 
wortU Of genuine condolence with liim. sin* 
addressed hei-self confidentiidly to Maggie, 

‘ He i.s better tlimigh, isheilot, dear i’ whispered 
she; ‘only, while the grass is growing, the steed 
starves, and it is so sad to be out of work. My 
dear brotlicr Jfaa told me you aeemed getting on 
ipiite comfortably, or else I shonld have oalleil, 
of courses ; y ou would have sent to me, if yoti had 
wanted aiiy lielp, I hope. Well, that slujws tin? 
advantage of puttitig by against a rainy day. T 
iim sure it (loe,s yon both wedit. To have immaged 
to rub on, and hold your heads up, without borrow- 
ing, that is. most satisfactory after all ; though, 
between friends, what is a little uioney advaneal, 
Obligation, indeed ! That ’s rubbish.’ 

Maggie was growing very hot and uncomfortable, 
underthe.se well-meant plirases, every one of wiiich 
had a barb for her ; when iier father came to tlie 
rescue, by iiupiiiing after John Milhimk. Miss 
Lindi immediately assumed an air of gloomy 
reserve, ill fitting, as a Spanish cloak thrown 
over a Highlander. ‘He Is tolerably wul!,: I 
believe,' said she signilleuntly ; * as well as can 
be e.xpected, cpiite.’ 

‘ Jly good woman, wluit do you meaul’ inumred 


liours of the night in silence, whicii recruited him. 
It was only her tongue— at once a speaker and 
an ‘unruly member '—*tliab was in fault with lier : 
her hand* was ever ready to help her fellow- 
oreaturftB, to smooth the pillow, and soothe the 

f ain of the humblest. When the engraver had 
oeu taken ill, she had volunteered to assist Maggie 
in tending him, an offer wldeh was deelined 
with thanks, hut peremptorily; hut the rejection 
hod not offended her. Nothing offended ilartha 
Liiieh, except wickedness and vice,, and such 
things aa- offend Heaven. But she never intruded 
where she wuis not welcome, and she knew that 
the engraves ' did not enjoy her sooiety, so .her 
visits in Mitchell Street , were like those of , angels. 
Once in six months, or so, this ‘ old belle with 
her chipper,’ os coawe Matthew Tlmrle had been 
wont to term her, was wont to call on the Thornes, 
and the present was one of her state visits, 

ITpon this occasion, the clapper seemed to be 
somewhat ‘muffled,’ nor had lier words and manners 
the bird-like vivacity for wldch they were gener- 
ally distinguished, as she flow from "twig to twig 
'of :.8mallTtalk with untiring wing,, : Peibaps the 


‘ Aly good woman, what rto you mean r inmurcd 
the engraver, always impatient of poor iuirtha. 

‘ That is a phrase I have never hefote heard applied 
to a person of the male .sex.’ 

‘Well, he’s worried and troubled, of course. It 
was most injudicious of him to do what he did ; 
and yon never can stop people’s tongues by knock- 
ing them down ever so often in the street; quite 
the contrary. My dear brother compares him to 
Gadmns, a gentleman about whom you probably 
know more than 1. Every tooth that he knocked 
out of hir Blake has sprung up an armed man 
against him.’ 

‘I iinderstand the metaphor,’ observed the - 
engraver dryly; ‘but what I can not understand is, , 
how ainnn like John Milbank can be put out of 
sorts, by malicious tittle-tattle. Why should .he 
shut hini-sclf up like a hennit, because fools speak > 
ill of him ( ’ 

‘He was never much of a man for going out 
into society,’ suggested Miss Linch ; ‘and I believe 
lie goes down to the office, and so on, much as 
usual.’ 

‘ lie seems to have quite deserted his old friend.s, 
however,’ reumrkifd the engraver with irritation ; . 
‘and you may tell liiin that I said so, if you 
please.’ 

‘0 father!' interposed Maggie pleadingly. 

' Well, really, you see it is such a very delicate 
matter.. It is nobody’s fault e.xcept the scandal- 
mongers’, 1 know; but I donk quite see how John 
is to come here as usual ; not mi his own account, 
of ' course, : Mr Thorne— in a maifs case, nothing ■ 
signifies — hut out of delicacy to somebody else; ’ 
and Mias Linch looked signilleautly .at Maggie. 

: ‘Whatl because a drunken reprobate .itellq a', vile ; 
story of an lionest girl — a story, too, that turns out 
on inve.stig(ition vastly to her credit— she is sup- 
posed, forsooth, to be unable to endure the sight 
of the man that has taken up the cudgels for her ; 
Why, if he has any sense, he must be sure that a 
girl of spirit ' 

‘ I entreat you to be silent, father ! ’ exclaimed 
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ouruesily, ‘Yuii are distreasiiigjne beyond be able to dome with Maggie, and take a dish of 
allineasure. It is plain enough that Miss Lincli tea with ns. .Alittle change of scene will do her 
is aware of some other reason—and probably a good too. But Pve been chatting here long 
good one— why John Milbaiifc does not visit us, enough, and you’re still an invalid, I must 
It seems to me that you would be greatly wanting remember, and ought not to he e-voited.’ 
in :sc!lf-reapect to send him. any sUch message as Then, in a torrent of farewells and promises to 
ymijpropoaed a while ago.’ look in upon Maggie, and' cheer hemp, whenever 

‘ Well, indeed, Mr Thorne, I couldn’t take it,’ she should feel the need of that stimulant, Martha 
ob.served Miss Linch deninrely. ‘I don't think Lincli took her leave. 

it would be consistent with propriety to do so ; I Father and daughter sat in silence for sonie 
don’ty indeed. It could only add to his unhappi- minutes after her departure. The old man was 
ness, and a more unhappy man than John, even as dreadfully cast down. If what their visitor had 
it is, I do not know, it I was wicked enough to said was true, as no doubt it was, there was indeed 
believe in luck, I should say he was horn without no hope of John Milbank’s visiting Mitchell Street, 
it, Erst to: ha half-ruined by his brother', and far less of his inakjrig suit to Maggie. Tliat he was 
then, to be blamed because his brother ran away; really devoted to her, the engraver had iio doubt, 
though nobody, ! ’m sure, laments his absence — Witli some men in the like case, such rumours 
his loss, one might almo.st call it, since, I suppose, he would only have urged _ them to prosecute their 
will never turn up again — more than John mniself addresses, and learn their fate at once; but Jolin 
docs. The difl’erence in him, even then, as you was so diffident of himself, and so sensitive of the 
must have seen with your own eyes, was sad opinions of others, that it might ryell be, in his, 
enough : not a smUe for anybody, and the colour chivalrous carefulness for Maggie’s reputation, that; 
all gone out of In's cheeks, as from a cheap print he might even die and make no sign that he had 
in the wa.sh ; and now, because he has taken upon ever loved her. There was a hickadiusicalness 
himself to chastise a wicked scoundrel for speak- and want of spirit in such a course of conduct; thivt 
ing ill of his brother’s betrothed wife — though I at one time would have aroused Herbert Thorne’s 
am sure I am ns glad that never came off, as any of contempt ; but a broken man, enfeebled by distose, 
her friends-^to be accused of wanting to curry and burdened with debt, cannot call contempt tb 
favour with her upon his own account; I sny, he his assistance; such a man has only anxiety for his 
seems to mo to he very hardly used indeed. Of ally — or, rather, for his unsought companion; and 
course, it is an additional misfortune to be de- wellforhimwhanitisnotexchangedfor mortifioa- 
prived of the society of such old friends as you and tion and disappointment. It was so exchanged 
Maggie; but still, under the circumstances, how now in Thorne’s case. He had hoped to liveto see 
can he come? I think you must see that, Mr his only daughter married to a good and thriving 
Thorne, yourself ? ’ ' man ; but that union was out of the question ; 

‘I do see it,’ answered the engraver gravely, the delicate and beautiful flower that seemed 
‘The fact is, Miss Linch, tliat Maggie and I have formed to adorn a home, was to be put to far other 
lived of late in such seclusion that we have not u.ses. If health and strength should continue to 
heard this gossm.’ bo denied him— and they seemed just now to be 

‘Dear me, I hope I have not been incon- gone from him for ever— she was doomed to be his 
eiderate ! ’ exclaimed Miss Linch in a flutter. ‘ I nurse, and drudge, and scanty bread-winner, till 
am the last person in the world to talk, myself, death should relieve her of a useless father; and 
but I really thought that everybody was aware of then she would bo quite alone, without a friend! 
what was said of John. It is perfectly shameful, He bent his head over the work that over and 
in my opinion, and when the poor fellow is already anon he still took up, in hopes to find that the 
half brokcu-heni'ted, and worn to a thread, for virtue that disease had stolen had returned to his 
Richard’s sake. I am sure such a man has need to right hand, and for the first time there fell a tear 
have bis reward in the next world.— Of course, it on the shining metal, that turned to disregarded 
is not your fault, Miss Maggie, so you needn’t rust, 

take* ou about it’ (Miss Maggie's ‘ taking on’ was ‘Father, dear, I am going out,’ said Maggie 
simply being perfectly silent ; in Miss Linch’s eyes, presently: ‘I shall be a little longer away than: 
however, a eircumstance of much significance) ; ‘for, usual.’ 

ns I alwftvs say, not a syllable of enoonrogement ‘ As you please, my darling — as you please,’ he 
has John Slilbank, to my knowledge, ever had from murmured with avert.ed face. 

: It was only that I tried to comfort It was lier habit at five o’clock to leave him to 

him, when he called at my dear brother’s, with visit the child in Poulter’s Alley, who had been 
saying that “Whatever the world may say, John,” the innocent cause of all this trouble. He had 
sitid I, “ her conscience is as clear as yours, in that never objected to her doing so ; it was a protest 
matter; she wouldassQonhavc thought ofmarrying against that ruffian scandal, and besides, he knew 
the Popeof Bpm&” i.Butffie.only groaned; in a miser- that it gave her comfort, and that she sorelyneeded * 
able, hopeless sort of way, and went slowly out of it : hut to-day he grudged her absence on that 
the house, like one in a dream. Mrs Morden telle errand. What a curse had this Richard Milbank 
me that he ’s always like that, more or less ; and been to him and his ; and what a legacy of woe 
it 'a her opinion— though it needn’t go any farther had ho left behind him ! It would be hard enough 
— that Jonn’s brain is getting affected from sheer for Maggie to get bread for Ihoir own mouth.s, and 
moping and solitude. Ilia health is certainly break- yet, for the future, it seemed she must support this 
ing up. He has had the roses planted again that fellow’s unacknowledged offspring, 
poor' Richard cut down in his tantnima; but I ' How complacently do we talk of the condition 
doubt myself if he will ever live to see them blow, of the poor; yet what a burden to them is that 
However, it is a great pleasure to me to find you which lies upon us like a feather’s weight ; how 
getting better, Mr 'Thorne ; and I hope you will soon what we set aside as a paltry consideration, not to 
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lie reeknned in our loud of euies, Imws them to along life's niad so long to little pur^iose indeed, 

the very earth, tvim have their e;iri.-3 hesides ! or wh must he of a dis'pnsition exi-eptioiiidly san- 

When Maggie, liotvever, left Mitoludl Street that, guine. . True, it is nlmiya well to work ; necessary 
afternoon, it was not to Poultor’a Alley that she to provide for our families ; and obviously wicked 
turned her steps ; she took a road she had not and cowardly to cut short the thread of ottr own 
truvt?lled for niaiiy a day — that which led to existence; hnt to holdup the picture of life’s attrac- 
llosehank. ' tioiis to us is as i<lh> ns to exhibit the sign of aome 

hotel where wo have our.uslves already sojourned, 

CKAFi'Eit xvir 'iwiu, .toiik/ and drank all the best of the wine, and eaten the 

' ’ ' “ pick of the meat, and where nothing is left, wo 

■Maggie had not visited Rosehnnk siiieo her father Amiif, but indillerciit liquor and cold shoulders, 
had been taken ill ; the last time she had dune bo, Ma.ggie Thorne had attained to this ktiowledgo 
the bitter knowledge of her lover’s faithleasness had twenty years before her time, but slie had nttainwi 
been thrust upon her, and all her sohenio of life to it. 'Tliero washer father to live for, and to work 
been shattered at a blow. But at that time there for; there was Richard's child to be supported; 
hud been a hope of Hieliard’s return to Hilton, but ns for any pleasurable expectation-far le.ss 
She had gone to his house, though she did not the gracious gift we call Ilope-tobe looked for- 
enter it, to ask as usual for news of him. It had ward to in the tlays to come, it existed for her 
not hacii certain, as it was now, that he was either nowhere. Tlie ‘ crown of sorrow^’ alone remained 
dead, or had forsaken her. A few months only had to her, of remembering happier Jots. There had 
since passed over her head, hut the change they been a time ■when tlie very sight oi Rosebauk had 
had ■uTonglit in her was such us years of ordinary quickened her pulses, and brought the colour to 
experience Woiild havf foiled to effect. Her hair her cheek ; ■wheii the clang of its gttte-bell had 
was glpsSy and plentiful and raven black ns ever; been music; wlien the scent of its floWera, ns sho 
her form, though slighter than it had been, was still passed through the garden, bad filled her rmul 
graceful and shapely ; but within, youth seemed to with ecstasy. Sho bad wondered in her humility 
have fled from her altogether. She hud heard with how everything that had then occurred to her 
ivouder on the previous Sunday, wlien she had there seemed to add to the groat sum of her 
;;one to church for the first time for many weeks, happiness, 

the clergyman discourse upon the vanities of life, She had come thither now upon an embarrassing 
and of how men cling to them. He had used tlie old errand, andyet she did not feel ill at ease ; her misery 
arguments she had heard a score of timea before, liadatleasttheadvantageof imikitigherimlifferenfc 
unci which had hitherto appeared to lier sutliciently and self-possessed. When the girl, in answer to her 
reaspnable. ‘The pride of life’ hud dwelt in her summons, informed her that John was not within, 
once, ho doubt ; she had taken pleasure in her own but rvas expected every moment, she did not, as 
bciinty, and delighted in the admiration which it when Martha Li rich had ajipeared that day instead 
bad excited in unuthev. Life had seemed pleasant of liiiii at home, feel any sense of relief, of a 
chough, and bard to leave. But noiv, for her, it reprieve. The associations of the place stirred her 
was emptied of all its sweetness. She put that too much for that. Observing calmly that she: 
question to herself rvliich most men put (but not would wait for Mr Mtlbank, she moved slowly 
uiitil, they have attained -to , twice her age), and towards the house, her eyes roving over each well- 
whioh few can answer satisfaotorilv to tlieiiiselves ; remembered spot. Here, "beneath the sonthera wall, 

‘ Vyhat have I now to live for 1’ The man of self- Eichard, when a boy, had had a plot of garden of; 
denial and good deeds may reply; ‘I live for his own — very ill "tilled — but in which grew a 
Heaven.’ The riian of pleasure may still hope to peach-tree, the fruit of which had always been 
derive gratification from the old sources, though reserved for her. In that gardeneito house, where^ 
they are drawing near the dregs, and he is con- the tools were kept, and the wood was piled for 
scious that; such joys are beginning to pall upon winter use, she had hidden from him at ‘ Hide- 
him; but with the majority of; tlio.se of middle and-Scek.’ In that arbour they had sat together, 
age who ait and hesir that trite description of the while she had road to him, and he had loved to 
lures and attractions, of life, it has lost all meaning, listen, not to the words, hut to the voice which 
It is as though the preacher should take you to a spoke them ! 

theatre by daylight, and expatiate upon the splen- All this had. happened years ago, of course, 
dours of the iranstonimtion scene, and the beauty yet it Seenied but yesterday. There were later 
of the 3 'oung persons who in the evening will be memories, dearer yet, from which she shrank, 
fairies. ‘ It is no wonder,’ says he, ‘that you are Here he had plucked a rose, and given it to her 
daszled hy the magnificence of this spectacle, and with words, more sweet than its fragi’ance. The - 
intoxicated with the charms of these fodies.’ But flo'wer'Waa.dead — in a drawer of her desk at homo;:: 
indeed We are not dazzled, and wp ato not iiifoxi- bat not more dead to her than he who had-gi-yen: 
oated; we are sick of going to the pflay^ and tired of it,; ; On .this very spot, behind the: angle: ; of .-the; 
the Ktage altogether— -the whole :weai v stage ot life, house,. he had turned to kiss her, while her father 
As to mere pleasure, it has lost Sts charm ; and as and the , rest, after an evening spent with the 
to work, we have by tlii.s time found out oiir brothers, had gone on towards the gate. 0 per- 
nieasure. What we have done, indeed, we may do jufed lips, that were used to press another’s eheek 
again, hut probably not so -Well, and certainly not so BO fondly, to w}iis25er into another’s eim theself- 
nincli to our own satisfaction, There is nothing more same vows! 

to be hoped for that has not already been vouch* With quickened stop, she moved on to the door, 
safed to us, unless, indeed our aspirations are very, where Mrs Morden stood and tvelcotned , her 
mean indeed. We may heap np money, we mav aflectionately. This was a surprise, indeed, she 
mix in higher society than we do at present ; but if said ; Maggie’s pretty face, which bad become 
these ate our hopes of hapiuncs.^, we have travelled quite strange to lier, did her good to look at. It 
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tlmn. mere ressolye and; plodding in that thoughtful 
face ; if it lacked assiirauoe, it had confidence 
enough ; in the eyes dwelt truth, and the courage 
to speak it. 

‘ Ten years have changed all that, Maggie,’ said 
a quiet voice, and liy her side stood the original of 
the portrait, smiling sadly down, upon her, 

‘ Why, John, how you frightened me!' cried she. 
She spoke the truth, for .so deep had she keen 
in thought that she had heard no sign Of his 
approacii, and was really startled by it; but her 
alarm was far greeter now, when the suddenness of 
the shock had passed away, and she had time to 
scan his face. She had been prepared, frojii What 
the housekeeper had said, to see alteration in it, 
hut not for what she saw. His large blue eyes 
looked forth from two dark caverns j his cheeks had 
fallen in; his chin wa.s sharpened as her father’s 
had been when the doctor looked moat grave; the 
delicate complo-vion alone remained, which had 
been the subject of jest from his boyhood, and was 
intensified. He looked more ‘angelic’— as some 
had called him, not without reason— than she had 
ever seen him, and nenrer to death and heaven. 
‘What is the matter, John'/’ asked she, with 
tender earnestness. She was very sorry to see him 
thus. If he were to die, it struck her, for tho first 
time, that with her sorrow would mingle a sharp 
sense of ingratitude, of unacfcnowledgment, not of 
favours, but of devotion. 

‘ Nothing is the matter, Moggie, thank yon.' 

‘ But you look so ill, John— so very, very ill/ 

‘I am well enough,’ ho said. The tohe wns that 
in which the sick man who knows better than the 
doctor, says : ‘As well as 1 everkhall he.’ 

‘You camiot be well, John, else you would 
have come and seen ns, surely, all this time.' We 
—that is, my father luw been sorely grieved about 
it.’ , 

“iHe sent yon liere, then, did he?’ asked John 
skiwly, the smile fading from his lip, and leaving 
his_ face as white and colourless as u. lamp from 
which the light has died away, 

‘No! I came hither unknown to him; to ash 
after you, and— and, also, Johiq to thank you for 
very much. For having got into tronble on Uiy 
account, for one tiring,’ Her cheek was scarlet, 
hut she held her head up, and looked earnestly 
upon him; 'while lie, on the other hand, looked 
down distres.sed. ‘It is a very painful thing, for 
me to speak of, and for yon to listen to, John, hut 
I -must thank my chauipion. : fret others blame 
you for your haste and anger,: I: take this hand, 
that struck avscin'indvel: down for flingiug shame 
upon an honest girl, and kiss it.’ 

It wim , peihaps a generona impulse that 
prouipted her, or perhaps ahe foutid it easier to do 
anything rather thaii speak npon siich a subject ; 
but the action— though slikdid hut raise his lingers 
to her lips, and then, disniiss Hieni^affected him 
strangely. Ilia , wan clieeks flushed for an instant, 
ami his eyas kindled with exoitement; then his' 
face grew blank again, ‘O Maggie! ’ cried he; as 
thon^i ill pain, * that is great payment for small 
service.’ 

‘The service was great, John,’ answered ahe 
gravely, ‘ and will never bo forgotten. And there 
are other things for which 1 have to thank you : 
the loan to my father, and — and this bracelet,’ 
She drew from’ her boaom a little jewel-case, and 


would do Mr.Tohn good, she was sure, and sore he 
needed it. AVhat had come to him, for her p.irt, 
she could not tell. * Ho tako-s no food to speak of ; 
and drink, as you know, Miss Maggie, he never 
did take. And it ’.s the .same with Ins sleep, for he 
sits up half the night, walking .tO: and fro like a 
ghost ; and yet, in the .momiug, he is the first to he 
up and about.’ 

‘I noticed that he Was looking far from well,’ 
said Maggie sympathisingly, ‘ when he called hist/ 

‘hast'!’ echoed the did lady (whose deafness her 
vi,sitor had for the nioinenfc forgotten), catching only 
that final W'ord ; why, of course it’s ircipossihle that 
he should last if he goes on like that ! . It has been 
worse than ever with him during the l.ast fort- 
night. I have sometimes made hold to advi.se him 
to go down and pass an evening with Mr Thorne 
and yourself, for not a soul ever comes to see him. 

I’ll go and get ready a dish of tea for both of you, 
over which you may he more neighbouriy-like and 
natural ; there’s nothing like tea to foster pleasant 
talk.’ 

It w.as a great relief to Maggie when the garni- 
Inns old woman left her alone in the little parlour, 
full though it was of melancholy associntious, for 
when the heart is sad, solitude is preferable to any 
sympathy which is not e.vaotly tuned to the same 
chord of woe. In th.at vei-y room, while his uncle 
was still on tolerable tenus with him, Richard had 
declared his love, on just such a spring evening as 
the present : the old man was above-stairs ; John, 
as now, had not yet retunied from the oHice ; one 
glass door rvas open, and one closed ; the tune was 
exactly the same as she now read it to he on the 
same clock-face. So long as she lived, she would 
never forget that time and scene, with every cir- 
cumstance that environed tliein. If the accessories 
had not been present still, she could have recalled 
them with the exaotest minuteness ; hut scarcely 
anything was changed. Upon the mantel-shelf 
were the two hronze vswest, filled with Indian 
grasses, that had satisfied old Matthew Thnrle’s 
views of internal decoration, notivilhstanding that 
a thousand rose.s bloomed about , his door ; on the 
walls, Inuig a faithful picture of the factory in 
which he had passOd his busiest and happiest days ; 
and opposite, was a drawing of the little establish- 
ment, half-shop, half-shed, which had been all he 
owned in caily days. It had been his practice to 
contrast one with the other, and boast to every 
visitor, in his frankj unvarnished way, of the small 
hegranings of his greatness. On the rvalls, too, hung 
the portraits of bis nephews, at the period when 
the)'! had been odmittecLfto the high distinction; of 
taking part in the busine8,s of the firm, each a mere 
hoy, whose school-days had been cut short for that 
very purpose. _How very, very beautiful was that 
bright face, which even the cheap lininer eOuld not 
spoil 1 How round his brow clustered the soft 
brown curia whicli she had played with many and 
many a time, and one of which — long afterwarels— 
he had given her to mingle with her own, in 
sign— - , 

With a .sliaip pain, she turned her eyes from that 
fair sight, and fixed them on the portrait of his 
brother, That was fair too ; a miin would have said, 
more fair ; more earnest and more honest, and not 
less comely. There was not so much sparkle in the 
eye ; no winning smile played on the lip ;• no arch 
expression, such os proclaims the hoy of spirit, shone 
from the canvas. Yet tliere was something hatter j laid it on the table, 
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Ml, was aiiKitiff thn rfnt of the debts, ’ said he never had a linpe, luiti! this day, tliis linur ! 
r-lowiy, ‘ I thr,uj,dit tlic jewidier on>;lit. to lie paid, Von said just Jiow, that if— if he were stili 
simte'he complained of: its being thrown upon Ilia alive’ 

hands.' ‘Still alive!’, echoed Maggie, treinhiiug eseos- 

You are alway.s just and kind, John ; but this sivcly. ‘ What niakts yon think him dead I' 
does not belong to me, nor can I accept it. It was 'I thought ifoit thought him sOi because you 
never ilie.hard’a to ('ivu; and if it nad been— I said: “That is all over .and gone for ever.” It 
moan, if it were now '—her voice grew faint and seemed to mo that yon would never have given 
low, and her words incoherent— ‘ that is all over him up whatever happeiieii.’ 
and gone for ever ! ’ ‘You were wrong, John. If he retnrned to- 

He did not speak, nor even look at her, bnt morrow, we should be strangers. There are some . 
stood silent, waiting for lier to recover herself^ and things a woniim can forgive, hut never forget I 
playing nervously on the table with Ilia hand. could not he his friend even. Richard and 1 have 
‘'l meant to give it you hack,' re.sumed she shaken hands for the last time.’ 
jire.sently, ‘ knowing well "from whom it came, and ‘ Then let me speak to you of mi/ love, Maggie ! ’ 
why; but you did not give me the opportunity, excl.aimed the young man pas-sionately. ‘I do not 
It seemed to me that you never intended to come supplant him now. I would never have wronged 
and see us .again ; that you would content yourself him, hut for those words of yours, even by so 
for the future with doing us good, by stealth if much as to say “ Pity me.” I should hav'e died, 

possible, and that wo should be friend.? — in any and, you would never have known. I had made 

true sense— no more. That is hard on us, John.’ up my mind to that ; and now, you have only : 

‘Hard on you!’ repeated the other, with a to say’ “No,” and you shall never near me speak 

hollow laugh, ‘I hard on you .1’ of love again. — Supplant him !’ here ho drew 

* Yes ; hard on me, and very hard on my father, himself up, as thougli replying to some imaginary 
He ivanfe a friend, uud not onV an almoner. Ido accuser. ‘Noitlior present nor absent, neither 
not ask you why you never visit us now, because living nor dead, has ho been supplanted ! Yon 
Tknow the reason. I was told to-day, for the tir.st yourself tell mo your heart is vacant, Maggie j , : 
time, what people are saying about — about you and oh ! has it not a little, little space for me. ?’ 
roe,’ " He could plead for himself, this man, it seemed, 

‘She knows it 1’ murmured John, with inex- after all ; nothing could exceed the pathos and 
pressible melancholy. * I Mt she did.’ earncetness of his tonea; and yot Iws manneiy ; 

‘Yes; I know it. But I don’t know why you though eager, was forced, and that confidence Wim, : 
should despise the slanders that are uttered against altogether lacking wliicli makes half the elor[ueiioa 
others, amt yet take those to heart which concern of a lover’s prayer. 

yourself.’ • Maggie looked at him, not coldly, imleod, for , 

‘They are not slander.'!, Maggie!’ cried he her face was full of tender pity, but with iufraita 
{le.speratt!ly. ‘ lYlnifc they say is true.’ regret. . ’ • 

•True!’ echoed she indignantly. ‘What! that ‘It wounds. me to the quick, John,, to give you 
you jvyoiced in Rieliard’a departure, . b«cau.sG it the answer which 1 yet perceive , you to expect; . 
left" the coast clear”— that is the term they use — My love is lost with Richard, or buried with him.: : 
and freed you from a rival? If you were to toll I have it not to give even to you, whom I respect 
me that you were so base as that, with your own and admire ahovo all men. My heart is not. 
lips,! would not credit it. No, John; if I know vacant, a.s you termed it, but withered; It has 

your heart, you would give half you have half loved once, whether worthily or unworthily, it 

Eiohani’s waste has left you— to see him once matters not, and can never love again, any more; : 



ro iH«Tra-cTi0N OK iu:ffaloj:s. 

liimself from aiile to aide. His agitation was ter- Some, years ago we used to hear of vast numbers 
ribk to witness, and smote Maggie to the heart. of sheep being slaughtered in Australia, mid boiled 

‘I should sav, John, tiiat that was mock huniil. down fur the sake of their fat. The meat was 

itr, if one of the best of men had not once called thrown away. It always struck us a.s a cruel and 
himself “ tlio chief of sinners,'” said she. ‘ I know wa.steful thing to kill so many animals m order to 
voii are no Iij'pociitti ; you would never play a. fill barrek with tallow. J 

false part, though it were to gain the world.’ for export in air-tiglit tins, has 

‘ I uonT know about “the ivorld," Maggie ; but I end to tins 
think I would do anything, fair or foil), to possess are so , 
you. Please to give me my answer, for every 
jnmnent that I look at you, and hear yonr voice, 
will make my doom the harder. Bear girl, he 
lUBrciful,’ cried he, with piteous pa-ssiou. 
touched my hand just now with j'our sweet lips- 


The preparation of meat 
.. , ’ 1 seemingly put: an 

i wastefulness of food. While niatter.s 
far improving in Australia, intelligence 
arrives of a destniction of animal food in America, 
which, if anything, goes beyond all that has been 
previously heard of. We refer to the hunting and 
‘You I killing of buffaloes -wholesale, for the mere sake .of 
their ekin.s, the value of which on the spot is said 
why, that was more to me than warmest kiss from to be very trilling. It has long been known that 
her he loved -ttmiild have been to another man ! the practice was carried on to some extent in parts 
J do not look for love, though love will come. It of South America. Now it is pursued with relent- 

- mtisfci it must ! Give mo the chance to win it ! Or less ardour in the United States. On this subject 

even if that be hopeless, call me yoiii-s, and let we copy the following from a late number of 
hie call you mine! 0 Maggie, will you be niy ATitere, and leave it to make its own impression: 
^vifel’ ‘The enormous extent of the destruction of buf- 

:■« j will, John ! ’ foloes on the wEistem plaims. of the United States 

were plain pasainidess words enough, and seems to have undergone no diminution during the: 
though a smile went with them, it was the smile present winter, and there is every reason to fear 
that gilds the favour gi-anted to importunity, rather that, should this continue a few years longer, the 
: -than that which should accompan-y a maiden’s animal will become ns scarce , as is its European 

- ^ Yes.’ - But the effect on John was electrical. His congener at the present day. At present, thousands 

face lit up with joy; his very limbs, which, as of buffaloes are slaughtered, eveiy day, lor their 
though weighed down by despondency and lack hides alone, which, howe-ver, have glutted the. 
of hope, had hung loose and listless, seemed market to such an extent, that, whereas,; a. few 

■auddoiily to acquire strength and vigour ; for a years ago, they were worth three dollars apiece at 

. single instant, all his lost youth and beauty the railroad stations, skins of bulla now bring ; but 
seemed to revisit him, as ho seized Maggie’s hand one dollar, and those of cows and calves sixty and; 
and covered it with kisses. She had crowned his forty cents, respectively. A recent short surveying 
■ wretched life with those mihoped-for words, as expedition in Kansa.s led to the diseSvery ot tlia.: 
King Cophetua crowned the beggar maid ; and fact that, on the south fork of the Republican, 
his love was still very humble, upon one spot, were to be counted six thousand 

.Poor Maggie was thankful that it was so ; but five himdred carcases of butfaloea, from which the 
she could not help contrasting her new lover’s hides only had been stripped. The meat was not 

modest triumph iiv his success with Richard’s touched, but left to rot on the plains. At a. short 

‘ ruptures on a like occasion. The recollection gave distance hundreds more of carcases wore discovered, 
her a momentary pang ; but she did not repent and, in fact, the whole plains were dotted witli , 
of having yieldecl to John’s appeal. By -so doing, putrefying remains of buifaloe.s. It was estimated 
I : she had secured the happiness of the two beings that there were at least two thousand hunters ;en- 
whom she revered most in the world, John Mil- camped along the plains, hunting the buffalo. One 
-bank and her father; and it had been aaid that party of sixteen stated that they had killed tweut}’- . 
f : ;;ow own happiness is always found in seeking that eight hundred during the past summer, the hides 
: of; other people. There was one thing only that only being utilised.’ 

; troubled: her— -a very foolish trouble, since it was 
certain, that the matter would be arranged accord- 
ing to her own wishes ; but she regretted that she 
had not made a stipulation that she should be 
permitted to adopt the child in Poulter’s Alley. 

She could hardly make it now, far less give her 
reasons for desiring it ; which were, that when 
married to John, she might have something to 
love— in Richanl’s son. 

The successful wooer must have had his trouble 
too, for long after Maggie had departed from 
Rosebaiik—her promise given that she would 
become its mistress in a few weeks— he paced the 
little parlour with restless tread; at siipper-tinie 


APRIL. 

A mill I thou hast a star upon thy brow, ; . ' 

A star of glory, splendider than those 
That grace thy circlet from the primal i-Me, . 

Or meadow daisy, or the leafing hough, 

Or sportive young of fruitful ewe or oow, 

Or gentle wind, or shower, or sky that glows 
■With sapphire hue, or ihirds whose music flows 
Melodiously from every branehlet. Thou 
: Wast the auspicious, month D£::Shal»poare’s birth, 
The horizon line from -which his splendid niiml 
Rose upward to illuminate the earth, 

And sequent generations of mankind, 

With that full brilliance of consummate song 
■Which holds the world to one still, listening throjig. 


little parlour with restless tread; at sup 
the untasted food reinained upon his forS, while 
he sat back in his chair, and, ‘wrapt in thonglit, 
stared blankly at the wall ; and once, but Offs 
was far into the night, he threw himself npoh his 
knees, and clasped his hands, bat the next moment, 
with a pitiful despairing cry, rose up again, to 
qwee the room once more till morning came, . 
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, UNCLE JOB OR UNCLE ARISTIDES 1 w, ^a, aLe bounced from 

^WErAj ilaity, baby must have aiuither god- banging the door after her. 
fatlierj and I don’t see wliy Undo Aristidea should Whilst the good lady of the house has gone to 
not be asked. He will, I know, accept, and is vent her spite upon the domestic below state, the 
slire to remember the diild.’ Thus spake Mrs oijportnnity may be taken of introducing Mr and 
HigMy to her husband, as over the tea-table they Mrs HigMy in a more satisfactory manner, 
concerted arrangements for the christening of their From his youth upward, Hariy Iligliily lind 
first-born. been a clerk in Gashit and Bullion’s Bank, in 

_Mr Higlifly, apparently paid little heed to his Threadneedle Street, ^ and from being one of 
wife’s remark, and was about to ask her to again the juniors, had risen to a confidential and ita- 
pass him the toast, when, glancing upward toward portant position. He owed none of his advanee- 
the lady’s face, ho perceived indications of a coming inent to influential relatives, since his parents had 
storm. He could toil from certain outward and been humble country-folk, who died soon after 
visible signs that liis Matilda Jane meditated a their .son came to the metropolis. He was an only 
sudden swoop, so, nerving himself for the on- child, and knew of no blood-relations but nn uncle 
coitnter, ho responded in a mild tone : ‘We ought on his mother’s aide. dJncle Job Smith, however, 
not, dear, to forget Uncle Job.’ , was a sort of nobody— that is to say, he had tried 

The tempest broke. Mr Highfly had been ex- a good many things, and always failed ; he was a 
peoting it, but not so soon. The lightning was bachelor, but liked company ; Uncle Jpb was, in^ 
flashing in his wife’s eyes, and the thunder of her faetja ‘choice spirit;’ his fdeuds always welcomed 
majestic voice was, tattling about his ears in a him when they wanted a bright, jovial, mirth- = 
couple of seconds after he had spoken. The refer- creating fellow among them ; but the same good 
ence tb Uncle Job did it. people invariably ‘cut’ poor Job when they met 

‘ Uncle Jobindeed ! ’: exclaimed the irate Matilda liifii next day in a crowded thoroughfare. It was 
Jane, every fibre of her body seeming to quiver all very well to know him in private, but in public 
with passion. ‘Who next would you like to stand it Was ■ an .entirely different matter. Job was a 
to your child ? ’ good-hearted, generous soul, ready to lend his last 

When Mrs Highfly tossed her head, and thus slulling toany one Wro asked him; an act, however.' 
indicated .supreme contempt for her lmsbanil’.s solec- seldom within }u.s power, inasmuch as ho iras more 
tionof a sponsor, his reply was as follows : ‘With often compelled to borrow than able to lend. . Of 
Uncle Job, my dear, we have the required number, course, people with any reputation wouldn’t pub-, 
and we need not further pursue, the. subject; unless, licly recognise Job Smith, for he had three tiina 
having in your, mind’s eye— .Shakspeare, dem--^ figured in the flteeffe— three times in fifteen years.' 
the likelihood of other christenings to come, yo\i Is not that shocking 1 The first occasion was when 
are preparing a list of eligible persons to keep by ho was in parUiersbip with Stoppit, the grocer in 
you.’ Bristol. A noble establishment tliey had too. The 

Poor Mr Highfly made this remark in hi.s softest shop was blocked with tewchests, but, ttnforlunately, 
manner, and the little simper with which he con- the chests were empty. The partnership existed 
clndecl would have made it appaient to any one for six montiis, and then Sleppit ran away, leaving 
that he was only giving ntteranco to a timid joke. Job to sellte all the claims. A good many people 
Stately Mrs Highfly, however, did not choose to averred Job had been swindled, but he himself did 
accept it as such, but turning savagely upon her not say much about it By the way, you would 
husband, poured out some scathing remarks, not have e.xpeoted Job would, for ha was never 
iPausHjg to see what would be the effect upon known to ixttor an .unMnd or ill-natured word of: 
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any one. Harry, however, stuck to his iiiicle amid 
this anti his other reverses, for the remembrance 
of former kindnesses lived in his memory. When 
Hanywasin his tJnrlieth year, and had obtained 
ft good poiiitiou in the hanking estahlishment, 
ha looked about him for a wi fe. He ia very small 
of stature, and, following the example of most little 
men, fell in love with a lady -who was above the 
average height of her sex. Matilda Jane Brown- 
John, like her suitor, had but few relatives living — 
a mother and an uncle. /This was at the outset a 
wonderful recommendation, hut it was not the 
only one. M. J. Brownjolm had money— fifteen 
hundred poimds in round numbers, left her hy 
deceased connections, in addition to some three 
hundred more saved by careful economy during 
the twenty-eight years of her existence. She was 
not exactly good-looking when Harry married her, 
and has not improved since; but many people I 
know have rather a preference for sharp features, 
a lurid tinge in the luiir, a long neck, and a bony 
figure, Harry, for example, considered her a very 
fine woman — a splendid creature ; and he backed 
his opinion hy making lier Mrs Higlifly. The lady 
had borne this honourable title some fifteen months 
when an heir came to share the family prosperity. 
Harry, it need scarcely he said, was immensely 
proud of his offspring, wlio reported by every 
one to be exactly like his father. Had the opinion 
licen vice vend, perhaps Harry would not have 
been so j ubilaiit, for he had discovered (come closer, 
dear reader, that I may whisper this) that he had 
married a ‘deuce of a temper,’ as well as a mag- 
nificent woman. Happily, the little man Was not 
easily roused ; and when she had tired, his good- 
humour remained undisturbed, and the wonted 
merry twinkle of bis eye was not in the slightest 
degree dimmed. When the infant was a couple of 
months old, the subject of the cbriatenihg arose, and 
many a battle-royal was fought over the choice of 
sponsors. When he had married, Harry had taken 
a small semi-detached villa just outside Ealing, and 
them next neighbours being the Foozles, an intimacy 
soon , aro.se. Mrs Foozle having been summoned 
to: the hedside of Matilda Jane at a very critical 
period, and having, with Mr F. expressed a desire to 
, act: asigod-parents to tlie youthful Highlly, it was 
iiinpossible to balk their wish. Over the remain- 
ing sponsor there ensued the grand .struggle ; Harry 
would liave liked his Uncle Job (whom Matilda 
Jane seldom allowed within tbe house) ; but his 
larger if not hetter half was determined that her 
Undo Aristides, her late father’s brother, should 
he selected. Matilda Jane, he it noted, believed in 
her uncle, who had passed some years in Australia, 
but wa.s now an oilman in the Borough, a bachelor, 
and, hy reason of his colonial experiences, claimed 
to be a very clever and practical man. This 
gentleman, like Matilda Jane’s siindving parent, 
snubbed Harry, and considered him ns much 
inferior to them in inteUectual and moral attributes 
as he was in size ; so, altogether a veiy pretty 
funiily quarrel seemed to he hrewing over the 
matter of the christening of the infant Highfly. 

On the present occasion, the imtable Mts Highliy 
'allowed her s)iouse an hour and a half’s peace ere 
sho Vetumrd to a onew the attack. Hhrry, being in 


the, calm enjoyment of a cigar, and the latest novel, 
wa.s indisposed to re.sume hostilities ; but tlie lady 
was not to be defeated in her object. She bustled 
about the place, noisily arranging the chairs, &c, 
savagely stirring the fire, and ringing the hand- 
bell for tbe servant with such vehemence, that at 
last Harry was fain to put aside his novel, and 
content himself with smoking and staring into the 
blazing cools. Mm Highfly was an adept in all 
those petty feminine devices for annoying the inalB 
sex Which seem to be born in some women ; so, 
when she saw that she had .succeeded in making 
her husband forego the exciting narrative whioli 
had solaced him in her absence, she began to make 
comments about the ill-savour of his cigar, and 
the disagreeable consequences likely to ensue to 
the winter curtains, only that morning brought 
out, and suspended for the ensuiim season. ; 

AVhen all else failed to arouse the placid Harry, 
Mrs Highfly invariably fell back upon the quality 
of his cigars, which .she querulously proceeded to 
disparage. 

‘ Oh, that ’a your opinion is it ? Well, look here ; 
you seem to know a lot about tobacco ; but I don’t 
know how you should, unless the old lady used 
to have hers on the miiet, and puff it up the 
chimnej'.’ By the ‘old lady,’ Harry alluded: to 
the respectable person who owped Mntilda,: Jane as 
her daughter. Certainly, it was :a:highly dmproper 
remark to make, but 'he was so ' gpadeii /by liis 
wife’s sneers, that he was not disposed to jsticK: at 
such ' a trifle as filial respect. It iiCed seafOely: be 
said that at once Matilda Jane’s flood-gates were 
opened, a copious shower of tears burst forth, but 
amid her sobs she managed to utter such phrases 
as: ‘Was it for this I married you? Do you 
think my mother is an old Irish woman!— /tiiy' 
mother, who comes from one of the first Sootoli 
families, although she cannot now boast of ances- 
tral estates ;’ &c. 

Harry was exceedingly fond of his wife, despite 
her aggravating temper, and knew that she worked 
hard to insure the comfort, and preserve the ^ 
respectability of his home. He could not bear to 
see her cry; so, impatiently flinging his cigar into 
the fire, he approached, and attempted to throw oil 
upon the troubled waters. 

‘Well, Matilda Jane, jierhaps I did go a little 
too far. I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.’ 

‘ Oh, yon treat me cruelly,’ exclaimed the sohhing 
lady; ‘you try my love too much, indeed you do. 
But, since you retract, and are soriy for what 
you ’ve done, why, I forgive you.’ : 

Matilda Jane dried her eyes— -it was wonderful 
what control she had oyer those water-spouts^ 
and in a brief space ;she : brought her work to 
the fire, and began stitching away at baby’s first 
pinafore, as though nothing had occurred to diS’< 
turb the matrimonial harmony.;, Harry once imore. : 
took up his novel, and was getting deeply interested : 
in a love-scene, when Ms wife, noticing that his 
temper was restored again, returned to the charge. 

‘Harry, dear,’ .she said, ‘I don’t wish to he 
tronhlesome ; hut, lemeniber, we have not yet 
settled about the diristening.’ Her husband 
tranquilly observed that, although he was tien in 
a most critical portion of the novel, ha was' quite 
ready to talk about what was so near to his Ma.ilda 
Jane’s heart ; to wlileh his spome mmvered : 
'That’s a dear good fellow; my Harry’s himself 
again.’ The artful Mrs H. had on idea that by 
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11 rurllii,-r of ti'Uipci' sliu might nwko her eomproniiise with her eoTiHcienee, fur iievi-r i-iionhi 

Imsbuifl obstinate : the cml 8he had in view' was it be said of that youiiff inatron that she bad 
more likely to"’!)© attoinecl by a show of concilia- broken the vow made to ‘love, hononr, and ohey,’ 
lion and wifely ohedience. ' She rcoumed : ‘ Of The only thing now to be decided on was the day, 
conrsB, if yon would prefer Unde Job to Uncle and name, Tuesday wonkl suit everybody nicely, 
xiristides, wliy^ we’ll send the invitation to_ Uncle What did Matilda’s Imshasid say to Harry (out . of 
Job at once ; only~you won’t be angi-y, will you, compliment to himself), Aristides (in honour of the 
Horry, if I tell you w'hy I would rather luive Uncle Borough tradesman), Iforatio (as a eort of sop .iti 
Aristides ] Promise, you won’t, now, dear ! ’ That the pan to old Foozle, who bore that: name), AJas 
insinuating rvoman, as though swayed by an un- (classical, and .dfsfini/Kl, my dear), and Isrownjohn 
controllaVde impulKO of aU’ection, suddenly thrust (nniat have a fianily natna) i What could be 
liiiby’s pinafore aside, and pulling her gaunt ligure more niellilluous than ‘ Harry AriKlulea Horatio 
u)> to its full height, clasped her Imsbaud’s head. Ajax Brownjohii Highfly ?’ lil'otliiiig ; at least so 
between her two linnds, and gave him a aoundiug Matilda said. Having yielded so unnsh, it wiw not 
kiss. What loving huab.'ind could do less .thou w'orth while making further resistance ; so Hairy 
smile benign .intly," draw' n stool to his side, and allow'cd that Philistine of a wife to Rhear lii.s looks 
invite the partner of his life to sit thereon 1 Thus and hind him with cords until he was positively 
cDinfortaVyly posed, Matilda and her hualmud de- helplea.s. 

bated whether Uncle Job or Uncle Aristides was ‘ Kow everything is settled,' said tlia jubilant 
to carry the clay. Mrs Highfly, ‘suppose we write to Uncle Aristides, 

‘Now, Harry,’ resumed Mrs Hiphfly, ‘we can’t and acquaint him with the i-cruU?’ 
blind ourselves to the fact, that there’s a vastdiffer- ‘Outof couitey, we ought also to write to Uncle 
, cnee in the social position of our uncles. Aristides Job.’ 

Brnwnjohn is a tliriving tradesman, and has no one ‘ Oh, certainly, my clear,’ rospomleil Mrs Ilighily, 
io leave his money to hut ourselves : wo knoev he’s ‘ Will you write, hot'h letters ?’ 
taken 11 great fancy to our hoy, and expects to ho ‘Well, Matilda Jane, I think you might drop. a 
asked. If he isn’t, perhaps he’ll take oifence, and line to Uncle Job; it would come from you with 
leave ell his property to on hospital or something, rather a better grace than frenn me ; that is to say, 
Do you see that, Harry 1 ' dear, ci letter from you would he a species of salve 

lier lumbaiid nodded his head. So far, Matilda’s for hia cliaappointment.’ The truth was, Harry, 
way of putting the matter was certainly sensible, after half-inviting bis relative to stand godfather, 
and displayed a proper consideration for the future when he met him a few days before at a hmeheon 
pirosperity of their oll'spritig. har in the City, was ashamed to back out of the 

‘Now, let's look at the other side. Unele Job — matter ; but he knew if Job Smith got a note from 
dear old fellow as he is 1’ (Harry was somewhat Matilda Jane, he would pretty accurately guess the 
surprised to hear hia wife speak of his sole relative reason why his aid at the christening was dispensed 
in these affectionate terms) — ‘i.s little else but a with, 

waif and stray. Ever.yhocly knows it’,s not his fault, . Mrs Highfly immediately bronglit forth her 
but whatever he touches, he 's sure to make a mess writing inateriale, and the reconciled couple pro- 
of, Now, isn’t it so ? ’ eeocled with their epistles, This is what Matilda 

To this obvious truth, Hany again was com- Jane wrote to Uncle Job ; 
pellecl to nod hh head, 

, ‘Wo are sorry to disapipoint Uncle Job, but 
neither you nor I would like the taint of inisfortun e 
1 to attach to our boy. Uncle Job would give him 
something if he could, hut then he can’t ; whereas 
Uncle Aristides is sure to bring him a fork and 
spoon, or a silver imig at the lea.sl. We can’t o-dc 
both, liecaiwe Mr Brownjohn lias never met Mr 
Smith, and they might be jealous of each other, 
which would never do. Now, Harry, how is it 
to bel’ 

After such a specious argument as 
could the pliant husband say? Let us put our- 
selves in his place, We don’t like that hlnstering, 
loud-voiced, boastful, and opinionated old humbug 

: ft relative but ourselves. 

do like : that .good-natured, modest, and simple- 
hearted old angel, dob Bmith, and we know how 
proud* he’d be to stand sponsor to tlia infant ; 
hut then, he’s as poor ns a church-mouse, and 


Dear Ukcle— Y ou know well how pleased w.e 
should have been for you to be one of the god- 
fathers to our darling treasure, but, unlartHnately, 
Harry has a friend whom it would be yCry impiDlitio 
to offend, and, under these, circumstances, I ani ehre 
you will excuse our not asking you next Tuesday. 
Best love, &c. “.-Yours, very affeotiohately, 

Thh is iiijw Haiiw addressed his . prospieious 

this, 

Beau Opp UkoiE—lixcuso. this familiarity, but 
we rviint you: to act in an ofScial capacity at ithe 
. ... christening on Tuesday next. Don't, trouble to 

Brownjohn ; but then, he's prosprerous, and hasn't answer this, because we are determined to enlist 
:tt relative but ourselves. On the other hand, we your Bynipathies on behalf of . our boy. in .a, 

practical manner. Tilly joins in love, and I am — 
Yours ever, Habiiv Highiua'. 

^ „ , Scarcely had these important cmmmuiications 

people say he 's, rapidly drifting for the. fourth been penned, than a loud knock was heard, at,; the. 
time towiiids that fatal maelstrom, the Bankruptcy front-door : hastily gathering up the loliars into 
Court. As that; far-iseeing Matilda Jane says, we a couple of envelopes, Mr Highfly placed them in 
must not allow our own. desires to interfere with his pocket, ready to post the next moimng ; whilst 
the interests of our oft'spring. his wife proceeded to the stair-head, to ascertain 

Of cours<', Matilda Jane knew how it would Avho were their visitors, It proved to be only Mr 
be ; she had in Rolcmn and secret conclave with mid Mrs Foozle, who had called, to have a quiet 
her: mother settled it a fortnight ago, and the. chat ; . and. in their, pleaBan.t com|)apy, we, .for .that 
conversutiun with Harry was nicrely a sort of evening, drop the curtain upon Harry and his wife. 
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tell wife : ‘ I ’m. .afraid, dear, there ia some 
and both leave the room. : 

In as brief a space as it takes to read this line, 
ivii!-, Liiau „„ey were in the passage. Before them, attired in a 

■hen the ceremony should be suit of seedy but -well-brushed Mack, and with his 
' ‘ ■ There were hand gently Smoothing a suspiciously shiny hat, 

' • ’• ’ "“ -•" 1 . ‘Well, Harry,’ 

said the new-comer, perceiving their confusion 1 
‘ what ’s the meaning of all this ? Is the chriafen- 
ing over V 

•Did— didn’t you: receive Matilda’s letter?': 
gasped Harry. 


At last came the eventful day. 
paralions for the great occasion had 
Mrs Highiiy (who was really an e 
vvife)i and the result was. that Mr i 
aw awaiting them, wl 

over a repast in every way enticing, 'i nero werernana genuy smuouuug » BUHpiuiousiy sumy nat, 
fowls a huge ioint of heef, meat pasties, and sucli stood the discarded Job Smith. ‘Well, Harry,’ 
ft profusion custards and. tartlets, . that . 

Eoozle began to think whether she could not 
mancetme to introduce into the house, ere the day 
was at an end, a select few of her own nunierou.s 

brood. HaiTV was indeed proud of the managerial „ , ^ 

capabilities of his wife, as he gfwed from end ‘ I got one from you, and here it is. Betore the. 
to end of the well-fdled table, and could not eyes of the bewildered Highfly there fluttered the 
refrain froin enlarging upon her merits to Foozle epistle which had been intended for old Brownjohn ! 
as they stood together before the mantel-piece In the hurry occasioned by the arrival of visitors 
ivaiting the arrhml of the otlier .sponsor. on the evening when the letters had been written, 

Mrs Highfly was too nervous yet to make her they had got into the wrong envelopes ; and : the 
appearance ; she was very hu.sy up-stairs preparing wealthy uncle had doubtless received the missive 
baby for church ; that young imp, with his face as that had been meaiit for the despised Job ! 
red as a fresh-boiled lobster, eshil)itiug the greatest Cold drops stood upon the foreheads of both 
disinclination to he dressed in a becoming manner, husband and wife as they saw the mistake that had 
arid loudly proclaiming the fact by a coiitimred been made; their tongues seemed locked within 
sorieh ef the most discordant yells. The anxious their teeth ; their limbs appeared deprived of 
mamma and nurse were doing their utmost to motion, and thus they stood, to the wonderment of 
prevent? the noise Teaching the trio down-stairs, unsuspecting Uncle Smith, 
but you might as well have attempted to quiet ‘Why don’t one of you speak? What’s hap- 
.a itewn-orier or a street singer. They might pened ? Isn’t there a baby ? Or ate you so 
shut the door, but still the voice of Harry’s delighted to see me that you ’ve each gone- stark, 
offspring predominated over everything else, and staring mad ? Are you’— — What further inter- 
caused tlm two gentlemen below to cease their rogatory the amazed Job would have put will: 
debate upon the probabilities of a rise or faU in never be luiown, iuasmucb as at that moment the 
the hank rate of discount, and the prospects of the street door immediately behind him was heavily 
new Pawongalo loan, until a more fitting oppor- smitten by means of the knoeker. The person 
tuuity. - who, without a word of inquiry, .strode into tJie 

‘Ah, sir;’ remarked Foozle, helping himself to a passage, and stood twixt the fiighflies and Job 
third glass of port, ‘it’s a grand thing to be a created as much surprise to Harry>.i'elative as he 
father I magnificent feeling, sir; gives a man such had occasioned but a few minutes previously, 
a sense of responsibility ! Throughout an expe- ‘0 Uncle Brownjolm,’ exclaimed Matilda Jane, 
rieUoe of many years, I never knew a good father suddenly recovering her speech, and rushing into 
Who was not a good man. And let me tell you, his arms, ‘ I ’m so glad you ’ve come 1 Now, all 
Mr Highfly, in the same lengthy and varied expe- can be e.\'plained.’ 

rieuoe, I have always found that he who has most Brownjohn firmly withdrew from his niece’s 
children is also the best.’ Hawy, glancing at his embrace, and gazing sternly at her, seid, in a tone. 
watch, looked from the window, but failed to see evidently meant to penetrate from the cellar to the 
Aristides Brownjohn approaching, and was, with attic of the semi-detached villa ; ‘Yes, if you please, 
increased mental perturbation, preparing himself An explanation,,by all hieans. First of all: how is 
fof . a renewal of hi.s neighbour’s prosy argument, it that you, Matilda, and your mother, made mo 
when Matilda Jane, hlushing with maternal pride, promise to stand god-father ; and that, after getting 
and accompanied by her mamma and baby, entered up the details of the impiorfant ceremony — to 
■the apartment, say nothing of preparing a long speech for the 

. * What 1?.,' exclaimed Mrs Highfly, ‘has Uncle luncheon — I ’in told: I ’in not wanted?' 

Aristides not arrived ? I do hope nothing has hap- Alas ! it was . all oyer, Hehcefofth^ the Brown- 
pejled to the dear soul. If he don't come in a few john property was to be diverted from the Highflies 
minute^ :yo«, ; shall ' Walk up to the statioUj Harry, and their .aucoessom ; by an :iinlucky accident, their 
and ask' if: any accident has Dccvyred on the line.’ future hopes, were .jblighted; ::?The disappointed 
. ' iHer . husband not seeraitig:? quite to enter into parents saw .all this staring theni in the .face. as . 
her views-— the nearest railway station being quite plainly as though pld JBrQwnjohn^. h it 

a taile from tlieir :ahode-— Mrs Highfly impatiently upon the wall of the passage in which .he stood, 
tumeditovval’ds her visitors, and proceeded to extol Ere-hlatilda had concluded .a. blundering attempt 
the virtues of the missing ona Suffering from at an e.xon6e, the loud-voiced Brownjohn roared ; 
his spouse's loquacity, and the anxiety lie ex- ‘ Madam ! no more ; I shake your dust from off 
porienced lest old Foozle, by reason of his fondness my feet. Ex]pect nothing from me.’ 
for port, would have to remain at home, and bo During this conversation. Job had been atten- 
put to bed, -it was with no small degree .of satis- tively examining Matilda’s uncle — gazing at him 
taction that Harry heard the sound oixat-tat, from top to toe, and eyeing him from right to, left. 

The assembled company ai-o eagerly listening At the moment when the great Aristides was about 
for the approach of footsteps, and .when tlie door to depart, Job was, with his hands upon his knees, 
cq'cns, expect to see the majestic form of tltfe great intent upon a miuulo observation of the burly oil- 
iArhtides, There enters instead the maid-servant : man's bools. 

she whispers to Harry, who, in tnm, murmur? to Brownjohn looked down, ajrd Job looked up— the 
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result being tliat their eves met. Tlien Harry anti visitor, diul he always receives a genial welcome 
Matilda saw the sturdy ferowiijohn turn pale, and; from. Matilda. The great Aristide-s docs not come 
the hitherto snhiiiissivo Job adopt a dediunt air, as very often, and displaya to, them none of that hom- 
liu said : ‘0 Mr Boh Steppit, I’ve found yon at bast which was in former times his diavactnvistic, 

liust, have I ! ’ — . — 

Could it ha possible? Brownjohti,tlioirrosperons ir,mTrn mr-nt a^r■^T 

Iradesmau of the Borough, w'as no other than the SOME IDEAS ABOUI THE SUE. 
man who, many years ago, had _ so diagraoetully DURitia the lust few years, a wumher of men of 
defrauded tliat good-hearted trusting Job 1 . . science have been making laboriona and aingakrly 

doubt ^ivhicii dwelt in the iimid of the interesting investigations into a variety of cireum- 

firs sLS'rit — -SL”ta f"~ -.u to Tk„. i.,™ 

Browniohn's luce, the air of abieot submission' witli If^e been earned on in England, _ h r.mea, Italy, 
which ho bogged Uncle Job to speak in a more . Amenca, and some other countries with the gi-eatoat 
subdued lone, and finally, the promise ho gave tliat assiduity. The result has been Bimdry papers read 
he would make restitution ! before learned societies, or detached worke issued 

‘ Come into this room, where we cannot ho for general readers ; tlie most bulky and highly 
lieard,’ said the discomfited braggart, leading tlie illastr,ated of these productions Veiug styled Ohm 
way to tlie back parlour. ‘ You, also, Harry and tribteiiom ta Solar Phipica, hy tha eminent London 

"mt ft ^ ii TT 1 * ■ astronomer, J. Norman Lookyer, one of whose 

They complied ! and then Uncle Aristides tw 

explained, that haVing quarrelled with some of tomljutora has been Ur Balfoui Stenart. 
hie reiativea, they were unaware of his being in Everybody knows in a general way what the 
business at Bristol ; they imagined he had departed is like, how it seems to rise and set daily, 
for Australia ; but it was not until two years after and how it is the source of light and heat ; hut 
he had bidden them farewell that he left England, as perhaps not many have heard of the new facts 
The adoption of tlie name Steppit precluded lately disclosed conceming it, we shall offer a 
discovery. Of copse, he had lieard Hiury speak familiar explanations on the subject. In the 
of his Unelo Smith ; but never having met the first place, let as pave the way by mentioning, that 
latter when visiting the Ealing villa he little • j 

thought it was the same man ho'hatf bo injured, .v , . ,-u , „ ^ t*. 4,. 

He confessed his misdeeds, and begged Job’s for- thousand tunes greater than our earth, dt 
giveness ; he felt the only recompense in his power scarcely possible to form a coiTcct notion, of this 
WM toblfer him half his present thriving business. e.xtraordiaary magnitude ; forit baffles all ordinary 
But Job had had enough of partnerships, specially conceptions. We may he assisted hy the following 
in Cohnectibn with Brownjolm ; so, ultiiuatoly, a fact. The mean distance of the moon, from the 
compromise was thus effected: Old Bxwnjolui earth is 237,600 miles, at which distance is its 
(who ill his penitence slione with far greater lustre ^11 round. Now, so vast is the sire of the 

than he ever had done m his hie before) gave a that it is twice as great as the moon’s orbit* 

S K »-!> Iff. >• 

Harry and Matilda. As for the christening — well, the centre of the sun, with the moon revolymg 
recent events had somewhat upset him; so, if Uncle round it that orbit would still be at a depth 
Job, would not mind taking ills place, ho should be' .within , the sun of more than 187,000,. miles from 
obliged. _ its surface. 

Matilda looked appealingly at Job, and hoped 'pfie distance of the sun from tile earth is cal- 
her dear uncle (it was wonderful how suddenly ho m 1,^ ninety-one millions of miles, and 

had risen in her estimation !) would pardon the q,u,(.e travels in eight mid a 

nealeet with which she had hitherto treated 111 m. ^ ti" ■ iQf>nnn j,. _ 

Shi was about to make a lengthy appeal ; but he f -f- 

Btoppedher with a kiss ; and giving Harry a hearty second of time. At the name rate of speed, it is 
shake of the hand, incpiired whether the clergyman calculated tliat light from the remotest an, d 
would not be impatiently awaiting them. faintest stars of our stellar system does.not reach 

Eivs minutes after the crest-fallen and repentant the earth in loss than 3600 years. The rays, of 
:Brownjohn had departed, the rest of the party were light whlch left some of them in the era of Moses 
on,: their , way to Lhe church. That artlhl Mrs ^nd the* patriarchs are only now becoming visible. 
:®S\®:y fook occasion, while proceeding thither, to jv.lthough ninety-one inillionB of miles distant, 
ask Undo Job whether he would like the child ^ ® ^ j j j telescopes, can be 

called : by any special name : she chose to forget ' v- u i ’ j a 

tiiat she lui sktled the matter a week before, brought to an a^pparent distence of a hmulred and 
lint that unaffected creature sliook his head, and eighty thousand miles. Eearor, the present ap- 
said he thought simple names were the hest ; so,, pliancps of science cannot bring it But who can 
at the last moment, it was decided to have the teU what may yet be dona iu the telescopic art 1 
infant called ‘ Harry,’ and nothing eke. _ Future astronomers may ho able to bring the ap- 

At luncheon, old 'Brorvnjolm was not missed, for pavent distance very much less than a hundred and 
Uncle Job was in such high spirits, was so rich in gjnjjty thousand miles. Even at that distance, 
humorous anecdote, and, finally, uttered such a h^^gyer, tilings can be distinguished by various 
pretty modest speech, when ho proposed the health . , i „,jn 

of the infant, Uiat the whole iffam passed off in iMtrmaenfo ot modern invention, winch will sui- 
the most agreeable manner. P™e those who do not keep in mind the pm- 

To Early’s delight, Job Smith is now a constant digions dimensions and lununoiis character of the 
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ol)jeiJt loolseil at. To us, thii sun appears a larp;e 
liiillimit ball, nruiully acims the heavens. 

To the inhabitants of the .sun — if there were such 
r— the earth would look little bigger than a pea — s, 
thing barely noticeable. 

Although tile sun i.s twelve hundred thousand 
time.9 greater than the earth, its weight Is not in 
the same proportion; It is only, three himdretl 
thousand times heavier than the earth; so that, 
bulk for bulk^ it is only oue-ipuarter as dense. 
This want of density, however, is compensated for 
by its vast sir.e, so that its mass is snllicient 
to attract : the various planets, and keep them 
whirling round it at their respective distances. 
The comparatively large, hulk furnishes the ad- 
vantage of radiating from a Bpiicio\i,s surface liie 
qualities of light and heat— all circnmstance.s, us 
regards ends to he served, being of tlie finest 
possible adjustment. The sun and its attendant 
planets, with their sub-planets or moons, constitute 
together a machine of such marvellous perfection 
and regularity, that, after numberless ages, the 
process of movement, according to set laws, has 
undergone no appreciable deraiigenient • 

Our wonder at this stupendous accuracy is lost 
in the knowledge, that, after all, the sun, with its 
planetary system, is a mere unit in creation. Sci- 
entifically .speaking, the sun is a star. It is just 
one of. the many stars in the Armament. Every 
one of the myriads of atarvs visible to the eye, is a 
sun rotating in its own assigned portion ot .space, 
with, in all probability, planetary bodies wheeling 
around it. Even that does not complete the 
wonder. Translated to the most distant of those 
suns, we should still see suns at immeasurable dis- 
tances ; and so on we might go, travelling through 
ttu eternity of, suns and attendant worlds — the 
journey endless, on and on for ever. Can any one 
think of this prolific magniftcsnce without lifting 
up his heart in awe and admiration of the 
Almighty wxintor and sustainor ? Lot us, however, 
come down to particulars about the sun in our own 
.system, . . 

The common notion is, that it is a pure shining 
body, always presenting to us the same surface. 
“Investigations do not sitstain the "belief ns to 
uniformity of appearance. It is ascertained to 
timii on its axis like our own earth, with this 
diflerence, that instead of four-aud-twenty hours, 

: its ; eomplete rotation requires about iive-and- 
twenty days. Acquainted with tliis fact, we are 
. led to iunderstaad soma . of the more remarkable 
jiltenomena of the sun. 'These consist of certain 
dark ! ? spots ; , of different dimensions, and very 
irregular outlines, which are discovered on its 
eurlaoe. The spots seemingly shift their relative 
position. The shifting is only apparent, being 
partly clue to the rotation, winch exhibits the 
surlkco at different points of view. The nature 
of these spots has been a matter of much specu- 
lation, and even now the question regartling 
them i.s not quite! setUod. Assuming that the 
sun is substantially a dark body, surrounded with 
a shining surface, a region of' light-and-heat- 
giving vapour radiating earthwards and suuwaida, 
Calleu the photosphere, it was thought - by Dr 
'VVilsou of Glasgow, in 1769, that the dark 
spots were cavities or openings in this luminous 


■surface, through which the, body, of the sun was 
visible. Hecent inquiries tend' to confirm this 
opinion. Usually, as is observed, the, dark spots 
are environed by bright streaks of wild fantastic 
appearance, spoken of as /aoui!<r', the Latin word 
for torches. There is, however, great difficulty 
in coming to any distinot idea of the spots, 
for, independently of the apparent shifting , by 
rotation, they sometimes assume the most: extra- 
ordinary changes ill a, single day, or from hour 
to hour, Their size is tremendouB. A width of 
fifty thousand miles across is not uncommon— n 
size more than sutficient to .swallow up a body 
several time.s the size of the habitable globe. 

That the sun has not a perfectly smooth surface, is 
now thoroughly known by observations niade during' 
solar eclipses. When the body of the moon covers 
the disc of the luminary, it is seen that there are 
huge protuberances of a red colour projecting like 
mountain mas,se3 beyond the edges of the, photo- 
sphere. It is only when the dazzling light of rthe 
photosphere is hid that these become visible. On , 
such occasions, a pliotograpli is taken by a suititble . 
apparatus, and a piotnre is secured , of the projee- 
tions, along with the lnminou.s corona or glofy 
surrounding the darkened body. Besides what seem 
to he comparatively permanent projections from 
the sim’s disc, there are observed to bb, streams: of 
flame shooting wildly but to a height , ,of . ttipusands 
of miles, These flames, which are red in .itppear- 
ance. are believed to consist of incaiidescent gases, 
bursting from the body of the sun like the; tor- 
rents of fiery vaponr froni a volcano. The height 
reached by the names is reckoned to. : be .at times 
at least seventy-two thousand miles above the pho- 
tosphere. Flames so lofty and so , magnificent in 
dimensions, fill one with astonishment, , :We call : 
them flames, for want of any other terra to , express 
their appearance. Properly speaking, they are , 
demonstrations of a hot gas in which there is no 
actual burning. Fire can take place only where , 
there is oxygen or some other gas to support com- 
bustion, and in this case there is no evidonee of 
there being any gas hut hydrogen. The flame-like 
aspect does not, therefore, comprehend the principle , 
of destruction. 

It has been ascertained that the photo, sphere is 
always in a state of violent agitation. : It appears 
as a stormy ocean of luminous matter, rolling at. 
a height above the body of the : sun, .and to it may 
be imputed the light and heat which ere radiatell 
to the earth and other planets; The pqmp^o^^ 
of the photosphere .and; of : the Other envelopes of 
the sun has been the subjeot of pfolo.nged investi- 
gation, by means of that . woudeifful instrument of 
modern invention, the spectroscope. Strange as it 
may seem, this instrument,,: when turned towards;*: 
luminous body like the sun, no matter how distant, 
can tell with certainty that : such: and such; sub-j 
stances enter into its composition, and also whether 
they are in a gaseous state, or solid, or;liqHkL . , By , ; 
this means the , presence in the sun of the vapours:: ; 
of sodium, magnesium, barium, and iron haa been ,;; 
ascertained. Hydrogen is also a prominent ingre* 
dient in the sun’s atmosphere, if we may so call it. 
Immediately outside the photosphere, or bright 
surface, there is 'a layer of red-hot hydrogen, called 
the ehipmosphere, rising here and there into those 
protuberances we spoke of, and oooaSKmally burst- 
ing out in jets of flame tens of thousands of miles 
high. Below this, we have the photosphere, a 
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■which ia so well adapted to vegetable and animal 
life. In its internal heat and volcanos, it still 
bears traces of its condition -when it parted com- 
pany with the eun. Clothed in all its beauty, it 
might be pardonable to define it iw only a cooling 
cinder, from which the heat of its solar parentage 
has not altogether departed. 

One thing specially reinnina to complete the 
wondrous story of inanimate creation. We refer 
to the heat re.sidiiig in the sun. How was it 
produced! This heat, in which our globe parti- 
cipates, had its origin in force. Particles of mattei'' 
mailing into violent collision produce heat A 
concentration of nehulro on a great scale, gave 
the aim that amount of heat wliich is still con- 
served for the benefit of the dependent jilanetary 
bodies. In whatever way heat is produced, it is 
ultimately to the sun that it is due. Every bit of coal 
was once a vegetable substance grown by; the sun’s 
heat, and this store of heat we disengage by fire 
to give us warmth, as ^yelTas to move hracMnerj'-. 
The heat from an ordinary lire, therefore, & directly 
traceable to those tremendous forces which brought 
together the materials of the sun. But will not 
the conserved heat of this grand luminitry ho in 
process of time expended ? Whether the sun’s heat 
will ever die out, is a point shrouded from finite 
intelligence. As yet, there is no appearance oi 
decay in llie sun’s boneliceiit energy, and we may 
be perfectly at our ease on the subject. w. or 


region containing metallic vapours, along, probably, 
with nuuit! rolls deposited cloud-particles of these 
vapours, ■which form, as it were, small centres of 
radiation. To supply the waste of heat caused by 
this radiation, the surface of the photosphere is 
kept in coiistaiit :agita6ion by convection-currents, 
iliu cooled portions sinking down, and warmer 
matter being heaved np. It is believed that these 
upheavals cause the facuhe ; and that the spots 
are produced hy a down-rush of comparatively cold 
matter from the chromosphere into hollows of the 
photosphere. 

There ■ is a far grander problem to be solved, 
lloiv are wo to account scientifically for the 
origin, the formation of the sun, and its plane- 


the fonnatioii of the sun, and its plane- 
tary attendants 1 What e.\plaiiatioii may be given 
on* these points, would apply to all the suns 
ill the univei\>ie. Theologioaily, the world was 
made out of nothing, which is quite true; the 
word nothing, by an allowable interpretation, sig- 

” ’ The elements 


nifying nothing solid or tangible, 
of creation are understood to have been masses 
of: gaseous matter scattered like luminous film}' 
clouds : in the lealmn of space, which modem Bcience 
designate, as neiula, from nehda, the Latin for 
a cloud. Some writers have fancifully spoken of 
the nebul® as star-dust, as being the rudimentary 
material from which stars have been formed. 
Prom this nebulous or dust-like condition, tlie par- 
ticles are supposed to be aggregated tlirough a con- 
currence of forces, and by a series of progressive 
developments the primordial chaos is concentrated 
into a solid sjihere. In other words, the whole of 
material nature— land, water, rocks, metals, vege- 
tables, animal substances, and even the air we 
breathe — may be said to consist of the nebulous 
gases in ditt'erent combinations and degrees of con- 
densation, and into the same primary condition 
they may be chemically resolved. What was 
the extent of tlie nebulas at the beginning of 
created existence, no one oau tel!. They may 
have filled the whole universe. All we know is, 
tliat they still abundantly exist. Sir John Her- 
schel made a catalogue of upwards of five thousand 
discoverable by the telescope. 

We cannot, in this little sketch, describe the pro- 
gressWe: stages which this last-named astronomer 
assigns to the nebular aggregation, as seen in . the 
heavens. La* Place, in his ^-eat work, the MSca- 
nupte C'ltetfi, traces the condensation to the force of 
gravity. According to his view, a mass of nebulous 
matter formed the nucleus of the sun, which, being 
endued with a rotating motion, threw off masses in 
the shape of rings ; then these rings breaking and 
contracting in length, formed planets at variable 
distances. Saturn’s rings are supposed to furnish 
an ! example mf what all planets originally were. 
The sun, therefore, stands in the relation of parent , 
to the planetary bodies, which, in obedience to 
welij-known laws, circulate about him. Oommonly, 
we speak * of eight planets, of which the Earth is 
one ;*bnt there are not fewer than a hundred and 
thirty-four to ■which names have been given, besides 
an incalculable number too small to be visible, but 
some of which, coming , within the earth’s attraction, 
fall as meteors. To all these we may add the sub- 
planets, -which are held to have been thrown off 
from their primaries, as these were from the sun. 
At all events, it is as near certitude as possible, 
that the earth we inhabit is a morsel of the sun 
fashiont'd from glowing materials into that world 


VISITS AT UOiVSTANTINOPLE, 
SoMK years ago, when residing at Constantinople, 
I, an English lady, made some rather amusing 
visits to two successive Persian ambiissadors. Tlie 
first of these personages was an old man of 
somewhat nncivilieed manners and mode of 
life j the last one was a young, well-educated 
Persian, whose wife was one of the numerous 
daughters of tiie present Shah of Persia, Hasr- 
Eddiii, My first visit occurred ns follows ; A 
young Erench lady, Jfailame (5——, requested me 
to accompany her to tlie bazaar at StambouL to 
choose a Khorassan shawl. A French gentleman, 

M. R , -went with us to interpret, as he spoke 

Turkish ; but as the Persian merchants have the 
reputation of being terrible cheats, he proposed to 
request the secretary of the Persian Embassy, with 
whom he was acquainted, to bo of the parky. 
Accordingly, we stopped at a very dilapidated- 
looking house, in a remote quarter of Stamboul, 
which proved to be the PeTsian Embassy ; and a 
young man appeared, dressed in European costume, 
with the exception of the high black lambskin cap 
worn by all the natives of ‘Iraun.’ This was IJaoud 
Efferidi, the secretary. He spoke French very well, 
having studied for some years in Paris ; and he pro- 
ceeded witli us to the Persian khan, tvhere his 
presence had . certainly a more restrictive effect , 
upon the merohonte, for they did not: ask - above 
half the usual price for their shawls. 

It was a very cold day in January; and, on leav- 
ing the bazaar, Daoud Eifendi begged we would 
go and pay a visit to his chief, when we should 
Save some hot tea. We hesitated, fearing it might 
be an intrusion ; but he said the ambassador was 
very fond of receiving strangers; so tVe went. The 
Embassy was one of the old dismal wooden houses 
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to. be fouTid in the most auoient qnartere of Stain- beside her on a sofa,: ■which we did, and Mrs W 
boiii ; the rooms •were lame and desolate, covered attempted some complimentai'y speeches, whil 
with raimcd mattiii!', ami ennity of evorything looked round the room. There -ivere a great r 


with ranged matting, ami empty of everything 
except divans. Daoud Ell'emii requested us to 
wait in. one, while he wont to announce us to the 
ambassador; and in a few minutes he returned, and 
Ushered us into an adjoining room, at the further 
end ofavhich was a divan, over which avas thrown 
a magniiicent Persian carpet, and upon it sat, 
cro.53-legged, an old man in the complete costume 
or‘Iraun’ — tl'ie high cap of black lambskin, an 
open coat (dressing-gown shape) made of silk 
brocade (sha-svl pattern), dark tronsei-s, coloured 
stockings, and shoes (not slippers) of amniished 
leather. He ■was smoking the stmit Persian pipe ; 
his hair and beard were dyed of a bright brown 
with henna ; but his face was old and wrinkled, 
and he. had no teeth. He saluted u.s hy putting 
his liand on his- heart, and motioned to us to sit 
on the divan. He could .speak notliing Imt Per- 
sian, and the conversation was carried on through 
tlie secretoiw, who apparently told liim who we 
were and all about ns. Ho asked us how we liked 
Constantinople, and whether we should ever go to i 
Persia. We paid several highly-flown compliments | 
to the Persians at tire expense of the Turks, in true ! 
oriental style ; and soon some servants entered,] 
hearing tiuys made of wooden mosaic, with turn - 1 
biers of transparent tea, looting like negus. It 
was delicious — with a doMcate flavour of tea, 
lemon, sugar, and, I think, some spice. He asked i 
US if it was not the nicest tea we had ever tasted, i 
and wo quite agreed that it was. Stane bonhons 
were handed to -os : one that I took rvas the rose- ! 
sugar sold about the street.? there ; but another, 
oh, horror ! had tallmo mixed with sugar ! I has- 
tily conveyed it to iny pocket rrnperceived. We 
were curious to see the ambassadress ; but as it is i 
considered very rude to mention their wives to i 
orientals, we did not know how to manage it. At 

last M. R asked Daoud EfFendi if he thought 

we could see the ladies. He said he could not ask 
it then ; but if we could come another day, he 
would aiTange that we should see them. After a 
little more desultory conversation, -we took our 
leave, when the old gentleman asked ns to come 
and see him again, which we promised to do. 

Daoud Elfendi having fixed tho following Satur- 
day for our next visit, we started again for Staiuboul, 
taking with us an English lady who spoke a little 


irkish, to interpret, as wo thought it probable 
:at either the lames or their slaves would speak 


Turkish. Tho old gcntleimm received us, as before, 
sitting crossrlegged on his carpet ; and the hot tea 
: and toboBS were.: served, after which he rose, 
and, taking me by tho hand, and telling the other 
ladies to follow, he led us through another room to 
a small door in the wall, which he opened with a 
■key, i-and: disclosed; a very narrow staircase. He 
preceded ns down this, and entered a room which 
at first appeared full of boxes and bundles. He 
said something in Persian, a'nd then turning to us, 
Said, ill I'renoh : (Madame I’Ambassadricef 1. did 
not perceive a human being, until, going forward, 
I saw, lying upon a mattress on the flpor, an old 
lady, ■who put me Sn mind of the gdpsies one 
sometimes sees lying Tormd their camps In unfre- 
quented lanes in England. 

‘ This lady is the interpreter/ he ^d,' pbintjng 

to Mrs W ; and then he left us. This gipsy queen 

did not rise from her mattress, hut signed to us to ‘sit 


attempted some complimentai'y speeches, while we 
looked round the room. There were a great many 
bundles apparently of clothes, for, like the Turks, 
they u.se neitlior drawers nor wardrobes. There 
were also several curious-looking cases, apparently 
of basket-work, covered with skins, containing 
household goods ; these were all round or oval, 
without any angles. Tho lady’s dress was quite dif- 
ferent to that of the Turkish women ; it was mode of 
the pretty soft brocaded Persian silk, like a silken 
Cashmere shawl. The body was loose, and open in 
front, shelving a white muslin handkerchief under- 
neath. The skirt was full and short. She wore 
party-coloured .stockings and le.ather shoes.. Her 
head was tied up in a red checked cotton luandker- • 
chief, ns if she had the toothache, and over the back 
of it was thrown a thick muslin veil. In a few 
minutes .another lady entered, whom she Introduced 
as her daughter ; she appeared to be about thirty, 
but whether she was married or not, we could not 
make out. She was not good-looking, ha^ring: 
very marked Persian features ; the eyebrows very 
thick and black, and meeting over the. nose. 1 
presuine that they consider this to be becoming, 
lor I afterw.ards found that those whose eyebrows 
did not meet naturally, had them painted to 
appear as if they did. This lady, whose name ■was 
Amine, was vci'y friendly, and talked a great deal, 
only we could not understand half that she said. 

She o-sked if wo had any children. Mrs G and 

hfrs W h.ad none, .and I had only one daughter ; 

which she said was a pity, and that we should pray 
for sons. She seemed to have an opinion of her own 
about our appearance and physical proportioiuf. 
Soon came in a young girl of fourteen, with a baby 
in her arms. She looked so young that we asked , 
if the baby avns hex’s. They said yes, that she was 
.another daughter, and her husbanJ was ambassador 
.somewhere. Her name sounded like ‘Kettledrum.’ 
She looked rather s.ad, and .?nid her baby was HI; it 
had an abscess in the eai’. It must have been very 
uncomfortable, poor tiling, for it ivas swaddled up 
so tight that it was hard and stiff like a piece of 
wood, and its head was hound up in, endless 
bandages. These two daughters were dressed in 
tho same way os their mother, only the handker-. 
chiefs round their heads were of ■white muslin ; and 
‘Kettledrum’ had a beautiful neckl.aee of pearls, 
each bead as large as a pea; one end of it was 
fastened to each ear, and it luing down under her 
chin. Tea and Turkish ooifeo ■were brought in, 
and ‘Kettledrum’ fed her baby alternately with , 
each, which peculiar food it took as if accustomed 
to it, though it could not have been more tlian six; 
months old. 

We observed that some of the female slaves who 
attended upon the ladies were of quite a different ; 
type of countenance, and :: their ;dres3; was :no6 -by 
any means the same as that of the Persians. We 
asked where they came fconii and were told they 
were Arabs, from beyond Damascus. Their 
features were pleasing and regular, their laces 
rather long, and complexions fairer than those of 
the Persians ; one or them was a very pretty mrl 
about eighteen, and she seemed much pleased at 
our admiration of her. They ■wore dnrlc flowing 
garments, which fell gracefully down to their feet, 
which were bare. 

We asked what dress they wore in Persia when 
they walked out ; and Amine immediately seat one 
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of tl»e slaves for a waUting-costmne, which sha jnit 
on to shew us. It was quite clifforont from the 
Turkish women’s outdoor costume, ami consisted 
of very wide trousers, each leg separate, buttoned 
round the ankle, and fastened round the waist ; 
then a large Mack stuff cloak was thrown_over the 
whole person, head and all, except the face ; hut 
the latter was entirely covered !)y a piece of wliite 
linen, fastened above the forehead, and falling 
down to the waist, I asked how they could see dr 
breathe; they said they breathed imderaeath it, 
and they shewed ins that on a line level with the 
eyes, aoine small holes were worked in the linen, 
through which they could see pretty well ; hut ns 
every woman wears a siiniiar dress, and all hlatdc, 
it must he utterly impossible to distinguish one 
from another. The Turkish women, on the con- 
trary, delight in wearing the hriglitcst colours, and 
the veil, or yashmack, is of the thinnest muslin, 
and 80 disposed as to shew the profile in a most 
becoming manner, and the eyes are entirely un- 
veiled. We asked to see some other dresses ; and 
they opened some of the eases and bundles that 
were ; scattered over the room, and shewed us 
several. They were almost all of the same bro- 
caded Persian silk ; some coarser, and some very 
tine., 

We prolonged our visit as much as we could, for 
the orientals consider it very impolite to make a 
short visit, and then took onr leave with as many 
compliments as we could put into Turkish, and 
assming the ladies that we found them much more 
ainiahle and agreeable than the Turks j which was 
very true, for they appeared to possess a native 
politeness ami kindness which I have rarely met 
with in a Turkish harem. They begged us to come 
and see them again, and so did the ambassador, 
when we took leave ; but we were destined never to 
meet any of them again, for a short time after- 
wards I heard that the old gentleman had returned 
to his own country, and liad been succeeded by 
another ambassador, 

Some months after this, I was invited with Lady 

H-— — and ifrs W to visit the new Persian 

ambassador , and his wife ; they had only just 
arrived, and their house was hardly in order ; but 
a-s Lady was shortly to leave for England, she 
did not like to postpone the visit. We heard that 
he hadStakeU aheautifiil palace at Pondoukli, near 
Pera, the Prank miafter of the town. By some mis- 
take we missed M. who was to have accom- 

panied us, and Lady H— — .'g cavosa, who attended 
us, did not know the way, and led us up one steep 
hill and down another till we were fairly tired. 
We itiquired several times for the ‘Ajem Mtohi’ 
(Persian ambassador), whom no one seemed to 
know, tiH at length 1 . espied a tall black cuiiy cap. 
Which was evidently from ‘Iraun,^ and its wearer 
proved to be one of the ‘Ajem’s’ servants. We 
had passed ' the house a long way, and had to 
retrace our steps. At last we arrived, and entered 
a large open gate, mfter which we had to ascend 
thirty steps, which brought us into a paved court, 
surrounded with orange-trees in full flower. A 
wide terrace payed with small black and white 
’ stones arranged in a pattern, surrounded the house, ^ 
on three sides of which was a garden. We were 
shewn into a large room, painted in the Turkish 
style, with a colonnade at one end, crystal chande- , 
liars, and Bohemian glass lamps. There wore some 
handsome Persian mosaic chairs, and some French 


damask ones, and, of course, a divan along one end of 
The room. The secretary soon appeared, not our old 
Mend, Daoud Eticudi, hut a handsome young man 
about twentyMght, speaking French like a Parisian. 
We heard afterwards that he was a Christian, and 
was shortly to he married to the daughter of a rich 
Annenian merchant. The view from thi.s room 
wma magtiLfleent : the house is built on the heights 
of Fondoukli above Topliana, looking down upon 
the Stdtan’s palace on the left ; and on the Golden 
Horn and the Beraglio Point on the right ; but 
the cliff fe so steep, that one seems to be right over 
the Bosphorus ; and yet there are hotiscs upon : 
every foot of ground sloping downwards, where 
they wouhVTook down each' other’s chimneys, if 
tliey had chimneys, which thuy have not. 

In a few minutes the ambaskdor entered, a dark, 
gentlemanly, little man, iu I’ei'siau tiniforni, with 
the inevitable liigh black cap. He speaks French 
very well, having Ijecn some months at Paris ; and 
a little English, learned in India. Ho received us 
with great cordiality, and said it was extremely 
kind of iia to pay him a visit; hut he deeply re- 
gretted that the princess, hie wife, would not he 
able to receive us on that day, as she had heard; 
on the previous evening, of the death of one of her 
sistera I had been informed, by no less an author-, 
ity than the French ambassador, that the Bhah of 
Persia had four hundred daughters, and that this 
lady was one of the four hundred, so I felt inclined 
to say I hoped the 3!)8 remaining sistora were all 
well, and we regretted that she should he so much; 

f rieved at tlio loss of one amongst four hundred, 
ut perhaps she was a favourite sister 1 We were 
certainly disappointed, and I feared Lady H— 
would not be able to see her ; however, ho said he 
hoped we would return some day on the following 
week, when the princess would oe oharmod to see 
us; and at that moment she sent a slave to say 
how much she regretted not being vvell enough to 
receive us. The ambassador then conversed moat 
agreeably on the country and peoide, and spoke of 
St Petersburg, wdrere he had passed some time.. 
Ha said the princess found it very dull here, os the 
Turkish ladies were so ignorant, few of them knowing 
howto read or write, and could not be any society 
for her. ‘But,’ he added, ‘ the Turks are aiixioue to 
iminove, and they have begun by attempting a 
revolution.’ This was a short time after the con- 
spiracy which wa.s discovered at Constantinojole to 
dethrone the Sultan and form a comstitutional 
government. M. R— — , who had by this time 
arrived, said that one of the chiefs of the con- 
spiratore .had frequently said to him. that he re- 
gretted not being able to rend French, in order to 
8 tudy.:,the history of the great Revolution, and : 
W : had made M. R--- — . repeat several times , 
the principal events of that terrible time, ; with 
every detail relating , to it. .The servimts now;: 
brought ; in tumblers of hot tea,. Turkish .coffee lu : 
hetetiful Shvres china cups, iced sherbet, and. pre- 
seryCA , I said we_found the Persian tea delirious, 
as we had tasted it at the late amhassadops. He 
seemed quite disgusted to hear we had visited the 
old gentieroan, and pronounced him 'decidedly 
vulgar. He then took us into the , Iriorit, a pretty 
sort: of . greenliouse, with orange-trees ‘and other 
shrubs all round, and a fountain playing, -n'liieh 
sounded very 'sweet.' There w.aa a clivtui at one 
end, upon which we took our seats, aiidthey brought 
the luubussador a ehihouk, tlie neck of which was 
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t Accoixlmgly, we cM fio, and this tune Me saw.the . tIiq women of liis own class were 

i furious that, John_Milbank should ‘let himself 

! ing over the nose. She had a pleasant smile and '■‘O'™ ^ “'“■rry a g™ who was little better than a 
; agreeable manner; and by way of being especially uiill ‘hand.’ They had been informed by their 
i polite^ she had sent for cakes and ices to the Italian fathers and brothers what a head for business he 
j pastiycook’s at Pera, iviih two French girls to hand had, and how certain he was to succeed in it, and 
I them, She meant it very kindly ; but we would become a rich man; and they had never ciuite 
much rather have had a Persian collation, with her giye„ the hope of his eventually getting ‘ civil- 
own, fdavp to wait upon us. The princess was words, of his choosing a, wife 

dressed like the other Persian ladies, only the cos- - amoiii? his ooiiala It had bePii all wrv xvell 
tumewvas of rich French silk, and she had some "is equals. _ it iiacl Peea, all very well 

handsome diamond inns stuck in the handkerchief Fiohard, who was going to the dogs, and sure to 
on lier head, and lovely rings. She spoke a little droji ont of^ society, at all events, , to h^ye cast lus 
French, and said she ivas learning it as fast as she wayward affections on such an object ; but in John’s 
' ' ■ . „ , , gjjnpiy ciisgraceful. This ‘young person,’ 

„ I- if common report was to he believed, was not even 

’—and she thought she respectable ; for what was that horrid story about 
a baby in Poulter’s Alley, and Mr Denim , BkkeT 
It was enough to bring old, Matthew Thurle froiii 
the grave to see his model, nephew behaving in 
such a fashion. However, model or not, Mr llil- 

% : His brother 


could, shewing us her French grammar and die- j case it w'l 
tionaiy — hut she found it terribly dull at Fondou- 
kli— ‘JBieii, bien tristo ! ’— and she thought she 
could not remain there much longer, away from all 
society, for the Turkish women she foimd ‘ insup- 
portable, et si curieiise, et si leg^'.r6 ! ’ 

! We did not remain long, as we had been told 

she was going for a drive. She took leave of . 

118 very kindly; and we never saw her again, for, a bank’s tastes had been always low. 
few tnohths afterwards, we heard that the ambas- ftad made an effort to get into better aobietyj thotigh 
,sador , had been obliged to send her back to her the result might not have been vdry Bitccessfiil ; 
own country, as she was quite wasting away with whereas, John had made none, There , were other 
the mal dw pays, ways of being lost besides squandering your money 

^ away on cards or horses. And; * mark their wirds 

:: THE B E S T 0 F HUSBAND S. —tins was the Imale of all ^scussions upott , tie 

subject— •’ nothing good would come of it : ! an 
GHiPTER xviir.— iiAEBiED. unequal marriage flies in the face of Providence, 

Perhaps after all, the one great social advantage certain to hear its own 

which people who live in a city like London Punishment. Time would shew. The women, 
possess is, that, if they please, they can ai’oid eontraiy to custom in such cases, were not so irate 
gossip. Tale-bearings and tittle-tattle, if not with Maggie as with John ; and, pf course, the anger 
absolutely, unknown in the metropolis, only concentrated upon the male; 

exist as some tropical plants may grow amongst 

us, dwarfed and stunted, with no power to the Sans SoMci. club, where Eiohard, , since his 
range; whereas in our smaller towns they attain Rnsence, had become more popular, perhaps, than 
gigantic proportions and a luxuriant vegetation, and John were now likened by Mr 

Even in the heart of the country, the chief talk fc Charles Surface and his brother. John 

is about : sindividuals— the parson’s tendency to was a hypocrite, a humbug : had been scheming to 
drink; the squire’s meanness, the parish doctors 8®^ *'5,®. himself all along, aiidliad probaljy 

abominable profligacy. But in the country town ""f "f f".® way for that very purpose, 

it is, scarcely too much to say that there is no other ^"® ^ 'IP cellar was not 

talk. 'In oUr,icentres of industry,’ such as Hilton f'® ' f“®y If ii® h®d 

thsTOiBre -several circles of society, which (unlike been agen'u^ine teetotaler, he would, of course, have 
those of Euclid) cut, but do not touch one another, destroyed the wme, which wte .simply now beoom- 
so that .each: scandal revolves in its own orbit. If '"8 more valuable every day. He ttos^ not so 
John Milbftnk had been in a lower grade, or Maggie "j"®" an ascetic, it seemed, as a miser. , Tim pretty 
in ,a;higher,- theirnffairs woulA now have been dis- 8"^^ was, not to be . enyied, iior, perhaps, , even to be 
cussed bnly in one drele, that of the second-class on haying escaped her first lover, 

imanttfaoturers; or nf. thenkilled mechanics ; but as '‘’d® hei her first lover, or had not John himself 
it was, 'they were very freely canvassed in both. ^®®'', ®®®''®^y accepted swam all along? The 
Moreover, Eiohard’s ooimeetion ivith the Sans child m Boulter s Alley might he a young Milhank, 
Soud club brought these young people under the “dyet not Eiohard’s Bon--eh! And what a row 
noiire of fi still hiifbfv Bnctirm of KncinHi- tJoi, fl'®’^® would be when EtchawT caniG back and 
of tn^l ® f°""d this alteration in tho progminme ! Or had 

yeiy lowest strata of the population wern also pe been ‘sqnai-ed’ by John himself? It was a 

their thijjugh the medium of pity that fellow Beums Blake Imd just had to leave 

tiie i;’hila ( vVuliam Grey it had been christened) lu the club — not, of coiirse, on his own account, lor 
pointer’s Alley, whose nume had her own vieitii^- it was a good riddance*— but because he might 
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luive had some infOTmutiim to givw upon this 
interestiiiK topic. Upon tho wholis, what a queci' 
affair it wits ! and yet not bo strange as it miglit 
turn ont to he when all cam© to he known. 

Of all this talk, the two principal personages 
concerned were for tho present profoundly ignorant. 
Maggie, though now and tlien sick at heart with 
thiiiking of the days that were no more, did not 
in the main repent of having promised her hand 
to John. She was well content to see her father 
nionding and in such good heart, for, indeed, the 
news from Ro.sehank had had the elfeist upon him 
of a cordial upon a sinking man. He was too wke 
to ovarwholin her with oongratidations, far less 
with lioastful alliisiona to what had been his own 
advice from the very first; but it was plain that he 
thought her the luckiest of girls, and of course 
that all the more, since the jirobahility of such 

f ood fortuuo had seemed to him exceedingly small, 
for was it only prudence that prompted him to 
he thus silent. Love had taught ; him that it was 
ehietty for his own sake that Maggie had accepted 
John, and that; however his eyes might view ,it, it 
was in fact a Self-sacrilioo on her part'; mid tliough 
1» felt that it must turn out to her advantage, he 
was not less grateful to her for wliat she iuul done. 
An opportunity presently occurred of .shewing 
that ho too, for lii.s daugliter’s sake, could accept an 
undesired position. It' was signitieant of the con- 
dition of her state of feeling with respoot to her 
future husband tlmt Maggio spoke of him to her 
father quite iinraservedly, even to the discussion 
of Ids charactsii', about wliicb, however, they were 
pretty well agreed., 

“There is one thing, father,* aaid she, Mvhicli I 
should like to, sec .arranged before iny . marriage, 
and wlrioh, I fear; will trouble John— I mean about 
little Willk’ 

The engraver "was not unprepared for , this allu- 
sion to Eichard’s child ; he thouglit she was about 
to propo.se that , some provision should be, made for 
the infant, which, indeed, it seemed only ; right 
should be done, : 

‘ I am sure; niy; dear, that John will do his duty 
by the poor boy, if it were but for Eichard’a take, 
and even though jmu had not peraoually iuterestetl 
yourself in.theinatter.’ 

‘But I tnust'haye tliB^eMId near me; be per- 
mitted to .sea him , whenever 1 please : I promtsad 
his dying mother to take her place with it. Besides,’ 
addafl she, with sudden frankness, ‘it is ail that 
belongs to Eichatd which I shall ever see.’ 

‘ My dear Maggie, that is a strange thing even 
for me to heat you say ; and I am sura it would 
have distressed John beyond all measure. I hopiid 
i-~I did most sincaroly hope— that j’ou had got i 
over your misplaced, atfeotion, and tliat in making 
this wise choice’ — — ! 

‘ Choice !’ interrupted Maggie bitterly : ‘ a woman ' 
chooses but once, father, as 'she loves bnt once. If 

Eiehard were to return to-day, to-morrow’ . 

‘Heaven forbid!' muttered the old man, ‘until 
at least my daughter is John’s wife,’ 

‘ It ‘would make no difference, so far as thic 
marriage is eoneemed; fear not for that; but I 
cannot, and I will not, leave hia child to hireling 
hands. Do you think that John would very inucE 
object to have little IVillia at Eosebauk V 
‘I tliink he would,’ answered the engraver 
gravely ; ‘ and especially if he guessed the reason 
for your wishing it He would not perhaps cppo.se 


it, but the propo-sition would be ino.?t d!sta.stofuI ; 
and if ever you and your hnshand should fall out 
—113 wives and hiiabands will do~it would rankle 
in bis mind.’ 

Maggie siglied, and one little foot moved hither 
and thither, tracing out the pattern mi the carpet, 
as it had once triicad lUchanrs name, when she 
was ovoBBed before. 

‘Why should not J bvp Willie i’ said the 
engraver presently. 

* Ibit, Father ! Wlmt dill'arenee would that make, 
since you will live witli us at Eo-seliatik V 

This had been tacitly agreed upon by all three ; 
John, indeed, had .spokan of it to Maggie a.s an un- 
derstood arrangement, and they had biittled lugetimr 
the room which the old man was to occupy, «s best 
adapted for liis work ; while he himself, though lie 
had not absolutely closed with their oftbr, was 
secretly delighted with It : he would still be ruxder 
the same roof as his dear Maggie ; there was the 
garden—and ho deliglited in a garden, forcwMch 
that little parterre on the leads wiw but a poor aab- ; 
stitntc— and he could now jiumte hia employraant, ' 
and bear Ida shave in tlie expenses of the house- 
hold, tlie same aa if at liame. How this briglit 
dream was shattered, and he must do his best to . 
appear as thougli lie had never dreamod it. - 

‘No, Maggie; a man should livo in his own 
house as long as ho can keep a roof over his head,’ 
said he deciaively. ‘ Jolm is very kind in wishing 
me to make my Home at Itecbanlc ; but man and 
wife get on better together when left to themselves, 
A reBident fatherdn-law’— here lie forced a smile-,- : 

‘ may not bo, , so bad ns a resident mother-in-law, 
Imt there are still objeaticins to him ; not from your 
side of tlie house, of coimie.my darling. No, no ; 1 
shall stay here ,<it' the old place; and wlien you 
are gone, there, wiU be plenty of room in it for the , ■ 
child ahu his 'nurse, ,an(I'then,I'shall be sureofyour , 
cpiriing to- see. mo everyday, if it were only for 
Willie’s: 'sake.’ , ■ ■ ■ 

He .could iiotholp that, little touch of bitterness^;, 
and it did not incnd inattera that she took it in 
serious earnest, and not as the reproof for whiolv it 
was intended. 

‘0 father !' cried shti; ‘ do not say that. As if I 
could put little ‘Willie, or — anybody in the world, 
before yourself I It would certainly ft E:over every 
difficulty, if you would consent to take tlia child*; 
and if you really are resolved not to live with us— . 
tliougli I had taken for granted that you would do 
BO, and was ao depending on it’— . — 

She kissed him tenderly, by way of ftniah to the 
sentence, .which, perhaps, slia did not iind it easy 
to concludo in Words. In her secret heart, she vras > 
glad-i-quite iuiiependcnt of the proposition with . 
regard to the child— that her father had resolved 
to remain in Mitchell . Btreet, When. John was 
away, she: would then be quite alone, and : able to 
indulge in her own thoughta : her .sorrows, as she 
imagined, would not be. such as would bo Ikditened 
by sympatliy, nor, if they had been, would she have 
found it in her father. Solitude, ns she conceived, 
would bo absolutely necessary for her to recruit her ; , 
strongth and jaded spirits, after the effort wHmb 
the society of John would demand of them. This 
reflection occurred to her, not so much on her own 
account, as on that of John himself, to whom shC 
felt all was due that she could pay. And also with 
respect to her father, ' it had already struck her 
what pain she would be giving the old man, if siie 
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should bij unable- to conceal from him that she was 
wretched in this marriage, upon which lie had 
built such hopes, and whicli, he must be aware, 
she had contracted for his sake, and not her 
own. For a few hours every day, she could wear 
a mask of cheerfidness i hut dwelling under the 
same luof, and a constant witness other behaviour, 
it would he impossihle that he should be thus 
deceived, 

- It ia certain, indeed, that of the two, John 
Milhanfc regretted the engraver’s refusal to live at 


Rosebank more than Maggie henself. He really 
diked the old man, and had thought, besides, that 
her father would have been a companion to his 
wife during the long hours in which he was 
engaged at the works; hut perceiving, from her 
manner-— of which he was a very keen and tender 
observer — that the arrangement suited her wishes 
as it stood, he made no attempt to alter it. As to 
the child, it was true ho did not oiler it a home at 
Rosebank, but he privately consulted with his 
future father-in-law as to whether he himself, as 
Richard’s brother, should make provision for ite 
maintenance, or whether, in his judgment, Mangie 
would prefer to do so as heretofore ; and when 
Herbert Thorne replied, with a shrug of the 
shoulders, that it was Maggie’s wish to support the 
child herself, John affecting, like him, to treat the 
matter as a benevolent whim of hers— though the 
whole affair was as clear to him as it had been 
made to Thorne, and pained him to the guick— 


At all events, Maggie had all she wanted, in a 
material sense, and was envied above measure, 
accordingly, by all young, persons of her own sex. 
It W'BS evident that John was resolved to spoil her, 
and that is a process of deterioration which bride- 
elects are generally very willing to Undergo. In 
one thing only did Maggie’s engagement seem to be 
deficient — that. blissful epoch called the honeymoon 
was to he spent by. the happy pair at Rosebank, 
instead of, as usual, in flitting from lake to lake 
among tlie northern hills, or in basking On the 
Undercliff in the Isle of Wight. Business was so 


pressing just now at Hilton, that John ‘ really did 
not feel himself justified,’ he said^ — ^unless, indeed, 
Maggie should e-xpress a marked preference for any 
particular spot — in leaving home at present; and 
as Maggie was quite indifferent to the matter of 
locality — for when one fs to he sold, what does it 
signify whether it is at Christie’s or Foster’s !■— thus 
it was arranged. This departure from precedent 
was, perhaps, taken in worse part by society at 
large, as respected the bridegroom, than anything 
he had done before. . ‘It was all his meanness,^ 
said the members of the Sam Soaci, who, from the 
contrast which the reports of his prudence afforded 
to the lavishness of which they had , been the 
spectators in. his brother’s case,, .did honestly 
believe that John was mean ; and even . Martha 
Linoh remarked, that she thought "Maggie would 
have had more spirit than to have: consented to this 
stay-at-home arrangement of John Milbank’s, since 
a honeymoon at one’s husband’s house :wa3 xeaUy 
no honeymoon at all, 


merely said: ‘Then we must increase the pin- 
monev.’ And thereupon made so large an alfow- 


money.’ And thereupon made so large an alfow- 
auce to Maggie as would not only defray what- 
ever expenses she might be put to on Willie’s 
account, hut would enable her, if need were— 
though the old man was now getting once more 
into work again at his own calling— to assist her 
father also. Indeed, if the young ladies of his 
own class had known ‘ the figure ’ at wliich John 
Milbank thus estimated the ‘outgoings’ of his 
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future wife, they would have repented having 
missed him, and grudged his bride her luck more 


missed him, and grudged his bride her luck more 
bitterly than ever. But as for Maggie, until out 
being ungracious, she seemed scarcely alive to her 
good-fortune in this respect. ‘ It seems a good 


deal, John^ hut you were always genbrous,’ w'as all 
the acknowledgment she made of his lihorality. 

- ;:The fact was that, for the present, she could not 
■-bring her mind to hear upon such details at all. 

: The arrangemeuta for her approaching marriage,; the 
alterations and-, improvements suggested at Bose- 
vhank, had Rttle or no interest for her, and had it 
not been for Martha Linch, who, though having 
failed in her own little scheme of matrimony, took 
the greatest delight in forwarding the marriages of 
otliers, it is probable that her wedding-day would 
have found her in a very unprepared and ordinaiy 


It was remarlced of Maggie, on the day of the 
wedding, that, notwithstanding her bridal attire 
and her beauty, she looked like a sober married 
woman already. It was not that she had what: is 
termed a matronly air, but the sweet confusion,, 
that befits a bride, was somehow wanting.; Tlierei' 
was a yearning in her face when it was turned 
towards her father, and a smile reilected in it, 
though somewhat sadly, his own well-pleased 
glance; hut when she turned towards her husband, 
her look was cold, though graoions. No . expect- 
ancy of a bright future lit up her large dark eyes; 
no gentle tremors quickened the rise and fall of 
her fair bosom. She had once looked forward to 


her marriage-day with as - proud : thoughts and 
happy dreams as any other maiden Well-haloved, 
hut not to this one. At the very, moment whcii i 
she breathed the wolds that made -her: this man’s;, 
for life, she thought of Richard ; and; when John 
placed the -ring: upon her fingCr, she ..remembered 


■with ; a, sharp pang the- last time that a iring had 
there been placed; and by whose dear hand. She 
could not help these feelings; nor did: she, wrong 
her hnsband . hy them f they were horn of associa- .; 
tions that wore too strong for her, to ignore, 
Maggie’s thoughts were, not unworthy of an utterly 
good woman. 

The next day, John was at his office, and M^gie 
walking alone, in her garden at Bosehaak, That 
spot had been especially dear to her, as we have 
said, and it was her duty to efface its dearness : to 
accustom herself to it, under other conditions. It had' 
been changed by John, perhaps with some secret 
view to this ; here was a new arbour, here a flower- 
plot tliathad not been of yore. Before the windows 


state with respect even to wardrobe. Perhaps a 
-trousseau purchased out of monoy borrowed from 


the man one is going to marry, lacks the charm of 
other trousseaux/ and possibly,- with all lier humil- 
ity, Maggie felt within herself that no price could 
be too high that was purchasing her body and soul, 
notwithstanding that she had, voluntarily consented 
; to the bargain. . Are wedding-gifts, and ample 
settlements, and liberal pin-jnoney, often accepted 
in this thanklea.s manner, I -wonder, or is the 
notion of ‘ marrying for love ’ so out of date, that 
gifts' are nodonger valued for the sake of the giver, 
butjjy a more practical standard 1 
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oC tlie little drawinff-rooiu, a fountain played. In 
tlifi tooHioiise, she found hoe and rako andapado fit 
for tier own siiml! liands, and for no other’s. Within 
the house were tokens everyrvhero of her hushand’a 
provident devotion. She had never dropped a wish 
-—long forgotten by herself, and irttBred in the 
chibli’sh day.s when one is given to wishing — for 
this or that, but that for which she wished was 
there awaiting her. Whonisoevur she, Itad pre- 
ferred, she could not deny to hur own heart 
that the man who preferred her above all women, 
was he who had won her for hia bride; nor did 
sho attempt to deny it Sho wan thankful for 
these things, not in themselves, but because each 
was an argument in her husband’s favour, and 
strength eneil her in her resolve to be wortlij'- of his 
love. A little boudoir had been fitted up for her 
above the sitting-room, and looking out upon tlio 
garden, and up to which came, ‘like the voice and 
the instrument,’ the breath of the roses, and tlic 
music of the fountain ; in it was a hook-case, stored 
with volumes chosen hy one who knew lier taste 
better than she did herself. lint what touched lier 
most, and for which she gave her hnshaud credit, 
was, that the room itself was what it was : a fairy 
transformation of'tiiu tnruing-room ’ where. Jolin 
had kept his lathes, and into which she had scarce 
ever before set foot. It would have hoen far more 
convenient, she knetv, to have made this hower out 
of the adjoining room— once Eichard’s, which was 
to have been her father’s, in case he had come to 
dwell with them. It was very, very tender in John 
not to have fitted that an& tip for her. At present, 
at all events,, she felt that she could never have sat 
in Eichard’s room, which, indeed, sho avoided like 
a Bluebeard's chamber. Mrs Morden’.s talk about 
him wounded her poor heart os though each word 
had been a knife. ‘ Well, my dear, it is better iw 
it iSj I’m sure : and Mr John, whom I liave known 
ever since he was so high, will make the Best of 
Hu.sbancis to you, as he wa.s the best of brothers ; 
but there was something about Master Eichard 
a.? made everybody love him in spite, of tlieinselves. 
Here's his room, look you, just a,s he loft it, or 
thereabouts— for I had not the heart to alter it, 
except scrubbing and sueb-like, though Jlr John, 
he: said : “Let it he done up but he did not look 
after it himself, like the rest of the house, and so I 
just let; it be.: I seem to smell the dear lad’s 
smoke about it still — ^he was always a-smokiug — 
but that, I reckon, is fancy, for smoke don’t hang, 
leastways in chintze.?, for half the time as ho has 
left us,* Would you please step ini’ 

But Maggie had not stepped in, only stood at 
the door to cast.a glance around it— to bo photo- 
graphed upon her heart, and gazed at with inward 
, eye;; for many a : da}'---and tlien had continued 
her . tour of inspection elsewhere. ‘ The Best of 
Husbands,’ Yes ; that simple term, applied to John 
by his old housekeeper, was the Attest that could 
be found. As time went on, all folks that knew 
: them used it ;,;and;beforethe year was ouk it found 
an echo even in Maggie herself. In one way, he 
was more like a lover in his first davs of courtship, 
than a husband, so reverential was lie in hia devo- 
tion to her ; he treated her with a Sir Oliavlea 
Grandison Sort of comtosy, which was yet of fiuite ' 
another sort than mere exijiiisjte politeness, being 
born of an intense admiration. The being he had 
lived for in vain for so many many yearn had not 
diMppoiiited him— far from it— but even yet she 


seemed to him somelliiiig ‘ too bright ami good for 
human nature’s daily food.’ If Maggie could have 
been epnilt, she w.as a lost woman. Even in the 
matter where slie had expected opposition, she 
found none. It happened that h.id weatlier set in, 
to which any hushand iniglit have ohjeeted to his 
ivifc’.s exposing hei'stlf, and yet site went every day 
without reproof to Jfitcftoll. Street, to see her father 
ami little Willie. She had peremptorily refused the 
offer of ti vehicle for that purpose, lor she knew 
John was fur from rich, aiul must have well nigh 
beggared hiuiaelf to fill her home with all its 
lu.v'iiries; and one day, an e, specially iimlement one, 
she had forhorne lo*pay her usual* visit. Klie did 
not tell him this, hut he Ibtinil it out without 
inquiry ; ho seemed to have an instinct which 
revealed all sho did, or failed to do, or wished, or 
woulil avoid. . 

‘Maggie, my darling, if yon can’t go up to see 
youv_ father, we must bring him— him and little 
Willie’ (it wa.s tlic first time ho had mentioned the 
child by namo)— ‘to see you’ 

Sho saw the effort tliat it co.st him to make tbi.s 
simple speech, and c.ame more nigh to loving him 
for Iiaviiig imnle it than she. had ever done. But 
slie was by this time as fully resolved that Willie 
should never come to Rosohank, as of old she had 
been desirous to have him. She did not wish ‘the 
low Vieginnings of content’ with her new home and 
life, to ho trodden down by his little feet ; nor to 
hear under that roof the prattle of a hahy tongue 
that might roraind lier of n voice she would lain 
forget. The measured but tender accents of her 
liusband ivcre gi-owing dear to her, though, with 
another duarnesa than Eichard’s passionate tone.s 
had find ; the continuous rain of his tenderness was 
finding its way through the mantle of indifferonco 
with which her first love’s desertion hod clothed 
her. She found herself replying with some lieat to 
those who took John to task for this and that : for 
Ids habitual gravity, which even her awakening 
affection could not warm to geniality (he tfouM 
he gracious as the sun, hut never mirthful); and 
especially for his disinclination to leave home. 

‘Your husband wants sluiking up, my dear,’ 
Martlia Linch would sometimes observe, as if ho 
were a bottle of colchicun), ‘and will mope himself 
to death, unless you make him take a holiday. 
Why, Im .haa never stirred from Eosebank, I do 
believe, siiico his-^ — Well, 1 don’t know how 
long,’ added Martha, ffiishing like a peony at the 
thought of how near she had been to talking of 
that cataatropihe of Eichard’a disappearance. 

‘John is much better, thank you,’ would bo 
Maggie’s stiff reply, ‘ than he has been for mouths,^ ; 
This was quite true j it seemed that in winning 
his wife, he had won hack all his health, and 
nearly all his wholesome handsome looks. ‘ As to 
taking a holida)', he is never so hapjiy as when he 
is at ids work, which, moreover, requires constant 
supervision.’ 

‘ Oh, I am sure of that,’ returned the old maid, 
not a little terrified hy Maggie’s tones, and anxious 
for conciliation : ‘ everybody says that he is a iiost 
in himself in busine.ss matters; and then, this 
beautiful place— quite a palace, I’m sure— must 
have cost hhii a mint of money, which, as^ I_ always 
say, ought to excuse him from entertaining his 
mends at piresent — though, doubtless, that will 
come all in good time.’ 

‘ If anybody complains that my husband is not 
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hosspitable, tliey are finding fault with, me, and not 
with him, if I wished to ask . half Hilton.^ to 
dinner, he would let me do so; and as for leaving 
home, I, for my partj can fancy no prettier spot 
than Kosebank anywhere,’ , 

It was right in Maggie, and very characteristic 
of her, to take the blame— if blame tliere wa.s— 
upon her own shouldera j. but, as a matter of fact, 
though she had no more desire for ‘seeing com- 
pany’ than John had, nor wish to leave her home, 
she did think that a temporary change of scene, 
and absence from his ; gftice, might, do John good. 
He shrank from society, and had a dislike to travel 
---even so , much aa to a trip to London — ^which 
■was positively Morbid. Whenever she had some- 
what urged him to this effect, Ms answer had heon 
aquiet : ‘ We will go if you wish it, Maggie ;’ which 
for him ■was a. very strong negation, since every- 
thing else that she might be supposed to wish was 
done ■\vithout her, even mentioning the matter. 

vSo far as the fact was Icnown, public opinion at 
Hilton— represented chiefly by Maggie’s contempo- 
raries of her own sex, and by that coterie of veterans 
of Hhe Sans Souai club who interested themselves 
in local ecandfil— resented Maggie’s growing content 
with her position, It blamed her for not insisting 
upon the good -wine at Bosebank., being set, free 
from its phson, end dispensed for the public good. 
Biohard’s .hospitality hsid been, ho doubt,' too prod- 
igal,* bnt it Was monstrous that John Milbank, 
•c'hose business, untrammelled, by his, late spend- 
thrift partner, was .bidding fair to take rank with 
:the heat in the town, slionld ask nobody to dine 
but his own father-in-law and such third-rate folk 
as Mr Linoh, the lawyer-preacher, and the old 
maid his sister. The wine for these entertainments, 
it was currently reported, John absolutely pur- 
chased in , the town, rather than break into tlie 
repository ■which in a moment of passionate chagrin 
he had built up. Mr Eoberts, remembering^ the 
flavour of that good old port which still remained 
there, mourned for it as for some fair nun, who, 
under a false accusation of frailty, hud been bricked 
in by an ascetic prioress. The improvement in 
John’s fortune.s naturally made him enemies, and 
these did not scruple to revive the old slander, 
that he had himsell found means to rid himiself of 
the unfortunate Eicliard ; ho hod taken advantage 
of his pecuniary necessities to buy him out of tlie 
factory, mid when he iiad thus secured his absence, 
ihe • had married his lady-love. It took a long 
time i for : these cruel and infamous reports to filter 
■through the various strata of society that discussed 
themy -and to: reach Bosehauk; hut, in the end, 
iMaggie---thank8 to, Mrs Morden, for whom she 
. hadyunhappily, piu’chosed an ear-trumpet — came to 
hear them, 

John’s cradneers would perhaps have held their 
tongues, could they have foreseen the effect their 
slanders produced upon her. Instead of setting 
her against her husband, they made her his parti- 
san ; and when a woman takes up the cudgels for 
a man, the embracing of his cause generally ends 
in her embracing the man himself. Moreover, the 
very oflence that was imputed to him, knowing 
it, as she did, to be utterly false a.u.d undeserved, 
was of advaninge to hk cause: it compelled her to 
-reflect upon the subject :■ which she had^'hitJierto 
avoided as too painful to be dwelt tipbn, and, to 
her surprise, discovered that the wound which slie 
had thought to be so tender bad in the meantime 


someivhitt healed. She could no-w think of Biohard 
and John together, not, indeed, in the ivay of con- 
trast— -which, for Eiohard’s sake, nothing would 
have induced her to do— hut with a calm under- 
standing of their relative positions .to one another. 
She had at one tinie shut her ears to ail that her 
father had 'urged : against her former lover: how 
he was squeezing his generous brother dry, and 
sapping the Credit of the house of old Matthew 
Tliurle, of which they ware the sole representatives ; 
but the very existence of the present ill-feeling 
towards her husband shewed that these things had 
been true. Johnhad clearly had from the first the 
strongest reasons for avoiding partnership with his 
brother, since he could not but hav'e foreseen— as 
every one, indeed, had done--what: _a miUstone he 
would have been about his neek in the way of 
business ; yet so far from doing this, he had warned 
him of what would happen should he absent him- 
self from his uncle’s funeral, and thereby mot only 
lost half the fortune that would have heeii all his 
own, hut had endangered the remainder ; and -whan, 
the mischief was done, how patiently had he borne 
all the wrong that Eichard had wrought him : the 
slights at home, the sneers abroad, and the heavy 
losses that had gone nigh to destroy the business 
in which he took much .pride, and worked so hard 
to aggrandise. 'W'hatV then, could be more false and 
wicked tban to accuse John of having schemed to 
oust his brother from the partnership ! As to her- 
self, she could bear witness how carefully he had 
avoided any word that might suggest to "her that 
he was a rival with Bichard for her hand, notwith- 
standing— as she now kne-w well--rthat. he had 
adored her in secret all along, with a love so, tender 
and yet so strong as must be rare indeed with meny: 
and which she took shame to herself that it was. 
not in her power to return in kind. 

To convince these slanderers by argument, she 
knew to bo impossible ; but miglit they not be 
silenced by some irresistible fact 1 Her dream 
was that, someliow or other, the brothers might 
he reconciled; that Bichard, wherever he was, 
might be induced to give some sign that he was 
not at feud with John. It wms most unrea- 
sonable of him that he should be so, except, upon 
her own account ; and even upon hers-.— neglected, 
forsaken, nay, cruelly deserted as she liatt been 
by him (she prrt out of sight, though; alas, not 
out of mind, his faithlessness, for of Ai; he might 
perh.ips ima^ne her to be ignorantj—how could he 
affect to he a wronged or injured man ?:. She had 
never feared his-reproaches ; even: ■When Standing 
at the altar, had Biehard suddenly confronted her, 
she would have stood her ground, and (denied :all 
fealty to him. • He had himself ■played the traitor, 
and broken bonds between .them ;, but i now, for 
her husband’s sake, so strongly -hart his devotion 
worked with her, she wanted more- than^ Eichard’s 
non-interferencewit was her hope to. secure: his. 
acquiescence in ( her,: marriage. Her eyes were 
opened, even mors widely than she oonfes-sed to 
herself, to his trne character ; and she felt that it 
was possible to make it worth Eiohard’s while 
to make some public avowal that John had not 
done him the wrong that nunonr ascribed to him. 
In order to accomplish this, it wp necessary, in 
the first place, to consult John himself npon the 
matter ; and this first step, though the leswt diffi- 
cult,' was the most embarrassing to her of all ; for 
.up to this moment, a^nd she bad been married now 
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for more tlum a year, lier Im-sband and lierself, as 
if liy tacit consent, had avoided all reforencti to 
hi.s.K).st brother. He had never meutioned Richard’s 
name to her, nor she to him. 


aecoimt of, , Suffice it to gay, that no change : ol 
weather surprises him, and that, In point of the 
earliest and mo.st accurate intelligence, ho is tvorth 
all the haronicters in the world None of tlnaa all, 
indeed, can make the least pretence to foretell 
thunder, a spccie.s of capacity of which he has 
given tlie most unequivocal evidence. I gave but 
si-tpcncc for him, which is a groat more than the 
inarket-price j though he is, in fact, or r.tthor wottM 
he, if leeches were not found in every ditch, an 
inVitltiahle acqui.sition,’ 

The celebrated Dr Jeuner did the leech the 
honour of emhahninghiniia ver.se, na one, among 
a .singularly large group of weather prognostkatons. 
The doctor declined an invit.'ition heoatise 

The hollow mists liftgin to Mow, 

The clouds look black, the glass is low, 

; The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep. 

And spiders from their cobwebs creep. 

I,ast night the ,sim went pale to bed, 

The inoqn in haloes hid her head, 

The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

Por see — fee r.ainhow sp.ati3 the sky ; 

The w.alls are damp, the ditches smell, 

Closed is the pink-eyed pimpernel ; 

Hark how the chairs ami tables crack .' 

Old Betty’s Joints are on the rack ; 

Loud quack the ducks, the peacocks cry, 

The distant hills are looking nigh ; 

How restless are the snorting swine ! 

The busy flics disturb the kine ; 

Low o’er the gr-ass the sw.allow ^Yings ; 

The cricket, too, how loud ho Bings. 

And so on, for forty or fifty lines, crowded with 
folk-lore concerning weather-warnings : ending 
with 

/ The leech, disturbed, is newly risen 
Quite to. the summit of his prison. 

Dr Merryweather (not a bad name for a weather- 
prophet) fitated, in a i)amphlet published in 1851, 
that these lines by Dr .Tenner first anggestel to 
him the prosecution of a series of experiments on 


PROGNOSTICATIONS BY LEECHES, 

TiiAT there is a sensitiveness to atmospheric 
ciniuges in the leech, is generally admitted ; .and 
the idea of utilising; this little cr(satttre as a sort 
of M’ealher-glags .arose long ago, we have evidence, 
in one of the early volumes of the Gaitknian’B 
Magadne. A correspandent of that venerable 
journal stated that if a leech be kept in a phial or 
bottle, partly fdled with water, it will iudiofito 
approaching changes in the weather. He jflaeed 
on a window-ledge an eight-ounce phial containing 
a leech and about six ounces of water, and watched 
it daily. According to his description, when the 
WBiither continued serene and beautiful, the leech 
lay ; mo,tionle:ss at the bottom of the phial, rolled 
in a spiral form. When it began to rain at noon, 
or a little before or after, the leach was found at 
the top of its lodging, w-hero it remained until 
the weather became settled. When wind was 
.approaching, the leech galloped about its limpid 
habitation with great liveliness, seldom resting 
until the wind became violent. When a thundor- 
Btornl was about to appear, the animal sought 
a lodgment above the level of the water, displayed 
great uneasiness, and moved about in convulai ve- 
in dlear frost, as in fine summer 


I like threads. 

I weather, it lay constantly at tlio bottom ; whereas, 
i in snowy weather, like as in rain, it dwelt at the 
. very mouth of the phial. The observer covered 
the; mouth of the phial with a piece of linen cloth, 
and; changed the water every week or two. He 
seams to have had faith in the coiTeotuess of his own 
observations and conclusions j but went no further 
in the attempt at explanation than to say : ‘ What 
reasons may be assigned for these moveineuts, Imust 
leave philosophers to determine j though one thing 
is evident to everybody-— that the leech must bo 
affected in the same way as the ineronry and spiirit 
ill the weather-glass ! and has doubtles.s a very 
surprising sensation, that change of weatlicr, even 
days before, makes a visible alteration in its 
manner of living.’ 

: This leeoh-philoaophy appears to have had many 
dielievers in the last century. In n letter to Lady 
/Hesketh, dated 1789,'Cowper wrote in one of his 
(too-rere) cheerful moods, and among other gossip 
said: ‘Sirs Throckmorton carries us to-morrow in 
her chaise to Ohiobely. The event must,; however, 
be supposed to depend on the elements, at least on 
the state of the atmosphere, which is . turbulent 
beyond measure. Saturday it tlumdered, last 
night it lightened, and at three this nmrning I saw 
the sky red as a city in flames could have, made it, 
I have a leech in a bottle' that foretells all, these 
prodigies and convulsions of nature. Not, at you 
will naturally conjecture, by articulate utterances 
of oracular notices, but by a variety of gestieuk- 
tions, which here I have not room to give an 
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bell was elerated above the middle of the. app_a^ 
xatus, and twelve little hammers around, it ; a gilt 
chain, dfiscending from each hairimerj psBsed round 
a pulley attached to a dish just above the bottle ; 
across the lower end of the tube was a small piece 
of whalebone, hold up by a bit of wire attached to 
its centre ; this wire passed through an aperture' in 
the top of the tube, and hoohed on to the chain. 
Such being the mechanism, the action may be 
pretty easily comprehended : if the leech ascended, 
he dislodged the bit of whalebone,, and caused the 
hammer to. ring the hell. ' Supposing the observer 
to be in another room, and to hear the bell ring, 
he infen‘ed that a particnlar change in the weather 
influenced the leech ; and if two or more were set 
ringing at one time, the inference would he pro 
lanto stronger. This, we may remark, was not 
gClf-registering, as that term is usually employed in 
connection with ‘soientifle instruments; it signalled, 
but did not leave a permanent record. 

On microscopically examining a leech, Dr Merry- 
weather considered that he could point to a par- 
ticular part of the animal as the seat of sensi- 
tiveness to ' weather-changes ; and carried away 
by his fancies, he declared that, leeches are 
capable of affection; for after they become ac- 
nufuntecl with me, they never attempt to bite me. 
Some of them have, over and over again, thrown 
themselves into graceful undnlations when I have 
approached them : I suppose an expression of their 
being glad to see me.’ 

' Dr Merryweather described the mode in which he 
put his predictions to the test ; but his definitions 
need not be gone into. There is no rei^on to 
doubt that his leeches did shew sensitiveness to 
the weather, or tliat he endeavoured to watch 
carefully the changes which supervened in the 
weather whenever any peculiar movements of the 
animals took place ; but it is cliflicult to transform 
into definite language the relation which may 
appear to exist between the leech-hroyements and 
the weather-changes. His leeches do not seem to 
have been particularly sensitive to. approaching 
rain ; what they chiefly denoted was storm, another 
name for wind Euin may be morei important 
than wind in inland amicultural districts ; but 
wind is more important than rain on the sea-coast, 
so far os concerns the safety of sliips and of human 
lives. Dr Merryweather, as a physician and a 
resident at : Whitby, had many means of knowing 
the destructive effects of violent winds on the 
Moi’kshire coast ; . and hoped to make his prog- 
nosticator available for foretelling the approach of 
storms; gales, 0 . 1 '; winds from particular quarters. 
He even indulged a hope that the Admiralty or 
the Board of Trade might be induced to place such 
weathhr prognosticators at various places along 
thevcoast, to act as storm-warnings. : ■ 

The apparatus which Dr Merryweather prepared 
for the Great Exhibition in 1851, was a stand of 
polished mahogany, about three feet in diameter 
by three feet and a half in height. Twelve leech- 
hottles were arranged in a circle oft the base of 
the stand j while the tubes, chaifla, , Lamtnors, bell, 
&o. gave a kind of pyramid forni to the whole. 
The Jury Report of the Great Ex;hibifcion stated 
that ‘it is proposed' to place a leech:’ in each 
glass; if this means that the leeches, were not 
actually sent with the rest of the apparatus, we 
can' readily understand why the jury olfered no 
opinion as to the value of the invention. 


: AMY’S SWALLOW. 

Dead is Amy’s friendly swallow— 

Bird winch dsired no flight toward morn, 
Till the sycamores were sallow, 

And the raapera slew tho corn, 

And the ash was rod, or shorn. 

Underneath her eaves he lingered, 

All the full-leafed summer days, 

Till the hazels bent brown-fingered, 

And tho grassy country ways 
Winked, at eve, through roiiing haze. 


All his fellows bad departed— 
Flown abreast across tho seas— 
He, by wayward instincts thwarted. 
Staid, to haunt her lattices — 
Her gray porch e.s— her sad trees. 


Soon came winds afraught with sorrow, 
Bee apd bird alike to tame ; 

Dreary morrow chased to-morrow — 

Dawns surcharged with storm and flame 
But for him no morrow Oiirae. 


On the pent roef, balanced lightly, 
Dolorous he watched the snn 
In tho east disclosing whitely— 
Reddening till his span was run 
With the sullen sunset gun. 


Then, awaked to wild resistance, 

To imprisoning of Fate, 

Amy’s swallow dared the distance 
’Twixt him and bis southern mate 
Amy’s swallow dared too late ! 


For the cruel tempests brayed bim-- 
Whirled bim in their fierce unrest— ; 
Blew him, dead, to land, and laid him ; . 
Clo.se by tho belovhd neat : 

Which the spring suns charm the best. 


Darling, could thy kisses waken 
Purple lightnings in his eyes — > 

Plume those wings so.radely shaken, ■ 

Once again, with clarion cries, 

He would speed through earth and skiea 

Thy caresses, Pet, avail not. 

Ah, if I should tempt the foam, ■ : 

May my winging backward fail not, ; 
Finding such a tender home 
As the heart that wonrns Ais doom. 


Hapless swallow I Happy swallow I 
Outcast guest of storm and sleet ; 
Many a mate of thine might follow,: 
Were ho sure of bliss eompiete: — 
Dying at my lady’s feet. 


Printed and Published by W. k 11. Ohambeeb, 47 Pater- 
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crack, anti then looked , up, lie saa'.'to his horror, a 
sheet of foaijiirig white water roiliii" over the top 
of the emhaiikiuent, and down into .the crack. 

Still anxious to examine the valve-house, to see 
iiow much water was escaping, he crept cautiously 
itown tlie slope of the embankment. But Swimlen, 
cooler, and more alarmed, called out to his friend 
not to stay a moment in the vnlve-house. It was 
indeed time to flee, for at that , moment, as Mr 
Uunsou cast an ominous look upward, he saw an 
opening thirty feet wide in tlie embankment, and 
down came the water in a vast avalanche. 

‘It's all up. The embankment is going J’ he 
cried to his friends ; and the two ran across the 
embankment at full speed for their lives. Just 
then, the poxvder at the waste- weir blew up with a 
loud explosion, la a great deltige, the water fol- 
lowed the two men bo last, that Gimson began to 
forget liiiiiself;' but his cooler friend dragged liira 
out of its terrible path. In an instant, tlie chasm in 
the great earth-rampart gaped wider. The centi-e 
of the embankment crumbled away, and the vast 
flood of one hundred and fourteen million tons 
of water, now free to work out its hideous will, 
railed on, an overwhelming avalanche, that no 
power could have staid, and su'ept down the valley, 
bearing away, with a roar like thunder, houses and 
Itiills .-as if they were ha3'Stack8--.cattle, trees, 
and human beings as if they , were flies. It was 
then exactly two minutes after midnight, A second 
tonific rush swept away the remainder of the em- 
bankment The gap was one hundred and ten 
yards wide at the top, and opened seventy feet 
deep. In forty-seven minutes the reservoir was 
empty. The velocity of the flood was eighteen 
miles an Iiour, and, to use the forcible words of an 
eye-witness: ‘Not et'en a Derby-day horse could 
have carried the waniing in time to have saved 
the poor people down the' valley.’ For about three 
quarters of a mile the flofxt did no special harm, 
as there wvere few houses near the river; but it 
tore up trees, washed away banks, tore down huge 
rocks, carried aw'ay Annet Bridge, and destroyed 
roads. One block of stone, thirty-six- feet long, 

-Weighing nearly sixty toms, was carried some dis- 
tance, 

The first Iwuse swept away was Annet House, a 
small farmstead. Mr Empsali, the larmer, was 
sitting up waiting for a lodger f his wife, three 
boys, and another lodger, wore in bed. A little 
beloie twelve, a pale-faced labourer rushed in 

shouting : ‘It’s coming I it’s coming !’ Emijsall . . ^ , 

instantly : called np his household, and got them just as the flood poured into the back and front of . 
out, carrying their, clothes on their heads. He also tlie house. The -W'ateri rose six feet, inside the 
drove nut a cow and two calves. Five minutes rooms. Presently, Dawson’s brother came with' a 
after, the flood came; and swept , clean away the ludder, and the mam -and his wife were carried 
honse,: outbiiilcIiuM, and garden, not leaving even across from an upper room to the hillside, ; 
a-tmoe of thein. Mr Gnn.son came nir a- moment Mr Nicholla, the village; schooliuaster of Brad-; 
:before; and cried i. tThe.house is going.! the house field, had a narrow escape. . He had. been ; to, see 
is going) ? ' At Bower Bradfield,; , the destruction the crack, and returned home reassured. ; Never-, 
was overwhelming. Two stone bridges were theless, ids wife was apprehensive, and would not 
destroyed ; the school-housa, a bhickainith’s and go to bed. Five minutes before the flood came, the 
- w.heelwiigld’s siiops were: -swept, bifj; and ;two three- pair went, out to the sohool-bridgo, and . thought; 
stoifed oorii'inills, bAilt ivith heavy stone base- there was no more water than usual. He then 
mentfi, seemed, suddeply tp .melt away. The very proposed to go to bed ; but Mrs Nieholls threw on 
‘rook was torn up from, under the foundations. Mr some eoal, and refused to go to bed till the lire 
Joseph Ibbotson, an eye-witness, healing the cry ; wont out They then walked to the window, and 
‘The flood is eoining!’ leaped out of, hedj looked saw the water rising fast by the garden hedge, 
out of window, heard the roar, and could juet dis- Just at that moment some one thundered at tlie 
ceni the rushing water. He ran out of the house door, and called out : ‘ Escape for your lives ! the 
'to within twenty yavd-s of tlie flood. The very flood ’a coming ! ’ Mr and Mrs Nieholls instantly 


earth seemed rent asunder, as the water rushed on 
at race-horse speed. ‘ It seemed,’ he 3ay.s, ‘ as if 
some angry monster were lashing the 'hillsides, 
crunching up buildings, and filling the air with a 
wrathful hiss; trees snapped with the sound of 
pistol-shots, houses staggered for a moment, then 
melted into the boiling torrent. In five minutes, 
the bridges, the throe-storied mill, the school-house, 
and the master’s house, vani.shed, and the flood, in 
its full majesty, rose a mighty wall of water, on a 
level with the roofs of three-storied houses. The 
large millstones and massive ashlar pillars of the 
Bra'dfield mill vvere not found for many days.’ 
These curious facts were verified, and are vouched 
Cor, by Mr Samuel Harrison, who has written an 
excellent history of the flood. 

It is quite certain, liowever, that many of the 
Bradfield people had previous inklings or danger. 
One of them, who went to see the crack (Mr William 
Ibbotson), returned home, and said to a neighbour, 
u'ith true Yorkshire shrewdness: ‘I can’t learn 
that this cracking of a now embankment is a com-: 
mon thing. Danger or no danger, I doji’t go to 
bed. I shall keep my clothes on ready for olB’; ) 

Suddenly, a little before twelve, through the-; 
roar of the wind, Ibbotson heard apparently Some 
drunken labourers shouting.. But Im hsteneil 
again, then went out, and heard cries of ‘It’s 
coming! it’s coming! Look out i ; jib instantly 
alarmed the neighbours, and helped them to 
escape. 

The first victim soon met its doom. It was the 
child (only one day old) of Mr Joseph Dawson, tlie 
village tailor of Lower Bradfield,*! Dawsofr was 
awaked by his wife, who had heard some shdutiiig. 
Tile man got up, ran to the window, andTieai'ing 
the ghastly cry of: ‘It’s coming ! it’s oomingl’; 
darted into a back-room, and sent his brotlier.with ; 
his eldest ohild to a friend’s house on the hill. 
Tbmldug himself unable to carry his sick : wife 
and liew-born child, lie asked a nian he met at the 
door to help him. The . man replied ‘ You 
mnst run for your life, and save yourself. I have 
enough to do to save my own life.’ The poor 
tailor then returned, and carried down his wife 
:aud child, wrapped in blankets. ! ; About twenty- 
yards from tbe door, the flood met tlieni,' and 
knocked them down. Again, at his wife’s dirce* ! 
tion, Dawson turned to the house, and jiist;at tlie 
door the flood again struck them, aiul mshed 
away the ohild. 'fliere - was . no time.do think of 
the loss ; the poor tailorjnished his wife, np-stair-s; 
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rnshed neroKS the riw<l iind up fioiim steps into u; 
hill-field. All at nnee, Nioholls, Knuoiuheriiig ho 
had left hia overcoat in the Ijouso, in spite of hia 
wife’s sorcamijs", ran hack for it. It was a rash 
venture; Mr lyioliolls ccmldsee the flood adxaiiicing 
yards high. The rash schoolmaster, however, 
snatched his coat, and niahed batsk iip the etepa, 
the siway of the foremost Hood blowing iii lns 
face, A momeiit more, and he would have drifted 
dead ivjion the toiTcnt; 

The scene at lirad field was estraordinary. It 
Wits like the end of the world, as the country 
) iL'ople qtiiiintly .said. The whole population (those 
.Side and thoae in danger) ran out in their plain 
night-chrthcs, and fled, shriekiug and sereaming, 
to the hitls and upper fuilds. In the luiUer'a 
house alone thirty people collected. In one cot- 
tage the tainily took refuge in the upper rooms, 
their escape being cut oil'. An iutinn man, 
lodging in a lowk- room, Btood for some time 
with the water nearly up to his month, hut 
(‘ventually Bueceedod in oseiiping up-stairs. A 
mall naiucd Ilartloy, xvho lived' near the rix'or, 
doggedly refused to leave his house, ‘ If it takes 
all I diave,' he Said to his imploring wife, ‘it 
might as well take me too.’ Ilia wife tlien lied; 
hut the flood did not, after all, quite reach the 
house, A fanner named Hawk was warned in 
til he, and fled, live minutes after, the flood 
swept liis farin-houao completely away, and one 
of the COW'S was curried live miles down the river 
toHillsbro’. 

Extraordinary escapee were very nuniermts, 
and the courage, and promptitude sliewn was, in 
many cases, reuuu'kablo. At Marsdeii’s farm, 
called IlociioBter House, half a mile from Dam- 
flask; the water rushed Rnddenly into the house 
with the iioiae of tlinnder, and the lower rooms 
were instantly filled. Marsden, witli quick re- 
solve, broke a leg off the dro.ssing-table, and 
kWocked a hole through the rcioil lie tiien got 
out, drew up his wife and child, and carried them 
on to the: hillside, which was nearly oil a level 
with the roof. There were mimerous other oscape.s 
of an extrhordinaiy kind, Avliich wo have not space 
to notice. The cases of du-structiou to life and 
property lyere most afllioting. 

At iiialiti Brfdge the flood spent its utmo.st fury, 
Witliiii the dititauce of one fiumlveil yards, more 
than twenty houses Were destroyed, and one 
hundred and two lives taken. Among stones,: 
trees, and shattered machinery, rolled barrels, 
mattresses, dead cattle, and broken xvagons. The 
roar of the flood resembled a thou.sand steam* 
<!iigine.s letting off steam. At, the same moiiieiit 
liousea were Mling, trees smippiug, the wind was 
hoAvling, and ivohien and children xvere shrieking. 
At the left-hand side of the river a row of twelve 
cottages and two shops was washed away, and 
several families drowned.; ,An iiifant was carried 
off by the .water ftoih her, mpther’a arms, and tlie, 
mother left deiwl among the ; rhins.., One pptiiJ 
woman was ‘Standing at the door talking : to the 
'Watuhinan, when the flood came down the, valley. 
The watchman ran up tUe hill, and saved his lile. 
The woman ran nnei closed her door, but was in*, 
stantly drowned, and the house demolished. A 
man in this ill-fated row had a navroWi escape.. 
He, his wife, two children, and his wire’.e, father, 
were washed down the ■ flood. Tlie wife and 
children were soon lost sight of, but the nian 


held bn. to a bulk of timber, and floatwl mi 
to a heap of trees and debris that were piled up 
againat a. house. Calling out for help as he passed 
a window, he was pulled i*i, Imlf-clad as he was, 
and almost c.vlmastcd ; but Jiiti family idi perished. 
Ill a detiiidied house near this row twelve persi ms 
of one family were drowned, Atthe h'ftijf publie- 
bouse, at MiiHii Bridge, eleven per.sons were lost. 
The brotiier of the lain! lady bad only Just returned 
from SlielliokTwhen he aiiw the flood approach ; 
he ran to savehm si.ster, tlio landlady of the btep, 
wlicn the xvater Icuockcd him down oa his back, 
arid w’itli difficulty he savctl himself. 

At the Limerick Wheel, a crinoliuo wire manu- 
factory, damage w'lis done to the e.xtent of more 
than ten thousand pomiih. 'I’liere was only one 
man at xvork ; he had gone home, hut was suddenly 
soiit back to eoi'ten steel for the iicxt day’s xvork. 
He met his death by the explosion' of five furnaces 
full of molten steel, whiiili burst in eonseqnence of 
the flood generating .steam. He xvas found several 
woeka aftenvards buried under a heap of rubbish, 
scalded and frightfully diafigared. In a house at 
Hill Bridge, Robert Graham, Iris wife, and six child- 
ren, were knocked into the xvater by a fulling wall. 
Graliam, by iiicessimt exertion, mahaged to crowd 
the whfdo 'family upon a floiiliiig bed, and they 
were all eventually rescued. 

At the Mmon’s Arms pnblio-lion.se, at the same ■ 
place, four persons xvero drowned ; a little niece, . 
eight years old, alone escaped. She slept fry herself 
iu a top story above the water-line. AU bnt tho: 
little corner of the houiie where the child’s bed 
atootl waa srvept axvay. When the neighbours 
woke her in the morning, she aaid she lieaid a, 
noise in the night, and thought it waa the gas 
Ido wing up, ‘She heard her uncle and aunt go 
down, imd cry for help, and then she fell asleepi 
At Bowe’s Row, Hill Bridge, a man named (>Qoke, 
alarmed at the roar of the water, and the screauis 
of hia ueighboiu's, jumped out of his bedroom 
window, ill spite of his wife’s entreaties, and difel 
tile next day from tho bruises lie received and' tlie 
imuldy xvater ho had swallowed, 

At Hillsbro’ the de.struction was almost as great. 
The water rose nearly eighteen feet, many houses 
: were destroj-cd, tho great stone bridge greatly 
daiimged, and keen and stones were piled up across 
the road and agaiiiBt the front of the National 
School. It is said, on good authority, that a brick 
liQuae, walls, roof, and floor entire, was carried 
down as far as the bridge, and held together some 
lioui’!;. 

At Brick Roxv tliere iverc several extraordinary 
escapes. The owner, his ivil'e,; five ,chUdreni : a' 
lodger, and an apprentice, were all drowned, and a 
man named Dyson alone escaped. He was sleep- 
ing in a top 'bedroom, atidj hearing .tlie: roaring 
flood strike the building, he smashed a lath-and- 
plaster purtition, got on to the joists, then broke 
thronglr the slates, and got on to the roof, where he 
remaiiied; cold and ilearfy naked, for two hours, till 
assistance arrived. In a house in front of Dyson’s 
lived a man named Hides with his brother and, 
sister-ittdaw. Hides had lit a caudle, to see what 
, '\riis tile matter dowh-stairs, when the flood eat the 
gable end of the house in two, and ha nearly fell 
into the chasm. With a finger broken, and in the 
dark,he fetufiled up-stiiira to hwfamiij', wbo were 
sereaming for help. Tho house waa slinking 
dreadfnlly, and seemed about to Itdl. Hides, 
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.geeiijg her in dimger, let down a sheet ; she 
eanght it, . and was pulled up ; but just as she 
was within his reach, a rush of water carried 
her away, and she disappeared with a scream. At 
Bower Spring, a young mail named Varney was 
riding through the water, when a piece of floating 
timber struck his horse. It threw him orer its 
head, and he fell into the water and was drowned. 
When his body was found, both hands were 
clenched and raised before his face, as if, he had 
died fighting. 

The bodies, when laid out for identification, 
were strangely contrasted. Some had died as if in 
sleep; others seemed to have struggled to. the 
last ; their teetii were clenched, and they were 
tom and disfigured. 

The inquiry at the inquest led to no. special 
result. It was, however, proved that there were 
defective points in the construction of the embank- 
ment, and that there had not been sufficient means, 
of rapidly letting oft' the water. A fair sum of 
money (fifty thousand pounds) was rapidly raised 
for the relief of the sufferers, and, to their, great 
credit, the Shefiield workmen unanimously con- 
tributed a day’s wages. The value of the mills, 
dwelling-houses, and other kinds of property 
destroyed was estimated at nearly , two ndUions ,;. 
and the number of persons who perished by , the 
inundation was two hundred and- fifty. . Bncli, 
without reckoning minor inconveniences, was the 
result of trying to supply a town with water from 
an artificial reservoir. ’Those who, from parsi- 
monious considerations, attempt projects of this: 
kind, where there happen to ha natural lakes: at, 
their disposal, incur no little responsibility, . and 
may have much to answer for. 


wrenching off a bedpost, drove a _way into . the 
next house, and seeing: tiie walls still, rocking^ he 
ViioKe through four Iwuses, followed by each 
family he met. In another house _in the same 
row, two children were carried out of the window, 
and their bed with them;, both children perished. 
Several other families perished in tliis row. In a 
hovel near this row, an old sailor was found float- 
ing about in a large box in which he had taken 
shelter. 

The water penetrated into the married soldiers’, 
quarters of the barracks, a little below Owlerton. 
The sentry had a narrow escape. Twenty yards of 
stone wall near the river was washed away. Pay- 
master-sergeant Foulds awoke by the flood break- 
ing hia windows. He looked out, and saw the 
foaming torrent cariying along the bodies of men 
and: women, and something which was either a 
haystack or an 'entire . house. Not having the 
remotest idea of an inundation, he exclaimed to 
his wife; ‘I believe the world’s breaking upl’ 
The water oittside the window was already twelve 
feet high. His wife was knocked down by the 
water; and the child’s cot was swimming about the 
room. Worst of all, the door, pressed tight by the 
flood, would not open. After wrestling with it for 
some timB; Fou 1 ds cried in arago: ‘I’m. not going 
to be drowned like a rat in a liole, at all events;’ 
and with a heavy fire-aliovol he beat off tlie look, 
and the door came open, the flood at the same 
time knocking him backwards. The sergeant then 
rescued hia wife and; infant, and , carried them up- 
staira out of reach of the water. He then Went 
back to save the two elder children, hut could not 
force the door. Some soldiers, however, Soon 
after arrived, and let out the water ; but the 
children were both drowned. 

: A: little further down the river, at the works of 
Messrs Marehington and Mekin, two men working 
at the forge were surprised by the torrent. One 


man, named Simpson, mounted on a lame boiler, a large proportion ot American local; 

and was carried off with it and its brick piRars, pape^ were carefully read, a very faint idea could 
and .drowned. Hia mate, a hoy, clung to a beam, he formed of the lawlessness of the border, and of 
and, was rescued. The boiler, thirtj’- feet in length, more than the border. Nor, indeed, would the 
was carried down nearly a mile. reading of any quantity of papers completely 

At Neepsend Gasworks, the loss was tremendous, enable the dweller in an old , country to arrive at a 
Retorts, boilers, and engines wore torn up from the judgment of the state of things in new settles 

foundation. More than one thousand tons of coke ^ incidents, each of which would 

ancl ten thonsand feet of timber were cAmed away. .1.1,1 i. • i i . ■ ■ * 

On the banks of the river stood the cottage of a county m England, are passed over 

labourer named Gamion, He and Ms wife , and fls being too common to need reinark.; and soiner 
sis: children: got on to the roof and screamed for times are omitted through , fear. . Let ms hriefly 
help; .Gradually the. flood rose till it carried off the relate what I happen , to know of the state of things- 
jroofj ancl.nll clinging there for help instantly per- To intending emigrants, the . information : may be 
ished. In a cellar of an adjacent lionse were the useful. 

three children of a poor man and his wife, who i -r ■ 

had gone to Wakefield to attend a funeral. The , ^ ^ i ® ® ^ New Mexico 

cellar filled, and the children were drowned in *be corner ot what is intended to he a 

their sleep. • plaza, or square, and on the very ground it occupies, 

At the Ei^le Works, Neepside, a poor Woman Cherokee Bill committed one of the most wanton 

awakened by the screaming of the pigs, got out of of all his murders. This desperwio— all the 

bod, and looking out, saw the flood. She instantly rnflians are styled ‘desperadoes’ in the West— 

awoke her husband, rod said: ‘ 0 _ John! the although known by an Indian sobriquet, was > a 

world s at an end ! ‘Nav, my lass, it cannot be,’ .,vbito man ; and about half-a-dozen years back, ho 

■was the husband's reply. Tins couple were saved, crossinn’ the nlaza with mv infovni’int when 

just as they were thinking of taking to the roof. erossmg tne piaza wiin my inloimaiit, uheu 

An incident or two tlnit occurred in the more ™®^ ® total stranger, prohably a teamster, who 
immediate neighhotirhood of Sheffield. 'must not fleetly about his business. To the 

be passed over. In Cotton Mill ECw, neai- surprise of his companion, Cherokee Bill said : ‘ I 
Alma Stieet, a poor old woman rushed out into feel like shooting somebody to-day, and I should 
the floCd, and a young man in a etory above,' like to see this fellow kick and ho shot him dead 
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tlien ami there. He was never molested for it ; 
indeed, there was not at that time, and can hardly 
be said to be now, any one to notice such pecca- 
dilloes. In the hatitral course of events, Cherokee 
met his fate, as aU. such wretches do, after perpe- 
trating an enormous amount of mischief 
The crimes, detection, or pursuit of horse- 
thieves and cattle-stealers, will always occupy 
a very prominent place in border records. Oh 
the frontier, indeed, it would be a trite re- 
hnark to say that the killing a man was held 
a trivial offence comiiared to the stealing of a 
horse, and the latter is punished with far the 
greater certainty and .severity. Two young men, 
who up to that time had borne very good characters, 
stole a couple of horses from a certain ranclie or 
farm, and information being given which put the 
owners on the right scent, they were pursued. The 
mirsuing party consisted of live men, all well 
known to inyselti one being proprietor of a large 
tract of land, another a farmer, while the others 
were roeh in the employ of the first. They 
overtook the thieves about eighteen miles from 
the town where I lived, and as we liad an 
‘alcalde,’, or justice, they told the men they 
.should take them into our place for trial. They 
all passed the night together very amicably, and 
started for the town in the morning. But the 
captors rode in by themselves, and explained, In 
the most Bonohalant manner, that the men had 
tried to escape, and that they had been obliged to 
shoot them. They evidently did not intend to 
trouble themselves any further in the matter j but 
we sent a wagon up to the wild mountain-road 
they had been travelling, and there, tvhere the 
torrent which ran for many miles by the side of the 
road, made a sweep, so as to give a broader e.xpanse 
of ground than usual, the bodies were found. It 
was the .most unlikely place for an attempt to 
escape i; above and below the spot, the ravine, or 
canon. Which held the road and the stream was 
very narrow, and a desperate rider might hope to 
escape by dashing into the brush on the slope ; but 
it seemed as if these prisoners, w'hen trying to get 
away, had actually ridden their horses into the 
crescent formed by the bend of the river, just whore 
there was- 110 cover and no egress. Their captors 
declared, too, that as the prisoners would not stop, 
they fired after, them. So surgical examination 
took place; a brief inquiry was beld before the 
justice, who no more dared to convict, or send the 
men for trial, than he dared try to muzzle a tiger ; 
and the decision was, that the prisoirers met their 
. death while trying to esoape froin justifiable arrest 
by an association m these parts. 

is something absolutely unique.. 
Toxasiis, as probably every one knows, the greatest 
1 cattle-raising state- in the Uuionj and it is pro- 
: bably - the: most lawless . place which: ,= was ever,: 
: vruledi or pretended to be ruled, by a settled govern- , 
inent, ; ^ery great injury is caused to the’ stockmen 
■ :by whatisterinedthe.Comanche cattle-trade ; those 
Indians ‘ running off’ great numbers of cattle, and 
soiling them to their white accomplices in New 
Mexico, who drive them into Colorado and Kansas, 
where they sell them at an enormous profit. Birt 
, Ibr.the white portion of the: confederacy, it: is self-, 
evident that the trade could, not exist ; the Indians 
might steal some for themselves, hut the whites 


furnish them with arms, whisky, blankets, and 
money, and.encoiirage them to make.xaids, until the 
loss is supposed to amount to : ninety thousand . 
head per year. The remedy is in the hands of 
the government, who could make it - illegal for 
herds, or, as they, are always called here, ‘bunches’ 
of cattle to cross the state boundaries excepting at 
specified posts, where officers would examine the 
vouchers, and pass them. Hotliing of this kind 
being done, the aggrieved, sfoekmeu took the law 
into their own hands, and raised a force— iwllioli 
still exists, as the events I speak of are of to-day- 
under the control of Mr John Hltson of Texa.s, 
himself a heavy sufferer by these robberies, and 
hence it is called ‘ Hitspn’s Cavalry.’ This force is 
about seventy strong ; the land-owner previously 
alluded to, and his two men, who shot the horse- ' 
thieves, being of the corps, and it oarTies , every- 
thing with a very high hand. Without the 
slightest warrant, they stop herds of cattle ; Wher- :. 
ever they meet them, arrd rf ariy of the anitnalahrO' ;. 
marked with tire brands iirclnded in their list^v^arid 
they have the marks of more than eightimatlred 
cattle-holders with them — they demand to see the ,'; 
bills of sale, and if these from any reason cannot be 
produced, the cavahy seize all cattle so branded, 
when these seizures are numerous enough to form 
a respectable herd, they are sent away, and sold ; ' 
half the proceeds going to their respective owners, ■ 
arrd half to the captors. 

Although it was self-defence which originated 
tills organisation, j'et it can easily he seen Irow 
likely . it is to. be abused, and, accordingly, we 
find the coirr'plaints of it bitter aud‘ loud. The 
papers declaim most energetically against the 
monstrous anomaly of a body of armed liien in 
private pay, under no recognised authority, xidiiig 
in all directions, seizing ana confiscating under ho 
control but their own will. At a small toWn called 
Lorna Parda, four or five of these meu rode into 
the plaza one evening, and dcniairded the surrender ; 
of a ‘ bunch ’ of cattle which had recently .artived.: . 
The inhabitants, however, declared that these 
were the property of honest and respectable dealers, 
who had receipts for them, and so refused to give 
them up; the horsemen departed, threatening to ; 
return with reinforcements. They were as good 
as their word, for the next day at least forty of 
them entered the little hamlet, and proceeded 
to seize the' cattle. Several of the principal, 
inhabitants came to protest against tliis ; but the 
cavalry shot two of them dead upon the spot — - . 
the postmaster, who w'as an American, named 
Seaman, being one of those killed— the rest of the : ; 
villagers, being in no degree strong enough to cope 
with such a force, keeping within their houses - 
•until the cattle were taken away and the mBn:: had - 
gone, .' The sequel is this ; some of the gang, who 
went about at complete liberty everywhere else, 
were afterwards taken in the Loma Parda, district, 
and confined in the jail at Las Vegas, which is a 
much stronger building than, most of the frontier ■■ 
jails, its weakest point being, that the jailer has; ': 
only twenty dollars per month, paid in depreciated : . 
county warrants. Of course they all esoapetii and. 
now. go about as openly as any rrien can do, 'taking : 
care, no doubt, to avoid Las Vegas. 

' ‘Escapes, uncler all kinds of circumstances;: from 
American jails are very common. Ou the border, 
the- jails ‘are the poorest mockerjt of the rraine, and , 
any boy could, cut his way out of them ; while in 
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some towns they have none at all. For. a long incident wliich in a romance w'oiilcl he looked 
while our * city ' was in this latter position, and we upon as a monstrous exaggeration. . _ : 

really had nowhere to put our malefactors. Great . It must he evident, from wliat I have alreacl v 
inoonvanience arose from this, as would be the written, that one of the worst features which mark 
case anywhere, hut in the United States even the western frontier is the absence of, or paralysis 
iwirder itself is a bailable offence, and a man of legal poiver. Not itaoommonlya sort of inqipry 
sentenced to take his trial for this crime is allowed is held, when a deed of violence is committed, but 
to goto his oivii town or iieighhonrhood, to see if this is generally known and ielt to .be a mere 
he can obtain the sureties. When there is no jail keeping up a form, and the issue can he predicted 
in the place, he walks about under care of an with the utmost certainty beforehand. This is 
armed mani who is with him night and day; but said of very high tribunals, and, in short, no man 
Ms is a very poor substitute for a jail. At last, has ever yet been banged for.murder, by process o I 
however, we 'hniLt a prison, a very small place, but law, in New Mexico. The following instance is a 
enviably strong. The cells were very small, only pretty strong ease in point. 1 have alluded, to a 
six feet across, lighted by a small slit in the wall, miin who was conceriied in the murder o. the 
which, again, was secured hy iron bans ; and these postmaster at Loma Parda, and of the two men 
orifices w’ere imgluiced, and not the slightest pro- who had stolen horses, and, as may be supposed, 
vision made for warming the cells— in a country he was one of our most dangerous neiriibours. 
where I have seen the thermometer twenty below He and about thirty others came into., the town 
zero, or shewing fifty-two degrees of frost, after one night, on their way to the Texan border, as 
sunme; But there were no lavatories, or closets, part of 'liitson’s Cavalry;' and this man, who was 
Ur any similar accommodations for the prisoners ; known by the sobriquet of ‘ Dump,' ivas parti cular 
so the jailer was perpetually letting some one or in his incjuiries on the next morning after a.man 
btheroutoftliehuilding,andthenfi'om thisiteasily named Willis, with whom he said he had an 
Brew to allowing them to stop out a little when account to settle ; and it was known that soinehaltt 
they were out, until at last the prisoners sat at the year before these two had spoken very harshly 
door', and smoked, or chewed, and .chatted with of each other. In' the course pf the morijing they 
the same ease and^ nonehahuice as their custodian met at a saloon. Dump hehig armedfwhile. Willis 
himself.. Tet. they were notin for trivial offences; was defenceless; they quarrelledj:';Dmi)p' fotciiig 
one, who was kept ironed, had Committed a very the quarrel upon the other ; and Willis seized' him, 
savage . murder ; another was the most desperate to prevent him drawing his pistol y inidhis he dvas 


ruffian in the place, and had struck a man, who.se unsuccessful, for. Dump shot him helqw the .temple, 
back was towards him, so tremendous a blow with cutting some great artery, so , that the hlpod.pame 
a poker, as not only to fracture the skull terribly, 1 out with a jet, and he died direotly. ; ,,,: This-.tobk 


hut actually to bend the w’eapon. He was held to i)lace svithin a few yards of my house, I may 
hail in fifteen thousand dollars, and the more remark, That afternoon, an inquiry , was held 

E rudent part of the inhabitants avere for hanging before our justice. The room was filled with the' 
im Avhile they had him in their power, so as to partisans and comrades of the accused, and the 
make sure. 'I'ha third man was in for selling evidence given was of the most extraordinary 
whisky to the Indiana ; a very gravq offence, for character. The justice was much bewildered, and 
wliich the minimum penalty is a year’s imprison- sent a note to an ex-judge, who happened to he 
ment ; and as scarcely any other crime is likely to passing through the town, to know if the evidence 
lead to such bad results, the puuislunent is not too were adniipible. Tlie answer was as clear as need 
great ; but this man was a Mexican, and, so far as I be : ' It is just as great a crime: to kill a bad man 
could see, none but Me.xicaim were arrested for the as a good one.’ Yet what could the justice do ? 
offence., What can a man do in the midst of a .savage rabble 

. To return to our prison. The jailer, who was armed to the teeth, and against nearly every one of 
mueh : better paid than the official previously whom some bloody crime can be charged ? And 
quoted;: was removed for intoxication, and a tem- what can a man do in a place where, in the midst 
porary'deputy appointed. This latter was a mason, of ataial for murder, a proposal is .made to ‘ take 
who :could earn, much more when at his trade than a drink,’ as’ it was . here, and the. prisoner, the 
.by.keeping. jail, but as times rvere dull, he was counsel— there were twoTor the prisoner; one being 
iw'UUrig: to . take, charge pro tem. Hearing of a the tavern-keeper _(nb. one dared to prosecatB)-.'.''the . 
job, htiweverj.he; undertook it, leaving the care of witne.sses, the audience, everybody :but . the justice, ' 
tha_ jail: and its inmates to a youth about eighteen, went off ip. n. body to. liquor up? Let my readers 
This youiig fellow, cotrld not refuse the liberty to thinkhow they would relish, such a state of societyi 
his.charges .that they had previously enjoyed, and I need not. explain that this man ‘Dump’ was 
;.while.:the.:man. in :custod 3 f for the poker assault one of the,, worst class of desperadoes ; and even 
was .at . the .door, luB:fMexican wife’ rode up on a since the manslaughter of Willis, which took place 
,fasyiorse:;., she got off ; the two pushed the unlucky so recently as July 1872, be has . attempted mttrder 
youth into the jail; and tlie culprit mounted the in our little to;wi, having fired at two unarmed 

B . and. K)dei safely. away..’;. Two days after, the men there on herv-yesr’s day last. At the tune of 
-•an, on being let Out, made a dash, although the inquiry before the justice which 1 h®ve just 


on foot, and got clean away alp. Tlie third man, described;. I . had. the control of a small newspaper 
. being . heavily. lroned . oould' .not . avail himself of published in. the town, and I gave the. particufats 

these chances. Theh another jailer was appointed: 

morhaps this was the moste-xtraordinary featareof allj.. . Sine® writing the above, even the murdeiewteorihea 
. for he was a man waiting to take his trial for inurder, ‘ being heavily ironed, hp esoaped from the j»ib so now 
: ei! attempt to: murder ; 1 cannot remember which it every man who has been inoaroerated has poapecl"aave 
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of the manshiughter,: arid the result of the exami- 
imtion, heing careful, however, not to riroyoke 
enmity by any strong reriiarks. , But this .did 
not suffice. The mere fact of my daring to report 
“ what had happened was enough, when the ‘roughs’ 
wished .silence to be: kept, and I was threatened 
with the Vengeance of this hardened homicide. 
It is not at all .safe to act as a censor, of morals in 
tha .We-st, for positions elaewliere comsidered privi- 
leged confer no protection there. I remember 
that iri Jlontana, orily a couple of years back, a 
rnfflan stalked into a chapel, and in the presence of 
. the congregation, and in the midst of the service, 
shot the minister dead in his pulpit, on account of 
some real or fancied rebuke fonnerlj'’ given, and 
I then— as is usually the case— got off unmolested. 
The most prominent editor in Denver, whose hand- 
some daily paper would vie with the best English 
ones, has found, too, that it is not safer to speak 
vonr mind than it was in Martin Ohnszlewit’s dap. 
In leeo, a negro named Stark being murdered by 
a man named Harrison, the gentleman in ques- 
tion spoke very plainly on the subject, and, in 
consequence, a raid in broad daylight was made 
on his office. A mob of drunken ruffians burst in 
and seized Mm, and dragged him ott to where 
Harrison was sitting in a drinking saloon, with tlie 
intent that the latter should inflict due punish- 
ment on the editor. Harrison, however, who was 
sober enough to know that a great stir would cer- 
tainly follow the killing of so prominent a citizen, 
and that he himself would as certainly be held 
responsible, assisted the prisoner to escape. When 
this became known, tho crowd went back to the 
office, determined that an example should be made, 
■ and that they would execute their own decrees. 
Theoffloe was'by this time guarded and barricaded, 
vet one fellow, in a lit of bravado, rode right up to 
it, arid flred two shots at random into the window; 
a shot in return wounded him, and he rode off, 
yelling and brandishing his weapon, until a gentle- 
man, yet resident in the district, brought him 
to tile ground with a more effectual bullet. 

There is an impression in England, continually 
fostered by the preposterous tales professing to 
sketch frontier life, that, after all, allowing for 
the more deadly mode of settling quarrels there, 
things -are mucli the same in tho ‘Territories’ 
as iri England. It is no such thing. I never knew 
: an : instance of a man being shot in fair fight ; in 
open,- prepared, and agreed, combat. To be armed 
is to be ‘ heeled,’ in western slang; and the popular 
idea runs that if a man is armed, and the one with 
: whom he wishes to , fight is not, the first bids the 
second go and get himself heeled, and will not 
harm him until no has done so. ■ I was told this 
: ■ when I arrived out ; but I had not settled down a 
week before a man was shot dead, as he stepped 
from a house into the ^ dark street, by a hidden 
aasassln,: who was , never : discovered. .Indeed , the 
Whole of my .experience emphatically contradicts 
this theory. I have hardly ever known a man 
killed or linrt save by being waylaid, ambushed 
or ‘bush-whaoked,’ by being taken off bis guard, 
by being overpowered by numbers, or by being 
attacked by an armed man when he was defenceless. 
Their fair figl^ts, as they call them, are more 
horrible than their shootings; and did ■ onr legis- 
lators but see how theSe men settle their quarrels, 
it would make them he.sitate to check pugilism in 
England. We have all heard of gouging and the 


I like liprroM, which are always allowed in a fair 
!;fight; but the great thing to be. done is to get your 
! antagonist down ; thi.s once acooiriplished, yon keep 
him tliere, and kick him in the throat, the head, 
or .places riiore dangerous still, nritil he is senseless ; 
and this mode of fighting is by no means unusual 
throngliout the western and more lawless States. ^ 
I wish to say nothing vindictively, but literature 
has as yet, and for vurioii.s reiusons, given no proper 
account of the .state of society ‘ out west.’ - 
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CHAFTEE XX.— ONLY A CIGAU-OASE. 

When once Maggie had formed any resolution, 
from a sense of duty, and especially for another’s 
sake, it was sure to be put in practice, no matter 
how painful might be the execution of it ; but yet 
she found herself delaying her corimnmicatiqu to 
her husband respecting Eiohard from day to- day, 
on pretences (which she knew to be ^shallow) :of , 
a good opportunity for the discussion, of taking 
John when he was free from business cares, and 
even in the hope — such a mere shadow of expecta- 
tion, that she could see through it, and all her fears 
behind it — that John himself would speak upon 
the matter. If the base things which men were 
saying against hini should chance to reach his own 
ears, for instance, would he not think it right to. 
justify himself to her ? In reality, she know that 
[ he would not do so, under any circumstances ; and 
one of her chief reasons for speaking to him was, 
that he should be spared the pain of hearing snoh 
reports at first hand, not broken to him, as she 
nieont to break them, by the Voice of tenderness 
and duty; and yet she remained silent, and put 
off the evil hour. She had almost decided upon 
[ -hroaching the subject, one especial afternoon when 
I John was to come home earlier than usual, by 
' reason of a half-holiday at the factory ; but a eeiy 
tain circumstance deferred it. Her father asked: 
to have a bed for a few nights at Rosebank, by 
reason of some necessary repairs in his own house,: 
which would for the time leave no other living- 
room except the nursery — as little Willie’s room 
was called—habitable. She would have been glad 
in any case to welcome the old man, but th'e delight 
she experienced at his visit could, now only be 
set down, as slre well knew, to its particular oppor- 
tuneness; it would necessitate the adjournment 
of her project, and give her a reprieve. A weight , 
seemed lifted from lier mind at once, and : she set,- 
about her little preparations to receive her, father. 
I With an alacrity and cheerfulness that, had: heen. 
strangers to her for many a day. 

. The room that the guest was to occupy .was 
Richard's room, which, indeed, was the only spare 
bed-chamber in the house ; and for the, first :;tin;e, 
since she had been, mistress of Rosebank, she took 
a careful snrvey of it, to see that it was ready , for 
his reception. It surprised herself to ..find, with 
how little trepidation she set about this duty ; 
certain memories crowded upon her mind, indeed, 
at the fir.st glance, as they had. done when she 
had visited the place in Mrs Mordeifa company, 
but they had become enfeebled by; thriS , and,;, cir- 
cumstance, and had. no power to, :pain her as of 
old. The poor pictures on the wall, rcpjresenting 
j sporting : scenes, IBiohard had bought . o.ut ot his 
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■fatlier.liad teeir rallying lior upon her improved 
looks, aud on the clieerftilness (though she was grave 
enough just then) that , had of late months been 
perceptible in her.^ 

‘ You are twice as well, Maggie, as you were in 
Mitchell Street, and becoming as sprightly aa_a 
hirA “ My soil is my son till he gets him a wife, 
luy daughter’s iny daughter all my life,” says the 
proverb ; but I tell you frankly that I am getting, 
quite jealous of John, who is thus making you so 
independent of me/ _ : 

‘My husband is most kind and good to me,’ 
answered Maggie gravely j ‘and my only grief,: as 
concerns him, is, that he is not appreciated by 
others. Veiy cruel things are said about him, as I 
understand, latlier.' 

‘Indeed! What tilings?’ 

‘ Slanders about him witJj relation to Richard.’ 

‘Well, then, all I can say is, that the gossips 
iiave chosen the very subject of all others on which 
he is immaculate— absolutely irreproachable.’ 

‘I know it ; but I wish to prove that Ire js bo : to 
convince them beyond dispute that Richard left 
Hiltonj and remains away from it, of his own, free* 
will.’ 

‘lam.not so sure that that would be advisable,’ 
was tiie old man’s response. ‘Mind, in the first 
place, it would be necessary to produce Richard™ 
and, for my part, 1 think, on all accounts, it is better 
that he should stay where he is.’ 

‘ But we don’t 1mm where he is, father : that is 
the point I wish to talk to you about. If we 
could get to know, perhaps we could persirade him 
to communicate, with tts’' , 

‘My dear child,’ interrupted the engraver ear- 
nestly, ‘if you will take my advice, yon will pay no 
lieed to foolish talk, and let well alone. If Richard’ 
meant to let you know his hiding-place, he would 
do so : he is not a man to be persuaded oirt of his 
own plans, whatever they are. Perhaps a part of 
them is to make his brother uncomfortable by this 
verj’ means of ill-natured rumour. The more J ohn 
helped him, the more he hated him.’ 

‘Don’t, father — don’t !’ pleaded Maggie. ‘I am not 
speaking of my lover, but of my husband’s brother, 
and for ray hnshand’s sake. If you knew all, 
Ijerhaps, you would regret being so bitter against 
Richard. * Suppose that he did not leave Hilton at 
all, but were now lying in his grave ! ’ 

‘In his grave, Maggie? Why, we have proofs 
that he intended to leave Hilton, and even that 
he did so.’ 

‘I thought so myself until to-day. Bat 1 have 
found something— a little matteiy hut one vvhich 
fills me with a dreadful doubt.’ 

The engraver's face assumed a serious gravity ; he 
himself had always : had his, suspicions that what 
hlaggie suggested might really be the case, ■ and^ 
though he was conscious that they rested mainly, 
on the grounds ofperverse prejudice, they, still oocas 
sionallw recurred to him* He; had always thought 
that Dennis Blake knew more about^ Richard’s 
disappearance than he chose to tell ; his manner, 
wiien qirestioned upon the subject by John, had, 
to his observant eye, been false and shifty. It 
had come to his knowledge that Blake had been in 

g ossession of a large sum exactly at the period of 
.ioliard’s disappearance, who, as his brotlier stated, 
had left Rosebank well supplied with money. 
The cheque, indeed, cashed some days afterwards, 
being dwvn to order, evidenced to Bicliard’s 


she hastened to destroy, as she had destroyed his 
own to her, lest, on .some evil day, she should be 
led; to read in those faded leaves the records of a 
spring-time th.at was never to be renewed, and 
which she'had done her best to forget; but the 
oigai^case she left where it was. Y^et, curiously 
enough, the discovery of it affected her more than 
thab.of the letters. 

How .strange it seemed that Rich avcl, when he 
left his home, should not have taken his cigar-case 
.with him. Not because she liad given it tp hira— 
his . conduct shewed that that circumstanee would 
have weighed with him but very little, as also 
that he did not omit to take it, lest the meroory of 
■her should v'ex Mra through association with it ; 
.but how sudden and undesigned must liave been 
his departure, since an article so essential to his 
convenience had escaped his mind. He had been ; 
a great smoker, and was wont to take a cigar after 
each of his meals. „ _ 

Por mors than an hour, Maggie sat that doy in 
Richard’s room, thinking of its lost tenant, not with 
painful yearning, as of yore, but with a certain 
terrible apprehension that had never entered into 
her mind before. The letter he had left behind 
him, the state of his pecuniary affairs, and above 
all, that presentation of the cheque, days after,; 
his disappearance, bad all tended to convince her, 
as they had convinced others, that Richard had not 
only desired to. leave Hilton, but had absolutely 
done so 5 .but now, for Die first time, it struck her. 
that .there; was yet another elucidation of the 
mystery * he might have gone, not to America, as 
some saidy but to a.still more distant laud,, and one 
from which there was no return : she might have 
been entertaining accusing thoughts, and steeling: 
her heart, for. the last. twelve mouths, against a dead 
man ! 

: This thoughty'fl'hich froze her to the, marrow, yet 
: dii not .nnmb her to.the sense that if this were so, 

, the el toderous tongues 'that : spoke against John 
would never he put to silence. In the very extrem- 
ity of her pity for Richard, she did' not lose sight 
ol the wrong that was being done to his brother, 
and her detcmiination to redress it, if she could, 
was not one whit diminished. Only, she resolved, 
since her father was about to visit Rosebank, that 
she would consult him upon the mattei; in the first 
place, and her husband mterwords. • > 

Accordingl}^ on the very afternoon of the 
engraver’s arrival, and before John had returned 
from' business, Maggie broached this subject ; her 
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: or,, at "all events, for so long a time, that, finding 
himself, when he did miss it, so: far away from 
home,. it was liot worth his while to return for it.’ 

: ‘ I see,’ said Maggie reluctantly. But in reality 
she saw nothing; the argument was too strong for 
her to combat, hut the conviction, in her own mind 
remained exactly as it was before. Horeoyeri the 
sudden trouble in her father’s face, when she first 
began to speak upon this matter, had not escaped 
her. Was it po3.silde that he really knew some- 
thing of Eichatd’a fate, perhaps even of his present 
abiding-place, yet would not, tell it, through dis- 
trust of her, or fear of disturbing her peace of 
mind? In tlie former case, he imderrated her 
moral courage and her sense of duty ; in the latter, 
he was mistaken in supposing she could he tran- 
quil while the general voice unjustly accused her 
husband. She would confute that, and see him 
righted, at aW hazards, if womatt’snvit could do it. 
So impatient did she become to effect this, that her 
father’s stay at I{.o.sEbank, to which she had. looked 
forward with such pleasure, became, almost: irksome , 
to her, since, while he remained, she felt unable do 
commence her plans. He had already, as it were, 
declared himself inimical to them, and would, 
without doubt, throw the weight of his advice into 
the scale in favour of leaving matters as they were. 
And certainly, if the engraver had been appealed to, 
he would have so advised. Affairs seemed to him 
to be going on very well at Eosebank — better, per- 
haps, than in his heart of hearts he had expected 
them togo. That John was all tenderness anddevo,- 
tion, did not surprise him ; hut he was delighted 
to find that the devotion, at least, was recipro- 
cated on -Maggie’s part. She studied her husband's 
wishes in all respects, which, from their very rarity,, 
and his own reticeivoe about them, was a difficult 
task. .It would have been easier to please aman 
who likes his newspaper cut for him, his bacon at: 
breakfast streaky, and is particular .aboiit having 
his greatcoat hung up by the loop, than silent, un- 
exaoting John ; but Maggie shewed that she under- . 


not having been robbed of it by a mere footpad ; 
but he might have lost the sum in question, or a 
portion of it, to Blake at play, and been murdered 
after his signature had been obtained ! It was 
a horrible idea to entertain; but it did not fill 
Herbert Thorne with horror, nor would it, perhaps, 
have so affected another who chanopd to 8tnnd_ in 
ins place. If to wish a man dead is to kill Mm, 
we have most of us been murderer.s in onr hearts 
at one time or another. If our own lile is 
threatened, we are not blamed for wishing him who 
menaces it in the safest custody ; and while iliehard 
lived, something dearer than Thorne’s own life was 
tiireateued— namely, the happiness of his daughter ; 
and though he would never himself have lifted 
a finger against him, or connived at such a crime, 
he would certainly at no time have been sorry to 
hear that such a pestilent fellow had disappeared 
ftom the earth’s surface, and gone under jt. At the 
same time, so far from feeling grateful to the man 
that murdered Eichard, he would have loatlied 
him as much as any other manslayer, and done 
his .best; to bring him to justice; and the vague, 
suspicions he harboured respecting Dennis Blake 
had made him only more hateful to him than here- 
tofore. 'VYheu Maggie said that ‘she had found 
something,’ it struck him at once that it was some 
piece of evidence in connection with this man, and 
in tlie same flash of thought, it occurred to him: 

‘ And if it he so, shall I reveal to lier my own ideas 
npon this point, or not ? ’ Blake had sunk some- 
what suddenly from had to worse, and was already 
a ruined and degraded man, of whom it might well 
he said, that his sin had found him out. What 
need was there to hunt this wretch to death, wlio, 
being at bay, might revenge himself upon them 
all; by telling hideous trajhs about the unhappy 
Eichard,; or still more hideous lies, such as he 
had told already about Maggie herself.. Upon the 
whole, he rapidly decided not to encourage her in 
her suspicions, unless the proofs were very strong, 

It Was a positive relief, therefore, to the en- 
tWaverwhen he found that all his daughter had 
to tell him was, that Eichard Milhank liiui left 
his cigar-case behind him. Such a communication 
would not have troubled , him at all, except so far 
as it seemed to evidence a morbid interest in the 
man whom he had begun to ftattev himself Iris 
daughter was learning, to forget. If he had left 
his watch, indeed, it might have suggested an 
intention to return ; but his cigar-case ! It seemed 
to him sheer folly to found so grave a supposition 
as that of a man’s decease on such slight ground. 
Blit, then, Herbert Thorne was not an habitual 
smoker ; he only took one pipe in the kitchen ‘ the. 
last thing ’ before he went to bed o’ nights, and had 
ho conception of the demands tobacco niakes upon 
its'votaries. Moreover, he had not studied Eichard 
as the woman had done who loved him, and was 
consequently ignorant that not.an hour of; the . day 
was- wont; to elapse -without that little;;ease,:vyitK 
E. M.SO delicately embroidered on it, being Brought 
into requisition by the missing'man, : : ; , ; ' 

■ If the engraver had less observation in his com- 
position than his -daughter, he had, however, more 
logic. ‘ Why, don’t you see, you little goose, urged 
he, ‘ that your fact disproves your words 1 You say 
that it is impossible that Eichard should have for- 
gotten his cigar-case, ahd yet, since I you find it in 

his room, it is certain he didforget it ; .and if h® 
foi^ot it for five minutes, why not for five houm. ? 


■ chapter XXI.- — DARBY AND JOAN. 

‘ J am afraid you will miss your father,’, said. John 
tenderly, as he and Maggie_ sat once more, Darby 
and Joan, together, over their tea, on the evening 
of the engraver’s departure, ‘Your life is a very 
humdrum one, I fear, my darling, with little to 
enliven it,’ . 

‘I do not find it humdrum, John, if that moans 
tedious,’ was Maggie’s quiet ansWiBi I ‘eyen when 
you’re away, I’m never dull.’ . 
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‘I know it, Mairgio: yon are ihligeuee itself. 
But employment does not always mean happiness : 
(liie works sometimes only to avoid; thinking— 
that is, I mean, some people do,' added he qnicklju 
* Your Jatheiv it is true, love.s work for its otvn sake ; 
work, too, such as his projected inventions, which 

seem doomed to come to nothing.’ 

‘Not now, husband,’. answered Maggie .softly. 
lYmi do good by stealth, and blush even to find it 
known to me. He has found a partner, he told me, 
in London, who is willing to share the expense of 
patenting his terminable ink. l>o you. suppose I 
did not guess who that partner was !’ : 

‘Yon did not tell: him, I do hope?’' 

' Not 1. I read your wish to make him believe 
the oiler sprang from genuine apiireciation of the 
nierits of his invention. He hopes by means of it 
to pay back to you the loan yon advanced to him ; 
that IS, even at the best, you will reiiixburse your- 
self out of one pocket for the lo.sses of the otbei'. 
It seemed to me so strange that he should be so 
easily tricked.’ 

‘ iVhy' so, when he has a just coufulenco in the 
results of his own ingesmity I’ 

1 Of course, that blinds him ; but his knowledge 
rof your generous delicacy ought to have put liim 
; ni». ‘bis 'guard. How little does my father know you, 
John ! I wish he did ; I wish everybody did.’ 

, : She; felt; her pulses beating high ; she was on the 
vevge of that delicate subject which she bad made 
. up her mind to broach tnat night ; her -xiext sent- 
ence was to carry her Into it. How little he sus- 
.pected it, asdie sat smiling gravely at her earnest 
..manner! _ _ . 

' ■ ‘IVliat is nnybo<lv’.s o]iliiioii to nio, Maggie, or 
everybody’s, if only 1 have your good word 1’ 

‘I’o me, ot all events, it is a great deal, John : I 
mean, as respects yourself. I wish the world to 
understand you as 'l do,’ She .still he.sitated, Uke a 
bather who sees the water deep, and dark, and 
cold, and shudders on the brink,, ere he takes; his 
plunge. 

‘John, dear’ — her voice shook, and the hand 
which she laid tenderly on his, trembled like a 
rose4eat^‘ I wish you would let me write to 
'Richard.’ 

■‘To Richard r he echoed, dropping the clip of 
tea he held upon the floor, where it was smashed 
.•.-to ntoms, yet taking not the least notice of that 
catastrophe.: . ‘ To Richard, did you say ?’ 

. 'She had expected him to he deeply moved, b-ut 
the . horror, aud'amazemeiit depicted on his feiitures 
fairly terrified her, 

: i ‘Dear husband, do not look like that,’ pleaded 
;shB.; , ‘ Ihad not thought to distress you so exceod- 
ingly.v:; The past Is past with :»!«, and gives me no 
■sueh;pain in recursing to it, :;You are too noble to 
be jealous, and I should be vile indeed to give you 
cause even in thought. It is not of Richard that 
was oneoi my lover that I wish to speiik, hut of 
our brother Richard.’ 

‘I know, I know,’ answered he impatiently; ‘Imt 
why should we speak of him^ What good can 
come of it ? He is gone, ' I am here. Nothing ' 
can alter that. Why should you torture me ?' 

‘ For your own sake, John ; or, if j/owdonot heed ■ 
what men say of you, then for mine,’ answered 
Maggie firmly. ‘Every word they Utter -against 
you reanecting him, to whom you have been so uni- 
formly kind, stabs me to the heart. I know it to 
he false, but I wish to jwve it so.’ 


: - ■ ‘ Wliat is it that men say about ms ?' inquired 
John. His voice was ad, hoarse, liis look so haggard, 
that Maggie already repented of ha'ving ventured 
oil this delicate .ground, and would have retraced 
her footsteps, but it was : too late. ‘Goine,’ said 
he gently, but firmly, ‘since you have told me thus 
far, you must tell me all. Wluit is it that I am 
accused of?’ ;■ ; _ 

‘They say that yon oonnived at Richard’s leav-; 
iiig home, and that you were glad of it.’ 

‘ Then they say truth,' was the unexpected rqdy. 
‘Hmv Could i help being glad of it ?’ 

‘ Yes ; but tlie connivance, John. They say you 
bought his absence from the factory.’ 

‘Is it so new a thing, then,, for one man to buy 
another out of a business; especially wben be has. 
half-ruined it? If he received the equivalent, 
wh.at matters?’ ■ 

‘ But there was yet another reason, John, why 
yon wished Richard awsyq they say,’ continued 
Maggie, in a trembling voice, ‘and here I fewie 
tliat they speak ialsely. They dare to hint that ; 
you were scheming from the first to rob Richard of 
my love ; that even at the time he thought me his, 
the more you had resolved to make me yours ; and 
When he had brought his fortunes to the lowest 
ebb, j’oii took advantage of his necessities to buy 
me ot him.’ 

* Is that nil ?’ asked John slowl}'. 

‘All! husband?. Is it not ehougli ? Do jounot 
feel for me, as I feel for you, wheivsueh- things are 
said? Or has the love which you.were once content 
to see upon one side, gone wholly over to 'the. 
Other?’ 

‘If it has gone but a little, lilaggie, I am quite 
content,' answered the other; sighing heavily, ; ‘ I 
was afraid it had not, since I have certainly lost 
none. Are you angry with me beeaiiso I asked “it 
that was all I" When men begin to lie, why should 
they stop at this point or at that 1 ’ 

‘■Then they do lie?’ cried Maggie eagerW, : 
‘ You never played the traitor to poor Rioliard, ' 
even in your Heart?’ 

‘No ; never 1’ 

‘And if he could come back, and stand here 

now’ 

‘llusli, hush 1' interrupted John, with a seared 
face, and holding up his hand for silence, 

‘ What is it 1 I did not hear anything.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said he, but still with a distracted air. 

‘I wished you not to speak so loud, that’s all,’ 

‘I say, John, if. Richard should return, or ooiild 
commimicato with us, he , would himself acquit you 
of this charge, would hold you innocent.’ 

‘Yes, ; ye.s ; : I BV^ear it 1’ exclaimed the other, 
earnestly ; ' the Alhseeing. Eye above us holds, me 
so.’ ' 

; ‘I knew it! .Listen, then,, to me, John. T am 
your own true, faithful wife, Nothing can part us; 
nothing niake nie undervalue you. I can irrita. 
to Mm as to my oivn father ; let me do so.’ 

; ‘Let you write to; Richard 1’ answered he, lnOk» 
ingnp quickly from the ground. ‘How can that 
be i’ 

‘That ie another matter, John; I only wmnt 
yoiir leave. ;I. Would write to him as a sister; he 
has lost all olaim to think of me as, as—anything 
else ; and J would appeal to him as to a bfother, 
yoma and mine. I would let him know what 
injury his long silence is doing you ; I would 
appeal to him ns a man of feeling and of honour. 
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to write one line— not of forgiveness ; lie has noth- 
ing to forgive— but of reconeiliation. I would bid 
hiin tell us the whole story of his absence, oi’, at 
least, so inueh as, would clear your name of allcon- 
nivanee with it.’ 

‘ You would have no reply,’ answered John 
coldly. 

‘Perhaps not. It hs pos.sible, of course — I think 
sometiines that it musthe so— that your brother is 
no more. Oh, pardon me for giving you .such pain, 
John ; but you know not what I suffer ! Tliistalk 
will soon be over, and tlien we shall forget it ; but 
what these base people say, they will go on saying 
ibr ever, and I shall have to listen,’ 

‘ Listen !’ echoed her husband—' listen !’ , Again 
liis face wore that scared look, again his hand was 
raised meoluinioally, then, trembling, sank upon 
the table. ‘ I beg your pardon, love : wliat W'as it 
you said last ? “ Tins talk will soon be over.” Let 
It be so.’ 

, ‘ But a few words more, dear, I say, if Pdcbaivl 

be dead (which from my heart I hope not!), or 
will not, answer me, we shall still be in no worse 
position than at present. AVhat harm can there 
be in writing ? I ought to have done it long ago, 
for his own sake’ (here she biuslied) ; ‘ indeed, 1 
think I ought ; hut for your own, I am sure of it ! 
Do, do, John, let me write to Richard !’ 

‘ Write to him ! Why, whither would j'ou write ?’ 

‘I do not know; I thought i/ou would help me 
there.' 

‘ f help you !’ answered her husband, with a 
quick suspicious glance. ‘ How should I help you? 
Why I, more than others ? You read the letter 
which he left at piirtuig ; so did your fatlier and 
the rest. I know no more of where he is than 
yon-’ 

‘But you may suspect, John ; and, by your face, 
I tbink you do.’ 

'My lace !’ cried he, rising suddenly, <and going 
to the looking-glass. ‘What is the matter with 
ray face ? ’ 

: ‘Notliina;, John— to i/owr eyes, perhaps ; but ! 
am your wife, arid skilled to read in it what others 
miss.' You may not know where Richard is, but 
you can make a shrewd guess at it. Did he never 
speak to you ; of : going away before he wrote that 
letter?’:: 

‘Welly ye.s, he did, but very vaguely. My im- 
pression is, that he was thinking of going to 
America.’ 

‘Indeed? Then it chimes with niiuej John!’ 
cried Maggie eagerly. ‘Gnoe, long ago, just after 
your uncle’s death, he spoke to me of emigrating 
.to New York.’ 

: ‘ That’s like enough,’ answered the other, return- 
ing, to his own quiet tones : he had .sat down again, 
.and teaspoon in hand, was : making lines upon, the 
itable yvith a thoughtful air. ‘There would be no, 
barm. in writing .to New York, Maggie:; ’ and then 
he sighed, as though he would have added, ‘and no 
good.’ 

‘At all events, John, in doing that, I should feel 
1 mi doiiig something . : I:think we owe that much;to 
him, or at least that f do, and I am sure I owe it to 
you, I will write the letter this very night) and 
when it is ftnishedjiyou shall tell, me whet]ier> you 
approve of the eonteuts. :> If he has any desire to 
hear from us at all; he would give himself the only 
. chance there was, would lie not, , J obn, and inquire 
for letters at the Po.ste Restante ?’ 


.‘I suppose. .so,’ answered lie nieehanically. 

' And you really tliiuk tluit this is the best course 
we can adopt?' 

■ ‘ I know of no other. But,in my opiiinon, itwill 

be labour in vain.’ 

‘Not in vain, John, so far as I am concerneii,’ 
answered Maggie quietly, ‘ wliether Richard writes 
or not.’ 

Her husband made no reply, and presently went 
np-stairs, where he remained fora considerable time. 
On his return, be cast a nervous loolc towards tlia 
table, at whicii she sat bn.sily eiig.nged, 

‘ Are you writing, Maggie ? ’ _ , 

‘ Yes, dear;, this is some work I am doingformy 
firther. It is an experiment in Terminable Ink. 
E.xactly si-v weeks from this date, if his calculations 
are correct, this slieet of paper will be blank. It 
will not fade in the meantime, even np to the very 

day before But I forgot ; I am speaking to his 

partner in the patent, It .seems to me an inven- 
tion which, liowever ingenious, can never be niade 
profitable.’ 

A smile flitted across his grave face, and left, it 
graver. ‘ It will not make our fortimesj dear.’ , _ 

‘ How good and kind yon are, John ! ’ said Maggie , 
softly. ‘ I am ' so sorry to liave pained you to- 
night. Here is the letter to Richard. I have 
thouglit over its contents for months, and had only 
to set them down. 'VVill you not read it ?’ 

‘ No, Maggie ; ' ho pushed the note away witli 
Ills hand, not peevishlj'-, bnt with a slow detemiiied 
motion. ‘Whatever you have thouglit it right .to: 
say, must needs be right,' 

The generous delicacy tliat made him forbear to 
peruse lier. words— the first she had' ever addressed 
to Richard since they two were sundered — touelied 
her heart. . 

‘Husband,’ eriecl she, rising from her cliair and . 
approaching him, ‘I told you onee that 1 could 
never love you : I was wrong. The loVe has come, . 
and through him who seemed to be its obstacle.’ ■ 
She was about to caress iiim, but into his wan .pale., 
face there stole the vacant listening look that she 
had noticed twice before that evening^ and . it : 
chilled her. 


H A P P Y ACCIDENT S, 

When little Miss Hewett fell into the Tluime*: . 
from the window of her father’s house on.Londoir / 
Bridge, the accident was a happy one for the 
plucky apprentice wlio took a lieader, anA .Bayeii 
the baby heiress from drowning ; for,, in grateful, 
guerdon of the lad’s ready courage, when, in due,, 
time, baby developed into a pretty maiden;: Sir;: 
William would listen to no wealtliier suitor, vow- 
ing that he who had- saved tlie lass. from death; ; 
should possess her Ibr life ; and tlie: damsel being: 
of the same mind, Edward Osborne married the 
daugli ter of the merchant prince, and. lived happy 
ever afterwards. That well rewarded: dWe was a 
oqnimonplace act of devotion beside that: by :whi0ll. . 
a page once proved 'his love for his master,: thanks v 
to the peculiar method of cure adopted by, the. 
physician of William of Orange, when the small- 
nos threatened to bring the Prince's life to an end.- 
Nothing,, the doctor said) could save the patient, 
unless some, healthy: young anen' deoame .hiS: bed' 
fellow, and, by infoldin" him closely in Ms arms, 
should impart”aulfldent neat to his body to force the 
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obstinate disease to break out. 'William’s page, Ben- 
: tinclc, volunteered for the dangerous ofBce. The ex- 
I periment succeeded, and the faithful youth escaped 
i unhju’med, to share his master’s rising fortunes, 

I ' became prime-minister of England, and found a 
! ducal house in the land of his adoption. Little 
I did the City apothecary dream, when he offered to 
I drive Lord Bute to the cricket-match on Moulsey 
Hurst, that he was giving his country neighbour 
a lift in a double sense. Erederick, Prince of 
Wales, was a spectator at the match, and to amuse 
him while the players were Availing for the rain to 
give over, a rubber of wliLst Avas proposed. Noble- 
men being scarce, there was a difficulty ns to 
making up the .Set, until some one remembered 
having .seen Lord Bute on the ground. He Avas 
foimd, and asked to join the royal party ; and having 
played his cards so well, AvhoM the game was over, 
the Prince invited him to KeAV. There acquaint- 
anceship soon ripened into friendship, and erelong 
tlie Scottish earl Avas all in all at Leicester House ; 
adviser-iii-ohief to host and hostess, and director 
of the eduoatioiA of their son, the heir to the throne. 
With George Ill’s accession came rapid advance- 
vment;;: from privy-connoillor to secretary of state, 
from secretary of state to premier; honours the 
;; best abused minister of his time might never liave 
■ held but for: taking a band at whist on a rainy 
morning.: , , 

. Strolling across the fields near SuA’es Court, 
Evelyn came upon a dismal-looking iTouae, and, 
peeping In at a AviiidoAV, saw a young man busy 
Avood-earving, Slipping inside, he beheld,* such a 
work as, for curio.sity of handling, drawing, and 
studious exactness,’ surpassed any tiling of tlie kind 
he had yet seen. Evelyn told the king of his find ; 
and obtaining employment for the genius he had so 
unexpectedly unearthed, started Grinling Gibbons 
on the road to fame and fortune, Sherwin the 
engraver might have ended his days ns a chopper 
of wood, if he had not been called into Mr Mitford’s 
drawing-room to receive some orders Avhile the 
young ladies Avere amusing themselves draAving. 

: Seeing his Avood-outter taking earnest note of what 
the fair arti.sts Avere about, Mr Mitford asked if he 
could do anything that Avay. Sherwin said he did 
: hot knoAV that he could, but lie should like to try. 
Pa|ier and pencil were placed in his hands; and, 
spite: of Ms , stiff and callous fingers, he produced a 
draAving that astonished all present, and which, 
.being presented to the Society of Arts, gained the 
riintaught draughtsman the Society’s silver medal. 
,ThiiS: encouraged, SherAA'in betook Inmself to town, 
exchanged the axe for the burin, and won for him- 
,:self:a,name in. the Avorld of art. Sharp the painter 
owed the favour he enjoyed at court to an odd 
misadventure. It was the custom for the royal 
:att'endantsj, when the king passed along the lobbies 
of the palace, to clear the Avay by crying out : 
‘Sharp, sharp, look sharp 1’ This cry reaching 
Sharp’s eais as ho was preparing colours in a room 
in the palace, he, thinking he Avas called, rushed 
out to meet the impatient caller, and coming into 
collision Avith His Majesty, the painter measured 
his length upon the floor. From that timt George 
III, lost no opiiui'tunily of pushing the fortunes of 
the artist so strangely intraduced to, his 'notice. 
Sharp rose through his own fall, Halil Pasha- was 
Indebted for his rise in the Avorld to such an every- 
day ocourrenco as the upsetting of a lamp. He 
happened to be doing some tinman’s work 'in tjhe ' 


apartment of the Sultana Validd, Avhen that lady 
knocked down a much-prized Ereiioh lamp, to the 
utter derangement of its internal economy. :De- 
spairing of finding any mechanic in Oomstautinople 
capable of repairing the damages, the Sultana pro- 
po-sed sending it to Paris ; Avliereupon tlie young 
tinman offered to try his skill, and succeeded in 
putting the kmp in good order again. The pleased 
oAvner recommended him to her son, the Sultan ; 
and he, after testing the capacity of the Sultana’s 
proteg^ in various Avays, , ultimately appointed him 
to the office of. Grand-master of Artillery ; an 
appointment Halil Pasha justified by inventing a 
new cartridge, improving the armament of the 
I forces, and completing the defences of .the Darda- 
nelles. Greater things still Ai’ere expected of him ; 
but as an accident brought him to the front, so an 
accident brought his career to an abrupt close, anch 
deprived the Porte of an able servant. 

Wallenstein the inagnifioent, the self-absorbed 
captain, aa’Iio never lost hut one battle, nnght 
have remained a fool all his life, li.acl not hia brain 
been started into activity by his head trying eon- 
elusions Avith the pavement. Mabillon, Avaa little 
better than an idiot until he fractured hia skull, in 
descending a stone staircase without using his feet. 
Foote, if his powers Avere not developal by an 
accident, was enabled to turn his wit and mimic 
talent to more profitable purpose through; losing 
a leg by falling from his horse when riding in the 




a leg by falling froi 
Duke of York’s company ; that obtained him his 
Haymarket patent, bringing liim years of pros- 


perity, a prosperity that might have been lifelong 
eoAAld he have steered clear of offending a revenge- 
ful woman. a much slighter mishap 'than : the 
breaking of a litnh, the stage lost a' good actor, hut 
the theatre’s loss avus the world’s gain. We have 
reason to be thankful that a cold in the head pre- 
vented Charles Dickens keeping his appointment 
Avith the OoA’ent Garden manager, and compelled 
him to postpone giving them a taste of his Idstri- 
onie quality till another season. Then, says he, * 1 
made a great splash in the Gallery ; the GkronkU 
opened to me; I had a distinction in: the little 
Avorld of the newspaper, Avhich made me like it ; 
began to Avrite ; didn’t Avant money ; had never 
thought , of the stage but as a means of getting it ; 
gradually left off turning my thoughts that Avay ; 
and never resumed the idea. See toAV near I may 
have been to another sort of life !’ See hoAv near 
Ave all may have been, but for that cold,:; to 
never knoAving Pickwick, Old Weller,, and the 
irrepressible Sam, Captain Cuttle, Dick , SAViveller, 
MioaAvber, and the host of friends Avhose name8:are 
familiar in our mouths as household words :! To 
such a trivial accident do they OAA'e their, heiiig ; 
just as the red-skinned heroes of Eenimore Cooper 
Avould never have been heard of, : but for their 
creator’s being wearied out of all patience by: a dull 
novel, until, throwing it doAvn m disgust, he ex- 
claimed : * I could do better than this myself ! ’ 
and setting , to; work, did; it'; ; Thorwaldsen Avould 
have gone back :tO: Denmark;, a disappointed, man 
—•perhaps forsworn the sculptor’s art— if a flaw 
in his passport had not obliged him, much against 
his Avill, to stay twenty-four hours longer in Rome. 
Before the twenty-four hours had passed away, Mr 
Hope had 'walked into the studio, admired the 
Jason, and commissioned the de,spairing Dane to 
execute it in marble. ThorAvaldsen’s boxes Avere 
luipacked a'gain ; and from that time he never kneiv 


Sappy aggiuen-ts. ■ 


wliaii 'ifc was to be itlle I'or, >v'aufc of work, to be 
dq'iifi.,' , 

The cracbiiig of a picture placed in the simahine 
set Yaii Eyck esperiuien ting to produce a varnish 
that would dry 111 the shade ; he found what he 
sought, and foUrid beside that by mixing it with his 
colours, they acquired greater force _ and brilliancy, 
and required no subsequent varnishing; and so 
caniG about the discovery, or rediscovery, of tiie 
art of painting in oil. Mezzotinto oa'ed its inven- 
tion by Prince Rupert to the simple accident of a 
.sentry’s gun-barrel being rusted by the dew. Henry 
SchanWard, a Nuremberg glas.s-cutter, happened to 
let some aqua-fortis fall upon Inis spectacles, and 
noticed the glass was corroded and softened where 
the aqua-fortis had touched it. Taking the hint, 
lie made a liquid accordingly, drew some figures 
upon a piece of glass, covered them with varnish, 
and applied his corroding fluid, out away the gla,ss 
around his drawing, so that when lie removed the 
varnish, the ligures appeared raised upon a dark 
ground ; and etching upon glass was added to the 
ornamental arts. Alois Senefelder, playwright and 
actor, thinking it possible to eteh upon stone in 
lieu of edpper, polished a slab for the purpose. He 
Was cliaturped by his mother coming into Ids small 
laboratory ivith a request that he would jot down lier 
list of things for the wash, as the woman was wait- 
. ihg to take the basket away, d’here being neither 
paper nor ink handy, Senefelder scribbled the items 
on his stone with his etching preparation, that he 
might copy them at his leisure. Some time after- 
wards, when, about to clean the stone, he thought 
he niiglit as well see what would be the_ effect of 
biting the stone with aqua-fortis, and in a few 
minutes saw the writing standing out in relief. 
Taking up a pelt-ball charged with printing-ink, 
he . inked tlie stone, took off a few impressions upon 
paper, and he had invented lithography. The pelt-, 
hall used by Senefelder was long indispensable in 
a pririting-offioe, A Salopian printer' in a hurry to 
,'get on with a job, could not find his hall, and inked 
the form ivith A piece of soft glue that had fallen 
out of the glue-pot ; with such excellent results,' 
that he thenceforth discarded the pelt-ball alto- 
gether, and by adding treacle to the glue, to keep it 
from hardening; hit upon the composition of wliioh 
printers’ rollers ;have over since been made. 

Three very different discoveries are recorded to 
hiivo resulted from the unintentional application of 
intense heat. Pliny attributes the discovery of 
glass to some merchants travelling with nitre, who, 

S ing on the banks of a river to take a meal, were 
iss for stones to rest their kettles upon. Putting 
tliem upon pieces , of nitre, they kindled their fires ; 
the nitre, dissolved by the heat, mixed with the 
sandj and 'the merchants were astonished to see a 
transparent matter flowing over the ground, which 
was nothing else but glass. Charles Goodyear had 
for years experimented in vain, hoping to .deprive 
itidian’ubber; of its susceptihility to .the motion' of. 
: heat , and cold.: Conversing with a friend on the 
subject, he emphasised an assertion by fiinglirg a 
piece of sulphured rubber across the room. It 
lighted upon the stove ; and when he picked it up, 
a few days afterwards, he found the intense heat to 
which it had been subjected had conferred upon 
the india-rubber just the quality he had so long 
striven to. impart , to it. According to toiile, , he 
stumbled upon the discovery in a different 
riianner ; hut, at anyrate, vulcanised iiidia-ruhber 


.was. the creation . of an acoidcnt. A Limerick 
tobacconist looking dblefiilly at his poor neighs 
hours groping among the smouldering ruins of 
his burned-out shop, noticed that some of them, 
after trying the contents of certain canisters, care- 
fully loaded their rvaistcoafc pockets from, them. 
He followed suit, and found the snuff had come out 
of the fiery ordeal very much improved in pun- 
gency and aroma. Like a wi.se man, lie said nothing, 
but took another place, set up a lot of ovens, anil 
before long, Black Yard Snuff — otherwise ‘ .Irish 
Blackguard’ — was all the rage with lovers of nasal 
titillation ; and in a few years Lundyfoot was a rich 
man, owing to tlie accident he thought had ruined: 
him. A wonld-he alchemist seeking to discover 
what mixture of earths would make the strongest 
crucibles, one day found lie had made porcelain. 
Instead of transmuting metals as he had: fondly, 
hoped to do, Bottger transmuted himself; ‘ as if he 
had been touched with a conjurer’s :wand, he was 
on a sudden transformed from an alchemist into a 
potter.’- . ' 

Cornelius Drebhel placed in his; Window.;, some 
extract of cochineal with which he intended to. fill 
a therraometer ; into this some aqua-regia dropped 
from a broken phial standing just above -it, and 
Drehhel’s purple liquid was converted into a beau- 
tiful scarlet one. How this came to pass, puzzled 
him not a little, but he ascertained that the aquiiT. 
regia had dissolved some of the tin of the windoiv- 
frame on its way to the cochineal. Telling this to 
his son-in-law, Kuffelar, a dyer at Leyden, the, 
latter turned the infonnatiort to such good account, . 
that ‘Kuffelar’s Colour,’ as it was called, proved, a: 
little gold mine to its godfather, Be.okmann says ; 

‘ Through the means of Colbert, one of the Gobelins 
learned the process used for preparing the : German 
scarlet dye from one Ghiok, and the Parisian scarlet 
dye soon rose into so gi'eat repute,' that the popu- 
lace imagined that Gobelin had acquired Ins art 
from the devil’ — all because Drebbel chose to make : . 
use of a broken bottle. Mrs East, the wife of, 
an English papermaker, is said to have been the 
first producer of blue-tinted writing-paper. Going 
among the vats while the workmen were away for 
their dinner-hour, she let a blue hag faU into one 
of them, and horrified at the mischief she liad. done,, 
said not a word about the matter. The spoiled ' 
paper was hidden away in , his warehouse by the. 
angry papennaker for four years ; :then he sent it 
tolfiS:iiondon agent to he sold for what it would 
fetch. The novelty was admired, and the agent not 
only sold the whole stock of blue paper at u high, 
price, but asked for more. Then Mrs Ea-st unbo- 
somed herself, claiming a new cloak as the reward - 
of her fortunate carelessness ; and her husband was: 
enabled for a while to reap a rich harVe,.st, until 
the demand became so great, that other, makers , 
devised means for the same end, and manufactured 
blue paper as a matter of course. Even these now.; 
necessary utilities, envelopes, origiirated acoident- 
ally. ' A.'Brigbton stationer took a faney for dres.s-: 
ing liis window with piles of writing-paper,.: rieing;: ; 
gradually from the largest to the smallest size iu 
use, and to finish his pyramids off nicely, he cut 
cards to bring them to a point. Taking these cards 
for diminutive note-paper, lady custmneis weic 
continually wanting some of * that dear little paper,’ 
and the stationer lound.it ad vantageDas;tO:out.som,e . 
paper to the desired pattern. But then there was 
no space for addressijig the nctelets when they 
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%vere foklecT ; and after much cogitation, he in-^a year, from, the land; lie had so nearly giveii 
vented the envelope, which he cut with the aid up. Mr Coiitts was indebted for his success as a 
of metal plates made for the purpose. The sale hanker to it coming accidentally to his ears, just : 
increased so rapidly, that he was unable to produce soon after lie began business, that a certain London 
' his envelopes fast enough ; so ha connuissioned, a bank had refused a noble customer the loan of ten 
dozen houses to make them for him, and thus , set thousand pounds. Mr Gantts immediately wrote 
coin" ah important branch of the manufacturing to the nobleman, asking him to favour him with a 
Sationery trade. call, and when he colled, oifered to lend him the j 

At the time of the Inst war between England and desired sum. , 

France, a brig, commanded, by:an American, was ‘But I can give you no security,’ said tbs peer, 
captured off Sah. Domingo by the Span-oio cutter, , ‘Your lordship’s note of hand will suffice,’ was 
under the belief she was sailing under false colours, the response. The offer was closed with ; and the 
or at aiiyrate carried enemy’s goods. The Adnii- borrower departing with five thousand pounds, left 
ralty court at Port Ebyal found the ship’s papers the rest upon deposit, The story soon , got about, 
perfectly correct ; and as the captain swore hard and and brought great aristocratic customers.^ Then it 
fast to her American nationality,^ the court decided reached the king’s ears. His Majesty desired to see 
in his : favour. The Yankee immediately com- such a liberal hanker, and was so delighted with his 
menced proceedings against the iSparraw’s com- conversation, that he ordered his account , to he 
niander, Lieutenimt Wylie, for the illegal capture, transferred to Coutts’s bank : the royal e.vample 
While the case was pending, a small tender, in had plenty of imitators, and the foundation of tlie 
charge of Midshipmun Felton, entered the port, great banker’s fortune was laid. 

: ami the young otttcer being a friend of Wylie’s, Happy accidents have so , often happened, that it 
i went on board the Epanw, and was not long before would require a volume to do full justice to the 
lie bocame acquainted with tlie latter’s misfortune, subject. Ere we part with it. we must cite one 
and Iiiost uue.vpectedly delighted him by declaring more ill ustiation— that of theman aiming a stone 
I' the brig was a lawful prize, and the proof forth- at a dog, and missing the animal, to hit and kill 
eouiing, ,' ft appeared tlmt the tender, cruising near his mother-imlaw: this a famous French writer 
the spot” where dhe Sparrotc’s cha,se began, sighted evidently considered the happiest , accident upon 
. ; ;a sharks which was upon deekin a very short time, record,, for, he asks confidently if the Inoky stone- 
Hearing the men employed cutting the monster up thrower had not reason to say with Mummuer r , • : 

: cry out : ‘ Stand by to receive letters, hoys ; the n tr ■ T 

postman ’s come on board 1/ Mr Fcdton went to ^ better aim than wc ! 

: see what It meant, and received a bundle of papers ; . , : j 

just taken fiom the shark’s maw. Upon examina- 

tion, these turned out to be the genuine papers ODDS AND ENDS' 

of the : brig, thrown overboard when capture was , ' 

imminent; ami they jiroved beyond any. doubt that imoji de kobbut chambeh.s’.s scbamook. : ■ 
her cargo was French. The irionds hastened to , t- t. /^ t i 

, Kingston ; but the news had travelled on before roTanE Bbtrospect, — One_ day, a suyect, 
them, and the American skipper had disappeared, suggested to me by Leigh Hunt — ^the bar- 
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posse^j'-pd of a miiiB of woalth, whiuh may be drawn 
‘ upon at pleasure. A worthy dergymati of my ac- 
I nuftintanoe telk me that if he were to give to all the 
! deiiiands made on him, nothing wmrld be left to 
; himself. Is not this loose practice of asking money 
from aE and sundry something indefensible '? In 
hondon, Edinburgh, Glasgow,; Liverpool, and other 
kige centres of popnhitionj the system has become 
intolerable. Albert Smith, the novelist, has been 
so annoyed with the demands on him, that he has 
framed a reply m print, which he sends to appli- 
. cAMtst Here, it is : ‘ Mr Albert Smith regrets that 
in oonseiiuence of the increasing ajrplioatioiia to Mm 
for loans; subscriptions, and money generally, he 

must refuse Mr ^“s application.’ [We copy this 

from the Scrap-book, under date June 18, 1853, since 
which time the system of begging money by whole- 
sale, far : e.vceeding the old-]a.«hioned practice of 
street mendicancy, ‘has become an imposing modern 
institution.]: 

Adveusitt. — The ‘school of adversity,’ as it is 
called, may have some of the good cjualitiea com- 
monly ascribed to it ; hut it is far from meriting 
an unmitigated eulogium. Early discipline to 
• inculcatehabits of economy and indnstiy is invalu- 
able for cliastening the character, and insuring 
.success in many social departments ; hut years of 
pinching poverty; and neglect, with- nothing but 
:hope to .cheer, will often he found to have sad 
effects in rousing and producing an ungeninl spirit. 
In those who; to e.tternal appearance, acted well in 
>their depressed days, and manfully fought the good 
fieht, may sometlnfea he traced an exacerbated spirit, 
.which even good fortune fails to assuage. : Great 
pliabEity, good-nature, and magnanimity of ohar- 
. aeter, are required to get fully over pungent recol- 
lections of unmerited contumely and suffering. 


MYSTERIOUS CHAXGES IX CLIMATE. 

. Tub climate of any particular' country is not per- 
sistently the same through a long series of years. 
It is liable to be affected by agricviltural operations, 
drainage, change of ocean-currents, and other cir- 
cumstances. From whatever cause, the climate of 
Great Britain is olianging. The most noticeable 
fact is, that while the winters are less severe, and 
.the summers not so intensely hot, as formerly,, 
-there has crept in what may be called a jumbledf 
weather throughout the year. We have cold when 
-we.shouH c-xpect heat; and warmth when we had 
every reasota to look for snow. Meteorologists, 
who profess; to speak: scientifically, fail to enligiiten 
us on the canse or causes of these phenomena. It 
: cannot be said :tbat| as regards the culture of graiu- 
. erapSj Ors tho:' rearing of cattle, -sheep, and other 
marketable animals, there has been any I'alling-olf. 
In these depurtmeutB of aftairs, and we may add 
in forest-tree culture, 'there has rather been an 
improvement than otherwise. Chapgo of climate 
has been more specially demonstrated in the case 
of fruit, the crops of which are exceedingly liable to 
he damaged by unseasonable frost. Chance frosts 
in the later spring mouths are the terror of gar- 
deners, and unfortunately the destruolion so Caused 
is becoming so serious in many places, that some 
kinds of well-known fmit are no longer worth cul- 
tivating. Better, it is thought, import fruit,, than 
try to rear it. 

A pai'agraph has been going the round of the 


newspapers, regarding this mysterious . change of 
climiite as . concerns Scotland. ‘At a recent meet- 
ing of the Botanical .Society, Mr M'Xab read a 
..paper on “ Further Evidences of Olimatal Changes 
m Scotland,” and mentioned that several old. Scotoli 
gardeners, as wmll as amateur cultivators, con- 
cumd vvith lii.s opinion, that .many varieties of 
fruit now cultivated in that country were by no 
means equal to what they were from thirty to fifty 
yeans ago. Eihstou pippins and nonpareil apples 
are alleged to be inferior in size and flavour as well 
as number to the specimens formerly seen. The jar- 
gonelle pear, once extensively gro wn and thoroughly 
ripened on standard trees in various districts of 
Scotland, is nosv exceedingly scarce. :The famous 
“ Carse of Gowrie” orchards, whioh. half a century 
ago were so remunerative, and in W'hich seventy- 
varieties of apples, and thirty-six varieties of pears, 
were cultivated as standards, still exist, but with a 
sadly diminished production of fruit. ; The Clydes- 
dale orchards are in the same, failing condition. 
The damson shews signs of becoming extinct, and 
the common black sloe and bramble-berries are in 
like manner on the decline. From the old minute-.; : 
hooks of the Caledonian IlorticultUfal Society, it 
appears that from 1810 they offered prizes for 
peaches grown on open walla withoitt the aid offire- 
flues but after 1837, these -were discontinued^ and 
the generality of the competition peaches . sent are 
grown on fined walls or in peach-houses. Similar 
painful evidence was given with regard' to cherrie.s, - 
gooseberries, and Scotch-grown ; American cran- . 
berries ; and even the filbert and hazel nuts are, ii 
is stated, not by any means so flourishing: now as ; 
formerly. From 1812 to 1826, the large -white 
poppy was cultivated in: the fteld in varioifs parts 
of Scotland, for the making of opimn ; and about 
fifty years ago tobacco was frequently grown in^ 
certain districts. Allis changed or changing now, 
although several winters of late years have been 
remarkable for their niEdness, and proved most 
favourable for flowering-plants. . The Scotch, how- 
ever, cannot feed on flowers, and are much to be 
pitied under the calamity . with which they are 
threatened of being dependent on onr English , 
greengrocers and fruiterers for their supplies of- 
fruit.’ It is to he iioped that these remarks -will 
evoke, more attention to the subject than it has 
hitherto received. 


: A SK.ET.CH AT EVENIXa 

To cast-ward, wli ere a nionntabi channel fills .. ‘ 

With .whitest foam refreshing to the eye, ’ 
Ileuading, rising, hills are piled ou hills 
. ' Far back against, far up Into, the shy. 

And from tlieir bases, broadening towards the west— • 

: Far widening out e’en to the closing day, 

■;.>A ohaiupaign fine as e’er by foot was prest 
Stretches with one wide sweep away, away. 

’Tis early eve, and o’er this region grand 
, Grandly the roseate sunset radiance streams 
From, out the elond-hnrred west . Stray breezes hiaiid 
Have birth, blow past, and die j and Nature seems, 
Hew in this region at this hour sublime, 

Favoured of earth and heaven, of fete and time. 
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by the natives \vas prohibited uncler aereie penal- 
THE BLACK WATCH. ties. To enforce this and other obUgationa, six 

The ' pnbliC : interest lately taken in. the achieve- companies of loyal Highlanders, each with a 
ments of the 42d Regiment, popularly known as captain or. captain-lieutenant, were raised in 1730,: 
the Black Watch, is no new manifestation. It has principally from the clans Campbell, Grant, Mmiro, 
occurred on various occasions ever since this gal- and Fraser. Forming no regular regiment, these 
lant military body came into existence, about a companies acted independently, much in tbe 
hundred and thirty-four years ago. Most British manner of gucrriUa forces — dashing from point to 
regiments of the line have a story. Each is in a point among the mountains, and stamping out 
sense a corporation, with its own uniform, its own attempts at depredation and insurrection. The 
"emblematic devices, its own carefuUy preserved privates iiv this irregular body of foot-soldierS were 
traditions ; wherefore, from generation to genera- mostly sons of land-proprietors, or higher class of 
tion, amidst innumerable vicissitudes and danger.?, farmers — ^men who felt themselves responsible for- 
there prevails tbe same hereditary esprit de corps, their conduct to honoitrahle families, as well as to 
Ope regiment is proud of having gained renown in the country, for which they cherished a devoted 
India, another in Egypt, another in Spain or the affection. :As care had been taken in their selec- 
Netheiiands, and BO on. Even the small matter of tion, they were generally tall and handsome men,, 
'faeings’: is a thing of no little concern. The with a gentlemanly bearing. Many of them had 
colours of tbe cuffs and collars usually date back gillies, or servants, to attend them in thair quartets, 
to the origin of the -regiment, and are traceable to and upon the march, to carry theirprovisionSjbag^- 
the taste or family livery of tlie - first colonel who gage, and firelocks. One of the coveted advantages 
embodied the corps and initiated it in its duties, of the service was to be entitled to bear arms and 
Alb this gives a peculiar character to the com- indulge in the ancient dress of the country. Their : 
ponent parts of theBritish army. The regiments, uniform consisted so much of the black, blue, and , 
while -acting together as a whole, respectively green tartan as to give them a sombre appearance,: 
preserve their individuality and legendary honours ; whence, in reference to their special duties, and in 
are'not classed indistinguishahly, as is the practice contradistinction . to tbe regular troops, who were 
among continental forces. clothed entirely in red, they became known as: the: 

In this way, our regiments are for the most SlciekWaieh \ ; 

part living memorials of moving events in history. Matters : so continued till 1739,wheni to meet: 
Brought into being on some national emergency, fresh exigencies, George II. authorised the forma- : 
they tell:us:of:the past. In the Oameronians, or tion of a Highland regiment of ten companies, 
aeth Regiments: we:, are reminded of the body of incorporating the six companies of the - Black- 
active young Covenanters, raised in April 1689, to Watch, with John Earl of Crawford and Ijindsay 
the Revolution Settlement, and who, each as colonel The first muster of the reorganised 
man with a Bible in his knapsack, fought with such body took place in May 1740, near Aberfeldy, in 
indomitable courage at Hunkeld os. to rout tbe Perthshire! the regiment being recorded as the' 
•Jacobite'foree "which had been temporarily victoria 43d, but subsequently the number;, ,waa.: ohanMd:,: 
oas at BalUeorankie. Similarly, tbe Black Watch to the 42d, and such it has remained. An effective 
awakensreminisoenoesof the state of the Highlands improvement was made in the garb. Instead of 
in the early years of last century, when old /clan- tbe dark tartan, the rmiform was a scarlet jacket 
ship turbulence and tbe levying of black-maol still and , waistcoat, with buff facings and white lace, 
vexed peaceably disposed neighbours, and gave with a tartan plaid twelve yards in length plaited 
some concern to the government of George I. round the body.; the lower part answering as a 
WithaviewtoinsuringpeacejthecaiTyingofarms kilt, and the upper part attadlied to the left 
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shoxilAer, tat ready to be wrapped round the 
. shoulders and firelock in rainy weather, and use- 
ful as a blanket -VYheE bivouacking in the .field at 
night, The plaid Yvas kept tight to the body , by 
a belt, on. Yvlrich were hung a. pair of pistols and 
a dirk, by those who chose to wear these weapons. 
Besides a musket and bayonet, each inau had fi 
large basket-hilted hroadswoi-d, suspended by a 
belt of black leather. Some carried targets, as was 
thefashion of their country. The cap was a woollen 
blue bonnet, with a border arranged in small 
squares of white, red, and green, to repmble, as 
is said, the fess chequd of the House of Stewart, 
with a graceful tuft of feathers. Such were the., 
usual equipments of the regiment when on duty. 
Eor convenience, when in barracks, the plaid was 
laid aside, : and the fdlibeg, or little kilt, was 
: worn— a piece "of dress which, being of compara- 
tively modern invention, can scarcely be said to 
belong to the .* garh of old Gaul.’ Only one point, 
but a very important one, remains to be noticed. 
This was the set, or pattern of the tartan. While 
the companies acted independently, each com- 
mander had the tartan of his own, clan. .When 
. otoboffied, no clan having a superior claim to offer 
a: uniform plaid to the whole, and Lord Gmwford, 
the colonel,' being a Lowlander, a new pattern was 
,a8ai»ned, which has. ever since heen lmbwn as 
the 42d or Black Watch tartan. Lord Gtowford 
remained hut, a short time commander. On re- 
moval to the Life Guards, Brigadier-general Lord 
Sempill was , appointed oolonab To which of the 
two, or if to either, the facings of . the regiment 
are due, We have not seen stated. 

JTo meople are more tractable and. orderly than 
the Highlander, 9 when trusted, treated Inndly, 
and with a proper regard to justice. ‘The spirit 
of a Highland soldier,’ as is observed by General 
Stewart, to whose painstaking work we are indebted 
for many of these particulars, ‘revolts at any im- 
neoeasaty severity ; though he may he led to the 
mouth of a cannon. if: properly directed, and will 
die rather than be unfaithful to his trust.. But, 
if instead of leading, his officers attempt to drive 
him, ho may fail in the discharge of the most 
common duties.’ In short, the Highland soldier 
must not he treatail as an imbecile,, hut ah a man 
of intelligence and honour, who requires ho: forcing 
to lead.rnim to victory. Brought in face of the 
enemyi he know's what to do, and the duties of an 
officer: may be said to cease. Want of a knowledge 
of these onaracteristics, led the government at the 
time: we speak, of,- and more recently, into some 
seriffus .errors, :: Highland regiments who: ivould 
; have iot^ht to the death if treated with; any degree 
of -discretion, were on: sovetal . occasions brought 
in,to:. a oondition of mutiny by sheer mismana«e- 
meak iSomething ; of this sort occurred with tlxe 
Black Watch in its newly embodied form. Erom 
anything Said to the regiment, the 'notion enter- 
tained was, that it was to remain essentially a 
drfenslve local foree,' The men enlisted on that 
understanding. > Hence, there arose an unhappy 
cident. la 1743, the reguuenti, a hlile against; : 
! wiE, Was mqrehed to London, and. whfle there, 

8j rumotu: was oiroalated that it was 'toi he dent 
Indign ant at what was deemed a . breach. 

»?i4' -virtrl^ Tirt •nmvfetiln-wflfia' 


ey wore induced to ipturp to the 
ere a few esatoplea ■wC^ made, to 


maintain discipline ; and ever afterwards, through 
judicious management, no regiment fulfilled its 
duties taore faithfiilly, or .with greater gcZai, iu any 
part of the world. . ■ ‘ 

The first scene of its foreign exploits was in 
Flanders, to which, under the ‘name of Senipill’s 
Highlanders, the regiment was da.spatolied to take 
pat in the war with France, which began in 1744, 
and closed in 1748. . It arrived too late for the 
battle of Dettingen, and being for a time 'quartered 
in Flanders, its behaviour gave the highest satisfac- 
tion. The men gained the good., opinion of the 
inhabitants, who expressed their anxious desire to 
have a 'Highland soldier quartered in each of their 
houses, ‘as these men were not only quiet, kind, 
and domestic, hut served : as a protectjion against' 
the rudeness of others,’ Whffe abroad, Lord Sem-. 
pill was appointed to the 25tli, being succeeded 
by Lord John Murray, son of the Duke of Atlioll. 
■Under the name of Murray’s Highlanders, tlio regi- 
ment distinguished itself at the battle of .Fonteuoy, . 
April 30, 1746. It was a bad business There 
was a failure on the part of the Dutch allies, and : 
Marshal Saxe gained a victory over the , Duke of 
Oumberland, brother of George HI. According to 
the CiiUoden Papers, Murray’s Highlanders were 
‘the only regiment thab_could be. kept to its dnty,’ 
On this memorable occasion, tiip regiment was coin- ’ 
mandedby Lieutenant-colonel Sir Bobert ; Muiiro: . 
of Fouhs, chief of his name and clan. The chap- 
lain of the regiment was Mr Adam Ferguson, after- 
wards a professor in the university of Edinburgh, 
and father of Sir Adam, the life-long friend of Sir 
Walter Scott. It is mentioned that ivhen the; legL 
ment was taking its ground on the morning pf 'thb . 
battle, Sir Bobert Munro perceived the Ohaplain: in 
the ranks, and with a friendly oautioh,; told him '. : 
there was no necessity to expose himself to danger, ; 
and that he ought to be out of the line of fire.: Mp: ; 
Ferguson thanked Sir Bobert for his frishdly ,: 
advice, but added that he had a duty which he iyas: 
imperiously . called upon to perform. Accordingly, 
he oontinued with the regiment during the whole . 
of the action, in the hottest of the &e, praying with 
the dying, attending to the wounded, . .directing 
them to be carried to a place of safety;; oiroum- / 
stances which greatly endeared him to all members . 
of the corps. The deeds of daring were remarkable, . : 
One of the Highlanders, ' named Campbell, IdUed 
nine Frenchmen with his broadsword, and : while 
aiming a blow at a tenth; had his arm carried away 
by a cannon-ball.. The Duke; of Cumberland,: who 
saw him droih nominated him a lieutenant on the : ; 
spot; hk portrait was engraved, .and there was 
scarcely a viUag'e throughout England but had.tha 
waUs of its cottages, decorated .with the representa-:; : 
tion of this warlike Celt, 

We have not space to follow the Black Watch 
through its momentous history. Becalled from 
the Continent, it was engaged in several battles to 
suppress the BehaHion of 1746. Next, it found 
some work during the Seven Years’ War, begin- 
ning ■with Tieonderoga, on Lake Champlain, ih 
1760, in which war it lost altogether twenty-seven 
offioers and three hundred and eighty-four r«ilc 
tad file, Dressed hy the united forces of France 
and Spain, and by the hostilities of Hyder,Ali in 
India, the government (now fully aliva to the value 
of Highland* soldiers) added a second batallion to 
the 424 regiment, whioh was embodied at Pmth, 

, Th' Ijhe hapless American war, the regiment 
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performed prodigies of yalour in fourteen battles punity), along with names of places commemorative 
and sMrmisbes, the last of thorn at Yorktorvn, in of transactions to -whioli Ave have imperfectly 
Virginia, in 1781, when the colonies Avero given up referred — Egyp^ Corunna, Enentes d-’Qnor, 
as lost. Pity it is that, by tlie blundering policy of Pyrenees,' Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Toiiloirse, Penin- 
;tlie period, the bravery of these Higblanders was so siila, Waterloo, Alma, Sevastopol, LucfaroAV:; and 
grievously inisexpended ! Then came the French to these will noAV properly be added Ashantee, for 
Eevolutionary wiu’, in which, from its commence- iio-where was the fearless steadiness, bravery, and 
inent in 1798 till its close in 1814, tbe 42d fought sense of responsibility of the Blade Watch more 
in seventeen battles. Some of its heaviest affairs clearly or more gratifyingly demonstrated. > 
were in Egypt, to check the unwarrantable W. C. 

encroaclunents of Bonaparte. Iletnrning home . : ^ ^ 

covered Avith glory, and numbers of tlie men Avitb .pjjj, WISHED-FOE S AW-MIEL. 
the loss of an eye, fi'om tbe glare and sand of the 

desert, the regiment Avas received Avitli enthusiasm Isf one of my angling excursions, I Avent, by the 
at several public entertainments. Hot long after- advice of my knowing friend Nibbs, to try tbe 
wards, it Avns employed in the Peninsular cam- small river Toft, which runs through a pretty bit 
paigns, fighting battle after battle, at OMunna, gf country, and has on its banks .the village, or 
faalamanoa, Burgos, &o. In this protracted French properly hamlet of Whortlo, Avhefe I took up 

Avar, the Black Watch lost more men in killed and rerf ilmicp Tiie -nlacp Incl no iim but that did 
Avoimded than its original numerical force, and “7 residence. 1 be place had no inn, but tliat did 

only kept the field by recruiting. With scarcely a m^ter. Anglers are not paTti|ular as tplodg-, 
breathing-time, ensued the battles of Qnatre Bras i^gs. The cottage Avhioh gave me shelter Avas clean 
and WaterlfiO, in June 181B, and here there Avere and comfortable enough ; Mrs WiUiLams, aniotherly 
fresh laurels and feesh losses. Again returning dame, had good store of sweet linen, and made 
home, there' was a repetition of enthusiastic recep- capital bread. There Avas a difficulty about 
tions and public banquets. butcher-meat ; but sides of bacon AA'ere suspended 

From the close of that terrifle struggle AAdth all over the kitchen ceiling, eggs Avero reckoned 
Bonaparte until the Crimean war, the 42d Avas by the dozen, cliickens and ducks Avere ohuckling; 
occupied much in the manner of other troops, mid quacking all around, excellent vegeta:ble3 greAV 
sometimes at home, sometimes in distant posses- in the garden; and for fish, in my opinion,, small 
sibus: In the Crimean affair, they had some river-trout are almost as nice . to eat as to catch,, 
arduous work at Alma and Sevastopol— 1854-5. Avhich is saying a great deal. v ’. i’ 

Their next operations were in India, to aid in I took alctter feom Nibhs, and Avas mstallfid, m 
quelling the Mutiny of 1867. There, , as is Avell his accustomed quarters, for I: found that he was. 
remembered, tbe regiment displayed extraordinary in tbe habit of running doAva for a feAV. days when- 
"endurance and gallantry in the capture of Luck- ever , business permitted him,_ and several books, 
now and rescue of 'imhappy prisoners. Unwillingly arranged on the shelf of the sitting-room had his 
passing over a record oi deeds Avhich might fill a name in them. . I feared at first that I was tiirning,. 
volume,. Ave arrive at the latest achievements of the : the couple out of their parloirr, but they assured 
■Black Watch, in the Ashantee war, in the early me that: they pnly_usecl it on gKtnd occasions, and 
part of the present year. This African campaign, lived, hahitnally in the Idtohen. My, bedroom 
undertaken to compel the king of Ashantee to -was over the sitting-room; _ and from the ffittioe 
refrain from molesting tribes on the coast Avho AvindoAV, framed Avith jessamine and roses, -I could , 
claimed British protection, Avas conducted with see the little river as it ran babbling and sparkling 
consummate skill by 'Sir Garnet Wolseley. The by. There Avas only one drawback, which wasrihe; 
forces were not jiumerous. Among them was only close jiroximity of the workshop, hi which either 
a portion ' Of the 42d, commanded by Colonel my host or his workman was constantly slmipeiinig 
Macleod. .Eiioountering a pestilential climate, and a saiv ; but, even this AVas not an unimxed e'vil, for 
a Avily and treacherous foe concealed in douse it conduced to that eply, rising lyhioh, is . so :great a 
forests, through which pathways had to be exca- point in the angler’s &vour. ,v, . . 

vated, the difficulties of the expedition Avere Nibbs had saiil ‘old Peter Wnhnras,., and 
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pleaty to do at the period of niy visit, lie ivaa evi- ward, nut wismng to sue w an interest. , 

Wly glad enough of the -excuse for acting as my ‘Yes, he writes now and then, not often. Why 
cicerone to throw aside the plane for the rod for .should he? He knows my wishes, and is deter- 

an hour or so sand he generally managed to accom- mined to have his own way.’ , 

panyihe a little way up or down the stream either ‘You are hard upon him, Peter,’ said Mrs 

m the morning or the evening. And it was lucky Williams. ‘ Young people have their way to make 

: for me he did BO, for it was a difficult piece of water in the world.’ : , - 

to fish, hut he knew every inch of it. Without his . ‘I know that, old woman ; hut he might have 
aid, and using" the ordinary flies, I should soon made it lierc.’_ ; : 

have quitted the neighhourhood in disgust. Aa it ‘ You see, sir, he is uncommon clever at carving, 
wasj I had capital sport. and that sort of work fetches a high piice: just 

And what was equally pleasant, when I came now; it’s the fashion, where they are doing up 
home, I had.snch a good welcome. It is a very great old churches and the like; that’s what tempted 
addition to the enjoyment of the amateur flshet- the lad away.’ 

mftn to display his spoils before a sympathetic gaze, ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘he felt that his talent; was 
■ttiid Peter Williams met me with the eagerness of being wasted in a place where he had no particular 
a child expeotang a new toy.: I durst not have object upon which to exercise it.’ 

= brought home an under-sized fish ; it would have ‘ Maybe, sir ; hut he knew that I had set my 
hiirt his feelings.^ He admired any trout larger heart on the saw-mill all my life, and that I could 
than the average, aa. though he had never seen not work it, if I got it, now without Ms help ; he 
"such a thing hefore ; weighed it, measured it, and understood well enough, tooj that it would he a 
wanted to know exactly , where , and how it was better husmess for himself than workingibr wages, 
captured. Mrs Williams was equally frank and however high they may he, and a nice ; retirement 
friendly ; and when 1 found that . I should he for me in my old age. But that is just: it, :I 
welcome, I proposed to come and smoke my pipe expect ; he did not fancy having for partner: an 
with tho couple in the kitchen of an evening, old father, who might soon he getting : past hia 
They soon grew chatty and communicative, and I work,, though there is no sign of that about me at 
learned thkt they had a sorrow. present, thank Heaven!’ 

It was on the tliird occasion of my passing the ‘All I’ said I, ‘you were thinking of- setting 
evening in their company that I asked whether up a saw-mill? It certainly ought to he a good 
Hackle always came alone, and if he never brought place for one,’ 

a friend with him. It ought, and it is, sir,’ replied Peter Williams, 

‘JTevarj Sir,’ replied Mrs Williams emphatically, growing excited. And then he entered into many. 
*1 don’t know where he could be put up.’. lengthened particulars, of which this is the sum. 

‘ Why,’ said I, ‘ you have, another bedroom at The saw-mill was an existing institution, at present 
the hack of mine ; the- door was open when i came in tho possession of a Mr Tankard, better known 
down to dinner, and it looked very comfortably as Drunken Tommy, who was willing to cede his 
-furnished. Gould yon not put a second visitor lease, good-ivill, and- fl.xtures for one hundred 
there?’ , - pounds, and would probably take eighty* Thaii 

Ml’S Wdliams knitted more quickly at the sock sounds an absurd trifle to give for a saw-mill, but 
:8h8 Wa8:maMng,aiidofieredno reply:; 'her husband you must remember that the Toft is - a very little 
.pufifed hard at his pipe. I saw that I had touched stream, and its water-power quite ; Iiilliputian. 
-en:*® painful subject,, but could not- immediately Drunken Tommy did not make much of an income 
tmm, to another, so there was an awkward pause, after he had paid his rent. ^ But then -he.’ confined' 
:;::‘You::seej.- sir,’ said Peter nt last, knocking out himself strictly to the sawing of trees -into planks/ 
.hisi ashes,- ‘ the: old -woraan would, not. have that and was indolent about tliat.- An active; intelligent, - 
.room; oBcnpiecl .-on any -account,. because it was well-educated man, who combined the carpentering 
;Jtohnls,::and she :is always expecting John to come business, or rather made the saw-mill subservient: 
bsok. I know better, but mothers never stop to it, might expect a very different result. And 1 
hoping.’*^ _ , could see that this was only part of Mr Williams’ 

<1 don't hope,’_said Ms wife, taking 'off her belief as to the advantages to ha derived from Ms 
spectacles and -wiping her yds. ‘ I am certain sure pet project, and that he dreamed ambitions dreams 
that my boy will come hack -to see us, if it is only of becoming a timher-merohant. And to ihink 
for a feiiv dfffs, and then, when he finds everything that fortune, in a small Way, was to he missed for 
just aa he left it, mayW ha wiU.'stop femger.! , , , , want of a hundred pounds I 
‘Very likely,’ said. I. .‘It-woifid, never do, > I see, Oould ha not have borrowed that sum? i Ay, 
to have lodgers.’ . . he could; but that was where he and his son 
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but in coolness, oonsklering that John was an only- 
child, and had lived on terms of perfect affection 
with his parents up to that date. Nor could it he 
said that he left them capriciously, without good 
reasons ; for having sent a specimen of carving to 
a famous firm, who were engaged in restoring a 
cathedral, he. received an offer of employment, the 
terras of which might well dazzle a young country 
artificer. This happened three years before, and 
they had not seen him since. At first, his letters 
had been very regular, but gradually thejr grew 
less so, and now they had not heard from him for 
nearly three months. 

I did not learn all this at one interview, for the 
couple interrupted one another, and confused the 
account, in addition to which, they persisted in 
-assuming that I had a certain amount, of previous 
Itnowledge, which I did not possess. However, 
when the ice was once broken, they often reverted 
to the , subject of their self-willed son, and by 
degrees I got a oonneeted narrative. 

: .1 had originally : intended to limit my stay at 
Whortle to a week ; but the quiet homeliness of 
the place , suited me so exactly, that a fortnight 
slipped hy alniost before I was aware. I was not 
fishing, all the time ; there were two days of east 
wind, and three of unceasing rain, which, with a 
couple of Sundays, reduced my actual period of 
sport one half Still I vras not dull, for, as a rule, 
no man, is so happy in his own society as the 
angler. But ,I made the tmfavourahle weather 
wmoh had intervened an excuse for allowing my- 
self one -week more, at the -expiration of which I 
determined that I must leave, lest I should he 
. keeping Nibbs Out of his favourite haunt. 

- On the last Q-vening btit one, I hooked the largest 
fish: T had , yet raised. As, .Nibbs , had told me, 
the Toft , -was ,'a difiioixlt river , to .fish,, in con- 
sequence of the bushes which fringed the banks on 
each side,. These concealed you, indeed, so that you 
could only throw a very short line; and when you 
hooked a'trout,, the method of securing him was. to 
wind up till he was only- about four feet from the 
top of the rod, and. then lift him out clear of the 
houghs; But on the present occasion I could not 
do this, the , fish being; of a weight which would 
have, smashed either rod ; or line to aoertainty; 
and Peter- was not there to assist me. So I played 
the trout, following ; him gently down the stream, 
and looking out for a clear spot to land him at. 

' Fortunately (I mean for me), he was very firmly 
■hooked.': 

-‘Xott have got a good one, sir,’ said a voice— not 
: Peteris-^at iny-elbow. ; 

■ ; (Ay, M replied ; ‘if, I only knew how to get 
him out of the water.’ 

- : I think I can help you,’ Bilid he. , 

‘ I have no landing-net,’ 

‘ Never mind ; I can get down to the water’s edge 
through that hush ; play him up to me, and 1 will 
slip my cap under him.’ , ' - , 

This was, effected ; and in less than a minute the 
speckled beauty was leaping before us in the grass. 

. ‘ There are not many of his size in this stream,’ 
, said my friend in need. ‘ I doubt whether my 
father ever took a heavier out of it.' 

I looked at him ; he was a handsome young 
man, with a broad forehead, bright gray eyes, and 
' a rather massive jaw. 

‘Is your name WiUla-ms?' I asked, rather 

abruptly. 


‘ Yea,’ .said he, looking tip, surprised. 

‘ I am lodging at your .father’s house,’ I explained. 

‘ All well ?’ he asked. 

‘Quite.’ 

‘And I am anxious to ses them/ so l.xvill say 
good-day for the pnesent, sir,’ and he strode off 
with an elastic step. 

I delayed my return beyond my usual dinner- 
time, and stole into the house somewhat sheepishly ; 
a great joy is almost as sacred as a great; sorrow. 
When Mrs Williams brought me my ''food, I made 
a sort of half apology for taking her away from her 
son, and hoped his visit would be a long one. 

‘Life-long, I hope, sir,’ she replied, fairly laugh- 
ing with dehght, ‘ He has been getting three pounds 
a week great part of the time, and has saved 
enough money to buy the saw-mill. That was 
why lie left us, because he lorew -that his father 
would never be happy unless he had his fancy. 
But he would not tell ris what he was up to at 
first, because he was not sure of succeeding, and 
feared disappointing us. And later, when ;rt vvos : 
all right, he could not deny himself the- pleasure 
of a surprise.’ 

I have had a week on the Toft quite lately.. 
Drunken Tommy has ceded the mill to Williams 
and Son, who have improved the business oon-r 
siderably ahoady. I had several chats with both,, 
and found that each retained his original opinjon. 

‘John is a very good lad,' said Peter; ‘first-rate;; 
there is no better in England. But he cannot ^see , 
that those three years have been so much -timp--, 
lost. We could have repaid; the hundred pounds ,; 
principal and interest at .the, endnf the.flrst year,’,; - ■ 

‘I'll never start on borrowed : money .while I , 
can earn a crust, though, the; chance, be ever., so,: 
tempting,’ -said John. . ‘The interest,: eats rip your ; 
profitj and that breaks your heart.: . And ;£hen,, if 
you go ill, or have a turn of bad luck, where , are, , 
you ? , We ’ve got the saw-mill, and the, comfort of: 
knowing that we have never been ia debt,, or nwed,.- 
it to, the favour of any one.’ - 

EXOTIC ENaLIS.H. 

Eib't-? years ago, ‘Here they spike the; English !',; 
was an announcement to be seen in many a Parisian 
shop-window. How they did;: < spike’- it may. he 
guessed from the manner ;in,which , they wrote it, , 
sundry specimens of the Gallic-English current in 
Paris in 1823 being;, preserved in the pages of the 
Mirror of that year. M. Oliveiythe Hondin of the 
day, promised, in Ms hills, to perform. ‘an infinity , 
of- Legerdemains , -worthy to excite the curiosity of- 
spectators ;’ :such as,: ‘ the cut and burnt haadker- ; 
ohieves -who shall take up their primitive fomsp;: 
the watch: thrown up et nailed against the wall by - 
a pistol-shot, the enchanted glass wine, the hand-' 
:som6-Eliaina in her trunok and some ‘ low; -antoi 
■matona -who will dance up on a rope and sail 
do the most difficul tricks ; ’ ooncliiding with a 
Pantasmagory disposed in a manner as not to 
frighten the ladies. At a restaurant in- th0;Balais-:s: 
Eoyal, ‘ Macaroni not baked sooner ready ’ was to 
be obtained; and a hairdresser in the Eus Bt* 
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fashion.’ The proprietor of the Monlesquieh Baths 
issued -a card notifying all- it might --oonoera; -‘As., , 
for- the brothes,,lig;Uid,;or any breakfast, and, in one 
word, all other things relatives to the service of the 
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Tjathes, the Eeraoiia will bo so good to direct 
themselves to the servant bathps, who will satisiy 
them, with the greatest attention," The piiblic is 
invited not to search to displace the sucketa and 
the swan necks, in order to forbear the accidents 
Which may result of is, in not calling the servant 
bathers to his aid. The servant ; hathers, m con- 
. sennence of having, no wages, desire the hathers do 
not forget them.’ .The last claiwe ie plain English 
enough. Those who desired clean linen m wcU, 
as clean .skins, might command tlio services of 
“Madame .Oaiiraiz—-' washerwoman and washes 
emliroideries, laeo, gazes, silk-stoeldngs, also house- 
hold’s furniture’s in linen table cloths, napkins, 
and calenders till at, one’s desire; she will: also 
charge herself of the entertaining the works that is 
to be done to all sorts of linen for the body, and 
will be exactly. delivered at one’s de.sire.’ 

It may be doubted whether the Erenchraeii of 
to-day am capable of expressing theii’ ideas in much 
better English than were their fatheia and grand- 
father.? ; indeed they seem to have still odder 
nodonB as to what is good English, No examjjle 
given above -is worse than ‘sworkshops are moved 
by eteam/. or ‘hot, cold, and shewer bats on the 
premmioses 5 ' not.one is so bad as ‘Thases prices 
• itevnot ervalnable wen they vegetable erres news,’ 
'intended for, ‘These prices do not hold good when 
: the vegetables m'e, out , of season and not one is 
BO unintelligible as ‘Delaponte, proprietor of the 
Sole a Rubans, said the endless saw, fit to the 
sawing of the madriers, planlcs thin, hoards, angar, 
&o ’ or ‘ articulation without swipe mysterions 
words of praise applied to a weighing-machine. 
A certain new-l'asmoned inlcstand may possibly be 
an article no gentlcmsui’s librafy should be without, 
■bnt wo learn little of its merits by' being told, 
-‘ People wishes to sell out at very good condition 
tliis patent right, which would offer much profit 
to those who would try to value it;’ nor should 
we be .inclined to speculate in a patent bathing- 
girdle so artfully combined that ‘the person, the 
bathing-tub, and the machine are foimiDg one 




more lucid instruotiona -(diaii these ; .Roll the string 
: in the pulley and draw ; put the mother top, which 
is then in motion, on the little ones which are 
scattered about purposely one after the other; it is 
swffloient, for, putting them in movement ; count 
- imnmbets brought. The top goes in every manner 
. ' that'is washed according to the chances of positions 
s'.W.ihe-ste It is a pity one should not 

■undemtand all about this wonderful invention ; for 
ftnsth^vtradesma'a assures ns, ‘the proBferons top 
As not cmly an ,attm an agreeable pass time, 

it is also a healthy and instructive exercise, for the 
; .yeason that iit' .provokes hj, a certain nneasure a 
material and intdleetual ■anrok, the irapoitaiice 
of which way not be perceived at first sight by 
shallow minds j bnt which, nevertheless, will have 
its infinence on _the physical and mom devdop- 


0 meditated on, the. causes and.^cf® which 
'6 the most influemce on human,; orgaateilaon 
h regards both. iJo health.. and hafellfeence,’ 
wae-Robias himself could- not 'have done petthi- 
L %anish blacking-maker, an exhibitor.’at the 
neh Exhibition of 1867, issued the following 


challenge to manufacturers of boot-polish : ‘ The 
“ EirstofAndaluoia.-~Grand Manufactory of Blacking, 
oely and resinous, titled the Emperor of the Black- 
ings. Black Ink, and all colours to write , with of 
D. Joseph Qrau, Member of the National Academy 
of Great Britain, rovoarded in the Sevillan Exhibi- 
' tion of 1858, and that of London in 1862. Spain : 

' Andalucia : Seville O’donnell Street N. 34, This 
blackings is knoconad to be the most nseful for the 
conservation of the shes, for its brilliancy, solidity, ; 
permanency, flexibility, and complete disoomposition ; 
of the black animal. Mr Grau dns a present of 
L.20 sterling to the person that will , present hum a 
blaeldng in paste that -will reunite the same con- 
ditions -as the Emperor of the Blackings.’ We 
should be' glad to know the whereabouts of the 
blacking-maker’s National Academy, and a little 
information as to the nature of the black animal 
he manages to disoompo,se, would be acceptable ; 
and we should like to taste Herr .Nolzer’s ,‘ wine 
and tea stake,’ dhtinguished by its aroma, .swift . 
dissolubility, and his property to advance the 
digestion, and which doubtless ‘is extra, ordinary ; 
fitted for being taken ^vith wine, tea,, and pimoh,’ - 
partieularly it accompanied with Simon’s ‘ finest 
children biscuits,’ unless the tea-stake is itself a 
tea-cake. , 

It is nothing unusual for a man to critieise what 
he does not understand, hut only a Erenohman; 
could have the presumption to pass judgment upon 
a poet like Pope, while he could not quote a line 
of his correctly, turning, for instance, ; Be, pleased 
with nothing, if not blessed with all,’ into, ‘Be ; 
pleased with a nothing, is no blessed with all ; ’ : 
and, ‘Tis nowhere to be found, or everywhere,’ 
into, ‘Tis ne where to be found ot everivohere,’ 
Even Chateaubriand must make nonsense of ; sense 
when quoting a verse from a well-known song, and 
write— 

If the wind tempestuous blowing, , 

SUll m danger they desory, 

The guiltless heart its boon bestowing , 
Soothes them with its lolly boy. 

Chateaubriand’s blunder was absurd enough, but:: 
excusable in comparison with the mistakes, per- 
petrated by the , editor of the Nmmlle Bi^raphie 
04n^rale, who tells his readers Charles iJiekens: 
^raote ‘ Ths posthumous papers, of the Pickswicksr 
club,’ ‘Olivier Twist,’ ‘Chuzzlevil/ ‘Otoistmas 
Carrol,’ ‘Cricket on the: Earth,’ and ‘Dombay :and : 
his Son.’ 

A French count, writing to a ''friend : of : Charles : 
Young the actor, .said v ‘ Be not : sui’priz’dv;i write . 
so perfectly well in English, but : sinoe.:! am. here, , 
i speak and hear speaking, all the day English, and, 
during the nights, if i some, rats,; or mouses; trouble 
me, i tell them,GD: lon, and they obey, understanding 
perfectly my. English.^ : : - Possibly that sentence was. a : 
surprise, coming after ‘almost everyday the tuader 
is rolling upon our head with noise that should 
faint you, being as coward as a turkey.’ The 
edimt, we may be sure, never intended to oaR hts 
correspondent a cowatd. Slurther on he blunders 
into msultingalato— ‘i liave receive at this mo- 
ment a letter from Lady S— — i put my thanks at 
her feet as the post go at two o’clock. 1 have not 
time to write to lisr ladyship, bnti'wRl comply Soon 
with the liberty she gave me. Be sure that i have 
not forgot Lady S-— *— in my prayers, though not so 
0OA 04 i <mU niish indeed- Bwove the faithful 
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friondsliip that i feel for you, my dear sister-iii-law, 
since : that you were so much high than my finger.’ 
The count must surely haye been beguiled by one 
of those fuimy books issued abroad for the benefit 
: of .students desirous of becoming acquainted with 
' the .mysteries of the :Engli8h language— blmd 
leaders of the blind indeed. Here is a littla anec- 
dote from one, of them. ‘A lady, which was to 
dine, chid to her serrant that she had not used 
butter enongh. This girl, for the esousc him 
• selves, was bring a little cat on her hand, and told 
that she came, to take him in the crime, finishing 
to eat, the tW'o pounds from butter who. remain. 
The lady took immediately the oat, was put into 
the halaaces, it had not weighed theat one an half 
pound.’ Still better is this: ‘The Scaxron poet, 
being almost to die, told their servants which W'ere 
weeping a bout a from her bed ; “ My children, you 
have, sheded too many , tears ; you shall not weep as 
much as I had done to laugh." ’ , Under the very 
, appropriate heading of ‘Idiotisms,’ we find some 
old friend.? disguis.ed almo.sfc beyond recognition, 
among them : Every one for him, and God for all. 
—It wants to speak of the rope a in the house of 
the hanged.— He is beggar as a church rat. — A 
thing is tell, and another thing is make.— To good 
appetite is not want any sauce. — Keep the chestnut 
of the fire with the cat foot.— Times is money.— 
Which looks for, find. — To dig of fire and to fall on 
smaE coals.— Take the occasion for the hairs. — 
Which, not risk nothing has any thing.— So many 
go the ]’ ax to spring, than at last rest there.— The 
stone as roll, not heap up foam. When, foreigners 
display Bttoh ingennity in inventing new readings, 
it is time oiir own Shakspearean commentators 
should look to their laurels. 

The natives of Lidia appear to he adepts in say- 
ing exactly what they do not mean. A Madrassee 
clerk , besought a day’s holiday, because he was 
unfortunately ill, by a singular dispensation, his ail- 
ment being ‘fever and grapes.’ ^ A petitioner for a 
place promised, if his petition were granted, that 
he ana his -wouid ever cease to pray to the humble 
Almighty to shower his blessings upon, their bene- 
factor’s head ; and a Punjab schoolmaster proved 
how admirably, he was. qualified for teaching the 
rising generation the, language of their rulers, by 
‘ inditirog the following letter to an English gentle- 
man r,: ‘Hon. SiE— -1 am most anxious to hear you 

are sick. I pray to God to gee you soon at B 

in aAtate of triumph. The climate, is very good 
.aud proves .unhealthy. No deputy commissioner 
' com;^ains ever for want of climate. If you also 
.:'Cbn»e: here, I think it wEl agree with your state. 

, An:jnformation expectant or reversionary respect- 
ing your recovery state is expected, and I shall he 
thankful to you.’ Not miwh more lucid was the 
notice posted in a Lahore hotel, a couple of yeai-s 
ago : ‘ Gentlemen who come in hotel not say any- 
thing about their meals they will ha charged for, 
and if they should say beforehand that they are 
going out to breok&st or dinner, are if .they say 
that they not have anything to eat, they will be 
Urarged, and if not so, they will he .charged, or,, 
unless they bring it to the notice of the manager, 
and should they want to say anything, tliey must 
order the mans^er for, and not any one else, and 
unless they not bring it to the notice of the 
manager, they will be charged for the least things 

1 : according to hotel rate, and uo fuss: will be allowed: 
afterward about it. Should any geirtleman take 

waU-lamp; 'or candle-light from, the public rooms, 
they, must pay for it tnthout any dispute its 
charges. Monthly gentlemens vvill have to pay my 
fixed rate made with them at the: time, and 
should they absent day in the month, they will, 
not be allowed to dednot anything out : of it, 
because I take from them less rate than iny : 
usual rate of montlrly charges.’ . However shaky 
our Lahore host’s English inay be, it is clear : that 
ho conducted Ms business upon precisely the same 
principle as his British brethren in the main. 

We do not know if EagUsh is, henceforth, to be 
the official language in Japan ; if it is so decreed, , 
we may look for better examples of Japanese 
English than — ‘ The trees cutting, birds and beasts 
killing, and cows and horses setting on free at the 
ground belonging to the government are prohib- 
ited.— (Signed) Osaka Fa';’ but jt is not so had 
for a beginning. Some extraordinary specimens of 
exotic English are to be gathered; in China, but we 
might seek long ere we fo,uhd: a stranger jumble, of : 
undoubted En^sh words than a : Notice issued by : 
a sweetmeat-maker named 'ITeek Ghee. — ‘Notice. < 
The undersigned of .’Kingloohg to manufaetnre the ; 
Best quality of Sweetmeats, Soy, &e. Which is 
composed of the' finest materials, formerly for sold ;. 
by the merchant of Loanqua, during many years, : 
and renowned between the farthest and the nearest. ,. 
At present, the Loanqua is on leave a trust beooase . ■ 
he was deceitful and loss of the payment, hereafter : : 
for sale the sweetmeats, but by the Kingloong self, .■ , 
as in his own signed request that all patronize of :. ; 
the gentlemen to inspect the rmdersigned. , Who- : 
ever should be mistaken to the counterfeit goods ; 
from Loanqua, it wilT surely not concerning . of 
Kingloong.— K ingloong (Signed).— The New Mer-: 
chantis Yeck Ghee.’ 

A NIGHT IN THE JUNGLE. 

In the year. 18 — I was .shooting in the Kiinidy, . . 
district rvith my friend, Jack Waldron, a subal- 
tern in a regiment of Madras Native: Inffintry. : ' 
Kimidy is a little native toirai in the north of the 
Madras Presidency, and; is situated, among some 
jungly hiBs that have long been famous lor the 
game to be ibund upon them. The inhabitants : 
are a far handsomer race than the people to be 
met with on the plains, and the , men .have, _ , a 
singular practice of wearing flowers in their hair, 
wMch gives -them a somewhat effeminate :appear- : 
ance, not unlike that, noticeable, in the natives of 
Ceylon. At the time of, our -visit— which was , 
many years ago— a semi-independent rajah, ruled, 
over the Kimidy country, andlie was supported_in , : 
Ms authority by two companies, of our own: native 
•infantry, detached from the neighbouring :Mdlitary,.,.: 
Station of CMcacole for the purpose. 

Although buried alive, as it were, in the jungle, 

: the EnglSh officers of this detachment .nsuMly : ■ ,; , 
preferred Kimidy to headquarters at CMcacole, 
for the shooting was excellent, and at the time 
of. wMoh 1 speak, the cost of living there Was, 
absurdly cheap. A whole sheep could he pur- 
chased for about a sMUing; a fowl for fourpenoe; • 
milfc, butter, eggs, &c. for the merest trifle | so that 
the officers who were thus rusticated otntld live 
very 'well on a small portion of their pay, and 
lay by thq remainder to -purchase* steps in the 
regiment, or tb pay off their debta according to 
their fancies. Thw the thick- jungle that closely 
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eneircled the place was full of game, both great and at this distance of time without a sensation of 
smsill. 0tte was often awaked in the morning by the diacxiiietude. The riclrety Venetian blinds of the 
crowing of the wild jnngle-cocks and^ the screams public bungalow, which rattled incessantly day 
of the pea-fowl in the immediate vicinity . of the and night with the strong sea-breeze; the: roar 
station ;■ and wild hogs, would enter the gardens of of the surf in the still hours of the night; 
the offloors at night, and commit sad havoc with the rheumatic bungalow sepoy, who could never 
the English vegetables that were planted there, find anytliing for breakfast or dinner but fowls 
Spotted deer, and the SambuT, or. Indian elk, were and eggs; the ghostly hoixaes of the Calcutta 
very numoraiis iipon the jungly hills about the nabobs, deserted and in .ruins; the distant sail 
place l and a bear could generally be found within uimn the . far horizon— an event in one’s life- 
ten minutes’ walk of the station by those who the two or three old tattered boots that had been 
cared to look for liimwith beaters. Lastly, there left. with the sepoy by some sick Sahib that had 
were tigers and leopards in these teeming jungles, died : all come freshly to my recollection, as I 
but these animals were not ofteir met with close recall the few days that I spent at Pooree. 
at hark-s-^they preferred to reside at a little dis- Well, Jack Waldron and I got rather tired after 
tahCe from the military. a time of shooting bears and pea-fowl ; and before : 

In such a paradise of sport, it might be supposed our month’s leave of absence from a certain station 
that the time ■would pass very pleasantly for men had expired, proposed to visit Juggernaut, the op- 
fond of shooting; but, unluckily, there was one portunity being a good one.: Besides this,. I was 
dinwbacli. to the delights of life .at Kimidy, and feeling rather unwell, and feared an attaok of jungle- 
that was a very serious one- the sportsman stood fever, for which the sea-air was presumed to be an 
more than a fair chance of contracting a jungle- excellent remedy; and as Pooree is no great dis- 
feven: This terrible Indian disease stalked as tance — ^from an Anglo-Indian point of vi6w---from 
gloomily and as stealthily through the hot steam- Kimidy, we settled to go down there one night in 
}ng jungles as the tiger himself, and few men were the palanquins we had brought with us from the 
Sod'ortunata as to escape an acquaintance with the south, 

grim distemper, sooner ■ or later, if their sporting It was the Indian cold weather . at this time, and 
: tastes led them constantly hito the jungles. Then the air was sufficiently .chilly , to . make a blanket 
the victim to fever would he drenched with agreeable at night, so Jack and: 1. looked forvtard 
Quinine by tbe doctor until he was more than half- to a comfortable sleep as we got into our respective 
dead, and . such eingings in his cars would arise palanquins about eight o’clock in the evening, ■ 
from the di'ug at would remind him of shells having, prepared.- ourselves for . a good, snooze, 
placed close to the tympanum;; _ but spite of it must be acknowledged, ivith sundry bottles, of 
every remedy in the pharmacopaeia, the disease pale ale, and a doc/i-au-dorrac/i. in the shape of 
•would usually retdu a tight hold of the patient some brandy and soda-water at the hospitable mess 
unless he could get a change of air, and a holiday of the detachment above alluded to. Soda-water 
at the sea-side. Pooree, upon the eastern coast was a rare article in Kimidy, for it had to he con- 
of: India, was the usual place to which invalids veyed a long distance in builook-carts ; but the ' 
from Kimidy betook themselves, and a very detachment officers gave us of their best in the 
miserable place it was to become convalescent in, way of dinner and liquor, so that we felt in very 
but then it was the sea-side, and that was every- good-humour when the bearers took the palanquins 
thing. Let the reader picture to himself a great on their .shoulders, and set off .for Pooree with that 
waste of glaring yellow sand, diversified, only with long sling trot peculiar to them, singiug as they 
along line of mounds of the same arid substance went in no dulcet strains. Waldron’s palanquin, 
along the sea-shore, and he will have a Mr idea of went first, and mine followed. It was pitch-dark, 
Pooree. On one of these mounds was ■ perched hut the moon was expected to rise about midnight, 
that most melancholy looking : of architectural and in the meantime we were provided with two 
erectiemsi: an Indian public bungalow ;. and some men carrying torches of burning rags, on which 
old:riokety.heapsOf brick and mortar in. the neigh- they threw oil from time to time. I lay awake 
. hpurhood, spoke of ; a time long distant, when the for an hour or so, smoking Trichinopoly cherootsj 
Eveeless and; lihe weary from Calcutta used to .visit and watching the curious and: .picturesque efl'eots - 
iPobree iOocasionaUy as a sort of sanitarium, and’ of the light thrown by .the torches v on our party 
bathaMud: play cards; there by turns the live- and on the jungle skirting the road-, side ; but at 
:long:4ay;: ';::Along the coast-line northwards, one length .1 fell asleep, to dream that I was on my ; • 
sees a; patch of: . green, : ^vith lofty: pagoda towers; way to England in .a steamer, which was pitching 
.rismg above. the trefes, ;and-thi6 is tiie world-famous : most tremendoudy, just at that moment, in the 
’J'uggernatitV; af! "whose , shrine, . pilmms^ fr^ very centre of the Bay of Biscay. . I was awaked 
|)arls:of:In,dia.optiia to.:worship in tnousands, caTry- by a chattering among: the bearers, and looking at : 
ring cholera.: with. them, aa they go, and rereading my watch, -saw that it was ten minutes past twelve, 
the plague ovet every road they travel. The great and thatj the moon was rising. We had stopped 
car of Ju^smant no longer crushes the life out of at a public bungalow by the road-side, and close 
the devotees; but for one tliatthecar killed in old to a village, in which there seemed to he a great 
times, the cholera tlays himdrcds ia.out O'wn, and deal of tom-t<ming and noise going on. Waldron 
one shudders at the very sight of a place so full of, had got out of Ms palanquin, and was talking to 
wretched memories.’ - Indee^f I 'donbt if ^a more the hearers, who ware greatly excited. Just then, 
melancholy spot is to be, fouiid rtpop’ ffae globe's he came to me with a very grave face. ‘ This is 
^utace than this some Poorto '.As'if.ttie land, -was awkward,’ he said; ‘there is cholera very had in 
not lugubrious enough, the oeeam afidS-itkiwejAt th? village, and our bearers, are in snob, a precious 
■to [■fhe depressing influences of the'place, tod rflls fuflli:, that I am afraid they will ran back to 
waves with such sad^and mdntjtoflous Kimidy.. What’s to he doner 
musie,on, the shore, that I cannot 'thaj® of it ey^ j ' ‘ We mpst get on at any price,’ I xepEed ; ‘ it 
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■would never do to stop hure.all night,— Here! 
Piilkee Oota-iv, Juldse Jao ’ (Lift the palanquhi, 
and go on quick), I cried in Hindustani to the men, 
But the hearers would not lift the palanquins from, 
the ground, in spite of all our threats and en- 
treaties, until 'vve consented to give them a present 
of one rupee: each, and even then, three or four 
: of them disappeared, and were seen no more, 
leaving ns short-handed for the next stage of the 
journey. At last, and -with no little difficulty, we got 
under weigh once more, the hearers grumhling. 
greatly all the time, and evidently proceeding very 
much against the grain. We still maintained our 
old order of march, and whatever my companion’s 
sensations may have been under the circumstances, 
1 know that I, for my part, was very glad indeed 
when we passed the village, and heard the last of 
the tom-tom, s and cholera horn's, with which the 
unfortunate villagers were striving to drive the 
demon of pestilence oiit of their holders, I am 
as little afraid of choleraj I, hope, as any man, In 
Jndjaj olie gets. so apbustpined to hear of this plague, 
and: even to witness its ravages, that the imagina- 
tion hecdmeadhlled to its terrors ; and as, in Eng- 
land, people' live and amuse themselves without 
much thought of diphtheria, so, in the East, a man 
does not trouble himself much about cholera until 
he has got it. But even the boldest would hardly, 
from, choice, care to remain in a plague-stricken 
. village 'without any medicines at hand, and that, 
too, m the middle of the night, and at a time when 
the nerves are perhaps more xmstrung than at airy 
other period of the twenty-four hours ; consequently, 
I Was glad; I repeat, to get away from the place, 
and lit a cheroot, feeling it impossihle to go to 
sleep directly after the noise and vexation of the 
disturbance with our' hearers. 

It was close upon one o’clock then, and the 
moon shone briglitly at times through the fleecy 
clouds, that were gliding swiftly across its disk, 
before the force of the north-east monsoon. One 
of otir torch-bearers had vanished, and the other 
had allO'vvcd his torch to go out, from carelessness 
or fright|hut this did not much signify, as there 
was Bufflcieiit moonlight for the hearers to see the 
road, that is to say if a rutty track through the 
jungle could, with anysense of propriety be termed 
■ a road. :It was beautiful bamboo jungle that we 
wore travelling: through, and for a long time I 
gave myself itp to watching, -with much interest, 
the graceful waving clumps: of that gigantic cane, 
as we passed them slowly ; the bearers stumbling 
and Ideking their way over ruts and stones with 
. doleful groans, and grunts full of misery. I 
. thought to myself. What a fine place for pea-fowl 
we must be in ; and then recollecting that pea-fowl 
andstigers are not : uncommonly found together, 

. I 'began to wonder :if there were any of the striped 
gentry prowling .in . the forest ; foiy , although: the . 
word jungle iS: here used in the common accepta- 
:tion' or the Indian term, which embraces every thing 
arborescent, from tire mightiest : forests to the 
‘ most insignifLoant:* brushwood, it was,: in .fact, a 
' bamboo.' forest :: we were iB,:.'with forest glades to 
the right and left of the road, .and having' canes of: 
extraordinary girth and loftlnessj . even for; that 
part of India. Smoking, and looking out ' of the 
palanquin window, in the faint hope of disoo-vering 
some wild animal crossing the .glades in the moon- 
light, 1 must have almost unconsciously got a 
pretty good idea of the road, for 1 remembered it 


generally : distinctly enough afterwards, when. 1 
Lad. to. travel it , under Jess comfortable circaia- 
stsmces. But there were no 'wUd animals to be 
sem of the kind 1 was looking for. Jackals 
raised their unearthly cry ilow and then in the 
recesses of the jungle, and the great homed owl 
flitted across the road from one patch of bamboo 
to another ; but of tigers there was no sign, which, 
was just as well, considering that we had left our 
guns and rifles at Kimidy, waiting our return, and 
had not even a pistol between us. It was hard to 
get any information out of the bearers regarding 
the character of the road, for they spoke Telegu, 
and had hut a very slight acquaintance with Hin- 
dustani ; and besides this, they were sulky, so that 
having tried to get some information from them 
in vain, I gave it np as a bad job, and throwing 
away the end of my cheroot, comfiosed myself to 
sleep again. 

I don’t think I could have slept more than half 
an hour, when I was awaked this time by the ' 
renewed clamour of the bearers, wlm, crowding 
about the door of my palanquin, which they had 
allowed to fall roughly oh the ground,' chattered . 
all together with suiprising volubility and excite- 
ment. At first, half-asleep as I was, I could not 
make out what they wanted ; but when I gathered 
that my friend Waldron was seized with cholera, 

I was alarmed indeed, and crawled out of the 
palanquin as speedily as I could, to render him ': 
assistance. The bearers were all as frightened and 
helpless: as a flock of sheep with a wolf in their 
midst, and I could see that they were perfectly 
panic-stricken. . On reaching Waldron’s pmanquin, 
■which was a himdred yards or so ahead of mine, I 
found my Mend, as I thought, very ill, and, as he 
faintly ass'urecl me, suffering from aU the symptoms 
of cholera. What was to be done? We had no 
medicine: but quinine, and it was vain to look for 
any, (Fortunately, we had brandy, ivitbout which 
an Indian traveller rarely journeys, and of this I 
made Waldron swallow a considerable quantity 
neat. Then I ran back to call the bearers to pro-: : 
ceed ■without an instant’s delay ; but. imagine, my . 
dismay 'when I discovered that they had one and 
all disappeared ! I, shouted, aftd called without 
effect. There was no answer.' I ran back upon 
our road for Some distance at my best speed, but - 
could see no one ; I shouted, again and again, 
threatened and entreated by turns, but only to. the 
trees of the , forest, for hot a boaibr was to be seen. 
At last, I was qbligod to uvvnbo myself that: we 
■were deserted, and ■\yith no, little consternation, 
returhed: : to( jhy : sick (friend. He was apparently . 
worse, : and could: scarcely speak, and yet I 'could' 
do hothing for him. , Suddenly, the thought flashed : ' 
across(my:muid that I might return to the village . 
we had left,' and, with the aid: of the head-man mid 
the hnngaiotv peon, compel another set of beorers to 
accompany me. I. told Waldron of this at once:;' 
and my poor Mehd, who washy this time so nervous 
and .weak: as scarcely (td be able to understand what 
I said, silently squeezed my hand ; a gesture Lao- 
ccpteci as an assent. There was no time to 'be lost 
I wrapped a blanket round him, and .pet. off .’upon 
my lonely errand by the fliokering light; of the 
moon. 

At first, I "was too much- engrossed by poor 
Waldron’s piteous state to think much of my 
surroundings ; .Snd I bod' .gone' over perhaps half 
the distance ibat'dmded us,' from 'the last stage we 
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liafl left, W’-liexi I became painfully aware that I was stood transfixecl* as it were, gazing at the , long, 
in a teW awkward predicament myself. It was stealthy form of the tiger, as he passed across a 
4hat part of the road where the bamboos . grew glade in the jungle,, walking parallel with me. He 
= tincklyi and I was passing, a great cluster of canes was much closer tlian before— not twenty paces 
whose feathery leaves obscured the light, when I distant, I fancy ; and the horrible thought came 
tripped over a stone, and fell flat on the road, icily upon me, that he yvas keeping me company 
' J 'was nbt much huit— only my knee haiised ; but until a favourable opportunity offered for a spring, 
ih geitmgup again to brushthe dirt off my clqthes, Again I shouted aloud, and again there was no, 
I happened to look back,, and an. indescribable: .response. I summoned , all the courage , I could 
sensation of awe came over me at what I saw in my muster, and walked on, keepiing as near to the other 

■ tracks: S7iere was a iigsr following me.: At first, I side of the path as the jungle permittedj.and peei- 
Would not believe it; I reasoned witli myself that ing cautiously into the bushes as I advanced, 
snchacircumstanee was impossible. ‘I.amnervous, Still no tiger. I bad got over another bundred 
tired, ' anxious, and have, perhaps, an attack of yards or so, all my nerves strung to their utmost 

- feyer coming on,’ I said to myself ; ‘and. that dark tension, when again I beheld that same teadM form 
thing there in the road that I fancy is a tiger gliding across a moonlit glade. This time I saw the 
crouching, is no tiger at all, hut only a shadow or a animal so plainly, that the marks on his skin were 
stone. It’s all nonsense. Thinic of Waldron, and clearly discernible, and though I lost sight of him 
slop out.’ I did so, encouraging myself as I walked again in a moment, this sickened me with a frightful 
as last as I could, without actually rnuning, by such appirehension. It was evident the animal was stalk- : 
reflections as these, although I felt in a cold per- ing me, and I paused to consider what was to beflone.- 

■ spiration, and my knees knocked together, I am To return was as had as to stand still, and yet to go ■ 

: not ashamed to say, with pure fright. Remember, on, looked very like temptingiate. Nowhere was , ■ 
-I had no rifle, gun, or even a pistol with me, and there a tree I could cUmh for .safety. The bamboos ; 

iyas guite at the mercy of the tiger, if tiger it was, grew in thick clumps, with so much undergrowth ' : 
Perhaps, for one hundred yards or so, I restrained about their stems, as to render it hopeless.to try to 
my curiosity to look round again, hat at last this penetrate it- without malting much noise , in the ; 
oyercame my sense of prudence, and I stopped short attempt, and I felt that such noise would be iin the 
and faoed round. There could he no mistake this liighest degree dangerous. lUider -the: ojreumstanoes. -:; 
itime. Not thirty paces from me, standing fuU in I might run at my best pace ahead, and, for a . : 
the moonlight, was a large tiger, which crouched to second I thought of doing so.; hut .then, :again, .the- 
the ground directly I turned. I do not know what tiger could easily outstrip me, and. would not : 
attother person would have done under the circum- running encourage him to follow? There was 
8tancea;, for myself, I felt for the moment mad, nothing for it hut to walk on as T had been doing ; ) 
with mingled rage and terror. To he followed thus and accordingly, affecting a courage I w^s .far from | 
was cruel aud irritating, and tliere must be an end feeling, I went on my way. I could hear nothing i 


to it. This was the predominant thought in my as I walked but tbe sound of my own footsteps, 
mind, though I was>at the same time cold with and the faint rustling of the leaves in the bamboos 
fear. I cursed the tiger m my heart, as if he was overhead; hut this silence of the night onlyren- 
a reasonable being opposing my wishes,, and in the dered the occasional glimpses I caught of my 
: wildness of despair, I threw up my arms suddenly, terrible enemy the more appalling, as he slunk 
and shouted with all my strength. I knew it was like a shadow from hush to bush, but always on 
.naokornothing; butmyjoywasgreaterthanlcaji a line ivith me, and, as I fancied, nearer and 
express when I saw thefigor rise and slink into the nearer to the road-side. I do not know how long, 
jungle. He did this so silently and smoothly, that .this continued. I was in that state, of mind to . 


T had to look hard at the place where he had been, take no count of time, and my only idea was to 
: to feel assured be was really.gone ; but then,, over- get on as fast as possible to the village for assist- 
:Mm6;byimy :eniotions,Isank down, on the ground, ance. It was just then, and when I was plodding 


TOem i’ TeraamQa a momenc or two, : .wiping tne 
:dcfld'::sweat from my brow. Happily, I had mv 


my emotions, I aanlc tlowit, on the ground, ance. It 'was just then, and when I was plodding 
ilwJiere .H^ a moment or two, .wiping the along over the ruts and stones in the piath, that I : 

.,Md'::Sweat from • my brow. Happily, I had my heard, or fancied T: heard^ the sound of bearers’ . 
,:,cigffi 5 -,ckB 0 andlights in the pocket of my coat ; and voices borne faintly towards me on tbe night-breeze, 
tq reassnre myself a little, I drew out a cigar, and, ‘ Hay oh i Hi oh 1 Hay oh 1 . Hi oh ! ’ seemed to ha 
ftesTSing,^ sncceeded in lighting it. wafted to. me from , afar like a song of deliverance, 

there is* nothing like tobacco and! stopped for, a :moment to be sure that my ears 
to steaify'^d nerves. I should like to ‘ propose,’ if had not deceived me, ■ At the time, indeed, I was 
it ijvetoi gjiffin me to do so, with a dgax in my very doubtful whether I was awake or asleep, sane 
month ; qnd 1 dionld think that a pipe must or insane. It might all be a horrible nightmare, 
be a great aid to a pqrson. demons of borrowing and my ghastly companion, , a mere feeak of the 
money ftotn a friend. With iflie smoke, my imagination. I pinched my arm, to make certain 
courage revive^ and 1 even had the temerity to I was not dreaming ; hut I need not have put my 
tbroty a good-sizqd stone into ihe.hash where my wakefulness to this test, for there ivas the tiger, 
enemy had uMppEaMch ‘Hew gone for good,’! and this tine in front of me. He must have passed 
I said to mysmf, ‘and joy go wifh'hjm/ for there was ahead while I stopped to listen ; and ho now lay 
no responseto tins mmtj^andtlialihtraght lending oronched in the very middle of the path, about 
JM renewed I stepped oat >rSs^y again, twenty pao^ in ftont of me. The moon was 


aYOioeaiTme.'—HoxLoJ litab of tlie animal, even to liis tail, wHeli was 

. - , „ ' . < moving from side to side -wifli a rapid whisking 

V H?*ATvnfSri Tt'rtYirt stiw. vrt ".tA : :T_. t ; A® •% : > . , j ' 1 • 1 v ^ 


igar dropped from my xnouth Mi; moidom iastmotively, I stoi 
ess l^ jvords under my h^|hi\ajid l.'[''^anl8, fully expecting to see 


led a few paces baok- 
le tiger pounce upon 




'■ 1 "A 


^ -rv- 



few, weeks, would certainly beat uji my 

frioad tke .tiger. And long afterwards-^aftei we 
bad left Pboree, and were busy with the parades 
and drifts of regimental existence— 1 had a letter 
from this saine dvilian, sending me a tigei-sida, 
wMcIi he vouched for as the coat of the identical 
beast that went so near eating me trp. 16 was 
the only tiger that haunted that particular joad, 
he .said, and it was killed by a native Shilcarree, 
for the sake of the government reward. A woman’s 
‘hangle’ or golden ornament was said to have 
been found in its stomach, hut this may have been 
the invention of the Shikarree. True or not, the 
skin was and is a handsome one; but it does not 
need to be spread as a hearthrug constantly before 
my eyes, to recall the terrible memories of that 
night I spent in the jungle. 


■thing I remember was an attempt I made to shout, 
although, whether I did shout or not, I cannot say, 
and then I awoke to find myself in the arms of 
a stranger, who was bending over me, and holding 

a flask to my lip.s. There were a crowd of bearers 0 HA.PIEB xsti. — IHE I/ETIEK. 

and armed peons, standing round, and two palan- . . , i 

ctninSj une. of which , avas: Waldron’s. In a few Ton weeks, nothmg more was said ^etween 
words, the stranger exirlained it all. He was the and hnshand upon the subject of Biobatd ; .h^t 
head-assistant to the ooUector of a neighbouring every morning, so soon as time permitted _ of , the; 
district, and was travelling on' duty from Pooree, arrival of an answer to her letter, Maggie listened 
when he came to the place where poor Waldron with eagerness to the postman s ring, and felt sick 
lay alone on the road. Lnoldly, he had a medicine- at heart when no news came from beyond seas. , 
chests with him, and was something of a doctor. Besides her desu-o to justify her husband m the 
He prescribed for my friend on the spot, and world’s eyes, she had a passionate wish that the: 
ordered a few of his numerous Iiauger.s-on to take two brothers should be reconciled,^ and Rmharcls, 
tiUi the sick man’s palanquin, and follow him. silence seemed to poriend that ■this would never 
They {ravelled at their best speed, or I might not be. Of course, he imght not be at Hew York, bpt, 
have Hved to tell the tale. The civilian went on in the fact that, lie _was them, lay .her only |iope.- 
to tell me that he was aroused a second time by It was almost certain that he W'onld neyer 00 m- 
his peons, who ran ahead, shouting out; IBagh, mimcate with home agam of his own free-will; 
Bash ! ’ (Tiger, Tiger Oanclby the commotion among and she. had confidence m.tlie.ctfecb of her appeal 
his bearers, who nearly allowed the palanquin to to him, should it ever reach his hands. John, on, 
faU on the ground. He seized his rifle, which the other hand, eymoed no sign of expectation, 
lay loaded beside him; but when he jumped out and appeared, to have dismissed the subject from 

of the palanquin, the tiger was , gone, and , there his mind.. _ i i 

remained in its place, to his great astonishment, At. last, one morning, as they sat atbraa.kfast, 
myself' That a European should bo found in Mrs Morden piit a letter m her hand, mtli a oheeiY 
a faint on sudi a road, and in such a place, was M; |Erom foreign parts, I think, ma am ; . and 
an enigma to him, until: I told my story, when, Maggie saw that it had the New York postiaavk. 
seeing how fatigued and excited I was, he insisted Her heart beatwiolontly, but she, ConeeaMd her. 
Upon ■ mv cet&e into ^ his palanquin, while he agitation, and left the letter on the table till 
walked alongside it. My own palanquin, I should housekeeper had clmed the a duty 

say, was "being brought slowly after us by two or which she alw^s performed herself, Tb^n go ucou 
three of my new friend’s numerous retainers. as she had .left ^th.e loom-- John, the letler lias. 

There is little more to tell. We all three duly . come,’ said Maggie may ely. . , v . , 

arrived at the bungalow, Waldron in a profound .Jolmlooked up from the newspaper,inwhiclihe 
sleep, from which he awoke late next morning was engiiged_with^ air of enforced uiterqst, and , 
imm better in health. Whether the narcotic he answered.; .‘What letter I ^ 
had taken was a cure for cholera, or his attack was • It se^ed extraordinary to her thathe should b® 
a very slight "one, I cannot say, but certainly he was so indiffCTent concerning a matter whmh had filled, 
as fit to tovel that clay as I was myself Perhaps her own mmd for so long, and she east at him, for 
1 was the greater invalid of the two, for I was the first time m her life, a frof of n ■ I 

Buffering much from feyer, brought on, no doubt ‘Ten tliousand pardons, Maggie ! cried he ; but 
by the fatigue and excitement 'of the previous^ for tire moment I had forgotten, 
night. ’ However, this cholera-stricken village was *,0_John, it is not fmm Bichard hjmself ; it is 
no place to stay in, and Waldron and I determined not his handwntmg ! Somebody else has mutten, 
to go on to Pooree at once, and this time by day- per^ps fo eay-| • Oh, I dme not open it ! 
light. Thanks to the official importance of oni Reggie, it is an official commumoatoon, 

civilian friend, we' had no difliculty this time in that i® See ! it is stamped, Eiom the Head- 
procuring bearers ; andabotit one o’clock in the day letteOffiM. 

we returned over that terrible road, that must ever ,The De^-letter Office . Maggie Shtidaered, 
leave a vivid impression upon my memory, mth- md md her face m her hands. ' 

out further adventure. The oiidlian ■Was bound ‘My darhng, those words nurili nothing, except 
in the other direction; but he told me that he that the person to whom the molosum was ad- 
Tivoultj be iu tliat putfc of tbo couutify ^ diesBed not called for it a certaxa time. 




CHAIDJEES’S JGtrEXAL. 


Tliis ia simply your own letter come back i^am. 
For.ray part, i expected nothing else,’ 

‘ J ohn, yoii are tleoeiving me ! ’ exclaimed Maggie. 
‘You (1(1 it for my sake, hut it is cruel. You are 
atiVeting a calmness which you do. not feel. Your 
hand isYrembling, though your speech is firm, , Be. 
■raudid with me. I can bear to hear the truth. 
You know something that I don’t know about 
Bichard.’ 

‘ 1 ? How should I know?’ . 

If he had been really aflecting unconcern, her 
noousation had baflled him, and. he had given up 
the deception . altogether. His face had become 
deadly pale, and his voice, usually so calm and; 
measured, quavei'ed like that of an old man, as he 
went on complainingly : ‘Have you not read the 
words lliohard left behind him ? And what can I 
have heard since, those were written?’ 

‘ I cannot tell, John, hut it seems to me that yon 
are in po.s.se.ssion of some fact -which, for my sake, 
us you imagine, you keep from me. 1 tliink, too. 






CHAMBEES’S J 01 TE.WAL. 


‘ It is tetter to let such foolish tales die ptit. Of 
their own selves,^ said Mrs Mordenj with a didactic 
air, ‘than to encourage them hy paying them .any 

' ‘ Nevertheless, I must ask ymt , to speak out,’., 
answered Maggie lirmly. ‘¥0111. occupation at 
this window not seem laireh like the dis- 
couragement you reoonimend, .X think. . . Please to 
come into my room.’ 

‘ H yon insist upon knowing what I was looking 
for, why, I must, tell you,’ replied the old woman 
riduotantly, as she followed her mistress to her 
chamber, and closed the door behind her ; ‘hut it’s 
not a pleasant thing to repeat, and will he painful 
to you to hear, especially since you have been apt 
f to out me short whenever I have spoken of the 
» matter .before ; I mean, of poor Mr Eichard’s going 
i away, and whatXias been said about it.’ 

' : t AVliat has Eiohord’a going away to do with 
your, looking out of that window V 
‘"Welli nothing at all, so far as I know. It’s not 
miy story, mistress, I assure you ! hut our : Lucy, 
she, pioks .up all the rubbish that is going about, 

: and^^^to^ 

:i . If Mrs Morden thought to weary her mistress 
, oat hy iher. prolixity, as she often did her master, 

: and: thereby .gain her ends, which were 'in this 
inatanceHo. avoid the required explanation, she was 
deceived. Maggie had seated herself hy the bed- 
room fire-i— one of the many luxuries with which 
her husband’s soEoitude had provided her, hut 
which would otherwise have never occurred to her- 
.to desire — and. was Eatening with every mark of 
■attention, though with averted face. 

‘¥ou see, it'S got about of late— though I am 
sure I don’t know why, ma’am, unless it’s because 
one has been so long without a scrap of news— that 
poor Mr Eichard la dead; and more than that, 

. that he’s been made away with.’ 

S ie was prepared for something which should 
some exercise of self-control, or else she 
: woidd surely have betrayed the shock which this 
amiouncement coat her, chiming in as it did with 
: her:, own oonviotious, and corroborating the sus- 
nieiOna she would have fain dispelled. She kept 
her eyes, however, fixed upon the glowing embers, 

. and: maintained a resolute silence. 

; „ , ‘ Their : notion , is, ma’am,’ resumed the old 



I’HE MOJTTH ; SCIESGE iJSD AETS. 


by irritation of the forepai't of the brain, nioye- 
nients of the head and eyes are also produced, and 
the phenomena ate so marked, that Dr Ferrier is 
led to believe the convolution known as the 
‘angular g 3 rrus'to he ‘the oerehral expansion of 
the optic nerve, and therefore the seat of visual 
perception.’ In like manner , he regards a neigli- 
houring convolution, irritation of which excites 
movements of the ear, ‘as the cerehral termiimtioii 
of the auditory nerve.’ He al-so localises tlie sense 
of smell, and can indicate generally the locality 
‘connected with sensations of taste and touch.’ 

Such, briefly sketched, are the leading points in 
Dr Ferrier’s paper. Of course lihe great question 
remains— In what way does irritation of the surface 
of the brain produce the effects described 1 To 
answer this question satisfactorily, will require a 
long course of research and observation. Mean- 
while, we may content our3e.Ive.s With the sugges- 
tion, ‘that a scientific phrenology ia possible.’ Hot 
the fallacious phrenology of a former generation ; ^ 
but a science based on anatomioal ibyestigation. 

Readers who desire further information on this 
interesting subject will find it in the Fromdiwji of 
the Royal Society. 

We have more than once mentioned the good 
work done by the ’Scottish Meteorological Society 
in their special vocation, .and we gather from their 
last Report that the good work still goes on. 
They have appointed a Committee to diseoverj if 
possible, bn -what (and whether any) nieteoiv; 
ological influences a good or bad herring-fishery 
may depend. Some fobermen think that U’ bad 
season means a cold season ; others, that storms, 
and not temperaku’e, keep away the herrings^froni 
their acoustomed liaunts. The question is an 
interesting one ; and if intelligent fishermen can 
be got to co-operate in the needful observations, it 
may perhaps be solved. Another question which 
the Society are investigating is. How far does the 
sfia-olimate extend inland 1 They have two stations 
—a small island in the Shetlands, and a snaall 
island in the Hebrides — where land influence goes 
for nothing, and where, consequently, the sea- 
temperature prevails ; and these furnish data for 
determining the influence of land in lowering the 
winter, and raising the Eummei’ temi^erature. The 
Society have also had under notice a suggestion,, 
‘that trap-dykes, by acting as good v continuous 
conductors between the fused material in tbe 
centre of the earth and the outer air, might be 
expected to exercise considerably greater thermal ; 
influence, than .surrounding districts of' stratified 
rocks,, such as the coal formations,’ This is . a 
suggestion which may have important hearmgs on : 
agricultee. . ^ „ 

A rumour from Russia to the efleot that. the^ 
mammoth is not an extinct, animal, has set natural-: 
Ms on the alert; and should it prove: true, that: 
living mammoths are now to be seen.: in.: thO " deep 
gorges of the Lena, in far Eastern Siberia, we may 
anticipate that expeditions- jvill be sent outato 
eapture a few of the huge animals for the , zoological : 
gardens of Europe. According to the: rumoBii , jih0: 
discovery was made by one of tlfo convicts who 
had been transported to that distant region, _ That 
the mammoth once abounded in Siberia, is weR 
Imown ; for thousands of mammoths, whose tusjes 
snqjply much of the ivory used in the arts, are 
there imbedded in the frozen mound. 

: It is weE Imowm to "fiatarflisfo 


been vexed with lier vulgar terrors, and for having, 
listened, even involuntarily, to that hateful stow, 
born of , malice - and superstition, respecting the 
corpse-candle. Nevertheless, her heart quaked 
witliin her when her husband summoned the old 
woman, lest she should blurt out her disbelief in it 
(as she had done to herself), under the impression 
that she (Mag^e) had told it to her master. But all 
John had to ask was when the light in the tool- 
house had been seen, and how often ; towHch Mrs 
Morden’a answers were, for once, direct and short 
enough.: It had been seen hut thrice, and always 
about the same hour, between eleven and midnight ; 
on the other hand, the situation of the spot was such 
as respected the house that it could only he seen 
from the kitchen and staircase windows. 

It was evident John Milbank attached hut little 
importance to the affair ; and with the remark that 
he would have the tools brought within doors on 
the morrow, after which tliere would be nothing in 
tbe outhouse to be stolen save the stack of fuel for 
winter use, he seeiiied to dismiss the subject from 
his .mind. : Not so poor Maggie ; the peace that she 
had fondly hoped was growing within her was by 
this paltiy incident nipped as with sudden frost; 
or rather rank Calumny had grown so high as quite 
to stifle it ; her thoughts returned to that forbidden 
channel of Richard’s fate with redoubled force. 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCB AND AUTS. 

A VEEY important, physiological fact has been de- 
monstrated by Professor Ferrier, of King’s College, 
Lonclouj and in a paper read at a meeting of the 
Royal Society, he has described the experiments 
by Whiob ids demonstration was established — ‘ that 
there is a localisation of function in special regions 
of the :biaiii.’ A former experimentabst had shewn 
that certain forms of epilepsy were occasioned by 
irritation or, ‘discharging lesions’ of the substance 
known to, anatomists as the ‘gray matter’ in a 
certain part of the brain, and Dr Perrier not only 
confirms that theory, but has carried his investiga- 
tion into a wider, range of phenomena. 

The animals experimented on included jackals, 
dogs, oats, monkeys, birds, and frogs, toads, and 
fishes. were . rendered partially insensible 

by means of an aiiiesthetio, the surface of the brain 
was then laid hare, and certain parts were touched, 
or irritated, by the conductor of a current of elec- 
tricity.; and in /some instances a portion of the 
brain was cut away. Generally speaking, it was 
found that movementa of the limbs are excited 
when certain parts %f the side of the brain are 
touched ; an'd dt; is remarkable ia some instances, 
that on touching a second place, not more than an 
eighth of an, inch from the first, an entirely different 
movement is :produoed. One touch, for example, 
may : move . the hind-leg ; the other excites a 
muscle far away from the hind-l^ ; and these 
lesnlts are so. invariahlej that Dr Feiaier can tell 
beforehand what iwiR be the effect .of irritating any- 
given, spot. .And that wMch is; true of one aniind, 
appears to’be tme^of .aH the animals . experimented 
on, ■ , i 

From this -we learn that the bram can he mapped 
out in certain definite .araas, to each of which a 
dllferent function could he/ assigned, . Thus it is, 
ascertained that the muscles of the face are excited 
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aKimals of Australia had peculiarities of . structure, of the iaquiry was to .prevent this waste, and thus 
and that the peculiarities have prevailed down to multiply means of sustenance in a country where 
the present day. Professor Owen’s papers on the defieienoy of animal food prevails. Reports from 
fo-ssil Hiamnwls of Australia, published in the native and European fimotionaries in all parts of 
PMosopMcal Trmmelions, afford interesting evi- India : and in Burmah have been obtained,, and 
denee of the structure and habits of gigantic birds, these are; embodied in a hook of more than four 
kangaroos, and other creatures that lived in the hundred pages, by Surgeon-major Day, published 
early ages of the globe ; and of this evidence in a at the government 2 nintmg-offioe, Calcutta. The 
fossil form the siijiply ajipears to be inexhaustible, interference of law in behalf of fish has been so 
An interesting examine occurs in a report of an beneficial in this country, that we can hut wish 
exploration in Queensland, puhlislied by the Royal success to any similar proceeding in India, where. 
Geographical Society. The exploring party had when rice fails, the people die of famine ; just as 
arrived on the hanks of the river Walsh, and found the Irish a few yeans ago died through trusting in 
in the cliffs, and among the boulders, fossile in- potatoes. Mr Day’s Report embraces the whole 
numerable, including a few hones of the vertebra) question, including a descriptive catalogue of the 
of some large animal. ‘ There they lie,’ writes fish, with some mention of their habits. Among 
Mr Haim, the leader of the expedition, ‘under the the latteq we find a curious instance. In a inoun- 
traveller’s feet like pebble.? on the .seashore ; they tain torrent, fish .are comparatively helpless ; hence 
hang above his head ready to cru.sh him if he he many of the specie.? which inhabit the hill-streams 
not careful ; he cannot move without seeing them are provided with an adhesive sucker behind the 
.ai'Oimd him on all sides, of all sizes, and mimhei's lower jaw or on the cheat, and with this they hold 
among them beautifully perfect’ What a spot for on to the rooks, and thus save themselves from 
a. collector! Shall we hear of ‘a rush’ to the being washed away. 

ihsail. deposits on the Walsh? They might pay The water-supply of Calcutta is derived: from 
. better even, than auriferous quartz. : the river Hooghly (or Hiigli, . as it is now: spelt), 

, f It has been a question whether any. and what and during the rainy season the water looks 
animals live in the lakes of the great alkali plains muddy when delivered in the houses; While the 
: around Salt Lake City, Rrom one of those pools question of a remedy was rtnder discussiom it was 
: a bottle of water containing swarms of anunals suggested that, by reason of the rains, the pro- 
reseniblitig crustaceans was : taken and brought to portion of matural saliiie constituents was largely 
England, when, on e.xarainatiorq one specimen only climinishetl, and that if the .salts could.he added 
■was found surviving. It was a Cyclops somewhat artificially, the water would he as bright; during 
like the common species. ' the rainy season as. at other times, ithe expen- 

: .Gariiolio .acid is found to he a better preserva- ment .was tried with carbonate of lime, carbonate 
tive of specimens intended for micro.scopio exanii- of magnesia, and with sulpliate of lime, and was 
nation than creosote ; but in jn’eserving algie, it in each case successful. The effect of these salts 
stands pre-eminent. Creosote, in procass of time, is officially described as to ‘cause the very fine 
deposits a crust which injures or obscures tire particles of oiny to coalesce and aggregate into 
ob)eot, while the acid solution remains always larger and denser ones, which, in the course of 
clear. ■ _ . twenty-four to forty-eight lionrs, settle well, and 

. The air-brake invented by Mr Westingliouse, the water can then he filtered easily. The clay 
wliich we have before noticed, 1ms been officially has been said to he coagulated, and the term seems 
tested on the railway between Newcastle andBer- approijriate.’ This is a fact worth consideration 
wick, with- complete success.. The train running by all concerned in water-suisply, especially when 
SO miles an hour was stopped in 20 seconds within the som'ce is a mountain stream. Marseilles, for 
;a distance of 260 yards; and in another instance, example, is supplied from the Garonne, a river 
.going down an incline of 1 in 190 at a spaed of 45 liable to muddy floods. 

miles, the stoppage was elfected in 15 seconds, and. It may interest some readers to learn that a hot 
iHi a distance of 210 yards. We may therefore blast' is now used in dentistry as weU as in the 
hehevs, that, on; all lines, but e,speoiaUy on those of manufacture of iron. There are some ojierations 
, frequent .and: comiilioated traffic, this new brake in which nothing wiU dry a cavity or; the gum so 
may be. so.applied as to prevent many a collision, effectually as a hot . blast, and this ds blown in by - 
The mode of working is simple. The guard turns means of a syringe. 
a:tap,:iand .instantaneously the pressure of an air- 
cushion bears; on: the wheel-blocks, and the train 
:ia .brD«ght:to a standrStill without the heavy grind- 
ing ::aad:, concussion, : produced . by a non-elastic 
brake. Any means of safety should be welcomed 
in a country where punctuality is not considered 
an imperative duty, and where railway accidents 
aw described as imavoidahle. 

The famine in India imparts interest to an 
inquiry concerning the fresh-water fisheries of that 
country, which was commenced in 1807, by order 
of the Indian government. The rivers ate jujinar- 
ous, and various in character, from mountain tor- 
rents and lazy shallows, to broad xoIUng streams 
in the hot snn-searohed plains, and the' fishes of one 
locality are rarely if ever met with in the other. 

The WSte of flii, through gioedyand mdiscrim- 
inato capture, is enormous, and the principal object 


LOVE. 

The love that wifi: soonest, decay, . 
The love that-is sureat to die, : 

The love that will soon fly away, 
Isthe love 

That is told by a sigh. . 

The love that is surest to last, 

Tho iove that a woman’s heart needs. 
The love that -sval ever he fast, 

Is the love 

That is spoken in deeds. 
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D E N NY'S INTENTIONS. By an iron iniUng, gives access to the front-door, on 
IN FOUB CHAPTEKS.-CHAI>TER I. ^ hnrss plate hears the legend--' Mrs 

pliiVEBBElDaB is hiiilt on the slope of a hill, and Jt jg a bright suiuiy suunner’s day, and the 
its High Street is as steep as the aide of a house, chimes are celebrating the half-hoiu’ after noon in 
Lopldng down from the crest of the hill, you see a drowsy tinkling cadence; the door with Sfc Colt- 
row of quaint old-fashioned houses on either hand ; foot’s brass plate upon it swings open, and a boy iii 
a.gilt clock jutting out from the front of an ancient a suit of gray knickerbockers descends the flight 
■timber building, like the sign of an inn, its sup- of steps. • He is about ten years old, and has a 
ports . adorned with fancy soroU-work of iron, merry healthy face, rather smeared irith ink, and 
quaintly'twisted and gilt. At. the bottom of the somewhat overcast at present, as he has been kept: 
street is the bridge, and a hill rises sharply up in, and expects a lecture from his father when he 
from the bridge, a broad ‘down,’ whoso lower gets home. With the idea of putting off the evil 
slope is covered with houses, but which crowns the hour as long as possible, although with an uneasy 
houses with ooru-fields, turnip-fields, and copses, consciousness . that he is only intensifying its 
Below the town, the river winds through an misery, he loitei-s on his way down the High Street, 
alluvial valley ; aud above are meadows and park- looldivg at all the shop-windows as he posses, and- 
land, osier-beds and pastures, dotted ‘(vith clumps lingering a long while at the c 6 nfeotion 3 r's, aarair- 
of trees, tall elms, and home-loving poplar's; but ing the frosted cake, and the buns, yellow with 
the'town itself lies just in the gorge of the river, saffron, and coated thick with sugar and Epioet 


urancnrng out raierauy. mere is a cnurcn at tne street that runs under tJie castle’ and the quarries, 
top of thetownjpfwarm red hrick,,ugly and comfort- he stops again to. watch a carnage’ that is: 
able;: there isa church .in the middle of the town, coming along the road. It was a somewhat 
ancient and chill, with columns ofcohalk, and narrow peculiar vehicle, the like of which has not been 
Norman arches, and a choir like a crypt, vaulted, built for many a long year. I fancy that in days 
and groined, and banded with stone ; there is a gone by it wonld::have been called . a pony-ohair, 
church at the bottom of the town, almost in the and was upon little wheels, the pair behind about 
river’s bed, brown, and squat, and - ugly too, but as big round as Cheshire cheeses, another in front 
with a certain air of, fitness about it; and then, on more like, good-sized casters ;. a shaggy little pony 
the noi-thern slope of the hill, above the river, is a was in the curved shafts, who was Coming along at 
vgreat square Norman keep ; and under the keep, a pace something betwixt a ryallc and' a shainbleL" 
astride : of the :,stream, which flows,: through,, its : The occupant of this carriage was an elderly man, 
inward parts, is the King?s - Mill, a large : brick with a thin hatchet face, keen small eyes, and with 
-building, 'With flour oozing ‘out of all its pores.-, a little gray hair straggling aborrt his cheeks. He 
Beyond the mill.: and the : castle, where . the; river wore a white - beaver-hat, many sizes 'too iargpi- foi;:: 
takes a -sweep, turned: by the invincible flank of iiim} a blue scarf wound several times round -his': 
the down; : are. chalk,. pits and, caverns, with warm iiecfc,;&om.‘which appeared two -small pointaji that:. 
red brick cottages resting under the shade ; and represented a latent collar ; a faded brown over- 
a road at the foot, that winds its way beneath an coat shewed bemeath an old-fashioned blue coat, 
avenue of ebua, with glimpses of the river, and the adorned with brass buttons. He was incessantly 
fat meadows and hills beyond, blue and ethereal. twitching Hie reins ,* each twitch the pony ac- 
i„ : Holfway up the -High Street . of Silverbridge, knowledged with his.:ear 3 . : ;,jEv 6 ry now and then,' 
stands a house of red brick, with many twinkling he half rose from his seat, and lashed out at the 
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j)ony \vitIi ,a little whip. At the lash, the . pony 
swished his tail, but did not (juicken his pace. 
Perhaps, however, but for these constant, stimu- 
lant.^, he would have come to. a stand-still 
altogether. 

Cliarlie Blake, the yonthful hero of this story, 
stood with hLs mouth wide open, watching tliis 
curious equipage. He knew .very well who the 
man was, and had often seen his turn-out ; hut 
it was a source of perpetual amusement and 
wonder to him. Old Denny, the man was called ; 
and hi.s ponyls name was Bob; and the little fat 
spaniel, that was panting along haE a mile behind, 
■was Carlo ; and they lived at the Manor farm ; and 
Deimy was said to be enorinou.5ly rich — worth 
millions, according to the traditions of the boys. 

Dennys keen eyes, searching everything he come 
across, espied the hoy, standing, with eyes and 
mouth wide open, at the kerb by the corner. 

- ‘Hi, hoy!’ he cried, drawing up his little car- 
riage to the side ; when he. ceased to twitch and 
lash, the pony came to a stand, ‘Hi, hoy! come 
here.’.: 

; Master Charlie was a little alarmed. Perhaps his 
Gonsoienoe pricked him a.s to raids on old Denny’s 
apples, or as to istones thrown at his pigs, and he 
:clreaded some instant retribution. Anyhow, he 
looked rapidly around him, as if meditating flight, 
hut he was. fascinated by the old gentleman’s eye, 
and felt himself glued to. the pavement. 

*:Come here, hoy I ’ cried Denny once more ; and 
Charlie felt constrained to obey. ‘How old ore 
j'oUjboy?’ 

‘ Ten ; at least I am eleven next birthday.’ 

‘ Well, never mind. Have you had the 
measles!’ 

‘ Yes j me and Polly- had them together last 
term.’ 

. ‘ Been vaocin ated, hey ! ’ 

‘ Of course, I have 1 ’ said Charlie. 

, ■‘‘What’s your name, hoy?’ 

‘ Charlie Hostrop Blake.’ 

: ...i.Hum ! . A long name for a little chap. Where 
does: your father live ? ’ 

:;:::‘'Oh, Just , over there,’ said Charlie, pointing 
vaguely over, the houses. ; 

;.5r‘ Would you like a halfpenny, my hoy 2’ 

Mother wouldn’t like me to take it.’ 

‘ Hum ! Good hoy ! Honour your father and 
your mother, eh ! Gad, I think you ’ll do. Look 
here,’ Denny pulled out a bright silver shilling, 
and held it up before the hoy, ‘ Would you like a 
bright new shilling, oh 2 ’ 

OharEe’fl eyes glistened j he wasn’t proof against 
that, ‘ Yes, I should,’ he said. 

‘ Ha ! Go and knock at that dobr, and say that 
Mr Denny is waiting to see Mr HiiUon.’ 

Charlie did as he was hid. It was a big door, 
with a big knocker, and it had a brass plate, on 
■w’nich wns engraved, ‘ Hutton and Horton, Solici- 
tors.’ Ohm-lio -was astonished, when, in ans'iver to 
his.kftook, the door started open a few inches, but 
nobody came. ’ , 


‘ Push the door open, and go in,’ cried Denny, 
from his chair. , 

Charlie felt that he was committing MmseE to 
some perilous adventure, and regretted that he 
hadn’t taken to his heels, as Ms first impulse bade 


him. Nevertheless, he pushed open the door 


bravely, and fonhd himself in a matted hall. A 
hat-stand faced him, and a flight of broad carpeted 
stairs, on each band of him a door. Nobody came 
to Mm, and he didn’t know what to , do next. 
Then the door on Ms right opened, and a pretty 
little girl in a white frock, with a great blue sash, 
came out into the hall. She pulled to the door, 
and then stood with her back to it, looking with 
great brown eyes at the stranger. 

Charlie was already susceptible to female charms, 
and desperately ashamed of his weakness. But 
the little girl in white was such a Vision of ' 
delight, that he didn’t know what to say or do ; 
he stood staring at her in blank admiration. Her : 
long hair floated about her lOce a golden veil ; 
she had the most charming white stockings, and 
perfectly ravishing blue shoes. 

‘ What do you walit, Ettle boy 2’ she said with 
calm superiority; being ■ about haH the age of . 
Charlie. 

‘ Mr Denny wants to see Air Hutton.’ 

‘Ah ! some of the oitioe people,’ said the child 
with an air of dignity, ‘ Over there, .Stay; I.vdE , 
shewyou.’ ■ 

The little fairy tripped across the hall, arid opened ■ 
the door : ‘ Marrahle.?, here is somebody Wants , 
papa.’ 

‘Oh, indeed. Miss Faiiny,’ said a young mail. 


who was sitting on .a tall .stool at a high desk- 


‘ Ha ! is it you, young gentleman 2 Do you -want 
to see Mr Hutton 2 Perhaps you ’E give me yoim 
card.’ ' y- 

‘I don’t want to see him,’ replied Ohaiiio 
colouring. ‘ It ’s Mr Denny.’ 

‘ Oh, ah !’ said the clerk, going to the window, 
and peering over the wu’e-blind. ‘Yes, there’s old 
Denny. Ah 1 1 ’U mention it to the governor.’ ,Sp 
saying ; he knocked at the door of an inner office, 
andwentin.- ■ , v".- 

‘Are you his little boy E said.Panny, who had 
run to the window, pointing, at : the .Ettle pony- 
chair outside. 

‘ No ; I should think not,’ said Charlie soornfuEy. 

< An old fright like that 1’ 

Well, you might he, . you know,’ said Panny, 

‘ Perhaps he ’s somebody's papa.’ 

‘I: shouldn’t tlunk so,’ replied .Charlie.; ■ ■' 

‘Hollo !. mite, what ara.youdoing here?’ :said; a - 
voioe/rom the inner office, and Mr Hutton, -a tall 
florid man of middle age; came forth.™' And who. 
are you, my hoy 2 Ah ! young Blake, I see. And 
Denny, where is he 2 Outside, eh 2 Well, I suppose 
I must go to'Mm.’ 

Ohai'Ee thought now he’d better start off homo ; 
only, somehow, he didn’t like to go out whilst old 
Denny was talking there to Mr Entton ; he hadn't 
got his shilEng ejther ; Mr Denny had forgotten it, 



no doiilitj and lie couldn’t very well ask for it 
wlien lie was busy. He had a sort of vague hoiie, 
too, of further adventures. 

' ‘I know you now,’ said Ifanny ; ‘you go to 
Bohool with Toinxny— he’s niy brother— and yon 
live in the Shipton Road. I know your papa too ; 
such a big man ! But lie’s very poor, isn’t he 2’ 

‘ Ho ; he isn’t,’ said Oharlio stoutly. ‘ He ’s got 
ever so much money.’ 

‘ Rapa says he ’s poor. But it doesn’t matter ; I 
shall have plenty of money, and I will give you 
some.’ 

Charlie said lie meant to make his own fortune, 
and didn’t want any of her money. And then he 
heard the voice of Denny caUing : ‘Hi, hi! boy; 
here.’ 

Charlie ran out, thinking that the shilling was 
coming now; but Mr Denny had apparently put 
that back into his pooket, 

‘.He’ll do, I think, Hutton, eh ? Eleven years 
old— healthy, good constitution, honours his father 
and mother, vaccinated, and been through the 
measles. Yes, I think he’ll do capital.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Hutton, looking down at Charlie 
in an absorbed, thoughtful way. ‘He’ll do very 
well. Let’s see; what’s your Christiau name, 
Blake!’ 

‘ Charles Nostrop Blake.’ 

Denny pulled out a note-book, and put it down. 
‘Age, next, birthday, eleven, eli? Been vaccin- 
ated, had the measles, got his second teeth, good 
constitution, honours his father and mother.— Yes; 
he’ll do very well, Hutton. ‘Make it so, -will 
you,?’, 

Huttonnodded. ‘ That ’ll do, my boy,’ he said. 

Charlie lo,oked doubtfully up and down. ‘There’s 
tlw, shilling ?’ he , said at last. 

‘ What shilling !’ cried Denny, ‘ Havel dropped 
one, eh? Hutton, have I droppe(,l a shilling.?’ 

‘It’s the shilling you said you’d ^ve me.’ 

‘Did t say I’d give you a shilling? Come, 
come, my boy; rememher Ananias and Sappliira, , 
-.i-Huttoni lie woitk do, after all, if he tells tibs.’ 

‘ The hoy must have thought you said so,— ; 
Here,: Blake,’ said Hutton; good-naturedly, putting ' 
his hand into his 'pocket, ‘ w'e’U see if we can’t find ; 
you a shilling,’ " Y 

‘ I won’t have it now,’ said Charlie independently, 
‘And as for fibs— I know who teUs the most.’^ 
Saying : which, he took to his heels, and didn’t 
look hack till he had got right oyer the bridge, 

When he reached home, he found that he had 
kept dinner waiting, and that liis father was very ; 
cross. ' After the atmosphere had cleared a little, . 
■ he told his : adventure, leaving .; out the part about 
the shilling, for; as he hadn’t got it, he didn’t feel 
inclined to he rebuked for not refusing it. ' Mrs 
'Blake was pleasantly excited about the matter. 
‘0 Dick!’ she said to her husband,, ‘ perhaps he 
means to make Charlie his heir ! and people say 
he’s worth no end of money 1’ 

PoUy clapped her hands ; she was a couple of 
years younger than Charlie. ' ‘ How jolly that ^vill 
be! Eancy Charlie with a fortune! You'll give me 
some — ^won’tyou?’ 

Charlie flashed to the temples: a hazy golden 


vision, a mixture of fortunes and Fanny Huttons 
floated before . hk eye.s ; he felt for the moment 
guite a superior being. Ho would have no cold 
mutton then, and fat should be a thing unknown. 

. Polly’s keen eyes detected Charlie's momentary 
inflation; she called him Fortunatus ever after, 
and chalfed him unmercifully about his expecta- 
tions. 

Deniy took a good deal of notice of Oliarlie after 
that, and often asked him to the Manor farm, 
never giving him better entertainment than .a 
stale gingerbread nut, and a glass of sour beer, 
but putting him througli his Jiicings as to w'hat 
he learned at school, rvith great assiduity. Charlie 
would have shirked these visits, but for the canal 
which ran tlrrongh the farm, and was full of all 
kinds of fish — Jack-like young sharks, brilliant 
perch and bream as big as the Ifitchen hellow,s; 
and there he’d fish all day long whenever he got 
a holiday, and, lying under the shade of a: tree by 
the canal hank, would watch his float, and . dream 
of being a rich man aud old Denny’s heir, \ , 

The Manor farm didn't exactly belong to' Mr 
Denny ; but it was as good as his, everybody said, 
It belonged to the cathedral of Binoaster, or to the 
bishop, rather, and Denny held it under a lease— 
a bishoii’s lease, as they called it about there-— 
paying twenty-five pounds a year as rent. Holdings 
under these hiehops’ leases were always rookonedns 
good as freehold. It was one of the best farms, in 
the county, this of Denny’s, consisting of five, 
hundred acres and more of e.xcellcnt land ; although 
a couple of .hundred years ago it had been a range 
of barren sand-flelds, producing nothing hut a few 
firs and birch trees, and abounding only in rabbits. 
It had been let at a shilling an acre then, and was 
let at the same rate now, although the land might 
well he said to be worth forty shillings or more, 
in these days. 

Denny drove Charlie over to Binoastei one day 
when he went to pay hk rent, and they dined with 
a dignified old genUeman in a white cravat, who. . 
had something to do with the dean and chapter. 
He had a very fine garden, not by his house, which 
was in the cathedral precincts, hut beyond the 
city walls — a garden kept in the extremity of .neat- 
ness and good order. There w'as a summer-house 
there too, that Was furnished as comfortably' as .a 
sitting-room; and here the two old : gentlemen 
sipiped their wine,: whilst Charlie ran about .the 
garden, strictly enjoined not to touch anything. 
It was a drowsy piece, : full of sunshine ; the hum 
of insects, , the clang of the old cathedral bells . 
mellowed by distance, tbe sleepy sounds: of . the 
country twittering of song-birdB,.cawing of rooks, ' 
a dog barking afar off; made a , sort of sootbing 
melody that overcame Charlie’s senses with: sleep. . 
And yet he was conscious of what w'as going cm 
about him, and heard everythin^ that passed. He 
knew that the two old men had. oomor out of the 
summer-house, and that they were standing looking 
at him as he lay asleep on the grass. _ ■ • 

'‘You’ve made a very good selection/ 'Said- .the:, 
bishopfs. man. 

‘ Yes, I think I have. Good sound constitution 
there, eh ? Just right age and everything.’ ' 

‘You are quite right to be careful; we never 
know what .changes may happen ; there’ll be a 
wonderful upset of. everything whenthe'Old bishop 
goes. In these days ot . eoolesiastleal eommksions. 
and spoliation of the capitular endowments, one 
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liever knows, ivliat may happen. Take care of 
young Charlie here.’ And then they, passed on. 

Charlie never could make out in what wray he 
was connected -with the interests of the cathedral 
l)eople at Bhwaster, hilt it was evident that old 
Denny had made him his lieii',. and‘ he was a good 
deal puJFed up at the thought, iilthbugh he tried to 
think nothing more about it. . 

But when Blake was a year or two older, he was 
sent to a, granmiar-school a long way off, and 
getting among a rough set of boys, and into a new 
way of life, he lost sight of his bid dreams and 
faticieB for a while, and thought little more of 
Penny and his intentions. When Charlie was 
about sixteen, Ms father took him from school, and 
put him into a merchant’s office.; and a year or two 
after that: he died ; and his wife didn’t long survive 
him; so : that. Qliarlie Blake and hi-s sister Polly 
. were left to shi'ft for themselves. Richard Blake 
hud been an artist, and had lived pretty much from 
liand to mouth ; but he had insiu-ed his life, hand- 
somely, and when .all debts were paid and affairs 
wound up, thera was about fifty pounds a year left 
for the brother and sister. 

Everybody tlipuglit that,, under these circum- 
stances, old Denny would have come forward and 
. proppsefl ; to do something for Charlie ; but he 
made lip sigh. : He was anxious to knoiv all their > 
future piaiis, and bade. Charlie earnestly to be sure 
ahd tell him of all his movements. He didn’t offer 
them any assistaiioe, however, and Charlie was too 
proud tb ask for ally. 

Charlie made no great hit in business. He had 
inherited a good deal of his father’s artist nature, 
and perhaps it would have been better for him if 
he had been permitted to follow the bent of his 
inclinations; but Eiohard Blake had tasted too 
much nf the bitterness of such a career to wish his 
son to pvti'aue it. Still; the best possible intentions 
and resolutions are unavailing to overcome the 
bent of naturtd capacities. Then . the dim expecta- 
tions that floated m his mind, of future wealth, of 
indefinite, possibilities and ohances, interfered with 
any vkoi'ous efforts on the part of Charlie to 
better Ms present position. Altogether, the few 
people who. took any interest: in Ins affairs . shook 
their beads over him, and said he hadn’t turned out 
well. Eifteen years after the first introduction of 
Charlie Blake to old Denny of the Manor farm, the 
farmer was living at Liverpool in lodgings with his- 
sister Mary. She was a daily governess in the fami- : 
lies of several well-to-do merchants, whilst Charlie . 
had nothing to- ;do at nil. He had grown sick and 
: tired -of ; writing advertisements that never received 
any answer,- of : ;Writing answers to advertisements 
that.- nobody ever : took- notice o£ The occasional 
: re.sponse that raised his hopes sometimes, always 
turned put to be given by ^ a^ party’ who wanted 
. money in soine way. os a deposit,, a premium, or an 
advance. Then, there were constant calls to be 
made at merchants’ ceuhtlng-hohses, kicking his 
heels for hours, waiting the convenience of some 
self-important principal to be dismissed with a 
shake of the -head -ana a'wave of the handr * Come 
again in three mouths, if you like.’ < 

' ‘ Tolly,’ said Charlie, flinging himkelf on the sofe, 
iftei nil iinsuttesaful expedition of this ndtute, 

’ I am not stand this any longer, 1 enlist, 
if I’m not too old ; or, I’ll join" the'pollce, if 
they’ll have me. Ob, why didn’t father Make me 
a.blachKmith, or give me a craft I coMd always turn 


my hand to 1 To go about cringing hat in hand, 
asking leave to earn my bread! ! can’t stand it, 
Polly, any longer.’ 

‘ It is vexing,’ said Polly, who had grown up 
into a very nice-looking young woman, with a full 
placid face, broad forehead, and brown hair in, 
smooth bands above it — ‘ it is vexing ; but you must 
have patience. We have enough to- live upon, you 
and I, and it ’s a great comfort to be together.’ 

‘Do you think, Polly, that I can stay here any 
longer, to live upon your scanty earnings ? You 
could be very comfortable but for me, lay by 
money, and by-and-by you ’d get married.’ 

‘That isn’t at all probable, Charlie,’ said Mary, 
colouring a little; ‘I’m not likely to meet any- 
body /isre who would suit me, or whom I should 
suit.’ 

‘Who said anything about here! Polly, when 
did you hear from Eaimy Plutton V 
‘ tVell, I had a letter this moniing.’ 

‘And did she say anything about'Tom ?’ : : 
‘Nothing piarticular. He’s gone into partner- 
ship with his father, that ’s all.’ 

‘I wonder whether you’d be: so keen about cor-:' 
responding with Fanny, if she hadn’t got a Brother 
Tom !’ 

‘Charlie, I assure you that , there is hGthing: 
whatever between us; you shouldn’t, put such i 
things into one’s head. Yoii might aS well say that 
Fanny writes to me because I’ve: got a Brother 
Charlie.’ 

‘Oh, Polly, if I thought so ! But what would 
be the use of it. No ; I can’t do anything to keep 
niyself, or anybody else: I’ll, go and -list, for, a 
soldier.’ Charlie jumped up, and looked for, - his , 
hat, as if with the intention of immediately carrying 
out his resolution. , : , 

‘ Don’t do that, Charlie — please, doh’t, ' for my , 
sake ; don’t, Charlie! Sit down, and talk reason- 
ably, for I have got something to tell you ; I have ; 
heard of something for you.’ 

Charlie threw himself on tlie sofa again., ‘Well, 
let’s hear it I ’ he cried. ‘It ’s all bosh, I daresay,’ 
‘You knoAv Mr Markham, whose daughter I, 
teach, is ail African merchant.’ 

‘WeU,go on.’ 

‘I have spoken to Mrs Markham' often about 
you. She is such a nice kind woman, and she 
takes quite an interest in you.’ 

Charlie groaned. ‘Well, go on.’ 

‘ I wouldn’t : tell you before, Charlie, because I 
didn’t wont you to leave me‘; but, after all, it is. 
better that y pit should risk something than go on 
in this way. : Mr Markham haa ships: whioh go to; 
the coast: of Africa — the west coast, you know; 
Sierra Leone, and so on.’ 

‘The white man’s grave. I know.’ 

: ‘ Well, it appears that: they want: a clerk: loi ; 
something out there, at a salary of a hundred -and 
fifty pounds a year. They have lost six, within the 
last lew years, but then Mrs Markham says she 
tMnka they drank, and were dissipated,’ , 

‘And yon would he willing for me to go, 
Polly?' , ' ' 

‘ I shouldn’t like it, Chteli'e ; but * 

He turned his face to the sofa PusMon, and 
.thought bitterly for a few minutes. Polly wouldn’t 
have him go fof a soldier, because it would wound 
her pride to haVe a brother a private soldier ; 
corning to see her, perhaps, in hfs staring scarlet 
nnifprm, as if she were a servant-maid ; hut she 
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didn’t mind his risking almost certain death in a 
qiiasi-genteel oooupatidn. 

‘ I ’ll go, Polly,’ he said at last, ‘ if they’ll have 
me ; I ’ll go like a bird. As you say, anything is 
better than this.’ 

SOME IDEAS ABOUT THE MOON. 
Wiiir.T!) the sun has for years engaged the close 
scrutiny, of astronomers in England and elsewhere, 
the moon has not been neglected. If anything, 
it has been the subject of more rigorous investiga- 
tion. because it is so mneli nearer at band, and 
altogether more manageable as an object of scien- 
tific inquiry. It would be easy to give the leg- 
endary history of the moon — how it was an object 
of interest to Jews, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans ; how it was incorporated with sundry 
sxrperstitions ; how its changing aspects regulated 
the division of the year iiito months ; and how, 
in every age, it has been a favourite theme for 
poetical , enthusiasts. About all that, we need say 
nothingi : Old notions about the moon we leave 
alone, preferring to sum up as clearly as possible 
the new ideas regarding it. We lately nnide some 
referehoo to Mr Lookyer’s large and elegant work 
on the Sun. Since then has a|)peared an equally 
beautiful and highly illustrated volume. The Moon, 
considered as . a Planet, a World, and a Satellite, by 
James, Narayth, and James .Carpenter, Looking 
at tha, very beautiful pliotogi’aphs and haliotypes 
of lunar objects, contained in' the work, one might 
say,,., that ordinary , inquirers are for the first 
. time presented with pictures of the moon’s surface 
so minute tifid intelligible as to give, a clear idea 
of wliatbiir satellita: is , really life Though pbets, 
perhaps, may hot, like it,, the veil of mystery is, 
torn from- the moon. , It- is at .length disclosed to 
■ns to he a great: barren waste of rugged mountains 
and extinct volcanoes, the whole devoid of air, 
water, vegetation, or animal life— a r'ooky solitixde, 
going without intermission drearily round the 
earth.^fQr the earth’s, not for its own advantage. 

The. mean- distance at which the moon makes 
these circuits is, as , formerly mentioned, 237,000 
miles. . Observed :by po-werful telescopes, its 

■ apparent, distance is brought within two to three 
' hundred miles, which distance affords a good outline 
of objects, but nothing can be distinguished smaller 
than what will measure a hundred and fifty yards 
across.' Among astronomers, there are hopes that, by 
enlarged telescopic powers, we may bring the nioon 

:: as clearly before .us. as we can sea Mont Blanc from 

■ Geneva-with the naked eye. As every one knows, 
.the moon is visible by means of the light which is 
-thrownarpon it by the sun. Moonlight niayj there- 
fore, be called sunlight, at second-hand. The moon, 
however may .sometimes be :Been by the sun’s light 
being reflected npott it from the earth. This earth- 
light on the moon is seen in particular conditions of 
the atmosphere, within a day or two .after . new 
moon. At such a time, the old moon, as'people .are 
pleased to call it, is said to lie dn the new moon’s 
mms— an evil omen, as was once supposed; the 


j light shining dimly on the body lying within the 
I bright crescent, being nothing else than earth- 
shine, and no omen either good or bad. 

By receiving and reflecting the sun’s rays, the 
moon is obviously an opaque siiherc, which by best 
computation is 2160 miles m diameter, or about a 
fourth of that of the earth. Rotating on its axis, 
it revolves round the earth in the same measure of 
time, that is, twenty-seven days and a quarter. In 
other words, its rotatory motion is twenty-sevoa 
and a half times slower than that of the earth. In 
consequence of the rotatory motion on its axis, 
and its revolution round the earth, coinciding, the 
moon always presents the same side to us. The 
suu, however, lights it up on both sides. At times, 
we are able to see a little more . than one side— as 
much as four-sevenths of its surface— the attitude 
of the moon in relation, to the earth letting us, as 
it were, look round the edge. This phenomenon,,, 
which was traced by Galileo to itS: true cause, is 
explained as follows by the writera before ua : 

‘ The centre of motion of the moon being the 
centre of the earth, it is clear that an observer, on 
the surface of the latter, looks down upon the 
rising moon ns from an eminence, and thus he is 
enabled to see more or less over or around her. 
As the moon increases in altitude, the line of sight 
gradually becomes parallel to the line joining thq., 
ohsetver and the centre of the earth, and, at leilgth. ' 
he looks, her full in the face : he, loi3.e3:,thA',ftil,L 
view, and oatohes another side-face .view, .ae- shA; 
nears the horizon in setting,’ - These ; changes , 'in 
the point of view, feve,' , greatly, 
taking of piotoiial , pfetogi’aphs of thS; ;moon’s ; 
surface., 

These photographs can, of course, be, executed 
only in a calm and clear atmosphere, , when the 
moon is at the Ml, and to wait for such oioportun.* ' 
i ities great patience is required. ■ If aU other-cir- 
cunistauces he favourable, the atmosphere Is partly : 
cleared by the action of the ma.ony for.its rays,' 
though ordinarily described, ■ as. -oolds-fthe :,colcl 
chaste moon ’—partake in n. small degree of the 
heat of sunshine, and , accordingly exert a d& 
persive influence on the clouds. A succession of , 
clear moonlight nights is known to farmers to; 
have a ripening effect, on grain. . 

Looked at even with the naked eye, thenioon is-; 
not a uniformly clear body. It has dusky and ; 
light spots, signifying, that it has an irregular; 
surface.; :;The dusky portions, which collectively , 
cover about two-thirds of the disc, ware at one 
time considered to bo seas, and such they arc some- . 
times stiU called. Close examination, by powerful 
telescopes shews that these sea-like spaces are only 
plains, on .which there are comparatively few promis- ; 
nejices to reflect the sun’s light. The features of 
the moon’s disc which rivet attention are promi- 
nences mostly: in the shape' of circular ;oraters? of , 
volcanoes, some of vast dimensions, and many of a 
small size. Besides thesenireular markings; -wMoh;; - 
so to speak, ; give a pock-pitted appearance, to the 
whole surface, there are stretches of rugged and 
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jjiotiU'esqiio mountains of great altitude, all seem- 
ingly of volcanic origin. The circular crater- 
Ibi’ia iiiaiidngs are diverse in character. In some 
cases thej" appear as if croAvning mountain-heaps 
of ashes and cindera, in the manner of Etna and 
Yeaiivius ; in other instances, vvliere the edges of 
the craters do not rise high above the plains, the 
A'olcanoea resemble prodigious hollows, miles in 
bieiultli and depth. That the whole have at one 
time been in volcanic action, is obvious from the 
foot, that at the bottom of tho craters are seen tbe 
remains of the small tapering cones, whence the 
lav'll imil aslitiS were projected. 

: The pictura-inaxJ of the moon contained in the 
work before us, presents the outlines of two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight craters, and as these are 
only on one side, we may conclude that there is 
fully OB great a •number on the other — say, upwards 
^ of live hundred in all. The bulk of those which 
are visible are near what we would call tho ujjper 
part of tho moon, from which the clustering 
becmnes.Iesa dense, but with several large craters 
here and there down to the lower limb. It may 
not be generally known, that, in course of time, 
astronomers have given names to the whole of the 
i.two hundred and twenty-eight craters above men- 
tioned, .leaving many smaller ones (big enough, 
perhapsi if w:®' were at them) without any name 
at all. The names assigned have been those of 
men distingui.-ihed in science and lileratuve in 
ancient and' modern times; sucli as, Plato, Riny, 
Copernicus, Tyclio, Linnmus, Mercator, Descartes, 
antT so cm. Even to the seemii^ly Hat spaces 
Called seas, there are narne.s in Latin, as Mare 
Tranqnillitatis, Mare Nuhium, &c. A nmge of 
mountains is named after the Apennines, and 
another range is called the Oniicasns. In this way, 
a proper map of the moon i.s about as full of names 
as a map of tho world. 

About two-thirds down from the top of tho 
moon, ami nearer the side opposite our right, than 
the middle, there is a peculiarly grancl crater, 
finely rounded, measuring forty-six nriles in dia- 
meter, and having sides rising to a height of 
twelve thousand I'e'et. There are wider and'higher 
craters,, but none stands out so beautifully. It is 
distinot to the naked eye, but is weU defined by 
tolescoiws of a small power. In a clear moonlight 
night, any one may have a good view of it with 
a tield-glassi: This volcano is named Copernicus. 
iHadinting:from it are. bright streaks more than a 
^hundred miles long, which are thought to represent 
i craekS' or chasms in the .solid crust of the moon, 
which;, at some terrible upheaval, molten 
i./nintterhad been poured. Copornious was evidently 
■ftlio .: centre :of : a vast amphitheatre of volcanic 
; actioii,:&E the district around it is for a great 
distance dotted over with, small craters, which, had 
given, : ridief to the internal disturbance. ■ Tycho, 
slanding in the midst of a crowded group near the 
. : upper : limbi is also «a magnificent . crater; fifty-four 
: miles in .diameter, with ; bright , radiating streaks. 
Lower down, there hre craters close on each, other. 


of considerably greater dimensions, one of them 
being upwards of n hundred miles across, along- 
side of whleh, any volcanic opening in the earm 


In . 

'En- 


. would bo insignificant, 

To have produced these plionomeiia, the moon 
must originally have been in a molten state; or, at 
least, in a state of intense heat, with a hardened 
crust. From llie prodigious number of erntets, 


eruptive forces had at one time raged throughout, 
When they ceased, and the moon oooled dovvn into 
the cold mass it has now become, science does not 
explain, hlor are we acquainted with the nature 
of the heat that had produced the volcanic action, 
further than that it might be due to that cohceii- 
tration of nebulous matter, that we spoke of in 
relation to the sun. However it may have come, 
it has long since radiated off into space, to such ail 
extent as to leave the surface rigid and dead. We 
called the earth a cooling cinder. The moon is a 
cinder cooled, like a bit of dry slag turned out. of 
a furnace. 

Devoid of water and air, the moon has no mois- 
ture hovering about it, no cloud, s : it accordingly 
has no twilight. When the sun sets upon it, there 
is utter darkness. There being no air to convey 
vibrations, there can be no sound. Eternal silence 
reigns over its surface. Witli such privations, 
there is necessarily an absence of animal life.; 
There can he no inhabitants wdiere there is no food 
to eat, no water to diink, or air to breathe. Were; 
there any inhabitants, they would require to be 
strangely constituted. On the earth, our day of 
foiir-and-twenty hours aflord.s ua in a general ivay : 
twelve hours’ light for ordinaiy occu;pations, and 
twelve hours’ darknes.s, which we may appropriate; 
for nocturnal rest As inithe mopii,: the length of;' 
a day is a whole month, the . people in if there 
were any, ivould have alterhately a. fortnight.: for 
■work, and a fortnight for sleep. Their physical 
constitution, their habits, wbuld he all different 
from ours. What a contrast between the condition 
of the earth and its sub-planet ! Associated^ ; 

by an inexorable laAv, and both partaking , pi gufi- 
shine, one of the sphere.s teems with life,: has . its; 
grateful vicissitudes of atmospheric influence, and 
its varying fiea,son3; the other, naked; and hare of 
any trace' of organisation, Avith an alternation of 
glare and gloom never varying in its dread 
monotony. 

From all this, one is naturally led to speculate 
on tho reasons for the moon’s e.xistenoe. To AA'liat 
good purpose was a sifiierical mass of yolcanie: 
rook sent spinning round the AvOiid ? It Avould 
be as presumptuous to say Avhat were alL tile 
objects of creation, as to define positively what 
Avas the special origin of the moon. ' According : 
to the cosmogony which Ave sketched in speaking 
of the sun, the earth, while yet a: rev;olving globe 
of fire-mist, tbreAvofi or, in Goolipg dnd ; contract-, 
iiig, left beliind it. a, portion pf ’ite.' oirn sabstanoG, ; 
Avhich became the moon ; ; just , as the earth ftself 
and the other primary planets were left behind by ; ; 
the shrinking:.;o£ ;tlxe central , mass— the- sun. All 
this, however, ;is.' only more ; or less, a probable 
theory. Be this as ^ it may, there the moon is, 
a sub-planet, on Avhioli there has been impressed ;;; 
a certain servile . office of a double and far from 
unimportant purpose. Its .first and most obAdoiis 
■use is to give moonlight. This lias; been under- 
stood from tho earliest age, and is., duly recorded 
in the Scripture narrative. Tie more important, 
but less recognisable , of its uses, is to create the 
tides, and thereby cause a continual and whole- 
some agitation in the watens of the ocean. Its 
distance, its size, its density, are nicely adjusted 
to produce this result. Were there no moon, tides, 
except the comparatively slight rise, and,, fall pro- 
duced by the sun, aa’ouM cease, ; and; seas might 
aufl'er a degree of stagnation detrimental to human 
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Piince of 'Wales’s plume in tlie centre, with, the 
badge of Edward the Black Prince— a rising sun, 
a rad dragon, and a white horse— at three of the 
corners ; while other parts of the flaunting flag are 
pretty weU covered with the names of famoris 
battles in which the regiment has been engaged. 

Eew regiments have seen, more rough service,, 
or received harder knocks, than the Koyal Welsh 
Pasiliers. When, in 1689, William and Mary 
found that the : deposed James II. was making a 
.stand in Ireland, it was resolved to raise twelve 
new regiments of foot ; among the number was 
the corps which is the subject of this article, and 
which was raised mostly in Wales. Twenty yeara 
ago, the records of the regiment told that ‘the 
spurs worn hy Major Toby Piir.sell at the battle 
of the Boyne, are still preserved in the regiment, 
in the poissession of the senior major for the time 
being.’ Most Hkely the relic is still preserved. 
Shortly after the conq;uest of the J^acohites by the 
Orangemen, in Ireland, the 23d embarked , for 
llanders, and were engaged at,: the siege: of Hamur., 
During the first half of the last century, when the 
continent was distracted and clevastatecV by wars 
which we cau: scarcely disentangle now', . the 23d 
often formed a part of the British contingents as 
we find in the history of the, striigglea at ’Venloo, 
Liege, Blenheim, Ulm, Landau, Treves, Eaniillias, 
Ostend, Dettingen, Eontenoy, &c. Later in, the 
centnry, when the American colonies revolted 
from the mother-conntry, the 23d was among the 
regiments which were sent .out to, fight OvKafi 
proved to, us to be) inglorious battles. It ,;w'ak 
present at Lexington, Biwker’s Hill, .Boston,' Lpng: 
Island, Hew York, White Plains, Brandy \yiiie,. 
Charlestown, and other scenes of ponfihit.; ,; In ,ond, 
of the years, , 1778, the, nien TOlunifiered to act as 
marines in some of , the slups, which, Adifiiral Lord,, 
Howe brought to hear upon the Priinoh, who had 
sent out a fleet to.nid, the Amorioana. ;, This was fiot, 
easy work, seeing that Soldiers are poor: oreatutifs, dt , 
sea, unless they have been trained, and drillect .as , 
marines. But, the nien of the. 23d appear :to nave 
comported themselves,, bravely and /pfflejeatly,- 
Lord Howe gave ‘ Ms, most partidfikr thankfi.'ld 
the oflioers and soldiers of the three'; cdiiipamea of : 
Eoyal "Welsh BusiliOrs, :for their spi:rited, :,and galr ' 
lant behaviour, onboard tEe sliips that had, engaged 
the enemy, and to. the whole reginiefit for. its con.-, 
duct during the time it served on board the fleet.’ 
On the termination . .of the war, when: Lord Corn-, 
wallis made Ms complete surrender to the enemy, 
a treaty was signed ;: the rank and file became 
prisoners , of war, but, the oflieera were .allowed to 
return to Europe on parole, retaining their private 
property. There was a little bit. of smart practioe: 
on 'tills occasion, which was much applauded hy 
the 23d, hut which sets us, thinldiig as to what: may 
bo the rules of honour in regular war. Gaptaiu 
Peter sud another officer saved the :. _regimmtal 
colours by wrapping them round their, bodieg-r 
prosumably unefer their uniforms, and marched off 
with them under the guise of private property. , 

In the wars arising out of the French. Eovolu- 
tion and the ambitious designs of Bonaparte, tlio 
Eoyal Welsh Fusiliers boro a very conspicuous’ 
part, liaviug a full taste of the losses and hard- 
sMps, batfcl.es and triumphs, of an er&ntful twenty 
years or so, First at the capture of Port-au-Prinoe 
in San Domingo; then in Holland'; then with 
Sir Ealph Aberoromby in Egypt ; hut especially 


life. While influencing the ocean hy its powers 
of attraction, and even in some degree atfecting 
great inland fresh- water seas, bice Lake Ontario, 
the moon is now understood to exert no physical 
influence on the mental condition of man or beast. 
The term lunatic might very properly he dropped. 
Whether the moons pertaining to some of the other 
planets — Jupiter having four, and Saturn being 
provided with eight— play the same part regarding 
tides as the earth’s satellite, wo need not here 
inquire. Our own single moon is clearly a valu- 
able appendage, and let us he thankful for its 
gratuitous and beneficial services. w. o. 


THE WELSH FUSILIEES. 

The recent return of the troops from Asliantea has 
sat many non-military folks speculating on the 
designations of our regiments ; the use of numbers 
ill some oases and names in others, and the freqiient 
oomhinatioE :of both,. The meaning of Fusilier, 
also, is not well known ;; nor why it is that one 
particular regiment possesses ago'at, which is highly 
prized by the men: as a mark of distinction. , 

Names are: more easily remsnihered than num- 
bers, and are more pleasant to think of, because 
they: suggest or bring up associations. We can 
more quickly say 23d and 42d than "Welsh Fusi- 
liers and Black 'Watch, but the latter are more 
agreeable, and (as recent newspaper letters have 
shewn) more taking with the pulilic. There are 
aLundred and nine numbered regiments of foot, 
called the infantry of the line, in the British army ; 
they are numbered 1 to 109 consecutively, and 
rank in the order of their founding or first estab- 
lishment. Most of them bear a name as w,eE as 
a number ; sometimes .relating to the country , in 
which they were first raised ; sometimes to, a royal, 
personage ; sometimes to the colour of the facings of 
the nhuoims ; and occasionally To other oiroum- 
atancesi,, , , We will transcribe the first dozen on 
thelist,:' Ist Foot, Eoyal SootS; ; 2d, Queen’s Eoyal ; 
3d, Buffs ; ,4th, King’s Owii ;, 5th, Northumberland 
Fusiliers ;, 6th,Eqym 1st Warwickshire ; 7th, Eoyal 
Fusiliers; 8th, King’s; fitli, East Norfolk; lOth, 
'North Linoolnslnre ;,, 11th, .North Devon; 12tb, 
.East Suffolk. ,So liliswise .in the cav<alry. There 
,iire .seven lihe regiments of;Drago.oh Guards, known 
hot bfily by Aumbers but by nUines r : Ist, King’s ; 
2(1, Queen’s Bays; 3d, Princo of Wales’s; 4th, 
lioyal Irish ; Bth, Princess Charlotte of Wales’s ; 
Cth, Garabini6rs ; 7th, Princess Boyal’s. 

: The word Fasih'er has not now a definite mean- 
ing. It was derived from fusil, one of the early 
forms of musket, and was applied to those troops 
who bore that weapon. Many officers also carried 
fusils ;: but now they carry'only swords (with per- 
::hiip 3 pistols), while the rank and file all have rifles. 
The fusil was lighter than the musketj and :the 
fusilier corps were regarded as light infantry, 

‘ .ibout one in eleven of our foot regiments, are .still 
called Fusiliers ; namely, Bth Northumberland, 7th 
Eoyal, filst North British, 23d Eoyal Welsh, 87th 
Irish, lOlsL and 104th Bengal, 102d Madras, and 
I03d Bombay, together with the Scots Fusilier 
Guards. The reader, therefore, must not e.\p6ct 
to see the 23d Fusiliers carrying fusils. "Nor 
must ha look for anything Welsh in their garb ; 
although there is generally a strong infusion of 
Welshmen in the regiment — Griifiths, Llewellyns, 
and so forth. The regimental colours have a 
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Ms ridei uiJon the table ; then, bounding over the 
heads of some ofBoers,' he ran to the barracks with 
all Ms trappings, to the no small joy of the 
garrison.' 

The goat of the 23d, like the sovereign,- never 
dies ; at least, when he really dies, no time is lost 
in proclaiming it sucoessor. . On the decease of the 
goat in 1844, the Queen presented to the regiment 
two fine specimens, /selected from the : Hook at 
Windsor Foreet, which had keen presented to her 
h)'- the (then) Shah of Persia. The regiment 
usually comprising two hattalions, one goat was 
presented to each. In a coloured engraving, re- 
presenting the uniforms of the regiment in 1850, 
the goat is brought in, a fine animal with an ample 
white shaggy coat, and an heraldic or regimental 
badge fixed to Ms forehead between the roots of the 
horns. 

Tlie late goat was not among the heroes who 
entered Coomassie. He accompanied the regiment 
from England to Cape Coast Castle ; hut there the 
poor fellow, like many of his bipedal companions, 
sickened and died, flis horns have been, or are 
now being, made into an ornament for the mess- 
table of the ofificers of the 23d, while Ms sMn is 
being carefully dressed into parchment for, a new 
drum-head. The presentation, of another' goat, by 
the, Qiioen, at a recent review- M Wmdsor. Park^^ 
is fresh in the memory of , all readers p . •while 
spectators will remeiiiher that the new-comer gave ■ 
some trouble to the drum-major, to drill him into 
regimental etiquette.. 


throughout the whole' duration of the Peninsular 
War. It is not without reason that the 23d hears 
on its regimental colours the names Corunna, 
Albuera, ,Badajoz, Salamanca, Yitoria, Pyrenees, 
Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse. Waterloo, almost 
.as a matter of course, was one scene of. operations 
for the regiment ; and the _23d afterwards formed 
part of the army of occupation at Paris. , 

A long period of peace gave this dojps the tisual 
rontme of home, colonial, and India service, with- 
out any fighting ; blit -when the Crimean War 
eommenced in 1854, the 23d was one of the regi- 
ments sent out It formed part of Sir George 
Bro'wn’s brigade, in Sir William Codrington’s light 
division. • The records of the regiment do not fail 
to notice the aoMevemeut which gained for one of 
tlie -oiBceis the much coveted Victoria Cross. At 
the battle of the Alma, when the British troops 
had crossed the river and mounted the heights in 
face of a terrible fire of musketry and artillery, 
Lieutenant Armstrong, who carried the Queen’s 
colour of the 23d, was struck doivn ; whereupon 
Major O’Connor seized it, advanced to the Kiissian 
position in ^ spite of the volleys directed against 
Iiim, planted It on a Euasiaii redoubt, arid defended 
it until the struggle was over, and the -rictory won. 
Por this, heroic - conduct the major was thanlted' 
on the field by Sir W. Codiingtori. and Sir Gi 
Brown, and ivas one of the earliest recipiente of 
■the Victoria Cross. Major Hackett , is another 
.Eoyal Welsh Fusilier who is similarly decorated. 

: We need not go through the sventfiil details of 
the Crimean war ! suffice it to say that the 23d 
shared tho dangers of Inkermann, the Quarries, 
Sebastopol, and the two attacks on the Eedan. 
When the Indian revolt began in 1857, the Royal 
Welsh had their usual luck of being in the very 
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CHAPTEK SSIV.— A NIHHT ALAEM. : 

It was more thau a week after that stir about the 
light in the garden that Maggie was awakened from 
slumber by what she at first fancied was the 
' striking of the dock upon the stairs ; ■with drowsy 
semi-consciousness, she found herself counting the 
strokes, and wondering that it was not yet the 
midnight liour ; it seemed to her that they were 
uneven ; hut if they had been one or two, she wotild 
probably have fallen asleep again, without mental 
investigation of the matter, hut when they stopjped 
at eleven she was broad awake. It was not only 
that such could not be the time, since she had re- 
tired to rest after that hour, hut it also inconsequen- 
tially occurred to her that it ■W:a3 between eleven 
and twelve that the mysterious light had been seen 
in the toolhouse. The , two inexplicable circum- 
stances wove themselves together in her mind, and 
filled it with a nameless dread. Then, as she lay 
quite still, listening and thinking, the clock began' 
to strike again, one, two, three, with even a diiUer 
thud than usual, and then for an instant the little 
house seemed shaken to its foimdations. , t John; 
John!’ cried she, in the hushed voice in which 
Terror speaks when Reason is i not disturbed, < did 
you hear thatl’ He did not answerj aud iu MS : 
silence there was; another oausei of alarms because 
that wondrous sense, for which we have no. name, 
but wMoli warns us of the presence of a feRow- 
/oreatrire, Mnldng; 'Wi& ourselves, or of us, when 
Re woidd fain have us believe otherwise, convinced 
ito;. .-that jberi ihiishand was: awake; He suffered 


tMck of it. 

J iTiat the Royal Welsh has done in the Ashantee 
on, the newspapers have made pretty well 
known to all of us. 

;, , But how about the Ooat ? WlieneVer the 23d 
are engaged on any expedition, the goat is men- 
tioned pretty much as if he were one of the regi- 
mentol officers--greatly to the puzzlement' .of 
civilians. All that is known of the origin of this 
matter is conqwised in a paragraph of Grose’s 
Militanj Antiquities : 'The royal regiment of 
.Websh Fusiliers has a privileged honour of pass- 
ing; in. re-tiew preceded by a goat -with: guded 
bomSi .and: adorned with ringlets of flowers. Al- 
though.; this may not , come immediately under the 
denomiaalion of a reward for merit, yet the corps 
values: itself , much on .the ancient uses of the cus- 
tom. Every- 1st of March, being the anniversary 
:of; their i tutelar saint, David, the officers give a 
splendid:' entertainment to all their Welsh brothers. 
After the cloth is removed, a bumper is filled 
round.; to His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
(whose: health iS : always drunk first on that day), 
the: bandy-playing the; old tune oi The Mobh Race 
ep when-; . a v.thandsDine drummer-hoy. 


;: 0 / wsfflwy; wnen-; ; a tHanaSDiuo drummer-hoy, 
elegantly dressed,- .mounted On tho soat (richly 
caparisoned for the occasion),'* led'flirice round 
{lie table in procession by the drum-major.’ 
Whether the 'handsome dmmmor-hoy, elegantly 
dressed,’ still taltes part In tho afiair, we do not 
know j hut Caunon’s History of the regiment tells 
ah amusing aaecdote of one of their aanivemaries ; 
‘It happened in 177B, at Boston, that the ariimsd 
pve such a spring from tho floor that he dropped 
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muoli from sleepleasnessj but when he did sleep, it 
was heavily, and he drew Ms breath with evenness 
and regularity, as such sleepers do. His breathing 
was regular and even now, but it was not natural ; 
and pitch-dark as it was, she knew that his eyes 
were open, and that he was listening as intently as 
herself. All was silent now, but she felt, that not 
in the lapse of years could she ever be persuaded 
to attribute what she had just heard to fancy. 

‘0 John, I am 80 frightened ! ’ continued Maggie ; 

‘ pray, speak to me.’ 

' ‘ Wliat is it, darling ? Did you spe.ak ? ’ 

His words were tender, but his voice was hoarse 
and broken ; if she had not known him to be a 
man to whom fear was unknown, she wonld have 
thought it shaken with fear. 

‘There is some one in the house—or under it : I 
am certain of it, John. , There was a shook just 
now like that of an earthquake.’ 

‘I, did not hear it,’ was his cold reply, 

‘Nor the clock, that struck eleven and then 
. three l: 

It means that you have been dreaming, Maggie.’ 

‘I: have not been dreaming,' answered she 
.Vehemently. ' ‘Let me strike a light.’ She was 
about to rise, but he laid his hand upon her arm 
~a haiid as strong, and as cold, as iron. 

‘Ho, Maggie ; you will catch your death such a 
night as this, I will get up myself it— h' it comes 
again.’ : 

‘Then you did hear it’?’ 

* I heard something fall. You are not so used to 
li.C .awahe as I am, or the voices of the night would 
not alarm, you. How quiet everything is now !’ 

Stillness reigned supreme ; the very tick of that 
clock bn the stairs could he heard as it marked the 
time, towards the blessed daylight ; and presently, 
with; a whir and a rattle, it struck five. 

‘ There! ’ cried he triumphantly ; ‘is that an hour, 
think you, for burglars to be about a house 1 Go 
to sleep again,; forget your foolish fears.’ 

Maggie; did not reply ; ; she was thinking how 
much, more ;sharp was tlie ring of the clock than 
the sound Which she had taken for it. Sleep was 
not to he thought of ; but she lay mute and still ; 
and when the fiiat streaks of daylight stole into the 
room, her husband softly rose, and she heard him 
stand and listen on. the stairs, and then desoondinto 
the parlour, which lay immediately beneath their 
own apartment. She was not frightened, now, but 
intensely curious, the more so because her husband 
had shewn himself , curious too. She had an idea 
that he wbiiicl: rather . she should .not have heard 
him rise, yet, when he. 'retumed, ,"she could not 
'abstain froinqiieBtioning him. ^ „ 

‘Did you : find anything, J ohn; to exidain: .that 
dreadful noise last night ?’ 

‘ Why, yes, ray dear.: ;Your earthquake was caused' 
by the fall of the Plains a/ ifeawen., The.n&l seems 
to* have given way, and then down it came,’ 

This was a huge engraving of Martin’s famous 
picture, that ,the Linches had: ..given them as , a 
marriage present, and which oeonpied one' whole 


side of the little room. What seemed very strange 
to Maggie, was that, notwithstanding its great weight 
it was quite uniiij iired and even the glass unbroken. ; 
and. she half-suspected that in his .eagerness :to 
account for what had caused her such great alarm, 
her husband had. taken the picture down himself, 
and laid it on the flooi’. 

However, nothing more was said between them 
upon the subject ; and upon inquiring of the .senniit- 
maid, it turned out that no noise had disturbed her ; 
the slumber of such girls, however, as her niistrea.s 
was aware, is commonly very sound, and, moreover, 
she slept in an attic, removed by another floor from 
the locality of the disturbance. When the shiides 
of evening began to fall that day, Maggie felt inDte 
nervous than she would have cased to, own, and 
though, in accordance with her husband’s wish, shS 
retired'to rest earlier than usual, by reason of her . 
‘ bad night,’ it seemed to her that shh should never , 
get to sleep. If, however, there is piie means to 
woo the drowsy god more certain than another— 
thfit is, if all are not alike useless, from counting 
imaginary sheep to repeating Paradise Begainei—At 
is watching and listening ; and when the eleventh 
hour, which she had grown somehow to associate, 
with the xmcaimy sound that haunted her, had come . 
and gone, she succumbed to her fatigues of mind 
and 'body. Something worse, however, than unrest 
awaited her : a terrible dream, wherein she seemed 
to be buried alive in a atone vault ; one person only 
knew of it— her husband, and though he worked 
away day and night with a pickaxe to remove the 
stones and rescue her; his progress was very slow, 
and she felt her vital growers deserting her. It 
seemed to her that he had begun his toil where the 
wall was thickest, and she strove in vain to make 
her voice heard through the atone, and to direct 
him elsewhere. In her struggles to do :so, ’slie 
awoke, and before that sense of freedom and relief, 
which comes so slowly to him who wakens from a ' 
nightmare, could fully dawn, she was he.50t by a 
new horror. She was awake, she knew, and; safe 
in her own bed, and yet there were the sounds of 
the pickaxe, one, two, three, and every now and ' 
then the thud of a falling stone, just as she heard 
them in her dreatn. 

‘ John, John I that noise again ! Do yo-y.«hear it 
now? 'Wake, wake 1’ . She felt, as before, .quite; 
certain that' he was wide awake, but cried' out thus. 

I from terror, aud mere yearning for comjpamoirship.:' 

‘1 hear 'it,’ answered her husband faintly, : like 
one who is an eager listener. ‘It is rats in the 
'baseihent.’ 

! ‘It is not rats, John,’ replied she oonfalently. 

[ ‘We had them in . Mitchell Street very badly, but. 
they .never ' made a .noise.: that. If a shook 

I oomeS '’sttch as came last night ’' The. wnrds 

had scarcely left her lips when a shock- even more.' 
i: violent .than on the previous occasion did come, 
so that the very floor : beueath' them seemed ; to; 
tremble. 

‘That came from the parloitr, or else from the 
I cellar beneath it, John. Let me strike a light.’ 
Before be' could restrain or even : forbid heryMaggie 
[ had leaped out of bed, and lit her camllo. Its tiny 
■ rays, in place of shedding :oa her that comfort which 
I light alone can give in such monionts of terror. 
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disclosed a new object of alarm. Her husband was 
, : .sitting up in bed, pale and ghastly, Ids eyes starting 
: iroitt’ their sockets, and with that awful look of 

ex^iectation in tliem, whioli she had noticed on the 
! i day when .she first jwoposed communicating with 
llidwti'd. Since she knew that he had the lieart of 
a lion, thi.s spectacle of him overcome with abject 
fear, affected her auore than even the. very cause of 
his idarni, : 

' Dear ImsbamV cried she consolingly, and even 
in that terrible moment careful to hide her per- 
ception of his weakne.s5, ‘ you are ill, aud sluver 
with the cold. : There is no need for you to rise, 
Eiinee, if thieves are about the house, they will see 
the ofindle, and know that some of us are stirring, 

■ .which tvill pack them off as quickly as the sight 
: rof.ycmrself.’ 

‘It is not thieves,’ muttered her husband 
‘ lioarseljr, and his teeth chattered together as he 
: . .spoke. 

‘ But what else can it be ?’ reasoned Maggie, her 
ears les.s attentive for his reply than for the. sounds 

■ beneath, which still continued, though with less 
distinctnesSi'. : 

i : ‘ s ^ Stay ! I : have it : it must be some one breaking | 
, into the cellar.’ 

, . : In , an ; instant . her husband was out . of bed,, and : 
;had thrown; his dressing-gown around .him, in the 
,, . : pocket :o£ which he slipped a life-preserver. So 
> terrible, was the anger in his pale face that she cried 
i,, . . ont as ho left the room : ‘ You would xiot kill a man 
? ' '.for utealiug wine, .John ! ’ 

; j ■ -‘Stay here, Maggie ; don’t move, ’.was his only 
.answer, given in a voice of authority, and almost 
of menace, such as he had never used .before. His 
' : temporary panic seemed to have quite passed away, 
and he was himself again ; strong, resolute, and a 
. terror to evil-doers, she feared not for him at all, 
but otrly for the life of the thieving wretch whoi 
should chance to cross him. Instead of the slow 
. and hesitating step with which he had deisoendcd 
.'into the parlour on the previous morning, he took 
; the stairs in three bounds, and the next instant she 
heard him open the frout door and leavethe house. 

. : ahe wtia not surprised at this, for if there had been 
J , any attempt to steal the -wine from the cellar, it 
, .must needs have been made from the ontside.. 

V How, all was silence.. S’ or full twenty minutes she 
remained watching and waiting, but restrained by 
- her. husband’s injunctions from making any effort 
, to seek him. She had understood from his manner 
of forbidding, her to leave the room that he did not 
-wish 'the servantSitO'he . roused or made acquainted 
with; what had .'happened. With fingers that 
.ti’eablod o'ven more, witli anxiety than with cold-- 
, , ; though it 'was a bitter December night— she, how- 
; -ever, partially: dressed herself, in case her presence 
: should he .required,': The room looked out to the 
f.. ; fronts in.the.uDntraiy directionfeomthat which her 
husband had lalcen, and in any case it was too dark 
‘ to make out any object, save close at hand ; but 
.'ihe had thrown up the sash, and having put out 
her candle, sat at flte open -window, listening with 
. inlense anxiety* i The aeeurite she had felt about 
his personal Safely -Was not shaken pif there had 
been a struggle of any kind, it mtist have reached 
her in that still iright } nay^ she fdt certain -that if 
John had spoken, iar less oned out, on the opposite 
side qf the house, she ffliist have heard Mm. what 
sort of robber, then, must this be, who, on biang 
discovered at his nefarious trade, neitlier gioke, nor 

:: ‘ 


was spoken to ? She had begun to think that her 
husband had discovered nothing, and was making 
a perambulation of the whole premises, when she 
heard footsteps coming towards her from an unex- 
pected direction — that of the toolhouse. They were 
those of more than one person, and moved ,so 
very stealthily, that had she not . caught their , 
oiaunoh upon the gravel as they crossed , from 
lawn to lawn, they might have escaped her atten- 
tion, Then, for the fi.rst time .since her husband 
left her, she entertained apprehensions for his 
safety. Was it possible, that these men, whoever 
they -were, had overpowered and dis^ded him, and 
were now coming to rob tire house? Yor herself 
she felt no fear ; on the contrary, a firm resolve to 
recognise these ruffians, and avenge their victim, 
took possession of her mind. She leaned out.of the 
window, and peered keenly down into the dark- 
ness. The men were now immediately beneath 
lier, and about to enter at the front door, which 
had not been closed. One of them was her hus- 
band; the other she could not make out, yet his 
form did not seem wholly imfamilior to her. TOio 
could it hoi And why.wasJohu bringing him under 
his roof after such a deed ? He was not his prisoner, 
for her husband was leading the way, and the other . 
following. The door was closed behind .them 
softly, and presently she heard in the qiarlour the; 
quick spurt of a match, and then voices speaking ; 
in muffled tones. She would .not 'disohey her 
husband even now, by leaving the room, but, in 
the intensity of her curiosity,, she lay down with , 
her ear to the floor, and listened. Sho could heai’ ; 
nothing that was said, only that for the most part . 
itwas Jolnx that was the speaker, while the other - 
man put in occasionally what sounded lilte a' curt 
sentence, and now and then he laughed. . 

Perhaps it was the time and circumstance mak- ; 
ing it anomalous and out of place, but this laugh 
had a peculiar significance for her, a sort of weird 
malice ; it seemed scoffing, incredulous, and cruel. 

It was never echoed by her husband ; but whenever 
it occurred, there was a pause, and then his quiet 
tones were heard, it seemed to her in expostula- 
tion. 

The clock on the stairs had struck twice while 
they were thus engaged (though so rapt had she been 
in wliat was going on, that .she had not taken note 
of the particular hour), and had given warning for 
doing so the third time, when, after a longer pause 
in the tollc than u.snal, she heard her husband come 
softly up the stairs. She. knew it was he by his 
footlall, else she would not have known his voice 
when he addressed her, 

‘Hist, hist!’ said he; 'not a word above your 
breath. Where are you, Maggie ? ’ 

. . ‘ I am here,’ answered she softly. ‘I put oat the 
light, because’— — 

‘You 'were right,’ answered he quickly. Ho ; 
matter why— ask no questions ; and if you. can 
find what I require without a candle, do so: ; The 
bottle of terminable ink: is not in the.parlour r oan 
you give it me ? ’ 

Maggie’s senp of order was acute ; -without that 
.fidgetiness which, insists upon every article being 
‘'in its pijop®* place,’ and is the curse of comfort, 
she knew where everything in her own house was 
to be found. 

■‘I used that bottle in experiments ; but there is 
a new one in the cupboard calculated for .shorter 
time ’—she was already passing her hand along a 
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shelf of it, in stvift hut cautious search, as a child 
catches a fly. ‘ Yes, lik’e it is ! ' 

‘ Did the experiment succeed ? ’ 

‘Perfectly ; the sheet of paper on which the 
words were written became blank at the very hour 
to which they were computed. This is calculated 
for but one week exactly.’ 

, As their hands met in the darkness, and her hus- 
band took the bottle she held out, he drew her 
towai’da him, pressed her to his heart, and impuinted. 
upon her forehead a kiss so long and loving that it. 
might have heen one of farewell. Then, heaving 
a deep sigh, he turned, and took liis way, as 
silently as he had come, back to his nnknowii 
companion. 

CHAriEH. XXV.:— GEOWN OLD. 

Women are born watchers ; their patient and 
unselfish natirre fits them to be the comioaniona 
of Sickness and of Pain through the long hours 
of the pitiless night :;, and Maggie was no novice 
ill that noble sisterhood ; but her watch this night 
was: of :a far different sort from those she had 
piassed by her sick father’s bed; there had been 
anxiety in them ; but in this case there w'as, besides, 
a weird and nameless terror, a clevouriim curiosity, 
which, nevertheless, she feared to gratify; a mys- 
terious dread, like that entertained for some gliostly 
visitor, except that it did not vanish with the 
dawn.. 

That awfnl night had heen, as it were, divided 
into two : scenes, if such they could bo called, 
wherein scarce aught had heen visible to her 
outward eyes; with one brief interval between 
them, almost as appalling as themselves, during 
which her husband had come up to her ivith his 
strange request, hut without one word of expilana- 
tion or of comfort. He had afterwards remained 
below-stairs fully as long as he had done at first, 
during wliioh the same muffled talk had gone on, 
though not so continuously as before. One of 
the two seemed to be writing, and the other sug- 
gesting or objecting. Then a chair was pushed 
away from the table, a word or two spoken with 
emphasis, hut not so loud that she could catch its 
meaning, and their long clandestine interview had 
coffie to an end. There was no good-bye nor, 
word of piarting between those two, as her husband 
let thS stranger out at the front-door. Whether 
the latter was a thief or not, Maggie felt that tliey 
were deadly enemies. Her instincts, always keen 
and delicate, were wrought to their utmost pitch, 
and attained truths bej'ond the reach of logic. 
Before her husband had returned, she took care 
40 seek her pillow, and affect , the slumber which 
: he would be well aware could not he real. She 
yearnod ' to ask a score of questions; but she would 
not pain him. by :asldng one; He , would ,be sure 
to tell her if it was well for Mm to tell ; hut he 
had said ‘ Ask no questions,’ on his late brief visit, 
in such a voice as was not to he gainsaid, and 
which had seemed to appeal even more ; than to, 
command. If she had loved Mm more, or perhaps 
if he had loved her leas, it he had given her no 
such overwhelming proofs of his devotion _to her- 
self, she might have insisted upon sharing his 
secret, since he and she were one. Birt she felt 
that there had been no such Justification m her 
case, and therefore her generous heart paid him 
the tribute of silence. Hevertholess, it was a 


grievous tax. He had returned, as before, without 
a light, and .sought his couch without a word. 

. They had lain side by side for , hours, each broad 
awake, and each aware that the other was so, and 
both occupied with the same subject, to, one an 
engrossing fact, to the other as engrossing: a speou-: 
lation. To Maggie, every moment intensified the 
mystery, and deepened tlie horror of it. Supiposo 
he should never toll her ,! Would it be possible, 
she wondered, to share, bed and board with him for 
her whole life long, under such circumstances?,. 
Men had kept secrets Ifoin their wives before, 
but surely not secrets that the one possessed, and 
the otlier half-possea-sod, and of which, he must . 
needs loiow, she had a piassionate desire to obtain 
the full possession. 

Some pnetence of mutual ignorance was abso- 
lutely necessary for domestic concord, and here 
there could he no pretence. She’resolved to sub- 
mit; but she felt that submission, both in its pmin 
and in its self-denial, would be , little,;: short, of.- 
martyrdom. _ : 

Her husband’s persistent silence wpuhl be equiv- , 
alent to a continuous expression of his want of 
confidence in her pnudonce; or her love. She 
could not persuade iierself to grant that, in this 
case, he might be correct in his judgment, though 
in all others she acknowledged its superiority to : 
her owi. True, it was not likely that what had 
occurred that night would for ever remam ,_a 
mystery; but the Batisfaction_ of discovering , it , 
for herself, or of having it disclosed to her , by 
another;, would be small, indeed; as compared with 
its revelation from his own lips. Yet, why should 
he ever tell her,. if not now? If not now, while 
they 'wem alone together in darkness and silence, 
immediately after the,, event, itself had happened, 
and while he could not but be aware that her 
■ curiosity was biuming to he gratified, though her : 
tongue; was dumb. Every moment ^ of mutual : 
silence put explanation farther and I'acthor away. 
Her reticence had already been accepted by him— 
donbtless, with gratitude, and with the frill, sense 
of the self-sacrifice it had cost her— and , it was f 
like foking back a gift to importune Hm.now. ,, 
There was but one chance of the veil being lifted t : , 

! perhaps, through all those hours, ho was debating 
with himself how best to break to her some terrible; , 
news— for that was the shape , the thing had taken: 
with her by: this time— and was waiting for day-, ; 
light to niibigato its horror. 

But the night pcassld, and the dawn hrqke, with- 
out one word from him. She saw it steal in at, 
the uncurtained pane— for she: had forgotten to,,, 
draw the blind when she reclosed the: window— and, 

flood the room with dte cold light ; hut he still;,, 
lay beade her without a sound, -ivithout a breath,, 
ifc possible tlifit be -was dead 1 : Sho jiad, beftxd; , 
of people affected by unsuspected heart-disease , 
who :■ had perished in that manner,; after, ,, some 
a“itation or excitement. ., This thought,,, .at first , 


grow upon her till it had attoined a grim reaKty, 

. In feat and trembling, she raised herself :upop,, her .,, 
eB)ow, and turned to look at Mm— then uttered a 
piteous cry. , ' ' , 

He opened his eyes, and drowsily demanded 
wliat was the matter. 

‘ I have had a dreadful dream/ she sard, * and 
was frightened.’ ^ 
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SHe wttES friglitened still, to jnclge by her ^nlcl 

looks ; but he took no notice of tliem, 

‘ It is still early, is it not, dear?’ 

- ‘?¥es ; still early/ 

Bhe had sunk back itpon the pillow, glad to lose 
Bight of liira. His long brown hair , had turned 
lAitoi She had heard of such .changes follorving 
on somo: terrible shook, and credited them, as one 
credits miracles but a miracle that happens under 
one’s own eyes is astounding, for all that, At. the 
first glaiioo, she had absolutely believed him to he 
another person. Had he been conscious of the 
. change, when he had come up to her room last night 
without a candle? No. He had done that for 
the game reason that ho had hidden her he silent — 
to lead, his companion helow-stairs to imagine that 
no other person in the house save him was cogni- 
sant of his presence. She had thought out .all that 
hours ago. Besides, if he knew it, he must needs 
h.T.ve Spoken of it, when his eyes met hers : this 
was no secret that he could hide from her, or from 
anybody ; though it made that other secret, which 
^^ho would not tell, ten times more terrible. 

i: It . had seemed a while ago that nothing could 
have exeeadcd. for -her the horrors of the previous 

- night hut fhe morningv^ morning that is said . 
to'^briag joy to the sorrowful, and conMence to the-- 

- terror-stricken-^had only brought her a worse 
tMua. - Ahove-stairs, she heard the servant stirring,, 
and un the road without, the wheels of the market- ; 
carls going into town ; all the life and motion of 
the day were Tieginning,: birt not for her. • She had 
often pictured to herself, when her father was ill,- 
how sad it had been for him to lie powerless 
upon -his bed the long day through, and sigh 

. in vain to he at his work, while others laboured 
around, him ! -But now sire felt herself in. worse 
case oVen than that. She might go about her usual 
avocations, hut they would have no power to -win 
her thoughts from this intolerable mystery, whereof 
her -husband kept the key. She could not help 
the intrusion of these , reflections, but elie did her 
best to drive them hack ; and in a measure she suc- 
ceeded. Selfish and querulous as they were, their 
-very presence, and the justification of it, suggested 

- their own cure. If she was thus troubled, by her 
ignorance of what had happened, what must her 
husband he by his knowledge of it, which had 
thus- -brought mpon him a sudden and prematoe 
old-age 1- She took courage to look round at him 

- again,- not furtively, as before, but making him 
-aware that she was about to do so: she knew that 
..-he would drop his eyeUds, and feign slumber; and 

he did 'SO,, - How noble and handsome he looked—, 
but the beauty of his face was no longer that of 
-a-Btatue ; -it-resemhlcd- rather that of a corpse 1 Not 

- only had the -hue -of he.alth departed from it, but 
the' -features , were pinched and sharp, the cheeks 

- sunk- and ; worn,; as -svith long illness, the -hoUows 

- beneath the. -eyelids -dark, though, lustrous ; only a 

- half-atifled -sigh , proclaimed- that the. pain was not 
over yet It was liis hair, however, that most 
attracted her attention; it hkd not turned white, 
as she had at first imagined ; the cold light of the 
daw’u had intensified its transformation;. but with - 1 
out doubt it had changed to gray-— not a thread 
here and there, as is often seen, even in Very, young 
men~hut altogether. The alteration 'could not 
escape the notice even of the least observant; 
,to conceal it was impossible, and it would he' 


.absolutely necessary to account for it. . Could she 
persuade Mm to stay in bed and feign -illness, , so 
that she might tend him for a time, alone, and 
then give out that pain of body, not of mind, had 
changed him so ? It was a poor and shallow device 
enough, hut since no other chance presented itself, 
it seemed feasible. 

: . ‘John, dear V said she softly. . ^ , 

‘I hear yon,’ answered he, in as low a tone, hut 
freighted with no tendernes.?, as hers was ; not that 
it was unkind, hut to her sensitive ear it suggested 
indifference — the knowledge that the worst has 
haj)pened that can happen, and that there is no 
remedy— the indifference of despair. ‘ What is it, 
Maggie V 

‘ I wish to ask a favour of yon,’ 

A piteous moan broke from his lips. 

‘ It is no cpiestion, John,’ continued she hastily. 

‘ Do not fear that I sh<all ask what it may pain 
yon to reply to. If it is your good pleasure to 
be silent upon what occurred, last night, I- shall , 
respect your silence. I need not tell you my own 
noshes upon that subject, for you must know them. ; 
It is something — and I thank you for it— that you 
do not attempt to deceive me. Yotishall keepyour 
secret — ^if needs must.’ Here her hand sought, his, - 
as- tlmugh in natifioation of that promise, -and he- : 
carried it to his lips and kissed -it-r-so eagerly, -that' • 
it he had been her, slave, and she some -eastern 
tyrant who had granted to him, miasked, his forfeit 
life, he could not have shewn, a more - reverent, , 
nay, abject gratitude. ‘ The favour I would beg of 
you, John, is simply, that you will keep your bad 
this morning, or at least your room ’-- — ^ - 

‘It is impossible!’ittteirupted,he,itt a-hoarse/ 
whisper: ‘Idarenot!’ 

‘ Dare not? Then there i.s danger in this matter,, 
as I feared,’ thought Maggie. ‘ He has been -over- 
powered by villain.?, and 'only had his life spared 
upon condition that he should not breathe a word 
of their presence here last night. He has promised 
to go .about hia iismal business, and comport himself 
in all tilings as though no such outrage had oo- 
currecl. A wild and improbable idea, as she recog- 
nised it to he, even while she entertained , it, but 
was not every oiroiimstaiice .about her become wild 
mid dreamlike ? That John had not asked the 
reason of her singular request, was itself a.stouiiding, 
.and only explicable on the ground, that -things 
much more singular as well as serious were filling 
his mind. 

‘Is it for fear of calling attention to what 
happened last night, John ? I am asking for your 
own sake, he sure of that,’ added Maggie hastily, 
for a look of piteous pleading crossed his face, as 
though he would have reminded her of her pro- 
mise — ‘ that you would get up ' — . 

‘Yes, yes; I must get up,’ interrii|)ted he, like 
one talking to himself ; ‘ I nuist go to office ; there 
must he nothing different to-day from what was- - 
yesterday.’ 

. -‘But there is something different, John — some- 
thing very, very different.’ 

She hesitated to tell him what- had happened to - 
Mm. An absurd story, that had once- made her 
-laugh at' some -old, man, a-friend of-her father’s, 
who had taken . to a Welsh wig, came into -her 
-mind ; - how everybody -had stared, and - gibed- at 
him, and made him miserable, till at, last he threw - 
-it into the fire, and went back to his gray hairs 
again. 




A LADY’S IIA:MBLES EOUND THE WOELD 


iicnuejLCOti am4j.c» XJ.C i.uuA.tJu iixioiA i/u oiuiic, ; j* i m • 

=as :S]xe had seen : her father do, during his iaie ill-, .^d^gracelul. ^ She la never heavy oi 
nesa r the very muscles, >as iu hls Gasej seemed to .la, throughout,; a dam oi genius, and 
refuse tlieir office. ' But: her husLand’s eps- tolc^^ ludicrous, with occasionally, ho-yv’ev 
difl'erent tale-t-ifc was not plijmical paralysis that for-; asperity , of feeling, for which, all , i 
; hade his: smiling, hut the burden of an intolerable "considered, there is every : extenuation, 
woe that weighed him down, and which he would ihertee begins with the United ^tf 
not suffer her to share. If she had been Biohard’s g gi,g travelled twenty thousa 
wife, she would have fallen on her knees,, and fn n fn 

besought his confidence, certain that, no matter 

what liis gloom, she liadjhe gift to htighteu it; y 

it might have been shame, or even crime, and hinted by Amencan mends that sh 
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upon tlieir |ieculiai institmtions ; aiid not stay - 
long.’ Her experiences falsified ttese forelaodinga. 
What she saw, struck her with agreeable surprise. 
Conti'fliy to what has been ordinarily ssud of them, 
she finds the Mormons, both men ahd women, a 
contented, weU-clisposed set of people,, pious , in 
their way, and their oommuhity undiSfigured by the 
spectacle of vice, rags, and wretchedness, that ..sig- 
nalises OUT social system. At a haU which she 
attended, the girls were quietly and nieel 3 r dressed, 
without the pretence of extravagant fashion, and 
all went off most decorously. ‘ On the Snnday,’ 
she says, ‘we attended the Tahemacle, and were 
much surjsrised to see a congregation amounting to 
■ over two thousand— -not of pleasure-seekers or idle 
spectators (.such as form the congregations of 
gi'eat popular preachers like Spurgeon and AVaid 
.Beecher), but of earnest, devout, religious people, 
who came to the temple to worship and obtain 
instruction. It was not the fashionable assembly 
for the display of style or mock-piety.’ 

• On quitting the. city of the Mormons, and getting 
among the commonxdace rdn of 'peoqsle in the 
tvBstern ; regions, she presents, an amusing account j 
of a band of American lady-tourists) who, Mporiier- 
fashion,! rode astride on horses, and 
strange cavalcade. ‘ Ladies . whose hair, grm w. 
their own heads, nsutdly w’ore; it. A la .mermaid, 
the comb, however, which would have, been useful, 
replaced , by a riding-switch. One kdy. mermaid' 
shared the fate of Absalom, her hair catching in 
the houghs of a tree, -where for a second her horse 
left her, and whence, she fell to the ground, and 
was gathered up affectionately by her admirers, 
fortunately unhurt. Some ladies who do not grow 
their own hair, are obliged to have the larger 
portion of their head strapped on, owing to the 
jolting of the horse. Others had what appeared 
at first a . coral-like fungus growing out of their 
heads, which, upon closer investigation, turned out 
to be an enormous spongo, worn for the purpose 
- of keeping the head cool. Others, . desperately 
resolved on the preservation of their complcsion, 

. had 'Contrived calico masks, which they fastened 
on f to their feces, with apertiu-es for the ej'-ea and 
. mouth-— ghastly spootacle^^ like so many mourners 
; riding to their own funerals.’ A very queer set- 
■.mut idtogetheri. ; 

we .suiipose, she skips 
' to : the Sandwich . Islands, where the scenery is 
lovely hayoarli description, on earthly paradise. 
.Here, she. is , receivedias a person of distinction by 
His Hawaiian Majesty (tho lately deceased king), 
who' was.'graeiously .pleased to: offer her a thousand 
acres of land at a picturesque spot to induce her 
to settle in his dominions. Thercsc deolming 
the gift, quitted this insular Men; and -the ne.xt 
thing wo hear of her is that sire is in China. 
At |long-kong,’ Oantpn, and <i other places, there 
is much to describe as concerns -the hahijs ; of 
the people, their 'dresses, and tho - interior '..of 
their housos — IE ihey cart he called iirkriors, for 
the Chinese habitations are aU extedra-^notBing 


.clesed in, no windows to shut, no doors to 
open, no private apartments, the whole consist- 
ing of that cembination of open bowers, with 
trellises and curtains, amidst slips of garden, such 
as wa see pictured on old dinner-plates, of the 
WiUow pattern. As to .beds, the indwellers sleep 
bn a kind of hard bench ; every female having n 
notch in the wood, into which she fits her head on 
lying, down. In virtue of her sex, our authoress , 
was allowed to investigate these domestic arrange- 
ments, and to pick up an acquaintance -u’ith the 
female inmates. In one house, her white hands 
formed a subject of vital interest A dozen ques- 
tions assailed her as to how she made them white. 
One of the elderly women ‘rubbed and pinched 
them, under the imin'ession that she could e.xtract 
a little colour. She. rolled up my vfide sleeve to 
the shoulder, to find where the white colouring 
commenced on my arms. The applause was great 
they considered them the acme of artistic s]dll, for 
even the fairest Chinese has a darkish yeUow sldn.’ 

Voyaging .southwards, TMrfeso nest easts up in 
the Indo-ohiuese peninsula, comprehending Cochin- ' 
china' and Siam, with . the lesser territory of Cam- 
bodia or Campuchia, noted for the growth of the 
gamboge tree. Accidentally she becomes acquainted 
with a Piench gentleman, a wonderfully, : clever 
talker, who asked her if she ‘ had visited; that great ; 
wonder of the world, Angkor- Wat.’ She never had; 
heard of .such a place. What or : -where , was it ? 


had miles of inscriptions, and no end of figures : 
carved in stone. But it was far distant, and the ; 
journey to it most hazardous. No woman had, 
ever been there. She woidd perish if she attempted 
to go to it. Deserts and rivers would require to .be 
encountered. The more that was said to dissuade 
her, tho more she determined to proceed to Angkor- 
Wat. Carrying out her intentions, attended by an 
interpreter, she reaches the capital of Cmnpuohia, 
where the king gives her a charming reception) and 
she is treated with courteous hosintality by the 
laclies of the iralace. W.e are favoured with an 
account of some strange court ceremonies ; but 
passijig these oyer, we hurry on with nur heroine 
to Angkor-Wat, situated at the head of the lake 
Tonlisap,. the wa.ters bf which form , the river 
Makiang. Numeroua.difEbnlties by land and water 
are sticoessfully got over, and she at length arfives 
at SiemEeph, the name given in the maps to the 
:sx-)ot of which she is in quest. 

Thbrbse's account of Angkor- Wat is about: the ; 
best thing in her hook: The , term Wat seems to; 
signify a temide or pagoda. ; ‘The edifice in solitary i 
grandeur,' seemed,’ ' she says, ‘more ;;stux3ondaQU»; 
than any building I had over . seen in ;my life) " 
though this may have been the effieeti of its rising 
suddenly out of .the very heart of tho great forest. 

I had not at 'all realised its magnificence in .my 
I continuous 'fight to get there. . For a while I 'COulS. ; 
not apeak ; my faculties seemed absorbed and 
overcome. But jiresently, as my eyes took in each 
.separate beauty, the terrible need of srapathy 
came over mo. Oh, for an individual who could 
understand my civilised tongue,'that I might' have 
uttered some exclamation of pleasure and delight !’ 
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The building is in tlie form of a C|nadrangle, cotot- 
iag a square mile of ground. It comprehends four 
sqirares, one within another, rising towards the 
centre, with , domes, cupolas, terraces, galleries, 
columns, pilasters, and gateway3-.-the architecture 
aboundingiti thousands of figures of serpents, polos- 
,sal lions, and other animals. In one of the galleries 
‘ was a representation of a fight between men and 
monkeys, humorous and grotesque, and very signi- 
ficant of the Darwinian theory.’ At the centre of 
the interior square, under a dome, and approached 
by steps, is the figure of Buddha. It is quadrujsle, 
of gigantic 'size, and expresses sleep or repose. 
Although more than two thousand years have 
elapsed since the figure was set up as an object 
of veneration, it is quite entire, and its thick coat- 
ing of gold remains untarnished. All around was 
silent and deserted. The sentiment of awe in con- 
templating this typical representation, of eternal 
peace yvas overpowering. For a description of the 
leading details of this marvellously grand temple, 
■we must refer to the book itself. The building 
can hardly be oalM a ruin. It has simply been 
deserted aiid left uaoared for, in some of the 
violent reyblutions 'wHoh, four or five centuries 
ago, altered the political and religious conditions 
of this part of Souiliern Asia. The only living 
things to be seen in the vast architectural solitude 
were bats of an immense size, clinging to the roofs, 
or fluttering overhead. Each was about as large 
as . a oat, -with wide leathery wings, sufficiently 
capacious to clasp a person round the neck, if, 
inohned for mischief. They were beheld with 
fear and disgust. 

Other edifices of a similarly mysterious^ char- 
acter, hut lesser in dimensions, were visited in the 
neigbhourhoodj the whole deserted, and existing 
as memorials of a former period of wealth and 
artistic grandeur, about which history is wholly 
' silent. ' W are of purely Buddhist 

origin, .seems to be doubtful ; for in their numer- 
Oits emblematic figures, there are conspicuous traces 
of serpent=worship, an eastern superstition of great 
antiquity.: , 

The next move of our heroine was to Singapore, 
an island lying at the southern extremity of the 
Malay: Peninsula, and an, important dSpdt for 
. British commerce,: As oyeiything was here too 
tame and,' thriving to yield a lively interest to the 
traveller, she set out one bright morning to cross 
the straits, fifteen miles wide, to the dominions of 
the Maharajah of Jahore, the nearest point of the 
mainland. ' We take some interest in the reigning 
Maharajah, for though a Mohammedan prince, he, is 
iiwell educated, speaks English, and a few years ago, 

" in making the tour of Great Britain,- he visited 
Edinburgh, and we had the pleasure of giving him 
.a drive: round 'Arthur Seat. :His kingdom of 
Jahore is still in a sort of wild condition, w,ith no 
want of tigers to : keep the natives : on the alert ; 
'but His Highness is: busy setting tilings: to rights,, 
and is actually, tmder the auspices of Scottish 
engineers, setting on foot a costly railway, with a 
view to :eaeourag6:comm6reial intercourse. ' Think 
of a railway at the southern extremity of Asia, 
perforating Mount Ophir, whence gifts of gold, 
precious gems, and ivory -Were brought to Solomon 
at Jerusalem, two thousand eight hundred years 
ago ! Such is the case, and it is all for the best. i 
’The world cannot remain satisfied -^yith traditions, 
however romantic, i • 


Just as we should have expected, the Maharajah 
received Thercse. with princely politeness. It 'ivas 
not , her intention, however, to piut hia hospitality 
to the test, but to learn something 6f the Jaltooiis, 
who inhabited the interior of liis domi'uions. The 
ordinary notion is that the Jakooms are a .species of 
monkey, who live in trees, hut possess some of the 
attributes of humanity. According to the Maharajah, 
this is a mistake. The Jakoons vvere de.seribwi by 
him as Teal human beings, without tails, who had 
a language of their oivn, and were ausceplilde of 
cultivation. No doubt, they had a fancy for living 
in trees, but they were harmless, and not dismclined 
to intercourse with stranger, s. With this amount 
of information, our authoress, after some travels 
here and there, sets out on an excursion to the 
mighty '\vild woods -where the Jakoons have taken 
up their residence. For a lady,, the: journey was 
eccentric, hut not personally dangerous. _ The 
country was not positively savage or : uiu’eclainied. 
It had been -visited by Portuguese and French 
missionaries, who had done what they could to 
introduce Christianity, along with ,tlib habits of 
civilisation. As a relic of these ad-vettturous priests, , 
there was an aged Frenchman, -tvlio still clung to 
his post, and, with indomitable perseverauco, 
endeavoured to civilise the Jakoons. It vfus dread- ■ 
fully np-lull work, trying to cultivate an apeJike 
people who dwelt in trees, and the poor man con- 
fessed timt his only chance of doing good lay in 
catchhig and teaching the young. The visit to ; 
this devoted priest was vastly interesting. How,, 
in his outlandish miarters, ha brightened.. up on. 
being addressed in French ; how he took pride in : 
shewing off a school of thirty children, with 
oopper-colonred skins, projecting jaws,^ and ■ long 
toes, which they can make use of like fingers ! _ It 
was diverting to hear these yming Jalcoons, singing 
hymns ■ in Malay and French, and :going through 
the Gregorian 'Chant -with surprising time and, 
precision.' ‘A small harmonium was creditably 
played by a very projecting-ohinned gentlemam I 
could scarcely believe either my eyes or my earSj as I 

looked upon his jaw, projootmg so far in advance,, 
of his eyes, that 1 wondered how he could see the 
keys of the instrument.’ The church .service was 
gone through decorously ; ‘ only one little fellow, 
amused hunself by eatmg 'the wax of his long ;, 
acolyte candle !’ 

Starting off through jungles and muddy paddy- . 
fields, over hills and through ravines,: under escort, 
of the good-natured priest, Therese arrived. at. a i 
Jakoon settlement, winch could -only he . compared „ 
to huge crows’ nests stuck about in the , clefts of . 
tall' trees. Looking down from their lofty hahi- , 
tations, ■which are nothing more than e ooinbina-:, 
tion - of f-stigs, ' the creatures regarded her with : 
affrighted ' amazement ; hut the worthy . pastor 
havmg signified that she -was harmless, they began 
to open their -wide months and grin' a welcmue. . 
Invited by the inhabitants of one of the inausions, . 
she managed to scramble up ‘the tree. The dwell- 
ing -was a mere platforni of sticka—no Walls, 
windows, or doors ; no roof but tho leaves over- 
head ; and no furniture, except a few stones hold- 
ing a heap of 'ashes, with cocoa-nut- shells _ as 
cooking xitensils, and a -hollow bambooj-auswering ;' 
tho purpose bi a water-jug. Humanity could 
hardly be found anywhere in a, more mean and 
primitive condition. The dress worm was of the 
most scanty deeeription. Nevertheless, as we are 
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told, this poor Jahooii family ' were iiubned -with 
the Bpiiit of hospitality. The youngsters elam- 
bered up the trees for cocoa-nuts like monkeys ; 
indeed, in another establishment T visited, the 
child and the monkey stepped tip in .precisely the 
same way, and apparently with equal facility, not 
climbing, as boys at home, but clasping the tree 
with the palms of the hands and feet, . and so 
walking up on all-fours.’ Each family seems to 
keep a monkey as a companion, as well as a help 
for pulling down cocoa-nuts ; and wo might say as 
a pig, for when his hour comes, he is killed and 
eaten. The boa-constrictor is also a favourite 
article of diet, and families will gorge on one of 
these massive reptiles for weeks together. Some 
enlarged information regarding the Jakoons, heyond 
what a lady at a random visit could be expected 
to piok up, would, we think, be very desirable. 

We have not' space to follow the authoress in 
her wanderings through the Indian Archipelago, or 
to.aooompany her to Ceylon on her way back to 
Europe. Enough has been said to induce our 
readers to .peruse the work, which is in two 
volumes, and is so lively and original as to com- 
mend itself for more than a day’s amusement. A 
number of the statements will afford matter fox 
interesting- consideration to the antiquary and 
ethnologist. , w. c. 


: m anusinATioNs ■ of . hisxobt, ■ 

. lu '.paat, times, when books were scarce, and 
pietuses, though called 'the' books of the simple,’ 
were still more inaccessible, our forefathers, euri- 
: ously and cleverly, drew popular illustrations of 
history from nature. They found, here and. there, 
among Nature’s works, certain marks and features, 
which they applied to the embellishment of 
le^'ends and facts familiar to their minds. As 
. this sort of old-fashioned lip-lore is not likely to 
be preserved unless some care is taken of it, we 
have strung a few of these natural symbols 
together, fox the sake of their curiosity. 

... On the back of the haddock, near the head, are 
two round dark marks. These, dame and maid 
have whispered to each other through centuries of' 
diiys, are tokens of those made by the finger and 
thumb of St Peter. — On the back of every ass there 
is a rude cross outlined by the intersection of a dark . 
strips with the ridge of the spine. The story is 
. that: the stripe is the mark loft by a blow given 
.by .Balaam to his a,sB, and some people accorcfingly 
look. oii iti-with a degree of awe. The stripe is 
simply one , of those natural, marks, indicative that 
the -animal . is vgenerioally connected with the 
zebra.---r-Oa .the. i i. breast . , of the robin is a red 
spot^ : contracted, first, at Galvary.-r-In the head 
.of -.the.-'.lpbster: is a;: formation representing a 
,:lady : or virgin seated, in a chair.— In the head 
of the shrimp, among the antennee, are two senii- 
iti'ansparent- pale -nude ifigutes,. hearing a strik- 
ing resemblance to lumian beings. The.se are 
identified as Adam and Eve. — In men’s throats, 
Eve and the apple are commemorated in the 
Foumm Ademi—On the stone of the date is a con- 
figuration in tlie form of the letter 0, reeordbig the 
exclamation of the ‘Virgin in appreciation of the 
snecliiess of the fiuit. — ^la the flowers of the 
paasion-flo wer are to be seen the" implements of 
the Oruelfixioji, - ’ ' 

In thfeway our forefathers gratifted their homely 


I fancy. ‘We still speak of the eyes of Argus in pea- 
cocks’ tails, of ‘Venus’s fly-trap among flowers, of 
I the sphinx among moths ; and rve have quite a 
reeent, though faint, example in the comparison 
I of the outline of Ben Lochan to the profile of the 
Duke of _Welllngton ; but the awed Icincl of interest 
with which such things were discussed in the days 
of. yore, and the mixture of poetical freedom and 
practical experience that sought them out, are 
gone for ever. 


OLD LE T TEDS. 

‘ Bean them wholesale ! Ancient scars 
‘Will bleed anil throb if you delay. 

Thrust them in between the bars, 

Tied up in their packets ' ‘ Stay ! 

I seo my mother’s writing, and 
My father’s : ay, ’tis theirs indeed. 
Though lettered in a large round hand 
That their little son might read., , . ‘ 

How I prized them ! hrew to school, 

How my very soul did ache ! 

Grief had killed a little fool, 

If the heart could really break.’ 

‘ ClisBold’s writing I “ Dear old hoy, 
'Whatever happens, I ’m your friend.” 

He meant it too : without alloy ■ 

Our friendship was, and feared no end, .: 
How oft, while dropping down the:- stream, 
Or idly stretched amongst the heather, : 
■We shared in Youth’s presumptuous dream, 
And. vowed to storm the world together, 

0 fool ! to trust a boyish word ; 

. 0 fool I to feel a boyish sorrow;; . - ; 

That Clissold, walking with a lord, . , 
Would cut jue, if we met, to-morrow.’ : , 

‘Burn the letters I Ancient soars 
Will bleed and throb if you delay, y 
Thrust them in between the bars. 

Tied up in their packets — ‘ Stay ! 

. That hand so delicate and small, 

Traced upon paper pinky white, 

Does like a happy dream recall 
A time of heavenly delight. 

“My life ! my love ! (0 tender girl !) 

’ Twill kill me if you are not true.” 

And hero’s a hrown and silky ourl. 

Tied with the faithful colour, blue. 

The honest silk has faded quite ; 

Eor would this only love of mine 
Shed, if she saw me dead to-night, . 

A Biugle tear for auld laiig syne ? ’ ; 

‘Burn them wholesale ! Ancient soars • 
Will bleed and tltfoh with this delay ; 
Thrust the letters, through the bars, 

Open jiot, another,’— Stay ! 

That; foreign sheet I cannot burn ; 

’Tis Tom’s, last letter ; give it mo 1 - 
Ho writes in it of his return 
To those— he ne’er again should .see, 

Burn it; burn all. : For they who traced; ; ; 

; The lines with such keen pleasure read, , 
■Whose love can never be replaced, . • ;;;; 

Are false, are fioklo, or ai'o dead. 

Burn them wholesale I Ancient scars 
Will bleed afresh with each delay. 

Thrust them in between the bars ; 

Thpy belong to Yesterday.’ i 
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A LITEKABY ODDITY. 

OjiE bcofisionally, in the course of reading, comes 
upon some allusion to ‘Taylor, the Water Poet,’ 
■aLout whom there is usually no very clear con- 
ception. When did he live, and who was he? 
These are questions we propose to answer. He 
was an oddity who, by dint of pushing and striving, 
anil a certain degree of impudence, cut some figure 
as a versifier and pamphleteer, in the early part of 
the seventeenth century — a sort of hack-author, 
who entertained a considerable opinion of his own 
ability. Literature, however, was not his sole 
profession. Of a queer versatile genius, he could 
turn his hand to anything; and, properly speak- 
ing, lie was a Jaok-of-all-trades — a sailor, a water- 
man, a poet, a custom-house officer, a lieensed 
victualler, a peripatetic bookseller, a traveller, a 
tuft-hunter, a schemer, and ‘a firm Royalist with 
n lame, deg!’ Bating this trifling infirmity, the 
Water Poet Was a personable man, with strongly 
marked features, a moustache, a bald head, and, 
vv'hen in full dress, u handsome starched ruff round 
his neck, overshadowing a single-breasted jerkin, 
with fashionably slashed sleeves — on the whole, a 
good specimen of the better class of hangers-on 
upon great men ; such, for instance, as Villiers, 
Duke of Buckingham, who was one of his patrons. 

Taylor was a useful man in his way. He would 
write for you an elegy, a sonnet, a satire, an ana- 
gram, or a treatise in prose full of biting invective. 
Such W'ere his diighet order of employments, which 
were: Carried on along with the more commonplace 
occupation, of a waterman at Whitehall stairs. 
With his boat, he would scull .you to Richmond or 
down to Gravesend, or if intent on dramatic amuse- 
ment, take, you diagonally across the river to the 
theatre. at Bankside. : His, . pursuit, as a waterman 
wac ' favourable, to- mental cultivation.. Among 
I- boating-parties on- the . Thames, tho practice : of 
pouring out broadsides of jokes, jibes, and insolence 
had already become notorious,’ ami the Water Poet, 
under:, such example, acquired -a proficiency: in the 
arts of sarcasm and repartee. 

It is not quite ascertained how he began life. 


Some allege that coming up as a lad from Gloucester 
to London in ‘the Queen’s time,’ that is, the reign 
of Elizabeth, he was put apprentice to the craft 
of a waterman, and that, in the exigency of the 
Spani.sh war, he was pressed on hoard one of Her 
Majesty’s ships. Others will have it, that he com- 
menced his career as a sailor, and only after fighting 
in a few battles, and being diseliargod from .‘tlie 
service,’ ho dropped naturally, as it were, into the 
waterman business. It is of no use wrangling with 
biographers over this point in his history. The 
main thing for us to know is, that when James 1? ' 
by a lucky turn in affairs, left Holyrood for White- 
hall, Taylor, with his wonderful aptitude for 
reverenoing aU who could promote his interests, 
stuck to, the newly arrived royal family. It is 
likely enough that he adroitly took tiie king on his 
weak side, by writing fulsome poetical eulogimns 
on his wisdom. At all events, he ingratiated him.- 
self somehow with both king and queen, and was 
suffered to style himself ‘The King’s Majesties 
Water Poet, and Queen’s Waterman/ 

In Elizabeth’s days, the craft of Thames water- 
men was in all its glory, and numbered many 
thousands of members. There was n . choice of 
work, by entering as ‘hands’ in Pier Majesty’s 
ships, or by continuing to take chance on the river 
— salt or fresh water aocording to fancy, 'riiings 
changed considerably, under James. He disliked 
war, and for a quiet life wgs, disposed to let foreigiv;: 
nations alone.. - Jobs: at sea sunk to a nonentity. 
Returned sailors overcrowded the: watermen’s pro- 
fession. . As if: to aggravate ::the misfortune, the 
I players removed their . performances from the: 
i Buirey side of the river to Middlesex,, far remote 
from the Thames ; , and people no longer : needed : 
to take boats to enjoy theatrical amusements.:' 
Taylor, of coarse, considered this a great hardship, 
Imt no oratory or power of versification could: lire* 
vent a general decline in the trade. It signified 
little. The Water Poet, with irrepressible vanity 
and comhativeness, got into disputes with rival 
, literary composers, and entertained, .the town with 
his vehement doggerel. Never letting an oppor- 
tunity .escape of turning the, penny, and alike 
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ready for an elegy or Bpithalainiuin, the death 
of Prince Henry, eldest son of the king, proved a 
fortunate windfall. Out he came with the lugu- 
brioiw poem, entitled, Great Briicdw all in Blacke, 
fir the incomparable loss of Henry, our laU worthy 
’ Prince, by John Taylor. It appeared in 1612. We 
may quote a few lines as a specimen of the way 
in which tlie Water Poet worked up his doleful 
lamentations: 

Sighs, groans, .and tears, assist my Musa to mmirn 
i h 5 death, whose life all virtue did adorn : 

Whose aged wisdom, and whose youthful age 
Was second unto none, that ’s wise or sage ; 

.So old in sapience, so young, so grave. 

To he transferred to his timeless grave j 
Melpomene (thou sad’st among the Muses), 

Possess my soul, and make mine eyes like sluices. 

The lamentation, probably paid as a literary 
adventure. Ere the tear was dry in his eye — if it 
ever was there — he plunged into satires and 
‘crudities,’ which we have no space to analyse. 
Restless, and with the desire of gain, he went off 
on an excursion to Germany, wliich lasted three 
•weeks, three days, and three hours, and was 
narrated by him in a pamphlet, as Travels from 
London to Hainlrurgh, amongst Jews and Gentiles, 
with Beserif Hons of Towns and Towers, Gastles and 
OUadels, Artifki(tl Gallowses and Natural Hangmen, 
1617. The account of what he saw, though told 
in: his pedantic style, is , as picturesque as it is 
painful, for he does not spare the reader the most 
ijarrowing details regarding public executions and 
the levity of the onlookers. Of the morals of the 
people, he has a poor opinion. Acquiring a taste 
for travelling, he next undertook a pedestrian 
journey to Scotland. The account of this: expe- 
dition may he called the Water 'Poet’s principal 
production, and is more frequently referred to 
than any other of his works. It appeared as a 
volume m 1616. Eiom ,an eccentric notion that he 
shonldtrust entirely to,, the hospitality of strangers, 
he set off without money in his pocket, : and 
actually made his way to and from the Highlands 
with a singular degree of comfort and satisfaction. 
We must go a little into this daring exploit. 
Proud of what he had accomplished, he, -with 
pompous prolixity, entitles -his narrative, The 
•.PmnyUss .Fihfriniage, or the Money-lesse Peram- 
buhtion of Jolm Taylor, alias the King's Majesties 
Water Poet; Ho.iv he travelled, on foot from London 
to Edinburgh, in Scotland, not carrying any money 
to or fro, neither begging, borrowing, or asking mcaie, 
y drinhi or bdyiiigr . ! 

The Peniiyless Pilgrimage is a mixture of vet.sc 
.and prose., = When the -author is tired of rhyming, 
he takes to plain description, as more answerable 
,for the purpose in hand. He commences in verse, 

; with: a jocose account of his equipment, setting out 
by way of Aldersgate, with a knapsack containing 
some provisions, and ao 

I stumbling forward, thus my jaunt began, 

And went that night as far as Islington, 


naa nenru or ins writings, ne is generally success- 
ful in seonrihg good trsatment, . In the longer 
intervals of a da^s journey, he si(;S down beside a 
hedge, opens his knapsacks and dines on baoon, 
bread, and cheese, with a drink of water from the 
neighbouring brook. He tells us it was against 
rule to accept donations of money. His expedition 


was professedly to make trial of his friends. Over- 
taken one day by a horseman 

Who knew me, and would have given me coin, 

I said my bonds did from coin enjoin. 

Boring his way in this haphazard style, he gets 
to Cumberland, somewhere about the ‘Debateable 
Land,’ into Scotland, which he is pleased to com- 
pliment : 

’Tvvixt it and England, little odds I see ; 

They eat and live, and strong and able be : 

So much in verse, and mow I’ll change my .style; 

And seriously I’ll •vnlte in prose awhile. 

In his prose we get some explanations which do 
not bear out his vaunted rejection of coin. He 
had by some means procured a ]iorse, aiid sorning 
on friends was now of' less avail. In Edinburgh; 
of which he gives some interesting particulars, 
he fell in with a strange gentleman, whp lent 
him ten shillings ; and at Leith, having acci- 
dentally met an acquaintance, ‘a groom of His 
Majesties hed-chamber, he did replenish tile vans; 
tity of my empty purse, with two pieces of gold, ■ 
each being in value worth eleven shillings white 
money.’ 'The acceptance of these : gifts is rather a 
downcoine to.-the Water Poet. However, it must 
be said, he lived principally by his wits in procur- 
ing gratuitous subsistence. Nor was this, even, 
with a horse, an insurmountable difficulty in the 
north. As in some sense considered to ipelong to 
the court, he was m-aoipusly received Ny - sundry : 
noblemen and .gentlemen, who, after .ehtertaitting 
him for a clay -or two, handed him on from, one to 
another. His account of what he saw :of , the 
people, and the condition of the country, is appre- 
ciated by modern authorities. Sir Walter Scott, 
in particular, acknowledges himself to he indebted 
to the Water Poet for liis description of the High- 
lands, and method of hunting, called the Tinehel, 
which has furnished materials for the hunting 
scene in Waverley. 

His entertainer in this memorable excursion to 
Brae Jlar, in Aberdeenshire, was the Earl of Mar, 
who, at the time, had a number of distingnishecl 
guests, ‘ Lords, Knights, and Esquires, and their 
followers.’ The aspect of the Highlanders was 
startling to the Water Poet; their flowing tartans, 
their hose held up by garters of hay or straw, the 
blue caps on their heads, and their broadswords, 
ditlm, bows and arrows, targets, and Lochaber axes 
filling him with surprise. Riding in company with 
‘my good Lord of Mar,’ he .gets to the hunting- 
ground, at which, in a lodging, there were ‘ many 
kettles and .pots boiling, and many spits .turning ; 
and winding, with great variety of cheer ; as vension 
baked,, sodden, ,roast, and stewed beef and mutton, : 
goats, kid, hares, fresh SalmoH, pigeons, hens; 
capons, chickens, partridges, moor-cocks, heath- 
cocks, capercailzies, and termagants [ptarmigans] ; 
good ale, sack, white and claret, tentbor Alicante], 
with most potent Aquavitse.’ Snch a delightful 
: abundance had, never before come within reach of 
the traveller, and was prized accordingly. 

We are told that, reckoning native retainers and . 
guests, there were ‘ fourteen Or fifteen hundred 
men, and horsea' . The manner of hunting, he. says; 
ds: this ; ‘Eive or six hundred men do: rise: early in 
.the morning, and disperse -.themselves divers ways, 
and Haking] seven,, eight; or ten miles compass, 
tiiey mo . bring or chase in the deer in.many herds 
..(two;' three, or four hundred in a herd) to such or 
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such a place, as the noblemen shall appoint them ; 
then, when day is come, the lords and gontlenien 
of their companies, do ride or go to the said jdaocs, 
sometimes wading irp to their middles through 
hounies and rivers ; and then, they being' come to 
the place, do lie down on the ground, till those 
foresaid scouts, which are called the Tinchel, do 
bring down the deer : bnt as the proverb says of a 
had cook, so these Tinchel-inen do lick their own 
fingers ; for besides their bows and arrows, which 
they carry with them, we can hear now and then 
a harquebnss or musket go off, which they do 
seldom discharge in vain ; then, after we have 
stayed there three hours or thereabouts, we might 
perceive the deer appear on the hills all round 
about ns (their heads making a show like a wood), 
which, being followed close by the Tinchel, are 
chased down into the valley where we lay j, then 
all the valley on each side being waylaid with a 
hundred couple of strong Irish greyhounds, they 
are. let loose as the occasion s&ves upon the herd 
of deer, so that with dogs, guns, arrows, dirks, and 
daggers, in the space of two hours, fourscore fat 
deer were slain, which after are disposed of, some 
one way, and some another, twenty and thirty 
miles, and more than enough left for u.s to make 
merry without at our rendezvous,’ The Water 
Poet is so charmed with thi.s rural sport, that he 
hursts into verse ; the following being the con- 
clusion of one of his enthusiastic sonnets : 

TlirougU heather, moss, ’niongst frogs, and bogs, and 
fogs, 

’Mongaii craggy cliffs, and thundov-battered hills, 
Hares, hinds, bucks, roes, are chased by men and 
dogs, 

Where two hours hunting fonracnro fat deer kills 
Lowland, your sports are^low ns is your seat ; 

The Higbland games and minds, are high and groat. 

From Brae Mar, the traveller made a round 
among the’ nohlomen’s inansions in the more 
northern districts,, returning by Jioray and Forfar- 
shires to the south. Once more he idsits Edin- 
burgh, and takes occasion to again pay a visit to 
Leith. There, says he, , ‘ I found my long approved 
friend Master Benjamin Jonson at one _ Master 
John Stuart’s house: I. thank him for hi.s great 
kindness to .me ; for at my leave-taking he 
gave me , a piece of gold of, two-and-tweiity 
.shillings to drink his : health in England.’ The 
donor was the famous Ben Jonson, who had, in 
the summer ! of 1618, come to Scotland to visit the 
poet Drummond at Hawthornden. Helped, as we 
may suppose, by the gift— though always pretend- 
ing he travelled without haying recourse to money 
—Taylor went on his way by Berwick-on-Tweed, 
and without misadventure, reached London on the 
Wth October. 

It was not alone from a wish to see the world 
that; the Water Poet undertook ;his pilgrimage to 
Scotland. - His main -object appears to have been 
to make money by the account of Ms travels, 
which he hastened to publish by subs criptioni and 
we have little .doubt that he was by no: means 
modest in seeking out -purchasers, The .bool?, was, 
widely disposed uf, hut: the author wa.s disappointed, 
as to getting payment.:, . In a rage at the slow in- 
coming of cash, "he, in 161S), issvmd a satirical poem, 
called by the droll name of A Kioheij lEmsey ,• or 
« Lumj-omu-Tiamg ; wherein John Taylor -hath 
' 0 ited eight hundred of his had debtors that mil not 
pay Mm for his returne of Ms Journey from Scotland. 


He lets' easily off those who are presumedly 
unable to pay for his book ; hut on others who 
possessed the means, and would not pay, he pours 
a torrent of abuse, which probably fernishod 
some public amusement. 

A volume would be required to follow out his 
vagaries, one of whicli was a mad pKink to go on a 
coasting voyage in a paper boat,, aided by blown- 
np bladders, _ and whicli proved a failure. For 
years he continued firing olf satires and pamphlets. 
His works altogether numbered a linudred and 
forty-one. To Charles I. he proved as great an 
adulator .as to King iTames, and it would seem to 
some good purpose ; for on the title-page of one of 
his sycophantish xM'ocluotions (1647), he styles him- 
self a ‘ yeoman of His Majesties Guard.’ Outliving 
Charles, the Commonwealth mast have been a sore 
trial to hi.s loyalt}’-, besides causing the loss of his 
official position at court. However, he maintained 
his cheerfulness tp the last. In his finalshift for a 
livelihood, he died ns a book-hawker and victualler 
at his house, tlie : Poet’s Head, in, Phoenix Alley, 
Long Acre, 1653, at the age of seventy-three, 
Southey states that lie- w’as buried in St Paul’s 
Churchyard; but Mr Charles Hindley, in his taste- 
ful and laboriously edited works of the Water 
Poet (1872), has conclusively shewn that he was 
buried in the churchyard of St Martin-in-the- 
Fields. There, overlooking Charing Cross and 
Trafalgar Square, lies the eccentric author of The 
Pennyless Filgrimcwje, one of the greatest oddities 
in the history of English literature. w. c. 


A PERILOUS PASSAGE ACROSS 
THE ATLANTIC. 

I AM going to try to describe my pa.ssage across 
the Atlantic,- two winters ago, on board the steam- 
ship Galabrici. The above-mentioned vessel is a 
fine Cunard liner of three thousand tons, and was 
under the command of Captain M.‘Miuken, a 
g.allant and experienced officer. It was a fine 
November afternoon vrhen the, Galahria swung 
from her moorings in North River, New York, and 
dropped slowly down the Hudson towards Sandy 
Hook, which we passed about eight in the even- 
ing. On getting oyer the bar, full steam was got 
up. The noble ship throbbed under the increased 
pressure of her engine, and steamed boldly : out 
Irom land. The night Was Ireautiful; though cold. 
All the passengers were on deck, taking a Inst 
glimpse of the lighthouse, which was fast disap- 
pearing in the; darkness and the distance. Every- 
body predioted a favourable voyage. It certainly 
did look hs if we were to have continued fine 
weather, for the barometer was high, and the; sky 
clear. When I retired that night, the old Galahria 
wfw stretching herself out like a race-imrse,. and 
making fourteen knots an hour, steaming, for 
there was little or no wind, and we, of course, had 
no sail on. The barometer had fallen .slightly, 
and the weather was getting a little thick.- i Qur 
fellow-passengers were very ngreeahle people, . and 
comprised specimens of nearlj’- every national-ityi;; . ; 

The ne.xt day, Frid.ay, was a lino smooth day, 
with no wind to speak of, and wo made a fine 
run of three hundred miles. On Saturday, the 
w-bather. got very , thick, and the . barometer fell 
very low; The, water still ooutinUed : smooth,, 
comparatively. There was every, appearance; of 
heavy weather. The passengers . were beginning 
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to look 'down’ a little, especially the sanguine 
ones. Some of the ladies ware sea-aick, and there 
were numerous gaps in the company when it 
aaaemhled for dinner. Saturday was a fresh fine 
day, with nothing of a sea or wind on. Sunday 
was very ‘coarse’ and squally, and rather a heavy 
Sea on. There was service as usual in the salopn. 
Nobody seemed ranch impressed, for our attention 
was eontraually drawn oft' the sermon to ominous 
sounds which proceeded from among the crockery 
in the steward’s pantry. I went to bed early in 
the evening, a little tired; but I wakened about 
eleven o’clock in an unpleasant state of iinde- 
finable apprehension. There seemed to be a 
great turmoil going on outside. The steamer 
was rolling almost on her heam-enda. I could 
hear the pattering of the sailors’ feet on the deck 
close above me, fqr I was in the top berth. Every 
few seconds a sea would strike the ship, and make 
her tremble all over like a leaf ; then it would rush 
over the deck with a ‘swish,’ or dash madly along 
her side, past the portholes, with a terrible noise. 
Now and then, a bigger wave than nsnal would 
fall clean on her deck with a heavy ‘thud,’ which 
would make the stout iron ship shiver like a 
frightened horse. I could hear the engine going 
unceasingly throb, throb, throb, and th.e telegraph 
on the bridge at work wdth its ‘ ting, ting,’ shewing 
that our brave captain was watching over onr 
safety. ' Altogether, it was the most dreadful 
and ‘ eerie ’ night I ever spent; for sleep was 
out : of the question. After a long, long time, 
I rose, and .after having been nearly brained 
in my attempt to put on my clothes, sallied out 
into the saloon. All were asleep, or in their 
cabins, and the saloon was in total darkness. 
There was a grand havoc going on among the 
plates and tumblers in the steward’s pantiy. I 
made my way forward to the engine-room, and 
looked down therein for a long time. It was 
certainly a solemn thing to look down on tlio 
immense masses of moving steel, lighted up by 
the sickly gleam of the swinging lamps, and to 
think over the wonderful devices of man for the 
ruling of the elements, of the power of these 
engines against combined svind and sea. To think 
that down in the dark recesses of the ship, there 
were men working for my safety. Above all, the 
solemn thought, what can a man, a mere worm do, 
if GotlAe against him. ‘ No,’ I said to myself ; ‘ we 
are all in His Hand ; He is watching over us ; 
svithout -His. consent not a hair from our heads 
can tbe, injured.’ : I was much cheered by these 
thoughts ; so I groped my way up the companion- 
ladder, having to hold on at every step, till I 
reachedKtha , top, -where there were- some seats 
sTOund the: liead of the hatch. I sat down for a 
- little, -to gather courage to go out. After a while, 
li.gently opened, the door, and- slid out, closing it 
. rapidly alter me. , If I wereto say I was astonished 
at the sight which met my eyes, 1 would be saying 
too little. 

Hy breath almost left me ns I looked around on 
the appalling scene. It was then about six in the 
morning, and almost light. The clmids, which were 
of a dull leaden colour, wore flying like the wind, 
and so low, that they seemed almost to mingle 
with the sea, whieli was one mass of boiling 
foam. The waves were rolling in great massesj' like 
mountains, one after another, the wind catching 
up immense volumes of spray, which • actually 


darkened the air. The seas rose in enormous hills 
up alongside the brave steamer, and burst over 
the decks. But the noise of the wind, how can 
I describe it ! It seemed to my ears to have a 
hungry sound, as it roared and screamed through 
the rigging. The ship was in a miserable con- 
dition; not a boat left, not a bulwark. There 
were a few fragments of sail left flapping on the 
3 'ards, and giving cracks like oamion-shots. The 
ends of the j'ards dipped into the water as she 
heelefl heavily over almost on her beam-ends, and 
then pitched over on the other side. The captain 
was on the bridge; there were sailons placed at 
short intervals np from the bridge to the bowsj 
where there was a look-out stationed, who gave 
warning when the wave was coming. It was 
appalling to see the terrible condition of tlie 
ship. The call of ‘Starboard, starboard,’ from 
the look-out was kept np till it reached the 
captaiu’s ears, when ting, ting went the tele- 
graph from the bridge to the steersmen, six in 
number, who were lashed in the wheel-house, tip 
to the waist in water. The quartermasters let go 
the wheel, which -whirls round like lightning, and 
the heavy steamer swings round to :meet the moun- 
tain, which roars wildly over her bows, and ruslies 
in a torrent down the deck. Every minute this 
scene was eu acted about : twice, To give some 
idea of the force of the wind, X must , tell you 
there was a safety-valve, on the steam-pipe, con- : 
nected with the bridge by a rope,, which was 
securely tied there. Every fresh squall,: of wind 
pressed the rope strongly enough : to Itpen the 
valve _ and let off the steam in a deafening roar. 
Still it requited the united force ' of two ■ strong 
men to let olF the steam. The steamer was labonr- 
ing so heavily that often she would throw-: her 
screw clean out pf the water, and it would revolve 
like lightning, with a tremendous ‘ whir-r-r.’ This, 
added to the noise of the wind through the rigging, 
the roar of the seas, and the ear-splitting scream of 
the steam-whistle, made up a babel of noises, tho 
like of which I never heard before, and which I 
shall not forget till my dying day. All this time I 
was standing s the lee of the round-house, holding 
on to the railings like grim death. Oooasionally 
I was drenclied from head to foot by the waves, 
which were pouring over the decks by the tun. 

I managed to get down below. When I reached 
the saloon, I found numbers of the, passengers 
gathered together in knots with white faces and 
looks of great teiTor. I was immediateljv assailed 
with anxious questions: ‘Is it any better, now ?’ 
‘Do jmu think there is mitch danger ?’: * Did 
you ever see it as had as this belbre ?’ So. , Of 
course, I could riot answer their absurd questions, 
but said that I had never seen anything in: the 
least degree approaching to it, although I -had 
repeatedly crossed the Atlantic before, and , , seen 
plenty of ‘ rough’ weather. 

Towards the afternoon; the' captain: made his 
appearance for, a few minutes in the saloon:; he 
was besieged with eager questions. He said in:bis 
frank, sailor-like way : ‘T have sailed the Atlantic: ' 
man and hoy for forty-three years, but I have , never-,: 
seen such a hurricane as this. It is ten to one if we 
:evep see land again ; : I am, expecting she will heave 
out her engines or smash her screw every mimite.’ 
So saying, fie went on deck .again, and we did not 
see: him- ^ain for five whole days;: : Night and day 
did-that brave and faithful man face the dreadful 
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Imrrioane alone, and in an exposed position, almost 
■without food, and at times steering the steamer 
with his own hands. Many ludicrous things hap- 
pened, hut we were not exactly in the mood for 
enjoying them. At any other time, it would have 
been extremely laughable to watch the waiters 
bringing in the dishes for dinner. To see one 
standing with his back against the saloon door .and 
bracing his legs ■firmly on the floor, then making a 
short run in the intervals between the rolls, sidling 
towards the table always; sometimes his charge 
would fly from his arms, and then the roll coining, 
he ■would he shot down the floor with a crash, and 
bring up against the bulkheads with a smashed 
plate, and perhaps a roast fowl or suoh-like repos- 
ing gently on the carpeted floor. I always felt, 
inclined to sympathise with the poor fellows, instead 
of laughing at them, as I should certainly have 
done had the weather been finer. 

The hurricane gradually grew worse and worse 
till Tuesday afternoon, when Captain M'Mioken 
determined to lie to. In accomplishing this ma- 
ncBUvre we were ‘pooped;’ that is, simply, a wave 
1 came thuiidering over our stern, smashing through 
the large siiloon skylight, and deluging ua with 
several tans of water, which poured in like a water- 
fall, and filled it knee-deep. At last, however, the 
captain wore the ship’s head round to the wind, 
VfMoli eased the steamer perceptibly ; in doing this, 
he said that before he could bring her head to the 
wind he had to make a circuit of five miles. In 
moderate ■weather, this might be accomplished in 
about a circuit of three-quarters of a mile. We lay 
to thus for thirty-six hours, when the wind moder- 
ating slightly, we turned, and pursued our way. 
To make a long story short— this hurricane lasted 
for, five days ■without abating a bit. Nobody on 
board the Oalahria, I believe, slept a wink all that 
timSj and we were cooped up in the saloon, nobody 
being-allowed up on deck, for fear of being swept 
away; , , , 

I did not go up again till Friday folloiving. 
The weather was then very bad, a heavy gale blow- 
ing; but it was mere child’s play in comparison to 
,the five previous days. The Oalabria was then 
steaming along very last, to make up for lost time. 
We had lain to for a day and half, and, as a matter 
of cmirse, drifted a long way off the Ounard track, 
therefore the hurry. The weather continued very 
stormy till the Thursday following, when we sighted 
land ; then the gale commenced again, as if re- 
freshed by its rest, and determined to make a last 
effort for onr destruction. We passed what is 
called the ‘ He-ad of Kinsale’ that afternoon. It 
Was a grand sight to see the enormous waves fol- 
lowing each in succession, and charging against 
' the high cliffs : with a noise like thunder. The 

■ spray rose in clouds over the top of the precipices, 

■ Three hundred; feet high, and flung itself inland on 
the green-sward. The Thursday night was very 
stormy, a heavy gale: blowing, and a nasty, short 
chopping sea, which kept the OalcAria’s. decks wet, 
and ma(fe her toss about like a nutshell. On the 
Friday night we arrived off the mouth of the 
Mersey. It was low-water, and a dense fog, so_ the 

' Captain wisely determined to lie to for the night. . 
We were up on deck a long time with joy in our 
hearts, but it was blowing so hard and raining so 
dismally, that we turned in. All night we could 

■ hear our fog-whistle going,, and , the , occasional 
‘whiz’ of a rocket, -which was sent up now and 


then for a pilot. Nobody came; so the night 
passed off slowly and wearily, I awoke about 
seven next morning, and went on deck. We were 
steaming up the Mersey, abreast of Liverpool, in 
the gray dawn and a heavy drizzle of rain. The 
poor old Galahriii w.as in a pitiable condition~-no 
boats, no bulwarks, dripping decks ; and: her rad 
funnel looked as if it had been whitewashed, from 
the incrustation of salt. Wo had not had dry 
decks for ten whole days. Captain M'Micken said 
that the only time he had ever seen an approach : 
to such a hurrie.ane and heavy sea "vvaas in the Bay 
of Bisc.ay, the night the steamer Gily of London was 
lost, 
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CHAPTER XXVI, — DARK, WITHOUT DAWH. 

As bent to keep what she knew of her husband’s 
secret, as resolved not to question him upon that 
portion of it which she knew not, Maggie was 
careful to let fall no hint to Mrs Morden of having 
been disturbed upon the previous night, The 
housekeeper’s fli'-st remark, when she was told that 
John was ill, was : ‘ La ! then Luey was right, after 
all, when she woke me up with saying she was 
sure that somebody was moving about in the par- 
lour. It was master, I suppose, after the brandy?’ 
Maggie -was about to assent, when she was saved 
from the exposure of her own deceit by the old 
woman’s garriilousne.ss. 

‘But dear-a-me, where are ray wits gone to! 

I was thinking of the old master’s time, when 
there was always a bottle of brandy in the oup- 
boarL I forgot Master John was a teetotaler, and 
had bricked up the cellar.’ 

‘Yes; but lie was in the parlour, for all that,’ 
observed Maggie quietly; ‘he found he couldn’t 
sleep, and so svent down-stairs, and took up a book, 
to pass the time.’ 

‘ Ay, and so caught cold. I’ll warrant,’ exclaimed 
the old woman scornfully; ‘a thing Mr::Thurl0 
never did m all his life. That’s what comes of 
studying, as you might say, out of hours, And now 
I daresay he’s feverish ; and if he gets, low, as is 
like enough, and -wants support, how is ho to get 
it, having taken that foolish pledge?’ 

It was a habit of the old woman to complain 
of John, and to contrast : him disadvantageously 
with his brother, and even with his late uncle ; 
but she had nevertheless a hearty respect and 
regard for her master, and was very urgent; 
to be allowed to nurse liinn Maggie,; how-;, 
ever, was ; resolute; nor could Mrs Morden . 
advance the argument , commonly used against; 
young mistresses in such cases, that she knew 
notlimg about sick-beda; her experience in, tend? 
ing her father gave her a stand-point from, which j 
she could not be pushed. So John lay in bed up- 
stairs; while Maggie tidied the room and, lit;., tne< 
fire with her own hands, and when she left; him, ; 
heard the door looked behind her, and. felt that; Jm.; 
was safe from intrusion. There were ‘ alarms and 
excursions’ from the kitchen, which gave her some 
appreliensions; once Mrs Morden cfuuo to her with 
a solemn face to confide to her what Lucy had 
hitherto forborne to tell, out of consideration for 
the trouble about Mastery that, .she-:, had found the,, 
front-door unlocked that morning, which .she (Mrs 
Morden) would take her :Bible: oatb she had securely 
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fastened the last thing before retiring for the night. 
This Maggie espluiued by saying that, her hnsbiind 
in his restlessness during the emall-hoiTO had 
opened the door, to see ivlmt sort of weather it was, 
and had forgotten to turn, the key.. Another state- 
ment, which she found more difficult, to meet, was, 
that the wood in the toollionse had been meddled 
with ; not diminished in hulk, so .far as could be 
ascertained, but as it were restacked, and placed 
in a new position. As Mrs Merdeu, however, had no 
cognisance of this , matter, and was jealous of ‘ that 
chit Lucy's’ (as sho called her) exclusive infornia- 
tion upon any topic, she rather sided with her mis- 
tress in pooh-poohing this piece of news, and ascrib- 
ing it to the girl’s fancy. Upon the matter which 
Maggie expected every moment to he broached, 
and for which . she would have had no sort of 
explanation, had it been so— -as to some signs of 
excavation over the cellar at the hack of the house 
>-not eiie word was uttered; and after hours 
had passed without any mention of it, curiosity 
impelled her to go out and examine the spot. 
What she expeeted to find was either a great hole 
dug in the lawn, nr traces of such having been 
recently filled in. But the turf was as smooth and 
clean thereahouta as elsewhere, and had evidently 
not been touched by the -spade for months. : This 
was w link, in the chain, of last night’s- mystery as 
inexplicable as all the rest; for that the sounds 
she had heard had been those of pick and spade, 
and that they had proceeded from beneath the 
parlour, where the cellar was situated, she had 
felt morally certain. This, however, was irow 
proved to be a physical impossibility ; nobody 
could have been breaking into the cellar at : all ; 
it was no thief with whom her husband had held 
that interview for so many hours ; and yet, if no 
thief, what possible business could he have had 
at such a time within the grounds of Rosebank ? 

Above all, wlio was he I Witli evci’:y wish to 
respect her husband's secret, it was not in human 
nature to refrain from asking herself this question, 
and endeavouring to frame a reply to it. The appear- 
ance of the mysterious visitpa-, as seen from iior 
.window, had struck her ;is not wholly unfamiliar; 
hut his voice, from what she could catch of its curt 
■utterances, she could associate with no person of 
- her acquaintance ; while that hard cymcaf laugh of 
-ihis, which still seemed to ring in her ears, had for 
certain pierced them last night for the first time. 
It was manifestly sometliing this man had done, or 
said; ' or threatened, that had affected her husband in- 
-SO: strange and terrible a fashion ; and if she could 
. but identify him, -perhaps her woman’s wit could 
■suggest some means by which hia influence for' 
evil could he averted, aiid the mischief be oonfmed 
within its present limits. All day she racked her 
'hrains .in vain; and : thaijj ns often happe».s to 
baffled" memory^ an undesigned remark of another 
gave her the key she sought. The evening was 
drawing in, and Maggie was congratulating herself 
on her day’s work: the difficult task of disclosing 
; ; her husband’s, -illness, and yet of calming her father’s . 
fears upon his account, had been accomplished; 
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so importunate to Mume her master as site had 
expected — it would have been far different had 
he been her Master Ridiard ; and above ah, Maggie 
had dropped a hint to both that John’s sleepless- 
ness was ageing him in looks. In a day or two 


she might give eut that he was ■’growing gray,’ 
and so by degrees prepare them for the speotacle, 
the unexpectedness of which was its. worst feature. 
For there was no ghastliness, nor even any striking 
incongruity, in what had happened to him ; hia 
comeiines.s, which had always been independent 
of youth, and, indeed, had -had none of its vivacity, 
and grace, was not impaired by the change of his. 
brown locks to gray, any more than that of some 
women is impaired by powder in the hair. It was 
terrible to her, because of what had effected it, 
hut it would not be so to those to whom it was 
aeeouiited for by natural causes. Mrs Morden, - 
too, had unconsciously given her great comfort. 
'Ageing, you say, ima’am, is he, and with a grayish 
look 1 tVell, that is not so strange, for I remember 
his uncle Thurle, who was handsome, too, in his 
young days, though you might not have guessed it, 
grew gray quite rapidly, when he was not much 
older than Master John.' 

‘Then the change may not he my fancyj you 
think,’ said Maggie, ‘but that it really is so V , 

‘ As like as not, ma’am,’ continued the old dame, 
delighted to find for onee her mistress so willing. : 
a listener : ‘ tho.se soit of things run. in the blood. 
Though, indeed, I could never fancy poor Master 
Richard growing gray, even, when it was time he 
should he .so.’ Here she sighed, and . wiped. her - 
eyes with the .corner:_of her apron," - II was-qttite 
upset this afternoon with the sight of one as. brought 
the dear fellow to my mind, though in anything 
but a pleasant way, for who should I see, when I 
was coming hack from the meat-market, walking, 
along the High Street as hold as brass, and rigged - 
out once more, so as those who didn’t . know him 
would have called him a gentleman, hut that there 
Mr Dennis Blake! It was. he,- in my opinion,--:: 
and in other people’s too, who knew more about . 
him— as was Master Richard’s ruin; and now, 

I reckon he has been ruining somebody else, for 
a year ago he was little better than n beggar, and 
now again he’s like a green bay-tree ! ’ 

Upon this text the old lady ran on for several 
minutes; hut Maggie heard nothing of her im- ; 
proving discourse, nay, saw nothing hut a slouching 
figure clothed in rag.s, following her husband 
through the raidiiight gloom into his own house, 
and whom she now recognised for the first time. 

It was no wonder that her unassisted memory ' 
had failed to do so, for the link of association hail 
been wanting : the very lost person: in .all the 
world -whom she could have e.xpeoted to . see in 
John Milhank’s company-alone, too, and, as it 
.seemed, upon confidential terms— was Dennis Blake. - 
Yet tliat that was the man whom his own hands had 
admitted into the house, and with whom he had sat; 
for hours in rapt converse, she had nmv no doubt. . 

Long after Mr.s Morden had left her, she sat 
alone in the very room in which that : strange 
interview had taken place, striving to picture it 
to herself—J-olm at the table writings and Blake 
standing or sitting near him, with his evil face and 
■ mocking: langh—aaid wondering what -two:- such;: 
men could have in common, Depths of her nature 
were stirred, of the very existence of which she 
- had . been, hitherto unoonsoious : : .prejudices, ' and 
eve_n:_ hates,, were laid bare, whioh the: waters of 
oblivion had long covered. For the first time 
isinoe her marriage, she felt a vague mistrust of her 
husband’s character : how oouM a good and honest - : 
.man hold intercourse with so depraved and infamous . 
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a wretch as he ? nay, whom she more than euspeotad 
to : be the murderer of Richard Milbank. She 
recalled to her recollection how John had defended 
this man when she had made that charge, and 
caused her to : abandon it, and almost withdraw it 
even in thought : but it reeurred to her now with 
terrific forces Suppose John knew that he had 
done the deed, and' was shieiding him ! 

; She sprang from her chair, and swept her hair 
back from her burning forehead. AVas she going 
mad, that such an idea could enter into her mind 
with respect to her own husband ? a man so honest, 
good, and pure, that his virtues were resented by 
a wicked world, and positively rendered him 
unpopular : a man who had shewn himself, too, 
so excellent a brother to poor Richard, and who, 
for his sake — or for hers, it was no matter — had 
actually inflicted punishment in public upon this 
very Blake with his own hands. After such an 
occurrence, not to mention all the enmities between 
them that had gone before, and of which she had 
vaguely heard, friends they could never be ; that 
was impossible ; but they might be allies, bound 
to one another by some unhallowed league. Men 
of the most widely different characters, and wlio 
could never sympathise with one another, had yet 
been known to plot together for a common object. 

But what coirld the object be in this case, and 
why should she he thinking of plots in connection 
with John Milbank, of all human creatures ?' Thus 
she stood, her mind tossed this way and that, 
now by wild suspicions, now by passionate self- 
reproach, and unable to arrive at any conclusion. 
People had pitied her for the dull sing-song life 
that she lived at Rosehank, albeit, as- they owned, 
with ‘ The Best of Husbands ; ’ but here was a 
mystery that had removed it far enough from the 
regions of commonplace. Suppose, too, the gossips 
should be wrong in the other particular— that is, 
as to J ohn’s goodness. But no ; that was incredible, 
absolutely impossible with respect to him as a hus- 
band~for his devotion and tenderness had stood the 
test of years, and were undiminished ; and incred- 
ible as regarded his general character. She would 
have dutiful trust in him still ; she would hope 
that, somehow or other, in Heaven’s good time, this 
dark cloud, though it could never he forgotten, 
might dissolve under some blessed beam of truth, 
which should shew Hm as pure as ever t But all ! 
the time a havmting voice grimly whispered that 
she was hoping gainst hope; that this mystery 
would never be discovered,' or, if it were, would 
disclose some facts more terrible than suggestion 
eould hint at. To escape from it, she fled up- 
stairs. In the society of her husband, while she 
looked in his noble face, while she listened to his 
tender words, surely, surely she could entertain no 
doubts, no misgivings of him r 

Somewhat )to, her ' suipTise, slia ^ fbuiid that, al- 
, though it was . early (for: he had been up during the 
day, and apparently occupying himself with business 
matters at a desk which she had extemporised for 
him), he had already retired to bed, and was lying 
with his face, to the wall, and evidently inclined for, 

, :silenc6, if not for slumber. This was a disappoint^ 

: ment to her, since it ,' denied her the moral support 
of which slie stood in need ; bnt with her usual' ao’ 

, quiescence in his wishes-^or in what she-deemed to 
be , so— she forbore ;to address him, and herself 
: retired for the nighb Eor ' some , time, she lay 
awakSi: thought hnnying after thought, like sunless,: 


clouds , before the wind ; but presently, overconie 
with the fatigues and anxieties of the last two 
nights, she fell into a deep sleep. 

About midnight, as she learnt from the clock upon 
the stairs,, she woke, hut lay very still and quiet, 
partly for fear of disturbing, her htmband, if by 
chance his brain should have at last found repose 
— and partly because she felt this wakefulness Was ' 
growing to be a habit with her, and hot to be 
encouraged. Events might occur, to meet which 
she might require all her strength of mind and 
body,, and sleeplessness was the weakener of both. 
So she lay with closed eyes, resolute not to move, 
and; if possible, not to think, yet with all her senses 
in a state of sliarp and- painful tension. At first, 
not a sound was to be hoard — not even the breath- 
ing of her husband by her side, a circumstance 
which did not surprise her : if he were not asleep, 
he would now take no pains to pretend to be so, 
believing herself to be sunk in slumber ; but pres- 
ently she heard the muffled tread of feet in the 
room beneatli. Always sensible, and slow to give 
way to fancy, she, for the moment, ascribed this to 
nervousness ; she knew that her nerves were in a 
morbid state, and was disinclined to Credit her 
own impressions ; but after a while, she became 
convinced that lier ears were not deceiving her. 
Then the idea which she had done her best to shut 
from her mind, rushed in, and took possession of it 
in an instant. These were the footsteps of Dennis 
Blake : he had. eome to-night, as he had come last 
night, and as he might continue to come, she knew ' 
not how long, to hold secret converse with her 
husband! She felt an anger in her breast that 
would not be stifled. She had given her word not 
to ask John questions about the previous interview ; 
but that was when she was in ignorance of who 
had been his companion.; if she had dreamt that it 
had been Dennis Blake, she would have insisted 
upon .'an explanation. Supposing, even, that he 
were innocent of the heinous crime of which siie 
suspected him, still, since she did suspect him, and 
lier husband knew it, how could he admit this man 
to their own roof-tree 1 She ppt aside the , consid- 
eration of his- offences against herself,' although 
they were surely such as should' have closed a 
husband’s door against him, and rested, her case 
upon the former ground alone. It w»3 iiideceut — 
it was insulting to her own judgiMiit, : knowing 
her opinion of the man to be what it was, that 
John should suffer him within their doors. . Upon 
the first: occasion, it might be pardoned, since Blake 
had thrust himself within them— aided,, doubtless, 
by powerful,' though, to her, unknown forces, and 
quite .unexpectedly ; but nothing could, excuse this 
second visit. She was a dutiful wife, but duly did 
not : call: :upon her to submit to, this ; to harbour in 
the very house that had been Eiohard’s home, the 
wretch she Imew to have been accessory: to his 
ruirt, and suspected of being privy to, his .death ! 

' The noise continued, and evenlouder than before, 
a Bhuffling and mnffled noise, apparently of: moving > 
feet. It seemed to her as though the person, below- . , 
stairs, having somehow gained : admission to the 
house, was endeavouring to draw John’S: attention, : 
to the fact of his presence, without awiising: any: 
of the other inmates. But: to attribute .tootives 
to sounds, is even easier than to attribute lliem to 
actions. 

‘John, John!’ cried she, in such a tone as she 
had never addressed to him before, ‘there is some 
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poMtion in that house had heooine insupportable 


one : moving m the parlour, aiui j. Deiieve ii lo oe 
that hateful villain, tennis Blake !’ 

The die was oast— she had told liim, that she was 
in possession of half his secret ; and notwithstand- 
ing her indignation, she felt some, feeling of alarm 
at her : own audacity, not. for herself, hut for fear 
of ita consequences to him. He answered not a 
syllable. Had her words stricken, him dumb ? 
Had this fruit of the tree of knowledge, which she 
had plucked, brought death to him ? . 

‘John, John!’ cried she again, hut this time 
with nervous terror— ‘ for Heaven’s sake, speak !’ 
But there was no reply. She reached forth her 
hand to seize his shoulder, hut it only fell upon 
his vacant pillow. Her husband was not beside 
her ; she was alone ! 


she must speak, or she must die. Her past life, with 
the exception of her ill-starred passion for Eichard, 
had heen very uneventful ; her lines hiid fallen 
on the broad road pursued by other persons in 
her condition, with undulations, hut without great 
heights or depths ; and . her father, notwithstand- 
ing he was by nature reticent, had had no secrets 
from her. These circumstances of .mystery, there- 
fore, with which she now found herself surrounded, 
were tlie more insiifferahle and overwhelming. An 
hour had dragged its slow length along, and her 
solitary vigil still continued, every minute of 
which helped to fix her resolve to know the worst 
from her husband’s lips. She had a right to know 
it, since the troirble that had changed him from 
young to old, was now consuming her. Suppose 
he should never come, hut should disappear, as 
Eichard had done before him I She felt that 
to lose her husband would have been endiir- 
ahle, hut not to lose him thus, with hw secret 
nnrevealed. She was shocked to think that she 
could entertain such thoughts; hut she was no 
longer mistress of herself and responsible for them- 
And still he came not. She once more unfastened 
the door, and looked forth into the wintry night ; 
it was dark and windless, as the last two nights 
had heen, and snow was falling, hut it was. not 
starless. There was one star, very, low down in 
the sky, and this star was moving and coming 
towards her. It was a light borne by some one 
coming from the direction of the little wood,, in 
which was the quarry. She had little- doubt that 
this person was her husband ; but an inextinguish.' 
able curiosity had taken possession of her, and oon^ 
miered nil her doubts and all her fears.. She had 
Hosed the door of the parlour, and left the . candle 
there, so tliat it was invisible from without, and 
she could watch, herself unseen. Tlie light was 
drawing nearer, yet not immediately towards her, 
but in the direction of the toolhouse ; that spot 
which had already excited the servants’ super- 
stitious terrors, and her own suspicions. With a 
sudden impulse, she sprang forward on to the lawn, 
and made for the moving light. Her footsteps 
could approach quite close to him who bore it, 
unperceived, if she could hut reach him before 
he reached the gravel. Once she stumbled over a 
flower-bed, and once against a rose-tree, hut her 
knowledge of the ground enabled her to move 
quickly enough to effect her object. . She was 
able to recognise her husband, Itearing, beside his 
lantern, a spade and pickaxe; his features she 
could not perceive, hut ho was plodding on, with 
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For the moment, the conviction that she was 
alone flashed npon Maggie with a sense of desertion : 
John had left her, and helow-stairs was Deiuiia 
;Blaka! . 

Her mind was so oeonpied with suggestions and 
Buspiciona of , this man, that every thought reverted 
to him ; and it , was not until after some reflection 
that the more natural explanation occurred to her, 
that the person moving in the parlour was John 
himself. What if the servants should be awake, 
and hear him, as she herself had done, and come 
down-stairs ? In that case, all her precautions of 
the previous day would be thrown away ! It was 
clear! y her duty to warn him. Eising hastily, and 
wrapping lier dressing-gown around her, she softly 


opened the door. His movements could still be 
heard, hut, curiously enough, they were not so 
audible as when she was in her room, She went 
down stairs a little way, and then paused to listen. It 
was very dark, yet not so dark before her as behind 
her; a grayish glimmer, sueh as steals through 
windows even in a murky night, was before her, 
and shewed that the door of the parlour was open. 
If any one was there, she must, therefore, needs 
hear him, almost to Ins very breathing. And who- 
ever was there must have heard Aer. The tick of 
the clock on the landing, the chirrup of a cricket 
in the kitchen, smote upon her straining ears, but 
no other sound. Then arose a shuffling, muffled 
noise— as of one who drags a burden behind 
hlm---from beneath her very feet : the person 
moving;was in the cellar. 

, And here was a new mystery, for how could the 
cellar have been reached, since no one had dug into 
itlrom ivithout the house, and the wall that had 
been: bricked over the door shut it ofli from all 
within ) I The- noise continued for a few moments, 
-then grew fainter and fainter, and all was still again, 
/save for.the clock, and the cricket. To go on with- 
out-alighted candle, was beyond Maggie’s, courage ; 
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‘ Niiy, Jolm, it is you who must answer me that 
question/ was her starnTeply. 

‘You told me you would ask none of me.’ 

‘ That was as respected the doings of last night. 
It is not in human nature to be silent for ever, 
while such strange things are happening under 
one’s roof.’ 

/They will happien no more, Maggie/ said he, 
with piteous entreat}'. ‘The worst happened, 
and is over. Be content.’ 

Content ! How was it possible for her to be so, 
with that spectre, wan and worn, before her ; his 
gray hair only one item in the woful ciiange that 
had befallen him, haggard, terror-stricken, ex- 
hausted, the mere shadow of the man he had been, 
even but yesterday ! 

‘I am your wifej John, and I claim to know 
wbat takes you from my side in a night like 
this’— — 

‘Yon are not jealous, Maggie, surely?’ inter- 
rupted he, with a palsied smile, and grasping at 
the framework of the door in which he stood. 

‘ Jealous ! Yes, jealous of your secret ; jealous of 
the villain whom you admitted here last night, and 
who has had the power to blast you, as the light- 
ning' blasts the tree, to blight the flower of man- 
hood that you were, to (/my’ here she pointed at 
him with a disdainful finger. ‘Tell me all. Though 
yon are afraid of him, I am bold enough to meet a 
wretch like that, and to defy him to his fane.’ 

‘Have you seen him?’ whispered her husband 
hoarsely. ‘Has ha told you an}'thing ? ’ 

‘ He has told me nothing. I would not listen to 
him if he proposed to tell. 

‘That’s right/ returned the other, in the same 
low tone. ‘He was ever incapable of truth, a liar 
born : remember that. Oh, if I had but killed 
hint on that first day when he defiled your name 
with his base lips ! ’ 

‘Killed him!’ echoed Maggie, in horrified 
accents. Why had John finished that last sen- 
tence with such a look of unutterable despair ? 
An old story cropped up in her mind, that had 
been sown there in her nursery days, about a man 
who, having resolved to kill another, had gone out 
ivith spade and pickaxe, just as her husband had 
done that very might, and dug his grave before- 
hand. ‘ If you have thought of killing^ him, it is 
no wonder you should look as you do, I'or you are 
a murderer in heart already, though tlie blood of 
your victim may not yet be upon your bauds.’ 

‘ Upon my hands/ repeated her husband, look- 
ing at them mournfully, and with the same action 
that she had ohaqrved in him upon the previous 
night, and which she now identified with that of 
an actress whom she had seen years ago. Her father 
had i taken her to the theatre as a ohihh a most 
unaccustomed treat, for play-going was looked upon 
by him in general with disfavour ; hut the scene 
recurred to her now, as though it had heen yester- 
day, and even the womatf 3 Wpids ; ‘: ipiot,^w^ 
hands ne'er he e)em f' They smote upon- her ear 
with the same' dread significance with which they 
had smitten them then. 

' ‘ I say, John, if you are thinking of murder, you 
■have stained ; your soul with it, though not your, 

: hands. , Do you suppose that any craft Or ;8Ubtiltjr, 
of'yours'wonld hideitj if onoe committed ? ' : Or if ;| 
ever you secured impunity from the law, that you 
would seem a guiltless man to ws?’ She spoke 
.with uncommon fervour, for the idea which bad 


taken possession of her mind, was strangely 
strengthened and corroborated by her husband s 
shrinking form and ghastly lace. 

‘I am no murderer,’ gasped lie, looking doggedly 
down. 

‘That is, imt yet,’ returned she impetuously. 

‘ Or perhaps you think that killing a mail— suppos- 
ing you hate him enough, or that ha deserm it in 
your eyes— is no murder! But I tell you, if yoii 
•slay Dennis Blake, I will ahjHre you as thougli yon 
had slain my father ; nay, if he was to disappear, 
as your brother Kichard has done, and none knew 
wliUhor he had gone, I should credit you. with, 
having destroyed him ; and if you owned to that, 
but pleaded that it was a fair fight, or that the 
blow that slew him was accidental, I would not 
believe yon!’ 

‘She would not believe me,’ murmured John 
dejectedly. 

‘ No ; I would not. If you took a mauls life at 
all, even though it was this man’s, I would be 
your wife no longer. I should shrink from you as 
from some loathsome thing. I swear it!’ 

Perhaps she really felt what she said j perhaps 
she used such force and energy of speech to make 
him believe she meant it, and so to dissuade him 
from the crime -svliieh she was convinced he medi- 
tated. The effect of these words upon her husband 
was, however, prodigious, and far beyond anything 
on which she could nave calculated: he staggered 
to a chair, and sat down, his eyes staring at her 
with mute despair, and lua jaw sunk down upon 
his breast—the very image ot remorseful woe and 
giiilt. 

‘Oh!’ cried , she, ‘is it possible that you 
have already killed him? John! John! do say 
that you have not done that. You have' not surely 
dared to take Ms life, unjudoed by man ?’ 

‘ I have not/ he murmured. 

‘ Thank God for that ! Forgive me, husband, for 
having deemed you guilty of so base a crime.’ She 
sprang towards him, in the fulness of her great 
relief) and would have clasped him to her : breast p 
but he put out his hand, and stopped her, . } 

‘Do not touch me!’ said he bitterly, and with 
averted face, ‘ or you will repent it.’ 

‘ Why should I, husband, since you tell me you 
are innocent?’ 

‘What matters, if you, will nut believe me ? : If, 
for all I can say, or swear, I am still a loathsome 
thing?’ 

‘ 1 spoke in haste, John, and in fear. Oh, pardon 
me!: I Icne'w you never could have done so dark a 
deed. It was yourself, your face, your tones, that 
made, me: dream a ghastly dream j I have awakened 
now. Tell me.; but this, and I will ask no more, . 
bnt,Bh,aIl be satisfied:, What took you oufc to- 
night:?’' 

What took me out to-night?’ he echoed, iu, 
hollow tones. 

‘ Yes., Tell me the truth, asyouliave ever done; . 
Hide nothinglrom me.' Indeed, indbed, it will he 
best for us.’ 

vHe groaned, and shook hia head. 

‘It will J I am sure it will ! If I knew nothing, 
then, perhaps, I could bear your silence ; but I do 
know sometiiing.’ 

‘ What is it that you know ? ' ■, 

.‘No' matter. Tell me all, and then, from what 1 
know, l ehallyudge whether you are telling me the 
truth.— No I ,,wiu. not mistrust you, John/ added 
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she iropetnoiisly; ‘ I saw yonr lantern as ,yoii 
crossed the lawn, and followed yoii.’, 

‘Followed irieP cried he, risin" suddenly from 
his chair. ‘Ono; that is impossible.’ . 

^ ‘I followed you, not out, but home, John. I 
went to meet you a.s you came from the wood ; j'ou 
. had a pickaxe and a spade with you.’ 

He shuddered, and drew back from her towards 
the door. ‘Well, what then f 

‘I ask you to tell me why you had those tools, 
though I fear that l oan gues.s.’ 

He answered nothing, but stood staring at her, 
and w'etting: his parched Ups. 

‘Were they not to dig a grave with ?’ 

He uttered a low piteous cry, and hid his face. 

‘ It was meant for Dennis Blake,’ continued she 
quietly, * I know it, I have told your secret to 
yourself, since you would not tell it to me. The 
other way woiu'd have been the better, John. 
However, let us be thankful that your guilt has 
stopped at the intention. Do not reproach yourself 
so cruelly : the evil that this man has done to you 
must have been great indeed j and as it is, yon have 
only , wished him dead, as men wish Uieir own 
brothers every day. When I said just now, that 
to do that, was to be a murderer, I knew not what 
I said ; I spoke as women do in thoughtless 
passion : do not lay my bitter words to heart so.’, 
she approached him, and would have 
taken his hand, but be snatched it from her. , . 

‘Touch me notl' he said; ‘I tcll you, I am not 
fit to touch 1’ 

‘-But you have repented, surely j and repentance 
washes away sin, even in the eyes of Heaven ; how 
much more, then, in sinful eyes like mine.’ 

‘Repented ! ’ murmured he, in a shuddering voiee ; 
‘ yes, I have repented, hut not enough ! ’ 

She judged from his wild words that he wished 
to be alone, that he might make his peace with 
Heaven, 

‘I will leave yon, John, for a little ; and when 
you see me next, you shall :»ot be troubled by any 
questioning. From heuceforth, mistru.st is over. 
T will have firm faith in you till it shall be your 
pleasure to have faith in me.’ 

‘Firm faith,’ sighed he, looking at her with 
sorrowful pity : ‘indeed, you will need it all. I 
had hopes, until to-night, that it might not be tried, 
but l was a fond fool to entertain them, Your own 
words have scattered them to the winds.’ 

; ‘Jfj/ words, John ! How can that be ?’ 

: , ‘ Ho inatter q you will learn soon enough,’ was 
his strange rejoinder. ‘You said that you would 
“leave me fora little here alone. Dose!’ Then, 
as ; she; was about ; to quit . the room : ‘ Good-bye, 

; deat Maggie, good-bye.’ : , - ■ 

“ ‘ Good-Dye l ^ -echoed, she, surprised. ‘ Why,, you 
aremot going out again to-night.?’ 

‘No-— no,’ answered lie, so slowly and so 
.mournfully, ..that each; monosyllable sounded like 
the. muffled boom of a death-bell ; his air, too, was 
so sombre ::and so hopeless, that-.a sudden, convic- 
tion flashed., upon. :lier;1iiat. he was contemplating 
suicide, ‘ You will not do a mischief to yourself, 
John, surely j promiap me that,’ ‘ ■ 


well she reads my thoughts,’ murmured 
)ugh to httnself; ‘she must almost love 


i ; 

i. 'at' 


he* as thou. 


*1 do love you, Jolm—not almost,’ bat with all 
my heart I Is it possible that you could be so , 
oruol as to wish to kill yomself, and leave mo ! 


desolate? You did— you do! I see, it ihyourface! 

I will not leave this room, nor you, till I have 
your promise. Swear to ine that you will never 
raise your hand, not only agaimst another’s life, but 
against your own.’ 

‘ That is a hard command,’ answered he moimi- 
fully ; ‘you will know one day, how hard. Never- 
theless, I 'wjll .obey it. Pear not to leave me here, 
and find me dead. To live shall be a; part of the 
punishment I have deserved for evil thoughts— 
not cleedi), Maggie,’ added he, with earnestness ; 

‘ upon my soul, not deed.s.’ 

‘I am sure of that, John,’ answered she, assur- 
ingly ; ‘ and even these thoughts, like; some baleful 
fungus, that springs up in a single night, arose 
in you, I know, hut yesterday. Pluck them from 
your bosom ; pray for the stainless soul you once 
possessed, and I will pray that Heaven may make 
me worthy to be the wife of such a man.’ 

Before he could move, or prevent her, her quick 
step had reached him, and she had kissed bis fore- 
head, and passed swiftly from the room. His 
word once passed, she knew would .heyer; be 
broken, and ^e had no more fears as to his, per- 
sonal safety ; but the fact that she had entertained 
them, and with, justice, combined with the previous 
terrors and anxieties of the night, had shattered 
her nerves ; she felt unequal; to speak with him 
any tether for the present, and longed for solitude,, 
and time to collect her exhausted energies. .On 
her part, she , had promised to question him no 
more as to the mysteiy that Mmg about htej and 
had blanched his hair, and plunged his .soul in 
gloom ; but she could not help questioning hefself.' 
What could it be that had worked so; potehtly, for , 
ill with him ill a few hours, and set his . innocent, .. 
and noble nature upon schemes of murder and 
self-destruction ? He had given them up, he said,' 
and yet he had shrunk from her caress as though 
it had been pollution — not to him, hut her. His 
haggard, hopeless face was before her still. 

Was he standing where she had left him, or was 
he on his knees invoking pardon for the crimes he 
had meditated ? He was speaking— doubtless out- 
pouring his soul in prayer. What could, it be that 
had driven so good a man to prayers like that ? It 
seemed a sacrilege to listen. She got into bed, and 
the warmth was grateful to her shivering limbs. 
Her weary eyelids craved for rest, but she would 
not let them fall until John came up-stairs. What 
could she do to help him, not knowing what help 
he needed, nor against whom ? '.Only, of one thing 
could she he certain, that danger menaced him, 
and .she could also, guesa. the quarter from which ; 
he looked for it. She would need all her faith in 
him, John had . said ; yet how should he suppose 
that anything Dennis Blake could say would, weigh; 
a feather’s weight with her against her husband ? 
;AVhat could Blake do, or what could any man, 
against one so amred from head toheel in honestyv 
of. purpose as washe? 

John was .stirring now below: he was at his. 
desk, for she heard him use his key, What ooitld)- .; 
he want there ? He kept his Bible in it, for he 
was scrupulous, to keep it. hidden, like liisi owh;- 
good deeds. Perhaps he was about to seek comfort 
from the sacred xiage. 

* John, is that you ?’ There was a knock at the 
door,., te .which she . had half-conscionBly i-eplied. 

‘ How is nuaster this morning, ma’am V 


STllAXOli JilATllNE AEIMALS, 




The day had begun to dawn, and Mrs Morden 
had come to call her. She mu.st have fallen sud- 
denly asleep before John came np-stairs. 

‘He is much the same,' answered she mechauL- 
enlly, but the words died away upon her tongue. 
Her husband was not by her side ; for the second 
time she found herself alone. On the last occasion, 
it had been night, and now it was growing day ; 
yet her alarm had been as nothing compiarea with 
her present terror. A conviction was borne in 
upon her, steadfast, as tliougb it had been con- 
firmed by a luiiidred tongues, that he had left her 
for evei'l 


STRANGE MARINE ANIMALS. 

Every class of the gi'eat Animal Kingdom contains 
two or throe species which, by the singularity of 
their structure and habits, are entitled to be 
numbered among the wonders of natural history ; 
but tbere is perhaps no class which can boast of so 
many curious examples as that which comprehends 
the finny tribes of sea, lake, and river. Of these, 
there are none more feinarkable than the so-called 
Musical Pishes of the East and West, the Blind 
Pishes of North America, and the Volcano Pish of 
the Andes. 

If there is one common characteristic of all 
marine animals more inaoted than anotlior, it is 
their absolute silence, or, to coin a new word, 
voicelessness. The one exception to this, and we 
believe it is only an apparent exception, is the 
, Musical Fish. ' It is found alonw the southern por- 
tion of the coast of the United States; in the West 
Indies ; and on the tropical coasts, of South America ; 
in the Bay of Bengal ; in the muddy creeks on the 
shores of India ; around Ceylon ; and along the 
coasts and in the wide rivers of Burmah, and the 
great island of Borneo. These, are the localities in 
which its existence is recorded, but it jorobably has 
even a wider range, and it is not unlikely that it 
is an i inhabitant of all the sub-tropical seas. Its 
music is only heard at night, or in the evening 
after the sun has set; and particular spots, often 
of very limited extent, seem to be haunted by the 
fish, for on sailing away from them, the sound 
becomes inaudible, and, on returning, it is heard 
again. The accounts of it given by travellers 
agree as to the main features of the facts, but, 
as might be expected, they differ in some details. 
The sound always seems to come up from the 
surface of the water in long notes, low and clear, 
and perfectly distinct. Sir Emerson Tennent, who 
heard it in TS48 at Obilka Lake, an inlet of the sea 
on the east coast of Ceylon, de.sciibe3 it as 'like 
the : gentle thrills of a musical chord, or the faint 
vibrations of a wine-glass when its rim is rubbed 
: by a wet finger ... not one sustained, note, but , a 
' multitude of tiny sounds, each , clear and distinct in 
- itself; the sweetest treble mingling with the lowest 

* bass.’ i Other and later visitors to: the , same spot : 
have ^ven a very similar account of their experi- 
ence there. The fisli seem, indeed, tojabound off the 

• Gingalese coast, and they have been met with out' at 
sea in deep water at least a hundred , miles from 

; Oolombo; This atrange' music has been heard, too, 
in the muddy creeks: .near Salsette and Bombay, 

■ and at Vizagapatain rand: along the: Goromandel 
i Coast Other travellers : record having : listened to 
: the Musical Pishes : on a calm night , among the 
: islands of the Mergui : Arehipeli^o; off the Burmese 


eoa.st, and in fresh water in the Sanimoth River in 
Borneo. Of these, some say the sound was a pro- 
longed note, rising and falling like the strains of 
an jEolian harp ; others compare it to music borne 
on the wind from a distant shore; and with others, 
again, it was a droning, drowsy sound, all of one 
pitch, and seeming not only to rise from the water, 
but to fill all the calm air around. The accounts 
of travellers in America are to the same effect, 
M.^ de Thoron heard the sound in the Bay of 
Pailon in Ecuador, and in the river Matiije, and ho 
compares it to that of a elmrch-organ heard outside 
the door of a building, when the notes become 
mingled and indistinct. The fish, which is there 
called by the natives Siren or Musico, begins its j 
song about sunset, and continues it through the j 
night. The Rev, Oha;’le.s Kingsley, who visited 
the caves of the Bacos Islands near Trinidad, where 
the Musical Fish abound, describes the ‘ song’ as a 
simple drumming, or like the noise of a steamer 
letting off ste.am. This appears to be a correct 
description of the sound :of the AVest Indian and 
North American varieties, for there the fish has 
received the unpostiCal name of the Drum, the 
Dniminer, or, worst of all, the Grunts. The varie- 
ties found in the Indian Ocean and Pacific are, 
however, capable of something more than this, and 
are well deserving of their title of Musical Pislies. 

What fish it is that jModuces those sounds is, as 
yet, more than uncertain. It is indeed a question 
of some difficulty to determine. American natu:-: , 
ralists are generally agreed that the Musical Fish of , 
their eastern coasts, arid of the West Indies, is a liirge. i 
fish, known to zoologists as the Pogonias ehrmiseJ 
It grows to a length of about five feet, anti swims , ; 
about in shoals. , In its : gullet there are three 
movable plates, covered with large, teetlj, and it 
is supposed that it is the action of: these that 
produces the drumming sound. Of , course; any-,; 
thing like a real voice would be an ,inipos,sibility ; 
but the least noise travels a great way under water; , 
and would be heard distinetly by any ,on6 :on Its 
surface. The Cingalese at Obilka Lake' told -Sir 
Emerson Tennent that the singers thei‘e were :: 
shell-fish, and he himself inclined , to the same;, 
opinion ; but it appears to us very improbable that 
it is so. Other writers have suggested that the 
musician is a fish furnished with a sucking appa- 
ratus, by means of which it can attach itself to the: 
bottom of a ,sMp ‘;'or boat, and that its musical ,: 
instrument is the ; row of suckers on its head, ,; 
There is, however, very little evidence to support : 
this theory. The : fact, that by applying: the ear :; 
to the side of the boat, the volume of the :sound 
is inoreased, proves nothing ; for, of course, in' any: 
case, the timber, by its superior oonduoting power, : 
would produce tliis effect ; moreover, the : music: : 
has been heard in places where no suekmg-fiah ,:’ 
has ever been seen ; or caught. ■ The : fishermen at : 
Salsette, near Bombay, attribute the power’ to; a 
small fish very like the common, perch ; and those 
at the Bay of Pailon say that it is a white'flsh': 
with bluish spots on the back, and abcut ten 
inches long, which they catch on' the 'Spot: during 
the performance. The great diificuIty,:aS} that the 
mere hooking of a fish near the boat can afford 
very little information, for it might bava been 
swimming near the surface; whilo::ith6::'real per-, 
formers were feeding quietly at the bottom. Our 
irapresaion is, that there 'are, :nt,il 0 ast, two species 
of Masietd. .Pish-^one, '■the;::PhogonMs of North 
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Amei-ioa and the West Indies, capable only ., of 
the monotonous dramming described by Professor 
' Kingsley ! the other, a species not yet deteraiined, 
and possibly never yet captured. This Musical 
Kish, which has been heard alike in salt,: brackish, 
and fresli water, probablj^, like so niany others, 
ascends the rivers at certain periods to spawn. It 
is found both north and south of the equator in 
the Indian Ocean, and all through the Eastern 
Archipelago; doubtless,: it exists also anaong the 
islands of the Pacific, and thus has an unbroken 
range from the shores of India to those of Ecuador. 

Stranger still are the Blind Kishes of North 
America, which dwell all their lives in the utter 
darknesh:pf subteiTanean rivers, where sight would 
. be useless to them, and a beautiful development 
of the' sensh of touch therefore takes its place. In 
the central portion of the United States, there is 
a great tract of country which yields abundant 
supplies of coalj. and underlying these coal-hearing 
strata there is a vast system of limestone rocks. 
These are traversed by hollow veins, fissures, and 
caves, throngh. many of which flow underground 
streams, forming here and there miniature lakes. 
It is in these dark waters that the Blind Kish are 
found. In the great Mammoth Cave of Kentucky 
there are four species, of these singular creatures. 
These are known as the Amblpopsis* and 

its ally, ths TppUietIvysl srSterranetLs, which are 
totally blind; and two other varieties, the Ohoio- 
gaster corawi-its, and the Olwlogaster Aggsikii, which 
are partially so. The AmUyomis and TypMiethya ie- 
'semhle each other very closely, the chief difference 
between them being, that the former is more. than 
ttt'ice as long as the latter. The Aviblyopm is four 
or five inches in length, and perfectly white and 
colourless. The eyes are iniperfeot and sightless ; 
indeed, they can only be found by removing the 
thick skin which covers and conceals them. But 
another sense . performs their office: all over the 
head are minute papillte or feelers, communicating 
by nerves with the brain ; and so delicate are these 
. uew organs, that the slight movement of the water 
round them, as another fish swims by, is enough to 
: indicate to tlie Amblyopsis hovfiav distant it is, and 
in what direction ; and it darts upon and seizes it 
as easily as a pike captures its prey in. a sunlit 
. riven V The little Qhologasters possess imperlect 
sight, indeed they have been found living in wet 
: ditches in the .fields of the Southern States ; hut in 
: th 0 ::caves it is useless to them, and the Amblyopsis 
feels for them in the dark, and hunts them down 
with perfect ease and certainty. Probably, there 
k in the whole range of natural history nothing 
more wonderful than this development of a new 
sense by the fishes of the Mammoth Cave. 

Our third e-vample, tlie Volcano Kisfi, is remark- 
able more on account of the circumstances in which 
! it is sometimes found, than of any great peculiarity 
of structure, This fish is an inhabitant of some 
I of the mountain dakes on the slopes of the Andes, 
in some instances as high as ton tfiousand feet 
above the level of the sen. It is known to the 
natives ns the Pregnadilla, and zoologists have 
bestowed on it the name of,Arges Oyclopum, The 
fish is small in size ; the head is large and round, 
with prominent eyes and a long tentacle. on either 

' * From Greek emUya, dull, and opais, sight, 

, i* Ifeni Greek apelaioa, oave-dwelMng, 

j rrom Greek typUos, blind, and ieUhya, a fish. , 


side, Krom this the body tapers away to the tail, 
which is broad and forked. The dorsal fin e,vtenda 
along almost the entire length of the hack, and 
the ventral and pectoral fins are large and well 
developed. In the lakes where it lives, it appears 
to he by no means numerous, and we Would per- 
haps never have heard of it, but for its connection 
with the volcanic pAenomena of the Andes. 

In 1691, dixring the eruption of the volcano of 
Imhaburu, thousands of Pregnadillah were thrown 
out by the mountain, and Ml in showers in the 
streets of the town of Ibara, which stands at its 
base, and in the fields around. They accumulated 
in immense heaps, and putrefying under the 
tropical sun, spread a fever all through the district. 
A few years after, when, on the 19th of June 1698, 
the cone of Carguarizao feU in, fissitres opened in v 
the sides of the mountain, streams of mud and 
millions of fish came pouring out, and the same 
disastrous effect ensued. Again, on the 4th of 
February 1797, during the earthquake which de-, 
stroyed Riohamba in Ecuador, chasms opened in the 
lower part of the volcano of Tunguragua, whieh 
overlooks the city, and emitted vast quantities 
of water and fetid mud. In some places the valleys ■ 
were filled to the depth of hundreds of feet, and in 
the mud and water there were thousands of: dead 
Pregnadillas. But the : most remarkable ihstanoe 
on record is that of the eruption hf Ootopaxi in 
1803, which was witnessed and described by tlie 
illustrious Humboldt. On that occasion; the moun- 
tain threw out a shower of fishj some dead, and 
perfectly cold and raw, others half-boiled; and a ► 
good many alive and uninjured, notwithstanding 
their fiery flight from the loftiest crater in the 
world. 

Writers on the subject have tried in vain to 
fully account for those strange occurrences. One 
thing is evident— that the chief abodes of the 
Pregnadillas are not the open lakes, but subter- 
ranean waters, perhaps communicating with them, 
hut hidden away within the Andes. Here they 
dwell in countless numbers in dark obscurity, 
until the volcanic force working out for itself a 
new path through the mountain, or the earthquake 
cleaving its sides asunder, breaks into their retreats, 
and pours them out on the surrounding valleys, 


DENNY’S I N T E.N T.I 0 NS. 

IN FOUB CHAPTERS.— chapter. II. . : 

There was a little difflculty about Gharlie Blake’s 
appointment at the Atnpaii coast, lifter all. '. He 
had imagined that: he 'Would b engaged, with 
alacrity, like a v.olimteef for a forlorn-liope f but he 
found that there were : half-a-dozen .applicants for 
the place, and almost as much fuss, in filling it hp 
as if it had been a hishoprio. Mrs: Markham had, 
however, privately aSsiired Mary Blake that She 
would .take care that Charlie, had the preference. 
Mary had written: to Fanny, some time ago, telling 
her that Charlie was going to the Gold Coast; and : 
colouring his prospects with the hues of hope; : and 

r u • . 


him' to accept her warmest wishes for his welfare, 
and so on. 

Mary and her brother were sitting at tea one 
evening talking over the future, and. the few days 
that they would have to spend together, when they 



DENNY’S INTENTIONS. 


IicfiTcl a vigorous florid double-lniock at the door, 
and the mistress of the house came and announced 
that a gentleman of the name of Hutton wished to 
see Mr and Mias Blalco. 

Mary coloured brightly ; the thought at once 
ctttno into her mind, it was Tom. Charlie was 
struck with a sudden thrill of hope and excitement ; 
Denny was dead, and had made him his heir, and 
Hutton had come to tell him the news. 

, , It wasn't Tom Hutton, hut the old gentleinan, as 
he was beginning now to be called.— He ’d no par- 
ticular nows, he said, hut he was in the neighhonr- 
hood, having a little business at Manchester, and he 
thought he’d come over and see them. Yes ; he’d 
have some tea, hut nothing substantial, as he had 
only just dined. And how was Charlie getting on ? 
Pooh! he. mustn’t he down-hearted. A young 
man, steady and of good abilities, was sure to get 
on in time; hut it wanted time. There were 
many inquiries after thorn at Silverhridge, Mr 
Denny was constantly asking after Charlie. Gold 
Coast? Going to the Gold Coast) Nonsense. It was 
madness ior a young fellow like Charlie, and with 
his prospects, to fling away his life, or at all events 
his health, in a pestiferous place like that. If, 
indeed, he had a chance of making a fortune in a 
few years, and coming home to spend it, then it 
might be worth while to encounter the risk ; but 
for a salary, aud a small one — oh I it wouldn’t do 
at all. 

‘ That ’s all very well, Mr Hutton,’ quoth Charlie ; | 
'huh what am I to do ? I have been trying for the 
last six months to get something, and have failed. 
It’s a sort of happy despatch, I know, hut any- 
thing’s better than this : give me bread and cheese 
at home, and I’ll stop there.’ 

‘Well,’saidHutton, ‘come, Charlie; I’?,?glveyou 
a berth. I can’t offer you very much, for you know 
nothing about law, and you wouldn't be much itse 
to mo at first. But I'll give you seventy-five 
pounds , a year, and you can go on with that till you 
get’.Honietning hatter. That 's bread and cheese for 

S HI. And you’ll he on the spot to look after old 
enny, and see that he keeps you in mind.’ 

Charlie and his sister talked the matter over till 
late that night, and came to the resolution that it 
would he better to aocept Hutton’s oft'er^ and throw 
up the , African business. Next morning came a 
note from Panny to Mary, begging her to use her 
inflilenoe -witli Charlie to make him give up the 
Gold Coast Charlie had many well-wishers at 
Silverhridge, and things would ha sure to turn out 
well, if he didn’t give way to despair. She knew 
her papa was going to make him an offer, and he 
would he wise to take it And if Mary Blake 
would come and live with her brother at Silver- 
bridge, it w'ould be ‘awfully jolly,’ and the good 
old times would come hack, again. And with a 
view to effect such a desirable consummation, she 
had heenmaking certain inquiries, 'Mrs Holbrook 
of the Grange, “Whose daughters were now growing: 
up, wanted a non-resident governess to, take the 
management of their studies. She would be only, 
too glad to havs:' Miss Blake,’ Seventy pounds a 
year. .And there is :a set of three charming little, 
rooms at the:; post-office in the village, close to the. 
Grange^ and ainile.from Silverhridge; the curate 
and his sister used to lodge there. ‘I’ve pretty 
nearly settled it all,’; wrote .Miss Hutton; and .if 
you disavow me now, I shall he having all kinds 
; of actions for damages hroughfeagainst me. , So you 
must come.’ ' ' 


It was. really very nice to bo the subject of all 
this good-will. And now, witli Charlie’s seventy- 
five pounds a year, and Mary’s seventy, and the 
fifty that they had of their own, they rvould enjoy 
a very comfortable income. It was a tame-oat kind 
of a life, it, was true, Charlie thought ; but it was 
worth a good deal to he withiu roaeli of Panny 
Hutton. 

After all, it is not a good thing to go hack anywhere. 
Disappointment follows every attempt to put back 
the clock, to revive old as.sociation,s, to live over 
again tlie past time. SSilverhridge had been such a 
bright little place in their memorioa of it. Now 
it seemed small, and dull and sleepy, Mo.st of 
their old friends had died, or otherwise disposed of 
themselves ; the few that were left seemed rather 
aggrieved than pleased to see them again. That 
w'as their first impression. Afterwards, when they 
made up their mind to abjure reminiscences, and 
to treat the place as it was, a comfortable, but rather 
priggish country town, they got on very w'ell. 

The Huttons had wa,xed in importance and 
position since those old days.: Old Campion, the 
hanker, Mr Hutton’s uncle, was dead, and had left 
him a share in the bunk ; and the old houfse in the 
corner of the High Street was now all ofiices, and 
the Huttons lived in a very nice country place, 
the Limes, about two miles away froni the town. 
They rather looked down upon the old friendly 
society of the town now. They gave great dinner- 
parties, and considered themselves to belong to 
the county. Tom hunted in pink, and Panny 
was the belle of the county halls, and the great 
authority in all kinds of amusements. She wasn’t., 
a hit changed in other respects. She was just as 
bright and unaffected us ever — still delighted in her 
friendship with Mary, was still as glad to talk and 
laugh with Charlie; hut she was full of business—r 
of the business of pleasure— always on the wing ; 
as full as ever of dangerous fascination for Charlie, 

As soon as the Blakes had settled in their new 
abode, Charlie went off to pay his re.spects to old ■ 
Denny. The Manor farm had an old-fashioned 
house of stone, with mullioned windows and three 
gables. There was a grass plot in fronly that 
formed a run for the poultry ; and a paved foot- 


way led through it to the hali 


This opened 


into a cool, brick-paved hall, containing an old- 
fashioned bureau, a broken weather-glass, a row of 
deal pegs, on wliich were hanging three white 
heaver-hats, in various stages of decay, the pony- 
harness, and old Denny’s whip. A passage to the 
right, at the further corner of the hall, led to the 
sitting-room which Denny always nsed— a scantily 
furnished room, but always cool in summery with 
an nndescribahle country fragrance, about it, not 
unpleasant. 

He had changed very little during lihe past 
fifteen years. Drier, sliarper, harder-looking, than 
ever ; a little bent now, and nis, hand shook.as he 
held it out to Charlie-; but there was plenty of 
life in the old man, yet. Charlie caught himself 
appraising critically his looks, and noting the 
signs of wear and decay. Suppose that it was, as 
everybody hinted to him, that Denny had never 
altered his win since he had made him liis heir, 
what a wonderful change any little accident to the 
old-fellow might hrinjg about ! Mr Denny -scanned 
the appearance of Charlie with an , equally critical 
eye. 

‘ Well, so you ’ve , come hack,, like a had penny, 
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lived man too, if lie hadn’t -tahen to the painting down to the Manor farm, and pat set right again, 
business. But your grandfather— there was a Charlie thanked his friend for tlie offer, hut hadn’t 
wonderful man I ninety-seven when he died, and much faith in the remedy. Half an hour at the 
every tooth sound in liis head when he W'as eighty ! Lime.s with Fanny Hatton, would be worth a 

And you take, after him.’ whole week at the Manor feim in recuperative 

‘I ‘don’t care about getting to he an old man,’ power, 
said Charlie ; ‘ a short life, and a merry one, for Charlie’s po.sition at the office was not a very com- 
me.’ fortahleone. Hefelthimselfthathe wasn’t of much 

. ‘ But tish , tish ! my hoy ; that ’s very wrong ; use, and nobody took any pains to put him in the 
that ’s sinful j that ’b going against the Bible and way of being so. The other clerks looked upon 
everything. Health is the greatest blessing of all him as an interloper and intruder. The manag- 
—health, and a long life. Never you neglect your ing clerk treated him with elaborate, .somewhat 
health, my hoy. Why, you were talking of going sarcastic politeness. If Charlie asked him a ques- 
to Africa ; it gafe me quite a shock when I heard tion, he would reply that ho didn’t know what Mr 
it.’ Hutton’s views were, and that he would be obliged 

‘Why should yon care anything about it, Mr if he would speak to him on the matter. Fanny,: 

Denny 'i Nobody else did.’ _ too, often came sweeping into the office. There 

. ‘Ahj ahl’ said the old man, his eyes twinkling; was a picnic up the river, or a croquet party at 
' I daresay you ’d like to know. Come, come .1 the Limes, and Charlie was to come, ‘ I ’ve 

that woula he telling; Time will shew, my boy ; made it all right with papa,’ she’d ciy- to 

time will shew. You keep yourself strong and Marrables, the managing clerk, who would look 
well,: 'my boy, and take plenty of exercise, and astonisbed from his desk, and rub Ms nose in 
don’t let that fellow Hutton work you too much, jierplexity. Charlie was good at all kinds of 
If be does, and you feel getting poorly,, come and games; he had a natural talent for acquiring any- 
tcll me ; dq you hear ? Now, we must have some- thing that couldn’t possibly be of any use to him; 
thing Ao drink on the strength of this. What and was in great demand, in consequence; At the 
shallitbe? — a glass of beer,, eh)’ time, he would bo delighted to be called away 

. Charlie shuddered, reniemhering -what Denny’s from copying that dismal tautological deed in 

sour ale used to he like. which he was always beginning at the wrong 

Coma, we ’ll have something better than that,’ ‘whereas,’ spoiling a new skin, and having to 
cried the old man, getting up from his chair ; and start again ; but after-reflection told him that all : 
going to a sort of looker or cupboard in the tliick- this pleasure was of a very baseless kind. 

.ness of the wall, he took out a black bottle and One fine summer day, the chimes were tinkling 
a couple of old-fashioned wine-glasses, holding drowsiIy_ in the sultry air, the High Street of 
about a thimbleful each, ‘ It doesn’t .do to take it Silverbridge seemed a glaring desert of white hot 
/.every day,’ cried Denny, ‘ hut once in a way, once road, and whiter hotter stones ; nothing was stirr- 
in a way. It’s very etrong, Charlie— very strong ; ing except the stout policeman, who stood under 
it’ll make you cough, I daresay. We won’t have the scanty shade of the confoctioner’s awning, his 
a whole glas.sful, but 'up to the cut— up to the helmet in his hand, mopping his forehead with 
.cut, as Parson Goldthorp used to say. Ah, a cotton handkerchief ; and the railway ’bus, that 
there was a fine man ; lived to he ninety-one, and was descending to meet the 12.30 train, accom- 
might have been a hundred, if he hadn’t broken panied by a swarm of pertinacious flies. It was 
his leg in kicking a parishioner down-stairs. One high noon, and an off-day in the town ; work was 
of : the . good old school, Charlie, like the old rather slack, even at Mr Hutton’s office. Mr 
hiahop; « , Marrables had just sent out for twopenn’orth of 
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‘ What ! has he ootiio into a fortane, then '! ’ 

‘ Not yet, Mr Denny; but they do say he’s 
looking out for somebody’s shoes. Well; if he 
don’t know how to make the money, ha ’ll know 
how to spend it,’ 

‘Oh! I didn’t know he’d any expectations,’ 
said Denny, looking cold and blank. 

‘ Well, Mr Denny, then you are the only person 
as hasn’t heard of it : he ’s trumpeting about it 
all over the place. Charles Blake, Esq. Manor 
farm ; why, it’s written all over the blotting-paper. 
Look here, Mr Denny.’ 

Denny came up to the desk, and looked at the 
blotting-pad— -it wasn’t Charlie’s, by the way ; bnt 
that didn’t matter — sure enongli, tliere wa-s Ohas. 
Blake, Eaq. Manor, Ohas. Blake, Manor House, 
scribbled all over it. _ 

‘ Oh, he ’s trumpeting it about, is he, Mr Mar- 
rabies V 

‘ So everybody tells me. I don't pay any atten- 
tion to what he talks about, myself.’ 

‘ There ’s .such n thing as blowing the wrong end 
of the trumpet, Marrables, and them us does sings 
small, I Come, where ’s Hutton ? I want to speak 
with him directly;’ 

Mr Denny was closeted some time with ifr 
Hutton, When he had gone, Hutton came out 
and siDoke to his managing clerk. 

‘Where’s young Blake?’ he asked, with some 
asperity in his voice. 

‘ I think he 's gone to a pionio, Mr Hutton.’ 

‘ Oh I Is there nothing for liiiii to do, then ?’ 

‘ Yes, sir ; there 's plenty, if we could only get 
him to do it.’ 

‘ Um ! Did you give him leave to go ?’ 

‘ Oh, dear me, no, sir ! The young gentleman 
never thinks of asking my leave about anything.’ 

‘ AVell, in future, see that he does.’ 

‘Yes, sir. 1 1 beg your pardon, but you .see it is 
very awkward for me to interfere, when Miss 
Fanny comes and fetches him awny.’ 

‘ What ! did Fanny come for hiin ? Very well, 
Marrables, I’ll put a stop to all this, Send him 
in to me when he comes in.’ 

Charlie didn’t, however, return before the office 
closed, and Hutton went home to the Limes in a 
very bad' humour. What ho saw there, didn’t 
tend to. restore his equanimity. 

The picnic up the' river had turned out in some 
respects a, failure. Miss Hutton had expected a 
, large party to join them a few mile.s up tlio river, 
"hut the weatherdn the morning had been threat- 
ening, and the expedition ,wa.s abandoned, Fanny 
and her brother had paddled up in canoes to the 
rendezvous, whilst Charlie had pulled up with his 
sister in a light bntriggbd skiff. The other people 
were to have found provi8ion.s, .whilst the con- 
tribution of the Huttons was a. hamper of wine. 

‘ The wine was. thof e, but nothing to eat with it ; 
and after waiting some time in vain for their 
friends, Famiy proposed that they should change 
their plans, and have :ail afterhooh's hrciqnef! and 
‘high tea’ oh the lawn at 'the Limes, They could 
take the light cart in which the liaiuper had been 
brought from the house., and drive home, . whilst 
‘ the servant pulled the boats down the river.r This 
was a very capital arrangement, everybody thought. 
Tom drove, and Mary sat beside him, whilst Charlie 
and Fanny stowed; themselves at the back on the 
top of the wine-hamper.; They wero very .merry 
. :and happy, driving along: sunken sandy lanes, 


where the eltns forined green aisles, flecked with 
golden sunlight. Tlie horse was young and frosli, 
and Tom was rather a reoldess driver, and, per- 
haps, instead of having his eyes on his horse’s head, 
he had them on somebody else's face ; anyhow, 
something seared tlie horse— a boy sitting on a 
stile, or a wheelbarrow with a spade in if— and he 
swerved, spun violently round, and galloped off in 
the opposite direction, the wheal of the trap going 
over a thick root stub. Tom stuck to his seat, auil 
Mary stuck to Tom ; Imt the other two were 
whirled violently off. Charlie landed in an ant’s 
nest on the bank, and Fanny in the ditch, among 
a heavy crop of nettles. 

Charlie was np in a moment, and didn’t feel the 
bites of the pugnacious rod ants, who attacked him 
furiously ; for there was Fanny stretched, pale, 
and apparently lifeless, in her couch of nettles. 
He sprang to her side, and drew lier gently to the 
turf at the side of the road ; he cliafed her hands, 
he rubbed her temples, he tore open the band of 
her dress to give her air. She came to then, and 
blushed rosj' red. 

‘What are yon doing, Charlie ?’ she said. 
‘What’s the matter?’ 

‘A spill, that’s all. I thought you were dead.? 

‘ Well, you might have laid me out comfortably, 
at all events,’ said Fanny, sitting up, leaning on lier . 
elbow. 

‘Thank Heaven, Fanny, you’re all right,’ said 
Charlie, heaving a great sigh of relief. 

‘Where’s the hamper, and where are Tom and 
Polly?’ 

‘ Oh, I daresay they ’re all right. Bnt j/ou, Fanny, ■ 
are you quite sure you ’re not hurt anywhere ? Oh, 
you don’t know the agony of the moment, when I 
thought 3 'ou were killed I’ 

‘ Did you think 1 was killed ? Poor Charlie, 
you wouldn’t have cared, after the first raiunlo.’ 

‘My dear, I should have killed myself. Fanny, 
j’ou can’t realise how, in a moment, the thought . 
of all you were to me burst upon me as I saw 
you lying senseless.' 

‘A nice way j'ou have, Charlie, of helping one 
to get one’s wits togetlver. Don’t bother .me now, 
but help me up.’ 

She sprang to her feet readily eiiougli j and thej' 
hadn’t walked more than a few paces, before they 
heard the dog-cart rattling up beliind them. Mary 
jumped out as soon as it stopped, and threw her 
arras round Charlie, and brjrst into tears. Tom 
looked on sympathisinglj'. Fanny rapped with her 
foot upon a stone. 

‘There, that’ll do, Polly,’ she said ; ‘ why don't 
you come and cry over me ? Come, I vote we three: 
walk quietly home ; it’s not more than a quarter : 
of It mile now ; and Tom may break his own neck 
if he likes with that wild little horse of his.’ 

They didn’t say anything about this little mishap 
when they got: to the Limes, hut set to work play- ; 
ing croquet.; Tea was brought to them on the'; 
lawn ; and after that, as they were tired of croquet, 
they roamed about among the shrubberies. Charlie ; 
had just said enough to Fanny to make him de ter- 
mined to say more ; and after a little manceuvriiig, 
he contrived to find himself alone with her in a 
rustic summer-house at the end of ono of the walks ; 
and then he told her that he loved her, sincerely, 
devotedly. Fanny didn’t seem much surprised. 

; ‘ Yes, it’s all .veiy well, Charlie,’ she said ; ‘I 
like you. very well, as much, perhaps, as you do . 
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me; but what’s the use of it 4 We can’t live oa, 
air.’' 

‘ But, Fanny,’ said Charlie, ‘ if you would give 
me a little ho 2 ie, perhaps — indeed, I know I should 
have motive enough to make me win my way in 
the world, As your papa says, one nitist have a 
motive.’ : 

‘ It ’s a long process, Charlie ; we should he both 
of us gray before it was finished. And how would 
you set to work to begin ? ’ 

. ■ Charlie couldn’t exactly say at that moment, but 
he would find a way somehow. 

‘ Then, when you make a start, Charlie, you may 
come and ask me again : that ’s fair, isn’t it?’ 

‘ 0 Fanny, you don’t know what life you have 
putinto me, with thus much hope’ 

‘ Muster Blake, Master Blake F cried a voice from 
i the shrubbery. Charlie turned round, and saw Mr 
Hutton standing 'there, looking at them with no 
favourable eyes. 

‘Fanny,’ he said, coming forward, ‘your mother 
wants to see you in the drawing-room. — Blake, I 
want to speak to you.’ 

Mr Hutton walked inside the summer-house, 
and sat down in the carved oak-chair that stood 
against the inner wall, quite in the shadow, so that 
nothing of him was to he seen in the declining 
light but life face and white broad shirt-front. 

Charlie stood by the door, leaning against a 
rustiospillar that supported the thatched roof. He 
felt as if he were on his trial, and Hutton were the 
judge. . 

‘ Well, Master Blake,’ began Hutton, ‘do you call 
it a proper return for the kindness I have shewn 
you, to betray my confidence, and try to ingratiate 
yourself with my daughter — eh, sir ? ' 

Charlie shrugged his shoulders. ‘I didn’t know 
that, when I entered your service, I undertook to 
effnee all natural affections. My attachment to 
your, daughter didn’t begin to-day or yesterday. I 
(lon’t think she can have been altogether ignorant 
of it, or you either, for that matter. But 1 didn’t 
intend to say anything about it at present, till 
accident opened my lips,’ 

‘Do you call it the conduct of a gentlemari 
coming into my employment, and visiting at my 
house, to make love to my daughter?’ 

, , Mr Hutton was trying to work himself into 
anger. He felt ho was as much to blame as 
Charlie, but he wasn’t going to orvn it. 

: ‘I^can’t seethat I'm to blame in any way,’. said 
Charlie, ‘except, ..that perhaps I ought to have 
spoken to : you sooner. However, I’ll repair my 
error as well as I can. ' I love your daugliter, Mr 
.Hutton,, and I request your permission to pay my 
addressee to her.! : 

‘Ilai that’s very fine,’ snorted Hutton. ‘And, 
pray, what do you propose to keep my daughter 
on ! Eh, what are your means, my good fellow ? I 
suppose youi, expect me to maintain you both in 
idrenesspbut yonhemistaken.’. i. . . 

‘ I admit,’ said Charlie, ‘ that my means are not 
ample at present.’ ^ , 

‘Simple! AVhy, you ’re a beggar, my dear fellow,': 
a pauper 

Charlie p cut on, ignoring Sir Hutton’s oftensive 
language. ‘You know better than I do what my 
prospects are, I don’t like to speculate on uneqro 
tainties, but I think from hints that yon ’ve dropped, 
laadiyous general attitude to me,"that you imagmed : 
.“-itlmt you'thought, in fact, that I had expectations;’ : 


‘I suppose you mean from your friend Denny ?’ 

. ‘^Yell, yes.’ 

‘ Why, man,’ cried Hutton, almost in a scream, 
‘you’ll never get sLxpence from him ; he told me 
so this very day !’ 

Charlie gasped and shivered in astonishment and 
dismay. lie had never realised till now. how 
much this air-built castle of his had taken hold of 
his imagination, how he had cherished it in secret 
as a panacea for all the ills of life. Now he found 
that all his dajys he had been nursing a silly empty 
delusion, but he wouldn’t believe it. Hutton was 
angry, and talking wildly. _ : 

‘ It may be as you say,’ began Charlie. ‘I have 
■ never built upon old Denny’s inheritance, but 
certainly he has always given me to understand 
that he took a great interest in my welfare ; and 
he has often enough hinted to me that I might 
expect something handsome at his death. Why 
should he befool me so, if he meant nothing ? ’ 

‘I’ll tell you, Charlie Blake,’ said Hutton more 
gently ; he had a liking for the youth himself, and 
felt a little remorse at the part he had played. 
‘Old Denny has hoodwinked me as well as. you. 
It was certainly at his suggestion that I offered you 
the berth in my office, and I quite understood from . 
Denny that he took a personal interest in your 
welfare, and had a design to make you his heir? ' 

‘And what 1ms caused tlie change;?’ .said Charlie 
thickly. 

‘ It seems that this was the old fellow', s cunning ^ 
to get you put off your African e.xpedition.' He : 
has a very serious intere.st in your life— iff this ivay.’ 

‘ Well ?’ said Charlie, bonding eagerly forward,;:.^ 

‘You know, Blake, that the Manor farm ho 
holds is a very valuable : one ; it would let for a 
thousand a year at least.’ > 

‘ Yes, I know,’ said Charlie. 

‘ And it ^ belongs to the see of Bincaster, and 
Denny has it on a lease.’ 

‘ Well, what of that ? ’ 

‘ This lease, in the time of the old bishops, was 
always by ancient custom renewed on payment of 
a small fixed fine.’ 

‘ What has that to do'with me? ’ 

‘When the old bishop died,’ Hutton went on 
tranquilly ; he had almost got into a good temper 
again, and he delighted in a lucid description — 
‘when the old bishop died, the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners took the management of the whole 
estates into their own. hands, paying the present 
bishop a fixed salary.’ 

LIGHT AND 

Ijitk is :not all one shadowlesB day of aioiy, ; . V 

Life is not all one ligMess night of gloom ; 
Checkered for ever is our human story, 

Checkered the time of fallow, time of blobta, 

Sun never rose that did not oast a shade, 

Before, hehind, obliquej on either side ; . 

Light were not light, if darkness lent not aid, ' 

By darkness only light is, deified. 

Night never fell, engulfing in. its blackneiss . i . 

Lost creatures, but some little candle threw s, : :: 
Long light upon the path, to speed the slackness 
Of hopeless footsteps that have lost thejr olup. 

So light and shadow weave their mingled 'wehi : 

Bo life at highest flood or lowest ebb. 
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STORY OF AVEDDEHBURM. 

In one of the old closes of Edinburgh, usimlly 
known as tlie llint Close, there may be seen, near 
the lower end of the lane, on the left-hand side 
in going down, a tall massive building, with a stair 
leading to the different floors, each a separate 
dwelling. To reach the entrance to the stair, 
over which, till lately, was the date 1879, we have 
to cross a small paved court. The whole aspect of 
th.e place has a certain aristocratic character, and 
we should rightly conclude that the dwellings in 
the stair had at one time occupants of some local 
distinction. At the middle of last century, one 
of the floors formed the residence of Peter Wedder- 
burn, a Lord of Session with the judicial title of 
Lord' Cbosterhall j such designation being adopted 
by him from bis patrimonial estate of Oheaterhall, 
lying about twelve miles south of Edinburgh. 

The Wedderburns were an old family in 
Scotland, noticed in history, but their possessions 
had dwindled down to the Cliesterhall property, 

. which was no more than a moderately sized farm, 
with an antiquated mansion, .and a pigeon-house, 
aS' ivas customary with old domains where some 
. style was kept u;^. It was a pleasant enough spot. 
The. laird farmed the land himself, killed his 
own mutton ; and from the well-stooked pigeon- 
hous?, as also from a tolerably spacious poultry- 
yard, the lady of the establishment drew supplies 
.'18 a variety on ordinary fare. Being much away 
on his duties connected with the court, of which 
he. had risen to: he ii judge, after having spent 
years as a practising advocate, the laird , could not 
avoid having a town residence, and accordingly 
had pitched himself iiR w was "considered a 
: genteel- quarter^.at -'fheifobt of: the .Sfiht 
Here he had for, neighbour, a little higher up 
- the: lane, the : :Earl o:f Selkirk, whose -house was 
: . ; subsequently ocoupiod, by Dr. Daniel Rutherford, 
uncle of Sir AYalter Seott. 

Peter Wedderbum, before rising to the bench, 

' . had married Mo a family quite , as respectable' as 
: hisv own. His wife was au.OgRvie, descended from 
: the Earls of Airlie. She was a lady who, with 


good taste, accommodated herself to her husband’s 
jMsition, whetlier .as a gentleman-farmer or as a 
judge — not that, in this last-mentioned partiouhar; 
he added greatly to his income ; for Scottish ■ 
judges in those times were thought to bo well 
paid with from five hundred to a thousand a year. 
Peter’s family was small. We only hear of two 
children, a eon, Alexander, and a daughter, Janet. 
According to some accounts, Alexander, the son and 
heir, was born at Chesterhall, 13th February 1733. 

It seams, however, to he more accurately stated 
that the place of his birth was the ^ Mint Close, 
Here, at the town residence of the family, he 
certainly spent much of his boyish days, playing 
at marbles in the little court-yard with youngstew 
like himself. Could any one have imagined, on 
looking at the boy, Alexander lYedderburn, when 
engaged in these juvenile sports, that he would : 
some day be Lord Cluincellor of England, or that 
his sister, Janet, would be the ancestress of a poor 
of the realm ! Yet, such , were their respective 
destinies — so marvellous a development from the 
Mint Close, that one can never be sure wlmt may 
turn up from the obscurest localities. . 

Alec, as he was ordinarily called, grew up .a 
sharpaetive hoy, precocious, not easily discouraged. 

It was a great thing for him, that his mother 
was a woman, of a naturally good understanding, 
with a high sense of duty. , Besides being a capital - 
housekeeper, she: possessed literary tastes, and by 
‘ her assiduous teaching, materially promoted the ' 

: education of her son. , Peter, the father, took things 
easily, and, though a respectable judge, was not 
renowned . as anything brilliant. To the mother, the 
boy apiiears to have owed almost everything. Bhe ■ : . 

roused his aspirations,, impressed him with a love - 
of books, endeavoured to moderate his restless- 
ness, and was his faithful mentor. As the pretty ' 
town of Dalkeith, which lies half-way • between 
ChesterhaU and Edinburgli, was reputed to have a 
good grammar-school, kept by Mr James Barclay, 
young Aloe was sent thitlier, to be:gronncled in 
■Latin and Greek, in which he acquired; a tolerable ■ 
proflciency. At fourteen years of age, he was 
matriculated at the university of Edinburgh. 
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The object of all this education was to prepai-e 
young w'edderburn to follow in liis father’s, foot- 
steps, as an advocate, and possibly as a Lord of 
Session. Anything superior to that, old Peter 
could not imagine for hie hoy, along with the 
reversion of Chesterhall and the venerable dove- 
cot. At seventeen to eighteen yeara of age, when 
it was desirable to think of a profession, Alec 
did not absolutely repudiate the idea of going 
to the bar of the Court of Session. He submitted 
to the requisite training, but he had begun to be 
dissatisfied with the prospect, and was fired with 
notions of making his way at the courts of 
Westminster. There were already two or three 
instances^pf young Scotchmen distinguishing them- 
selves at’ the English bar. The most notable of 
these was the Hon. William Munay, son of Vis- 
count Stormont, who was now Attorney-general, 
hecamo Lord Ghief-jhistioe, of the King’s Bench, i 
and died Earl of .Mansfield. There were no such 
! trump cards in Seotland.EijMeo formed a resolu- j 

i tion to take the earliest opportunity to sacrifice ■ 

• his prospects in the north, and go to England. 

' Petw, tlve father, being communicated with on the 

i did not at all. relish his son’s idea pt not 

1 going decently on as the laird of Chesterhall, as 

well as an advocate, and an expectant Lord of 
fiession. Still die did not utterly discountenance 
the project of entering at the English bar, and 
to humour Ms son, introduced him to Hume 
Campbell, residing at the seat of bis brother, 
the Earl of Marclimont, and who from experi- 
i once could speak of the chances of success by 

i going to the bar at Westminster. The result was 

; imsatisfaotorj’. Campbell, a little out of temper 

I with the youth's loquacity and pretensions, thought 

him to be an empty foolish lad, and recommended 
I the father to get him an ensigney in the army, as 

i the only thing for which he was fitted. Alee trea- 

sured up this unfavourable opinion, And secretly 
. vowed to shew him the fallacy of bis disparaging 

t, if . :■ , 1 'emarks. 

5 :■ ‘ , No way discouraged, but with an inborn resolu- 

'!■■■, 'r: :•/ - tion to qualify for the English bar, young Wed- 
derhurn took a journey to London, to look about 
him, and learn all needful particulars. This was 
ill 17.^3. As an intimate friend of David Hume, 
bo received from him a letter of introduction to 
Dr Clepliane, a Scotch physician, who was able 
to advise him. What Alee learned on the occasion 
confirmed him in his intentions. Before quitting 
London, he entered himself as a barrister at the 
' Inner 'Temple, and remained sulficiently long to 

'■ dine at the Hall in Easter and Trinity terms. 

Back he came to Edinburgh, underwent his Civil 
Law Trials,' and entered at the Scottish Bar in 
June nfid. Of course, this was only a iiiake-shiff, 
Eor three years he walked the Batliament House, 
with little to do as an advocate. In the General 
Assembly of the Ghtiroh he distinguished himself 
for his oratorical dBpIai'S, but this led lo little, and 
1, ' }io pined to try his hand in the south, A cireum- 

slance of a curious nature precipitated his jnigra- 

' t , _ . " ■ ■ ' ■ 






Jio pined to try his hand in the south. A circum- 
stance of a curious nature precipitated his migra- 


tion, It has been often related, but hardly twice 
thesame way. Lord Campbell, in his Liws o/ tfie 
Ohancellon, mentions that at this time the Dean 
of the Eaculty of Advocates was a veteran at the 
bar, iiaiiied Lookliart, a man of such an over- 
bearing disposition, that several juniors resolved 
to take an opportunity of affronting him before 
the court. Wedderbuni'*'' happened to have the 
first chance, and it suited him to embrace it, for 
he was desirous to quit Edinburgh, and eared not 
what might be the iipshot. 

This memorable affair came off in July or the 
beginning of August 1757, at which time Alec 
was twenty-four years of age. In a case in which 
he was concerned, Lockhart, with his aconstomed . 
rudeness, spoke of young Wedderburn as ‘a pre- 
sumptuous boy!’ Here was the much-desired 
opportunity. Calmly rising, he said : ‘The learned 
Dean has confined himself to vituperation. I do 
not say he is capable of reasoning ; but if tears 
would have answered his pmpose, I am sure tears 
would not have been wanting.’ Starting tip in a 
rage, Lockhart threatened vengeance. AVitlf ijn- 
perturbable audacity, Wedderburn uttered some 
biting remarks in allusion to a painful domestio 
eircnmstance, which had brought Lockhart into 
discredit. At such an butbreak, the court was 
in profound amazement. The Pre-sident firmly 
declared that Mr Wedderburn’s language was un-- 
becoming in an advocate or gentleman'.. This only, 
roused him to a further assault. He exclaimed that 
his lordship had stated as a judge what he could 
not justify as a gentleman. The wand of peace was ' 
now thoroughly broken. He was ordered to retract 
his words and apologise, on pain of deprivation. 
The scene that ensued was without a parallel in 
the Court of Session. ‘ All of a sudden,’ says 
Lord Campbell, 'Wedderburn seemed to, hive 
subdued bis passion, and put on an air of deliberate 
coolness— when, instead of the expected retractation 
and apology, he stripped off his gown, and holding 
it in his hands before the judges, he said : “My 
Lords, I neither retract nor apologise; but I will 
save you the trouble of deprivation ; there is my 
gown, and I will never wear it more ; virtuie me 
involvo (I enrobe myself in virtue).” He then 
coolly laid his gown upon the bar, made a low. 

I bow to the judges, and before they had recovered 
from their amazement, he left the court, which 
he never again entered.’ :: 

It could be shewn that.Lord Campbell has erred 
in stating that Lockhart was at that time Dean of 
Eaculty ; he waa at anyrate a leading member : 
of Die bar, and the details of the incident, as 
related, are substantially correct. The occurrence , 
caused much commotion in legal and other circles. 
Young as he was, Wedderburn had won his way 
into the best literary , and professional society in 
Edinburgh. , All were aghast at his audacity in ■ 
outraging the decorum of the court, and there was, 
not a little surprise that he had been suffered to 
escape with impunity. It would have been a hearts 
breaking thing for old Peter, had he been seated 
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on the hench on the ocourrenoe of this escapade. 
He had died the year previously, and was spared 
so distressing a circnuxatance. In point of fortune, 
Wedderburn sacrificed little by quitting Scotland. 
Chesterhall was burdened with debt, and the fees 
at the bar had been insignificant. Still, his con- 
duct was unwarrantable, and could neither leave 
pleasing recollections, nor contribute to his ad- 
vancement in the new field he had chosen. He 
lost no time in preparations for departure. Leaving 
orders for his books to be sent to him by sea, 
he quitted Edinburgh for London on the evening 
of the day in which he bowed his farewell to 
the court. Carrying with him only a small valise, 
be set off in the stege-coach, which occupied six 
tedious days in the journey. ' 

Arriving in town comparatively poor, hut with 
an earnest resolution to advance himself by all 
proper means, Wedderburn possessed brillipt 
talents, which only required to be known. Settling 
down in a set of chambers at the Temple, and con- 
sidering the probabilities of success, he found he had 
first of all to overcome a serious drawback. This 
was his Scotch intonation. Resolute in vanquishing 
this defect— which was then thought to be of more 
importance than it is in these less fastidious times 
—he put himself as a pupil under Sheridan, and 
afterwards under Macklin. Both were Irishmen, 
but their elocution was excellent; and in tlieir 
desire to help on the young Scotchman, they intro- 
duced him to their dramatic friends. The Green- 
Room and Stage became a school in which to study 
a pure English pronunciation, and this Wedder- 
bnrn was not long in picking up. Being ‘ called 
to the Bar,’ and equipped with gown and wig for 
practice, in the Court of King’s Bench, the con- 
sideration now was how to get briefs. _ Scottish clan- 
nishness stood him in good stead. His sister, J anet, 
had roarrieii Sir Homy Erskine, Bart., a descendant 
of the seventh Eat'l of Mar, through the Ersldnes 
of Alva; and who, besides being a lieutenant-general 
in the army, was. colonel of the Royal Soots. This 
proved a good marriage forJanet, aiKlithad abeue- 
ficial influence on her brother’s fortunes. Colonel 
Sir Henry Erskine was a friend of Lord Bute; 
through which channel, Md aided by a number 
of Rrosperous Scotchmen in London, Wedderburn 
phehed his way, was thought a wonderfully clever 
fellow,, and began to secure the confidence _ of 
attorneys. The decease of George II. and accession 
of George HI. with the Bute ministry, gave him 
a considerable lift. Professing himself a warm, 
partisan of the government, he was returned to the 
Hbusq of. Commons as member for the Rothesay 
and Inverary group of burghs. 

With the House -of Commons as an arena for 
his abilities, Wedderburn had now the ball at his 
foot, Business flowed in upon him, In 1763, he 
was made a king’s counsel,, and obtained a silk 
gown, a preferment of which, by letter, he apprised 
his' mother, who looked with anxiety to th® 
outcome of Alec’s migration southward. How, 
with these hegirinings, Wedderburn rose step by 
step in Ms careerj belongs to history, .We are 
sorry to say, he cannot be represented as a man of 
high integrity or acute sense of honour. Political 
consistency he thought little about, His object 
was professional aggrandisement, i . Bouhtless, as 
regards looseness of principlej there were examples, 


[ on all sides. Hie early years of the reign of George 
I III., in which were embraced the blunders and dis- 
tractions Of the American war, are not to be looked 
I b,ack upon with satisfaction. Like a stomy 
I petrel, Wedderburn contrived to swim on the. top 
of the waves. His powers of sarcasm and invective 
were terrific. Pew dared to face him. Early in 
Ibis business career, he had an oppoi'tnnity of 
attacking Hume Campbell ; inflicting on him such 
n castigation, as to drive him from the bar of the 
Court of King’s Bench, and to seek refuge iu: the. 
Court of Ohanceiy. Though guilty of this vindic- 
tiveness, Wedderbiim was not without remorseful 
feelings. He was conscious of having done a 
wrong to Lockhart, which, on rising into power, 
he did his best to remedy by paying attention to 
his son at the English bar. Lockhart himself, at 
the age of seventy-five, is said tC' have been pro- 
moted to the bench on his recommendation.^ : 

Wedderhurn'S success was faoilitatsd by his early 
study of the Civil Law, and the blending of Law 
and Equity, which he had been aocnstotned to in ., 
the Court of Session. Practice In tpe Court Of 
Chancery’ came easily to him. W ith this advantage, 
along with his marked ability as a Speakei'-'-and 
we might 8.ay as a trimmer — ^liis promotibn was 
rapid, He became Attorney-general ; next, he was 
made Chief -justice of the Common Pleas; nnd at 
length, 1780, was summoned to the Hoirse of Lords 
as Lord Loughborongh. In 1703, he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor, and now,. was at the summit of 
his ambition. It is instrn'otive to know that the 
possession of the Great Saal, on wldch ha had long 
j set his heart, imparted no solid happiness. He 
I acknowledged thal; he had been pursuing a vain 
phantom ; and in that candid avowal have we not 
I the moral that may be drawn from hi.s snccessful, 
i but troubled career ? 

We apqwoach the end. Lord Loughborough gave 
up the Great Seal in 1801 ; at the same time being 
advanced to the dignity of Earl of Rosslyn. Now 
in iris old days, and with no longer any necessity 
to maintain his artificial accent, the old .Scotch . 
vernacular came Kick upon him, and he spoke as 
if fresh from ‘a game at the bools’ in the Mint Close. 
That close, rvith its huge dark building and little 
plain-stoned court, he wished to see before he died, 
visiting Edinburgh for the pinqmse, he was too 
feeble to walk down the narrow lane, and was 
carried in a sedau-chair to the scene of his boyislr 
games. AVhat he specially desired: to ascertain 
was, whether the holes in the pavement to which 
the marbles had been knuclded sixty years ago,, 
were still preserved. There they were still intact. 
He was satisfied. His last wish was fulfilled. 
With little to admire in this extraardinary man;: 
it must he admitted that his pilgrimage to the : 
Mint . Close, shewed a degree of sensibility ' that : 
almost redeems him from some of his failings? ; : : V' 
" Wedderburn— to call him by his original name , 
—was twice mariied, but at his death he, left no 
issue. He died, 2d January 1805, and his remains 
were honom’ed with a public funeral in St .Patti’s, 
Cathedral. His titles of Loughborough and BosslyUj . 
devolved, in terms of the patent, upon his nepheW; Sir. „ 
James Erskine, a sou of Ms sister Jaue%? and .from 
Sir James is descended the present Earlof Rosslyn, 
It need only be added, that the Chebterhall prop- 
erty, long the seat of the Wedderburas, is now 
merged m the domain of Oxenford, belonging 
to the Earl of . Stair. The: old mansion wIietB. 
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Peter Wediteburn used to recreate liimaelf in_ the 
intervals of Sessioiij is vauishedj but the an.tic|ue 
dovecot, BS is usual witli such structures, ia, we 
believe, ‘ still to the fore,’ and forms a picturesque 
. object in the landscape. w. c. 

ON THE MANTEL-PIEOE. 
Maktei is au old French word, signifying the 
work raised before a cbiniuey, in the interior of a 
chamber, to conceal it. In these days, we have 
cut down this inantling-work till it is only a 
smooth slab of marble, or stone, ca^rped with a 
shelf to carry ‘chimney ornaments;’ but, in the 
hoilsea of our forefathers, it rose from the wide 
opening over the hearth to the ceiling. Some- 
times, as fat hack as the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, it e.vtcnded across the width of one end 
of the hall, or chamber, in which it was placed, 
ns may be seen in one of the examples in the 
South Kensington Muaenm. It was always sup- 
ported on jambs , (the French equivalent for legs), 
which were treated as part of the composition ; 
and so much ornamentation was expended upon 
it, that it required, no further decoration to make 
it the chief feature in an apartment. A row of 
•warriors, in martial array; sculptured in stone, 
graced some .mantel-pieces. Soinetiines: angels 

• were carved upon them, especially upon those 
belonging to monastic houses ; hut more frequently 
they were chosen as a centre for heraldic displays. 
Besides the coats Of arms of the owners, they 
also bore their mottoes, But when an edifice was 
built by n prosperoiw merchant beneath the 
dignity of heraldic recognition, a sentence from 
the Scriptures, or a couplet embodying welcome, 
advice, or admonition, was occasionally carved 
upon the mantel-piece of the chief chamber. 

Derbyshire presents us with a few examples of 
coats of arms, dates, and initials on mantel-pieces. 
In Haddon Hall, the towered and turreted man- 
sion in the green pastures close to the winding 
Wye, where the Vernons kept open house in the 
old. days of the Tudors, there is a specimen of this 

• .combination. It occurs on the oaken chimney- 
piece in the drawing-room, where are carved the 
armS'' of Sir George Vernon, the .arms of: Henry 
VIIIi B; plume of feathers, and the initials E. P. 

• There is a. second heraldic example at Hardwick 
Hall, whore Mary Queen of Scots roent some I 
of jtne days of :her.!long captivity. This is an 
EliKabethan. mansion, with a front full of large 

: :transomed' finished with an ojieu-work 

parapet in;: which, the letters E. S. are placed at 
intervals, The^e last are the initials of Elizabeth, 
Countess of Sluwsbury, who built the Hall in the 
Inst decade of the sixtecnlh century. In the great 
dining-room there is a chimney-piece with the 
arms of the countess and the dale 1597. At Barl- 
hoTough Hall, another handsome mansion-house, 
with large transomed windows and embattled 
turrets, built in the reign of Elizabeth, there occur 
several insoiiptions on a sculptured stone chimnev- 


llocles, one of the justices of the Gonimon Pleas, 
and the mantel-pieca was probably the pride of 
his house .md heart. There are stalnea of Justice 
and Eeligioii in it, and two shields of the arms of i 


Bodes with different impalements, indicating that 
the worthy justice had two wives. Above the 
shields he caused to be carved : . ‘ Francis Eode-s, 
serviens d’ne Begine ad legem. Anno Dni 1584, 
cetatis sum 50;’ and below them : Constitutiis 
jnsticiarius de Banco Communi, 30 Eliz.’ 

At Enfield, Middlesex, there is still standing a 
palace in which Queen Elizabeth lived, and, 
jierhaps, played upon _t)ie virginals, to groups 
of admirers. In this residence, which is compara- 
tively small and homely, there is a panelled 
chamber with hay-windows, and a great mantel- 
piece rising up to the cornice of the panelled 
ceiling. The mantel-piece is supported on two 
classic columns, and divided into three compart- 
ments, consisting of a centre and two wings. In 
the wide central panel are the^amm of Englaud ; 
on one side those of Westminster, and on the other 
the Tudor rose. ' Below the, side panels are the 
initials E. and B. ; and below the centre, on a 
scroll, is a pious inscription in Latin, There 
is another Elizabethan example in Bramall Hall, • 
one of the Halls of the old Lancastrian gentry, 
near Manchester. ‘Vive la Boyne,’ the gallant 1 
owner caused to be inscribed on his .niontei-piece, 
as he thought of the ‘fair vestal throned in the I 
west.’ And there is a Welsh .specimen of the 
same date in the great Hall at Newton, Brecon. 
'Phis sturdy stone mansion, with: its steep gables 
.and small window-openings, Was the home :of the 
i family of Games. Shakspeare gives the name of 
Davy Games in the list of English dead, whioli 
the herald presented to Henry V. ‘Where is the 
number of onr English dead 1 ' 'asks the ,;Idhg. 
‘Edward the Duke of York, the Earl of Suflolk, 
Sir Kichard Kelly, Davy Gam Esquire, none else 
of name,’ continues the monarch. David Games , 
was an ancestor of whom a man might be proud, 
thought his representative in the following century, 
as he pondered over the details of the battle-lielii, 
newly brought to notice by the genius of the dram- 
atist ; and lie caused this inscription, in the Welsh 
language, to bo out over the fire-place of his prin- 
cipal room : ‘ John Games, the son and eldest heir 
of Edward Games, ap John, ap Morgan, ap Edward, 
ap Morgan, ap Dafydd Gam 1582. On God depends 
everything. Games.’ 

At one time, tbo fancy for inscribing mottoe.s 
upon mantel-pieces was so much in vogue, and 
so many mottoes suggested themselves as suitable, 
that the walls and cornices were taken into account, 
i aiid likewise covered, with thenj, :( The Earl, of 
Northumherland cahsed :the walls and cdrnioea of 
his seats at, Ledkeiifield and Wregfel : to he so 
treated. In sqch’ cases, ,tlie decorator oiily was 
employed, aneV .when :W' ^ coat . of paint Was 
required; the trite sayings wore painted out, : An 
instance, of a. paintedi insoription iipbii a, mantel- 
piece was discovered a few months ago in an upper 
room in a house in High Street, Tewkesbury, 
Some alterations were required, aiidj, on . soma 
brick-work being taken down, an old fire-place 
was uncovered, With this inscription painted over? 
it in old English characters: ‘ Three thmgespleaeth 
boocth God and man : Concorde betwene brethren : 
Amytie betwene ‘ naygbbouts : and a man; and his 
wyfe that agreeth: well together, Ifower . things 
hurtmuch theaite of man ; ’Teares, smoeke^ wynde, 
.and the worst of all to se his Trends unlnokye anti : 
his .fose: happye, These, fivfe tbinges are rare 
.sene 4... A fayer yonge womane with ought : a lover, 
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a yonge man with ought myerth, aii old iiseseror 
yith ought money, aaey great layer with ought 
theffes, a fare harne with ought music.’ The letters 
of this inscription were hlaok, except the initials, 
which were painted red. We read, too, of another 
painted motto in an account drawn up of the Duke 
of Betiufort’a : progress through Wales in the reign 
of Charles n. : This was in an upper room, too, 
‘ hoarded in panes,’ that is to say, panelled, and 
the chimney-piece was supported on. two columns, 
and enriched with busts of Seneca and Aristotle. 
The inscription was in golden letters: ‘Deus 
priinum, honos piroxime.’ 

Although, like the old custom of placing legends 
over doorways, the fashion of making our mautel- 
pieces sennoniae is no longer in vogue, it was not 
abruptly discontinued. It lingered down to the 
days of the celebrated Dr Kitchener, who inscribed 
upon the chimney-piece of his daning-room an 
intimation to his guests : ‘At seven, coma ; at 
eleven, go,’ much , to the delight of one of them, 
who could not resist the fun of entirely altering 
the purport of it by adding the little word ‘ it’ 
to .the sober sentence. At Preston Hall, in 
Northumberland, ' there is a comparatively modern 
inscription over a mantel-piece. It probably dates 
from the la.st century. The first three lines are 
convex, and the last two concave, while the word 
‘therefore ’ is placed in a central position ; 

Spend the day well, and you will rejoice at night. 

No good man can bo miserable, nor bad man happy, 
Whether rich or poor. 

Therefore, 

May you your day.s in peace aird wisdom spend, 

That endless peace may crown your latter end. 

Within a few miles of this seat, nearer the brown 
rooky coast, stands Craster Hall, where the same 
legend occurs, or did occur, in a similar po.sition. 


, THE BEST OF HUSBANDS. 

CHAPTER XXVIII.— THE TCfUNEL. 

It was curious, and exemplified moat powerfully 
her appreciation of her husband’s character, that 
Maggie did not even now believe that he had 
broken his word. It would have been only 
natural, and very pardonable, if, considering what 
she knew of - his intention, her first thought, upon 
finding that John had not come up-stairs, should 
have been that he was lying in the room beneath, 
slain by his own hand. Her mind was full of 
wretched presentiments, but it did not forecast 
that ghastly picture. She listened, indeed, with 
throbbing brain and beating heart to the house- 
keeper’s movements below-stairs, but not with the 
fear that some terrible cry should presently break 
forth, to, tell her that John, was dead.: She thought 
It probable that, he had left some letter behind him 
(just as Eiehard had done), and that presently Mrs 
Morden would:«ome upon it, : and bring it to her. 
He would surely ;never , leave her without one word 
of explanation, either spoken or written^ and thus add 
the most: terrible linlc of all to the chain of mystery 
that snrrounded her. , r;But when this did not hap- 
iuen, she became consumed with: a worse terror. 
Suppose he had gone forth and :met with Dennis 
‘Blake, and in some endeavour to conciliate hiin-r- 
foT Aha idea that, he' had; cause to fear that man, 
was fixed in her mind —had fallen into a ffe.sh 


qiiarrel, which had liad fatal results ! He liad 
passed his word to ab.stain from \dolenoe towards 
him, as re.spected what had already occurred 
between them ; but some new insult or menace 
might have proved too much for liis patience, ami 
have brought the guilt of blood upon liia head. 
She did. not think of that now, as she had done 
when the crime had been only in contemplation ; 
if it were indeed committed, she felt that all her 
compassion would be for him who had wrought 
the deed, and not for his victim; that her first 
and only thought would be to save him from the 
consequences of his act. 

The consequences ! Could imagination conceive 
anything more terrible than these ? IVliat was 
slander, of which she had thought so much, when 
that had been all there wiis to think of ; nay, what 
had been even the dissipation of her early dreams 
of love, when matched with this ? All human 
misery Was, it now appeared, comparative; she 
had fancied that her lines had been sounding its 
depths, when they had, in fact, been only stirring 
its surface. If only this hideous suspicion should 
prove to be unfounded, all other burdens she 
might have to bear would seem as light as air. If 
only this cloud might pass away, the sky of life 
would he blue for ever. From her reply to Mrs 
Morden, her husband’s absence would, of course, 
be unsusjiected, and unless he had himself made it 
known, might be kept concealed for days. Would 
it be better to conceal it, so as to give him au 
opportunity for escape ? Or would her doing so fix 
the guilt of what he might have done upon him ? 
What excuse could she give for the deception 
which should not be connected with its cause ? 
Upon the whole, she judged it best to own that he 
had left the house, and, at the same time, to 
exhibit as little eoncem as was compatible with 
the circumstances of the ease. To make up a stoiy 
that should explain his absence, was far beyond 
her powers ; and even could she do so, how could 
she withstand the showers of questions that would 
lie poured in upon her from all sides ; how deceive 
with consistency such keen inquirers as her father 
and Mr Linch? 

Nay, would not the constant and persevering 
interrogations of the gossipy housekeeper, though 
more easily parried, ho a stiU more intolerable 
infliction. In any case, not a moment was to be 
lost in making her choice of these miserable alter- 
natives. As the servant-girl passed her room-door, : 
Maggie put her head out, and inquired whether she 
had seen her master, ‘ He felt better this morn- 
ing,’ said she, ‘as I told Mrs Moiden, and, insisted 
upon getting up.’ It was the first time in her life 
that Maggie had told a premeditated lie, yet she : 
felt no confusion ; the conditions of her being had 
become exceptional, and her moral perceptions had 
changed with them ; she, in her turn, had become : 
gray at heart in a single half-hour. 

‘ He’s not down-stairs, ma’am,’ replied Lucy 
stolidly : ‘perhaps he is walking in the garden.’ 

It was not a likely thing for an invalid to do 
on a winter’s , morning before breakfast-time, js hut 
Maggie felt quite thankful to the girl for her : 
Boeotian su^estion. If every one were as dull and 
indifferent as ehe, her future course : would :iiot be , 
so ■ set with pitfalls as it wus likely to be. It -w-aa 
something, too, to feel that Lucy would go down 
and break the news to Mrs Morden that John was 
not within. 
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The hoUBelieeper, as she expected, at. once .came 
liuwying lip: ‘Lor, ma’am, why, the girl tells me 

master is up and out, and the snow’s aAlling.’ 

‘It is very imprudent, , certainly,’ said Maggie,, 
but in tones so low find stifled, that they must 
needs have been lost on the old woman, 

‘Such weather is a’most enough to hill him,’ 
continued the excited dame ; * why, he must surely 
have lost his head.’ 

Here was another grain of comfort midesignedly 
cast before the nnhappy Miiggie; if this suggestion, 
;that John had 'lost his head,’ could be worked out, 
the worst — that is, the veni worst she feared — 
might yet find some mitigation. At all events, it 
; was a chance that, in her helpless plight, was not to 
be thrown away. 

‘He has been very ilL and very strange, Airs 
Morden,’ returned she, with emphasis. ‘I have 
not been able to make him out at all.’ 

‘ Lor, he has been light-headed and that, then, has 
he ? Well, now, if I didn’t suspect it ! Says I to 
Lucy only last night; What can be the reason as 
missis don’t wish me to attend to master, hut must 
needs wait on him herself ? I shouldn’t wonder if 
he was a hit deliridus. Not that Master John is 
one to have secrets or commit hiaself’ (how this 
random shaft quivered in poor Maggie’s heart!) 
‘bht that one doesn’t like one’s own ..flesh and 
blood, or the bone of one’s bone, at least, which is 
nighcr still, to talk at random before other people. 
Poor Moi'deii himself used to do it, though tluit 
was drink, poor fellow, and it used to vex me must 
uncommon. But, dear heart, ma’am, if he is gone 
queei'j should we not send out for help at once, lest 
ho should do himself a mischief ?’ 

‘No, no; I apprehend nothing of that sort. I 
will go out and seek for him myself ; and, in the 
meantime, pray, say nothing about it to anybody.’ 

Maggie knew she could not harm devised a better 
means of getting it noised abroad that John was 
non compos mentis, than the laying this injunction 
upon the worthy old lady, who was as incapable 
of reticence concerning the affairs of those about 
her as Dame Eleanor Spearing in Hood’s ballad. 
If John should return, it was easy to affect that his 
attack had been temporary, due to some access of 
fever ; and if he should not return, for the terrible 
reason that had suggested itself, the law would be 
tender to him. 'The very change in his appearance 
: .would '.go a long way to prove his iiisamty, if it 
should be necessary to set rip that plea. In the 
■ shipwreck of her life, slie clung to this poor scheme 
witn feverish persistency, and for the moment it 
buoyed her upi . It had an immediate value, too, 
since it .absolved her from the necessity of explain- 
ing anything. . Everybody was left by it to form 
his own conclusions, . Butin the meantime, some 
sort of; action was, demanded of her. She put on 
her hoiiuet and shawl, and announced her intention 
nf Aoing in person to . Mitchell Street ; it was pos- 
sible; she said, that her husband had gone thither ; 
1 . and; at aU‘ eventsy.it was; only^ r^ that she should 
at ouee inform her father of what had taken place. 
So much, at least, was necessary to satisfy the pro- 
prieties in the eyes of Mrs Morden ; and, upon the 
wiiole, it seemed the post natural thing to do in 
the case suggested ; if she had herself suspected 
John to be deranged, she would not have been 
satisfied with sending olhois to look for him. At 
::ithB; same time;: Magfpa trembled at thoi'notion of 
Leaving home, even for an homy lest. tidings.ehould 


in the meantime arrive there which might need 
judicious interpretation. However, she at once 
set out, though the snow was by this time begin- 
. ning to fall thickly. At a few paces from home, 
indeed, the house itself was scarcely visible, and 
taking advantage of this oirenmstanoe, she could 
not resist entering the toolhouse, unperceived, upon 
her way to the gate. , It was from thence that John 
had taken the spade and pickaxe, and there they 
now lay, just within the doorway, where she had 
seen him throw them down. She had examined 
the place the day before, but there was a vague 
attraction about it — tlioiigh an attraction of repul- 
sion— whicli still haunted her. It was a bare com- 
mon edifice of its kind enough. Empty flower- 
pots, and odds and ends of .matting, strewed the 
unpaved, floor, and, notwithstanding the season, it 
was pervaded by a sniell of mould, as though the 
gardening ojieration of ‘ potting ’ had been but re- 
cently carried on in it. This smell was more powerful 
where the wood wa.s stacked in a huge pile upon 
the side nearest to the house, and it seemed to . her 
that the stack did not present the same appearance 
as it had done yesterday. On closer inspection, 
she felt convinced of this ,; and, on rolling a log or 
two away, ami moving some brushwood, sire canie 
upon the cause~a considerable heap. of newly dug- 
out earth. Exploring further, she discovered ; an 
orifice in the floor, communicating::with a damp 
dark passage, large enough to permit of ithe en-, 
trance of a human body. That was the precise 
image that her thought suggested, just as if it had 
been expressed in words: large enough ‘.for, a 
luimaubody ;’ and an .unspeakable terror took pos-, 
session of her soul, as the idea occurred to her ; 
suppose that hole had been excavated for the very 
purpose to receive the body of Dennis Blake ! 

Her limbs seemed to give way beneath her, and 
she .sat down with beating heart upon a huge over- 
turned basket, the only substitute for a seat the 
place aftbrded. She had taxed her husband with 
digging a grave, and he had not denied it. What 
if the grave were within a few feet of lier 1 Though 
she knew that no actual crime had been committed, 
she felt as though she were actually in. the. presence 
of a murdered corpse. The very smell of the earth 
made her sick and faint. The basket, she now. dis- 
covered, had been filled with it ; it had evidently 
been used for carrying out what had been dug from 
the hole. ,She examined the spade and pickaxe, 
and felt quite a relief to find that the soil attaching 
to them was not of the same kind, hut was mixed 
with gravel. It was not /lere, then, that John had 
been working last night, hut in the little wood, 
or spinney, from which she had seen him coming 
with the lantern, and which was in the neighbour- 
hood of the gravel-pit. A sudden instinct caused 
her to smear the flat of the spade and the point of 
the pick with the earth about her ; the discovery 
of what had happened here was probably iuevit- ; 
able, but she , would Leave no , hint of what had 
happened elsewhere. : As to what had ; happened, 
she knew nothing ; but she felt she was ou the 
verge of some discovery; if only she had the courage ; 
to make it. With a silent prayer for strength and 
mercy, and both for another’s sake as well as for 
her o-Wi)> Maggie once more approached the: exoava- ‘ 
tion. The aamw passage into which it led was not, 
she : now perceived, utterly dark : a gmy gleam of 
light struggled into it from the other end. It ran 
in .8. gradual slant towards the hou-se, . and more 
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than once she slipped on the damp surface, as she 
felt her way, hent almost double, along the narrow 
path. The gray light, however, inoreased, and by 
the time she had reached the termination of the 
passage, and emerged into a walled chamber, she 
was able to recognise it as the cellar, through the 
grating of w’hich the clear morning rays were 
streaming. The cause, then, of the underground 
noises she had heard at night was at once appar- 
ent; they had been made by the strokes of the 
pieka.xe, when the man at work in the passage had 
eonie to the cellar-wall, and begun to loosen the 
bricks. No wonder that, having seen no sign of 
disturbance of the soil, or of, the grating without, 
her suspicions of some thief having effected an 
entrance helow-stairs had been set at rest, for 
who could have dreamt of such a method of ingress 
as had been really adopted. 

That the robber was Dennis Blake, she could have 
no doubt ; reduced to beggary and ruin, it was not 
unlikely that the idea should have struek him, of 
thus possessing himself unsuspected of the wine in 
her husband’s cellar, with the value of 'which he 
was so Avell acquainted j but as to what had caused 
bis offence to be condoned, and the offender to be 
taken into her husband’s confidence, that was a 
mystery as great as ever. 

In the place in which Maggie now found herself, 
she had never before set foot. The cellar, it will 
be remembered, had been bricked up by John’s 
orders, on the very morning after his brother’s 
sudden departure, and in a sort of abhorrence, as 
was understood, of the habits of life which had led 
to it and to poor Richard’s ruin, and as a testimony 
against them. The last person who had entered 
it by the door had been probably Richard him- 
self. 

Nothing since that time had, apparently, been 
removed, and, indeed, it was certain that the 
marauder had been discovered just at the nionient 
when he had first made Mod his entrance. The 
bins still contained a considerable supply of wine, 
and the undisturbed dust of years had accumulated 
Upon them. By the steps leading to the brioked- 
up door was a broken bottle, the contents of 
which, long dried up, had left a dark stain on the 
stone floor. The whole scene presented a picture of 
desolation and desertion, in which there was small 
temptation to tarty. Moreover, there was a chance, 
howeVer slender, ■while she did so, of some one 
coniing to the toolhoiise, and finding what she had 
found. Maggie, therefore, retraced her step.s thither 
as quickly as the slipperiness of the incline would 
permit ; and, having covered the excavation with 
timber and brushwood, so as to conceal it from 
any casual visitor, she took her way to her father’s 
house,';- 

; ' But for that chance suggestion of honest . Mrs 
Morden’s, Maggie’s task witli her father would have 
beeu diftiault indeed. She would have had to 
inveut some incredible story, to. account for her 
husband's absence, and woiild have , contradicted 
herself in a thousand . particulars. As it was, 
she had merely to ; describe J ohn’s sudden and 
unaccountable illness, his strangeness of manner 
and aspect (without, however, mentioning the 
-actual transformation that had- taken place with 
him in the latter respect), and lastly, . his inexpli- 


cable. disappearance, to produce the very elfeet that 
she most desired. 

‘Why, who could have thought it! John must 
have gone mad,’ was, in fact, the engraveifo invol- 
untary exclamation, on hearing her tidings j and 
though, shocked, upon Maggie’s account, at his im- 
prudence, he immediately strove to soften the force 
of his own words, she saw that they represented 
his belief. 

. ‘No doubt,’ said be, '• this is but some temporary 
aberration, probably the re.sult of fever, for your 
husband is just the very lost man in the world to 
become a lunatic ; so judicious, so calm and unex- 
citable, and even, under the most trying circuin- 
Btanues — with one single exception, which might 
have stirred a stoie — has alwavs shewn so much 
self-comnnand and self-restrainv 

How well .she knew it, and how poignantly that 
reference to his quarrel with Deimis Blake went 
to her very soul! John was not mad, she felt, 
and also that that very man was, somehow or 
other, the cause of his appearing to be so. Blake 
might be lying dead at that moment, and he who 
slew him fleeing from the far-stretching hands of 
outraged Justice, and what should she do to aid 
his flight t 

‘The first thing, Maggie, as it seems to me, that 
we should set about,’ returned lier father gravely, 

‘ is to advertise the fact of his disappearance. It is 
sure to attract notice enough, considering that the 
very same thing — though under widely different cir- 
cumstances — ^happened to his brother before Mm. 
Sympathy may be lacking in John’s case, for he 
was far too good to be appreciated, save by the few 
who really Icnsw him ; but interest will certainly 
not be wanting, and interest in this matter is only 
another name for help. He cannot have gone fat ; 
and it is all-important to take prompt measures : 
we should at once send word to the papers and to 
the police.’ 

‘Not yet, father, not yet,’ answered Maggie 
earnestly. - * Suppose John sliould come back-^and, 
for all we know, he may be at home this very 
moment ; and the fit, or whatever it may be, 
should have passed away— consider lipw vexed 
and annoyed he would be at our having made such 
a disturbance about him. He is, as yon sajq by 
no means so popular as he deserves to be, and 
malicious tongues have been busy with him 
enough, as it is,’ 

‘There is reason in that,’ returned tile engraver 
thoughtfully ; ‘and his sudden disappearance is 
sure to suggest to people what occurred to Richard, 
and so reopen that old sore. Indeed, one could not 
expect it to be otherwise. The ooinoidenoe is cer- 
tainly most e,xtraordinary : some wicked fools will 
be quite capable of calling it a“n judgment,” no 
doubt.- It is just two years ago, is it not, and the 
very same time of year 5’ 

'■ I forget— I believe so,’ said Maggie, her thoughts 
incapable of dwelling upon Ricliard’a fate at all. 
‘It seems to me that it would be far betteivto do 
nothing at present, but only to hope and wait.’, 

‘Well, well, dear, perhaps you are right; we will 
not authorise the matter to be made public. - Btill, 
it is quite certain to oose out, if not to-day, to- 
morrow : it will be impossible to keep Mrs Mor- 
den’s tongue from running, for one thing. If she 
were but immortal, the principle of perpetual 
motion would have been disoovered- at once. Still, 
for your credit’s sake-'-for it will seem so strange to 
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CHAMBEES'S JOXJEiTAL. 

sit dowa iindei- snoli a catastrophe, and make no tioii from her. ^With John her’ lot had been cant, 
sign— I think I will jnst stop round to Mr Lincli, and not even in the eyes of others would she 
and tell him in confidence wW has happened,. He appear to desert him. 

ia a good man, and not a fool, notwithstanding that It was, nevertheless, with a heavy heart that she 
lie is next kin to one’ (this was in reference to returned to Eo.sebank, to await, in miserable bus-, 
his sister Martha), ‘ and hia . advice may bo worth pense, she knew not what tidings (except that they 
having. It was a thousand pities, my dear Maggie, could not be good) of her missing husband, 
that you didn’t send for the doctor, when your hns- Shortly after her return, her lather arrived with 
hand was first taken ill, for the symptoms might Mr Linch. The latter gentlemanwaa urgent for 
then have been detected, and we snonld have been immediate action ; he had no doubt that John was 
put upon our guard.’ : labouring under an attack of insanity ; and pointed 

‘Jolin objected to that,’ said Maggie quietly. It out what a great respon-sibility would rest upon 
was a relief' to her when she coirld give an answer his friends, if he should do a mi.schief to any one, 
without reflecting upon its possible consequences, and they have given . no public warning as to his 
'I don’t think he would have seen Dr Eay lor, even state of mind. He himself searched the house, and 
■if yon had sent him to Eosebank.’ explored the garden, including the toolhouse, but 

‘ I daresay not : he was doubtless very obstinate, discovered nothing. The snow was still falling 
which is Itself, I believe— that is, in men — a heavily, and must, long, ago, reflected Maggie, with 
sign of aberration i With women, it is just the a sense of satisfaction, have obliterated her hns- 
other way ; not that you were ever obstinate, band's footmarks of the previous night : disclosure, 
Maggie, e.vcept in one thing, and you thought involving danger and disgrace, seemed to; her to lie 
better of that in the end. Even fis things look for in the direction of the little wood. When the short 
the moment, yon don’t repent, darling, of having day, that seemed more long to her thanany.dayin; 
given way about that, do you 1’ June, drew to its close, and still John came not, . 

'No, father,’ sighed, hlaggie: ‘I have had no it was pressed upon her that the police should be 
cause to repent ; dear John has always been the coranmnioated with, and to this she at last cpii,- 
besfcof husbands to me.’ . ^ sented. Surely, if the worst, she feared had; hap* 

. lAnd you ; have paid, him back at last as; he pened— if Blake had come, to any violent or sudden ' 
deserved,' said the old man fondly. ‘New; yon end, it would have heeh npisediabroad by this 
have . .lost . him, though it is doubtless but for time. Next to news ofher hnsband, she longedto ’ 
a little, you have found out how much you hear some tidings of his eneniy : to know that he 
love him. These trials are not always sent for was alive, even if it was but to work harm to them, 
evih— But I am falling into the preaching vein, would have been an inexpre-ssible comfort, 
which naturally reminds me of Johtt_ Linch. I . She hacl had bad nights of, late,; but never such a , 
will just call and have a few words with him — I night as this one, in which nothing happened. S^ie 
dou’t ofl’er to take you witli me, because of that had dreaded the solitude of the house, as a tiinpi'ous 
magpie Martha, 'who. is sure to insist upon seeing child shrinks from the coming dark, but resolutely 
you; and then I will come on to llosebank, refused her father’s offer to remain at Eosebank. She 
■\vhere I trvist to hear better new.s. Here’s Master dared not have a witne.ss to John’s return, in case he 
Willie come, in the meantime, to comfort you.’ shoirld return, though she had small hope of that ; . 

This referred to the entrance of the maid with indeed, slie had no hope at all ; she felt not only 
her young charge, whoso hands and face she h.ad that he would not come back, but tliat it was well 
polished up to a fnie pitch, m order to greet his he did not ; that it was somehow better for him to , 
adopted mother. The engraver’s words had been be a hundred miles away, and apeeding farther 
mere matters of course ; hut the sight of the child— still. Yet every blast of wintry wind that shook 
whose very existence she had for the moment the door, brought her to her bedroom window, to 
almost forgotten — was really a balm to Maggie of peer forth for him ; and all the noises of the night 
wondrous potency. had dread significance. Now she seemed to hear 

; : As she clasped him in her arm.?, the welcome him moving stealthily about the parlour, and now 
tears rained from her eyes for the first time since at work with spade and , picka.xe in the cellar 
Iior miseries had fallen upon her : the iron band beneath. No siclc man ever longed for morning 
: that , had . seemed to press upon her forehead as poor Maggie did, nor, when it wyned, gathered 
relaxed a little, and the gloom of -the future was such little, comfort from; the light. ; lii a fevy honrs,: 
pierced by a ray of light. Here was something, all Milton would learn -vvliat had happened, when 
whatever happened, to live fot, and to love. The Enmour would; be busy; with her woe, and the 
next ..pmroent, remembering that.her father at least forked tongues bf Malice would flicker about her 
.rcmained to her, tender and devoted as he had ever and hers like flame.;' Nor did her fears exaggerate 
.beenj she reproached herself for the thought ; hnt, what actually took place. She was down betimes,: 
in : truth; there yvas no need to do so. It was the and noticed that every person, that came to the door 
dependencei of the child .upon herself that had so as usual tarried there longerthan was his wont-— the 
deeply uioved her. . She was, necessary to it, and milkman, and the postman,, and the hafcer---each, 
■would be BO for yeans to come; and, as it crowed doubtless, to satisfy his curiosity by questions, or to , 
for joy, and smoothed^ her cheek with hands not express his ■\yondar. ;; She, eagerly looked for letters; ' 
more soft than it, she felt a rest and solace which ' Surely, surely; I shall know something now,’ said 
not all the art of Mestaer has the power to bestow her beating heart at the.postitian’s knoclc ; but -none ' 
upon his votaries. The desire to take the hoy back came ; and when she opened the local newspaper, 
with her to her desolate home, was strong within the, first paragraph that met her eyes was headed 
her; but to have done so now, would' have seemed thus: The Mysterious Disajipeamnee from JScse- 
to be to seize the first opportunity . of' John’s bank. As her father had expected, her husband’s 
.-.ftbsonce 'to take to herseU' something .that Lad, departura had been at once associated with that of 
been Biohard’s, and therefore she put the tempta- Ms brother, and a parallel drawn between ; them.- 
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There was even a sensational suggestion, that some 
disnsecV and forgotten ivell-liole might lie within 
the grounds of lloaebnnk, where iwth had met 
their fate, and a thorough investigation of tlie 
locality was reooininended. Suppose they should 
examine the spinney, and discover tlie. new-made 
grave 1 In ths wildest of her liorror at tliis idea, 
there arrived, as if to realise it, the inspector of 
police. Curiously enough, in all her reflections 
upon wliat would Imppen, this inevitable visitor 
had hot OBoumd to her, and it recpiired all her 
self-command to meet iiim with oaiiimess. 

He was a mild and gentle-mannered man, liow- 
ever, wlio evidently sympathised with her position, 
and would, doubtless, have made every allowance 
for her confusion. After a few tpiestious, to which 
she liad no difficulty in replying, he inquired with 
an indifferent air — like one wlio expects an answer 
in tlie negative, and is merely fulfilling a matter 
of form— whether she had noticed any signs of 
trouble or anxiety about her hushand of lute. 
Here she iiesitated, in view of possible eontingen- 
oies. Would it he better to answer ‘ Yes,’ or ‘ No V 
If ^ Yes,’ that would Iea<l to fresh inquiries as to 
the nature of liis trouble ; H ‘Ho,’ that would 
militate against the theory of liis liaving become 
deranged. 

‘Have you any cause, for instance, to suppose 
Mr Milbank to have been in pecuniary difficul- 
ties?’ continued tlie inspector, proceeding with his 
interrogatory. 

‘ Certainly not,’ answered site firmly. ‘lie had 
lio material cause for disquietude of any kind.’ 

Here she had fallen into tlie oomtuon error of 
unaccustomed witnes.3e.s, tliiit of saying too mucli. 

* No , material cause, you say; was there any 
imaginary one, then — any unfounded apprehension, 
for instance V 

‘ No, no,’ answered she liastily. ‘ I meant 
material, as opposed to mental. I luive an impres- 
sion that his mind was disturbed, not balanced, as 
equally as usual’ 

‘Why V , 

The inspector had got his note-book out, and 
was. setting down her replies in the methodical 
manner peculiar to his profession. Why did he 
not warn hei’, as she had a vague idea he ought to 
do, that she need not answer anything of a compro- 
mising nature, and that all she did answer would 
be. Used to her disadvantage ? Slie found lier mind 
wandering in a legal labyrinth of what was justifl- 
ahle on the part of a policeman, and what was not, 
without the power of grasping the subject in liand 
at all Was it possible that, under the pressure of 
her anxieties, she lierself was going mad ? 

'‘Why?’ repeated the inspector, even more per- 
suasively than before, but at the same time regard- 
ing her very fixedly. ‘Why had you cause to 

Bupposediis mind was off its balance ?' 

tWell, froni his manner when. he, was taken.ill r 
his refusal to send for : the doctor, or to let any one 
sea him beside myself.’ 

‘ Just soi He . never dropped the least, hint to 
you, either before nr during his illness, of his 
intention to leave home ?’ 

‘ Never. He has never left home, nor wished to 
do so, even for a. day, since we. have been married.’ 

' i ‘Never left home; nor wished to do ao,’ mused 
the inspector gravely,. He was a: marriedman^and: 
wrote her answer down with unusual care, as 
though it was a phenomenon in human experience. 


‘ Your husband left no letter beliind him, of course, 
nor any docameiit in his desk, or elsewhere, refer- 
ring even remotely to any intention of departure ?’ 

'File inspector .said ‘of course,’ because to examine 
a man’s desk under sitcli eircunmtances would iiave 
occurred to himself as the iinst thing to be done ; 
but, as a patter of fact, Maggie had niado no such 
exaiuination. John’s desk'”had been us .sacretl to 
lier in liis absence as it was when he was at home, ^ 
and though slie at once jievouived that she ougiit 
not to have left tliat stone unturned, slie was not 
going to confess it in the presence of one who 
might propose to ffissist— and perhaps have tlie 
authority to do so— in prosecuting such a researcli. 

If there was anytliing in that desk to explain this 
mystery, lior own eyes, and no otlier’s, should be 
the first to penetrate it. 

‘ My husband left behind him no allusion to his 
departure of any kind,' said Maggie. ‘1 have no 
more conception what lias become of him than you : 
yonrself.’ There was Bometliiiig in her mamier, ] 
perhap.s, as well as her words, that suggested a 
termination of the interview, for the inspector 
here asked permis,sion to look over the house and 
premises, and for the present took his leave. ■ 

Maggie could not help speculating within herself 
as to the result of his investigations; he could 
liardly expect to find John himself, and it occurred 
to lier, that being accustomed to tbe e.xploitation of 
burglaries, lie was following his instincts, without 
having regard to the partieulav case in hand.. In 
this, liowever, she underrated Mr Iiispector’a 
intelligence, whose maxim was to consider noth- 
ing beneath ids attention, when engaged in any . 
inquiry, and when it was. possible^ to look into 
eveiything with his own eyes. i 

Presently, lie returned, with tlio same demeanour 
of undemonstrative calm as before, to put still 
another question or two before taking leave of the 
lady of the house. 

‘I believe Mr Milbank was a very abstemious 
gentleman; was he not, madam?’ The speaker’s 
use of the past tense jarred upon her for the second 
time; it seemed to corroborate the presentinieat 
witiiin her that she should never see her husband 
more. 

‘ Yes, he was very temperate in his habits,' Said 
Maggie. ‘ Indeed, he was a teetotaler.’ ; 

‘ So I understand, mu’iim ; : which i.s, in fact, 
the very reason why I , have a certain suapicioii. 
Teetotalers, like the rest of the world, sometimes 
repent themselves of their good iiitentions, and yet 
don’t wish to appear hack- sliders, as they call it. 
You will e.xcuse my mlainness of speech,’ interpo- 
lated the inspector blandly, *in oonsidomtion of 
the object! have in. view.’ 

‘Moat certainly,' replied Maggie quietly. ‘But; !, 
my husband was never intoxicated in his life ; at, ; 
least, I will answer for him during his married life.; 
You arc quite on tlie wrong scent, if you imagine 
drink has anything to do ..with, this imhappy 
matter.’ ■ 

.‘Yet, Mr Milbank bricked up hia oellar-door,; - 
did he not? Now, don’t yon think that ; looked? o 
like a want of confidence in him.^elf /’ 

‘ 0 no ; that was done for quite a different 
reason.’ 

!. :‘And he never repented, of the cireumatanoe; 
you think, nor of having taken the pledge ?’ 

‘ Never,’ 

‘:Would it not surprise, youi ’then,; madam, to 
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learn,’ coTitinued tlie inspector,, slaking his . voice 
to a eonftdential whisper, ‘that there is a means of. 
eorainunicatijig with the cellar heneath this room, 
indepeiiclently of tlie door, so that one might go 
and help one’s self to rvine without the knowledge 
of persons in the house?’. 

‘ It would surprise me verj' much,’ said Maggie, 
with well-feigned amazement. As that nameless 
peril, so much the more dreadful, because it had not 
a name, drew nearer and nearer, her wits seemed to 
sharpen themselves for the conflict. The inspector’s 
eyes, that had proved so keen in detecting the under- 
piound passage, wefe haflled by her incredulous face. 

‘ Yet such,’ he went on, ‘I do assure yon, madam, 
is the case. I could prove it to you— did I not 
think it injudicious to call the attention of others 
to the fact— at tbi.s moment.’ 

Should she tell him that what he had told her 
was no news ? Should she coniass to him that she 
was aware of the secret passage, and that her hus- 
band used it for the purpo.se he had suggested ? 

Would it be for John's advantage, with reference 
to the dark and unknown future that lay before 
hinii to make a pitiful appeal to this man’s 
generosity, and ask him to keep her husband’s 
shame a secret ? Perhaps it might be so j yet her 
mind revolted from representing Jolin ns a dmnk- 
ard and a hypocrite, even though such an admission 
might strengthen the one strand of liope, to which, 
in case of the worst, she had to cling — the theory 
of his mental derangetuent. 

^Whatever you may have discovered,’ said she, 
after a moment’s pause, ‘would not alter the 
experience of years, or place it in a new light 
hBt'ore me, My husband's mind may for the time 
have given way, or deserted him — tliat i.s, indeed, 
the only iiossihie explanation to me of wliat has 
happened — but that was never brought about by 
drink/ 

The inspector looked puzzled and disappointed : 
he had made a discovery, and built a theory upon 
itj and it wa.s hard to see the latter fall to pieces ; 
but he acknowledged to himiself that it had done 
so, 

The discoveiy, liowever, still remained for a 
foundation to build sometliing else upon. 

‘ You have never heard, I suppose, that Mr ifil- 
baiik had any jjersonal enemy ?’ 

, j.tO went but little into societj', and, 

consequently, knew but very few people. With 
those: he did know, however, he was on most 
cordial terms, His workpeople to a man, also, I 
have always understood, held him in great respect.’ 

Maggie had had thi.s answer cut and dried, and 
laid up in . store from the first, in order to meet that 
very question. She felt that this man would put 
it to lier sooner, or later, and tliat it was the most 
momentous of all. The inspector, as she guessed, 
had as_ yet but two alternatives in his mind 
respecting that possible catastrophe, which, with 
every hour, was becoming more probable. The 
inis.sing man had either done some mischief to him- 
self, or a mischief had befallen him at the hands 
of another ; and this second idea it was essential to 
dispel^ lest it .should, suggest to ’himta/third— -the 
conviction of Maggie’s own mind— that her hna- 
bund had done mischief to another man, and had 
fled from the consequences thereof, . In this, 
thanks to the readiness and confidence of 'her last 
reply, it seemed she had succeeded : the inspector i 
i Ciosedsihis .note-book with something like .a sigli, 


as though all his ingenious theories had come to 
nothing ; and, with an assurance that no effort 
should be wanting upon his part, nor on that of 
his assistants, to prosecute the search after her 
husband, and dispel the mystery by which his dis- 
appearance was surrounded, he respectfully took 
his leave. . ’ 

The relief which Alaggie experienced upon the 
withdrawal of the police official was great and two- 
fold. The. examination was over, which had cost 
her .so much to undergo, and, upon the whole, it 
liad ended satisfactorily. With the instinct of a 
bird whose young are threatened by some roving 
school-boy, and wlio pretends, by flitting from 
hough to bough on some distant tree, with pitiful 
cries, that her nest is elsewhere than it is, she had 
contrived to throw this human beagle oflf the scent ; 
and she was now at liberty, alone, and free from 
prying eyes, to jiut into effect, what the inspector 
had taken for granted had been already done, the 
examination of her hnshand’s desk. There it stood, 
just as ha had left it, not forty-eight honra ago, 
with the key in it, and a bunch of keys depending 
from it, among them, that of the house and of thA 
office ; a fact which itself had seemed to indicate to 
her that he had done with both, and would never 
cross the threshold of either again. Her trembling 
touch had already discovered it was locked ; but 
that was no sign that John had meant it to remain 
unopened, a very Bluebeard’s chamber, from her- 
self, but was more likely a slight : precaution 
against meddling curiosity, .Still she hesitated to 
turn the key. Her husband, it was , true; :e.xcept 
during this last unhappy week, had had no secrets 
from her, .so fur as she knew ; but, by common 
consent, they had kept silence, save on those 
occasions with which we are acquainted, upon one 
subject, very near to both their hearts, ami it was 
more than probable there lay within that desk 
some painful records with respect to it, There 
would, without doubt, be letters of Ifkhard’s-— 
some, perhaps, breathing anything but brotherly 
love ; memoranda of liis debts, and, generall)', 
evidences of his bad beliavionr. In that supreme 
moment of anxiety and susp6n.se, it curiously 
flaslied upon her, that her father’s invention of 
the ‘ terminable ink’ would, in such a case, be an 
inestimable blessing. If all the letters that have 
been written Ifom brother to brother, in scorn 
and hatred, since the world began, could have been 
so indited — if written words did not remain to 
add fuel to the flame of wrath, whenever the eye 
reverted to them, hut became a harmless blank, 
what ill-hiood would • haves been spared to poor 
humanity ! It , would be a dreadful thing to come 
upon some insolent, defiant, ungrateful letter of 
poor, misled Bichard’s, now. Tlius she pictured 
the matter to herself, as she stood with one hand 
upon the lid, and the other on the key ; hut in 
reality her indaoision, was owing to the more: sub- 
stantial feniythat she might find the very thing she 
sought. The. pain of a diseased limb is hard to 
bear, and, in the end, unless removed, must needs 
become intolerable ; but when the moment of 

amputation .comes, the patient .shrinkB. from - it, 
though he knows the thing must he, and will, 
eventually, bring relief ; and distressing as :Maggie’8 

present condition was, it seemed, for the moment, 
preferable to a revelation which might:he:the oon-s 
flrmation of all her fears. And yet, how cow?cf that 
be, when, whatever slio found, .must needs ; have 
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been written before lier husband left his home! 
Indeed, she now remembered, that on that last 
uithappy night, she hkl heard him unlock his 
desk — perhaps, nay, what was more likely~to set 
down his reasons for that very abandonment of 
her and home which was about to ensue. Here 
she bpened the desk, with woman’s haste, and 
threw back the lid ; and the first thing her eye lit 
upon was a sealed paper, directed in a handwriting 
that, but for the terms of the address, she would 
not have I'eoognised. Her husband’s hand was 
singularly clear and clerkly, whereas each word 
lying before her now was ragged and ill-formed 
as her father’s writing had been wont to be, when 
he began to recover from his paralysis. Yet there 
was no doubt whose fingers had penned them. 
For my wifi : to be opened when I am dead, or when 
she shall have lost faith in me. 

WONDERS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
REGION. 

WiTHiSr the last three years a wonderful portion of 
the earth’s surface, of previously hidden and indeed 
almost unsuspected beauty, has been opened up, by 
the persevering efforts of a body of explorers, 
selected from among men of science and adventure 
in the United States of America. The Yellowstone 
Region in the Rocky Mountains is claimed by its 
explorers as superior to all the other wonders of 
the American continent ; and it does, in reality, 
fulfil the most extravagant of the suppositious to 
which its concealed marvels gave rise, since the 
existence of a lake, which they hold to bo the 
source of the great Yellowstone river, was estab- 
lished by the celebrated explorer-s, Captains Clarke 
and Lewis, in 1806. For more than sixty years 
these marvels were vaguely hinted at and surmised j 
nimoura of huruing plains, spouting springs, thickets 
of petrified sage brush, great lakes, and other , 
natural wonders, came down from the unknown 
regions up the Yellowstone. But the mystery is a 
mystery no longer ; and the official records of the 
United States government tell us what the brave ' 
men saw who penetrated to the vallej^, on whose 
smith aide are the Wind River Mountains, a snow- ' 
clad Imn-ier which no white man has ever crossed ; 
on whose eastern side is ^the Snowy Mountain 
Range, and a grand cluster of volcanic peaks ; on 
whose north side are tlie Gallatin Range, and the 
vast parallel ridges tlirough which the great 
ttibutaries of the Missouri pass northward.* 

In 1870, some of the offloials and leading citizens 
of the rich and beautiful state of Montana organised 
the expedition which, accompanied by a small escort 
of United States cavalry} started from Fort Ellis, 
the frontier military post of Montana, beyond which 
civilisation does not extend, and in thirty days 
explored the caflons of the Yellowstone and the 
shores of - Yellowstone Lake ; . then - crossing the 

- mountains to the headwaters _of the Madison, they ; 
visited the geyser regions of Firehole -River, and 
ascended that -stream to its junction with the 

■ Ma^sOK} along -whose valley they returned to- 

- civilisation, , * confident that they - had -seen the 
greatest wonders on the continent, and convinced' 
that there was not on the globe another region 

* Wonders 0 / the Tellovisione Ser/ion in the Soeky 
Mowntains ; explored in 1871. : , .Edited by James BioliwdT 

- son. London and Edinburgh : ,BlaoWe aud:Sun. 


wliere, within the same limits, nature had crowded 
so much of grandeur and majesty with so much of 
novelty and womler.’ 

This does not seem to be an exaggerated e.stimate 
of the scenes which revealed theiiubl ves to this and 
a second expedition which sot out in the following 
year, led by Colonel Barlow, the chief engineer, 
and under special orders from General Sheridan ; 
and starting, as the former expedition had done, 
from Fort Ellis, ascended Gardiner’s River, and 
found themselves in a region of hot springs, 
the deposits from which cov'er the lallsklea 
with quaint samples of natural architecture, form- 
ing a fitting introduction to the grander imivels 
of the vallej'. The depo.sit i.s snowy white, and 
has the form of a frozen cascade. The springs 
now in active operation cover an area of one 
square mile, wliiie three or four miles are occu- 
pied by the remains of springs which have 
ceased to flow. These springs had been overlooked 
by the former exploring party, so that they -were - 
actually first discovered m 1871,, and, they have 
already become the resort of many invalids, who 
speak highly of the virtues of the ivaters. They 
are at a height of si.v thousand feet above the - 
sea ; and south of them rises a domelike moun- 
tain two thousand feet higher, whose suminit com- 
mands a view of fifty miles in every direction. 
Prom this summit the party descended into the 
Yellowstone Valley, by a ijath which combines 
every variety of beauty, boldness, fertility, grand- - 
eur, and gloom ; and inolndes an elevated plateau - 
thirty miles in extent, dotted with groves of pine - 
and aspen, with numerous heautifuL little lakes 
scattered throughout its extent, and many springi!, 
which flow down the slopes, and are lo,st in the - 
vast volume of the Yellowstone. In their passage 
over this plateau the party came: to a terrific rift— 
a preparation for the incomiiarable awfuluess of 
the Grand Canon, which lay before them— a rift 
two thousand feet in depth, with the river rolling - 
in its deeps, over volcanic boulders, in some ,, 
places ; and in others, forming fathomless still pools. - 
Small cascades tumble at different points from the ,, 
rooky walls,: and the river appears from the lofty- 
summits a mere ribbon of foam in the immeasur- . 
able distance. ‘Standing on the brink of the 
chasm/ writes one of the party, ‘ the heavy roaring . 
of the imprisoned rivet comes to the ear only in 
a sort of hollow, hungry growl, scarcely audible - 
from the depths. Everything beneath has a weird , 
ami deceptive appearance. The water does not, 
look Rke water, but like oil. Nmnerous , fish- , 
hawks are seen busily plying their vocation, sailing 
high above the waters, and yet a thousand feet.;,, 
below the spectator. In the clefts of the rocks, 
hundreds of feet down, hald. eagles have their ; 
eyries, front which one can sea tliein swooping. ;, 
still farther into the depths, to rob; the ospreys of: 
their hard-earned trout.' Agrand, gloomy, terrible 
place ; peopled with fantastic ideas, full of shadow.-j,; 
and of turmoil.. At the head of this caHon isi the ;, 
beautiful cataract which the explorers called the;: 
Tower Falls, which, though its sheer fall is four 
hundred feet, is so hidden away in the dim light 
of overshadowing rocks and "woods, its very voice 
hushed to a low .murmur, that men might pass 
within half a mile of it, and not dream of its 
existence. 

But not until ' the Grand Caiion is _ reached 
are the wonder and the dread-;bf the vegioa to be. 
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realised. Two of the explorera aceomplislied a 
descent into its fearful abyss at a point where the 
chasm ia one thousand one hundred and ninety- 
feet deep. Their ascent was most perilous, hut 
the speetiiole revealed to them was worth the risk. 

. On entering the ravine, they came to. hot springs 
of sulphur, enlplmta of copper, alum, steam-jets 
in endless variety, some of them of veiy peculiar 
form. One of them, that of sulphur, liad l)uilt up a 
tall spire, standing out from the slops of the wall 
like an enormous horn, with hot water trickling 
down its sides. They descended the channel of 
the creek for three miles, and were now one thoU- 
BOTul five hundred feet below the brink, and after 
four hours of hard toil, reached the bottom of the 
gulf, and: the margin of the Yellowstone, -where 
they found the water warm, and tasting of alum 
and sulphur. The river-margin is lined with all 
kinds of chemical springs, some depositing craters 
of calcareous roc^ others muddy, black, blue, or 
reddish water. ‘The internal heat,’ says Lieuten- 
ant Doaue, ‘renders the atmosphere oppressive, 
thougii a strong breeze drives through the caftoii. 
A frying sound comes constantly to the eaw 
mingled with the rush of the current. We had 
come down the ravine at least four miles, and 
looking upward, the fearful wall appeared to reach 
the sky. It wa.s 3 RM. and stars cpiiid be distinctly 
seen, so much of tlib sunlight was cut off from 
vBntering the chasm. Tall pines on the extreme 
verge appeared the heiglit of two or three feet. 
The total depth is probably three thousand feet. 
There areperiiaps other canons longer and deeper 
than this one, hut surely none combining grandeur 
and immensity with such peculiarity of formation 
and profusion of voloanio or chemical phenomena.’ 
The geologist of the party, Dr Hayden, thus reads 
the history of this tremendous chasm; ‘Ages ago, 
this whole region was the basin of an immense 
lake. Then it became a centre of voloanio 
activity ; a vast quantity of lava was erupted, 
which, cooling under -water, took the form of 
basalt j: volumes of voleaiiio ash and rook frag- 
ments were thrown out of the craters from time 
to time, forming breccia ns it sunk through the 
water and mingled with the deposits from silicious 
springs, Over this were spread the later deposits 
from the waters of the old lake. In time the 
- country was slowly elevated, and the lake was 
drained away. The easily eroded breccia along’ 
;.the river-channel was out out deeper and deeper 
as the ages passed ; while spring.s, and creeks, and 
; the falling rain combined to carve the sides of the 
canon, into the fantastic forms they now present, , 
iby wearing away the softer rook, and leaving. the 
hard basalt and the firmer hot spring deposits 
standing in massive: columns and Gothic pinnacles. 
;The basis material :o£ the old hot spring deposits 
: in silicaji originally white as snow, are now stained 
by : mineral , waters,’ with every shade . of red and 
yellow— from scarlet to rose colour, from bright 
suli5hut :t0::ilie :daintiest ;tint of cream. . When the 
light falls on tlie-se blended tints, the Grand Cafion 
presents a more enchanting and bewildering variety 
of forms and colours tiian human artist ever con- , 
eeived.’ . ; 

Awful as it is to look upwards from the depths ' 
of the Grand Canto, it is infinitely more . so to 
gaze downwards from its terrific veige. From the ' 
riJent horror of tlie effort, the strong brave men i 
of the exploring party shrank in agony, crawling | 


backward from the edge in undisguised terror, 
and hardly able to realise their safety. 

The grandeur of the caiaon is at once heightened 
and diversified by the magnitude and beauty of its 
Upper and Lower Falls ; the latter are especially 
striking; The sheet of water falls sheer three hun- 
dred and fifty feet (with a Jike height of tefrible 
wall rising above it), in one unbroken symmetrical 
expanse, covered with white foam, while rainbows 
are fonned in the spray from almost every point 
of view ; and the steep rocks neaiy constantly wet 
with rising mist, are covered with bright green 
vegetation. Between these beantif'ul falls and the 
lake, which i.s the central gem of that wonderful 
collection of long-hidden treasures, lies a mar- 
vellous region, filled with boiling springs and 
craters, with two hills, three hundred feet liigli, 
formed wholly of the sinter thrown from the 
adjacent springs ; and at the base of one of them 
is a cavern whose mouth, is seven feet in diameter, 
from Whence a dense jet of sulphurous vapour 
explodes with a regular report like a high-pressure 
engine. A few yards off ia a boiling spring, seventy 
feet long by forty wide, the water of which: is in 
unceasing agitation ; and in another direction is 
a boiling alum spring, surrounded with beautiful 
crystals. No wonder that tbe first beholders of 
these things called the .various points by names of 
infernal significance. There; are «pw' no true gey- 
sers in this group, but in aneient times there were 
very powerful ones. The steam-vents on the side, 
and at the foot of those hills, represent the dying 
stages of this once most active group ; but the real . 
geyser region is just oyer the margin of the Yellow- ’ 
stone Basin, on the Firehole Elver. Here, in a 
valley twelve miles long and three wide, is an 
exhibition of boiling and spouting springs, on 
a scale so stupendous that if all the corve-, 
sponding phenomena of all the rest, of the world 
could be brought into an equal area, the di.splay 
could not be equalled. The boiling springs, all.iu 
active ei’uption, with craters from three to forty 
feet high, are scattered along both hanks 'of the 
river; and as the expedition hurried along, anxious 
to reach the settlements of Madison Talley, which 
formed the oirtposts of civilisation on the opposite 
side, they came in sight of an immense volume of 
clear, sparkling water, projected into tbe air to the 
height of one hundred and twenty-five feet. ‘Gey- 
sers, geysers!’ they shouted in concert; and so ' 
they were, this one standing as a sentinel at the 
month of the marvel-filled valley. It spouted at 
regular intervals nine times during the explorers’ , 
stay, tlie columns of boiling water, being throwiv 
from, ninety to one, hundred and twenty-five feet 
at each discharge, which lasted from fifteen to 
twenty minutes, By a succession of impulses, it 
seemed to hold the column up steadily in the air for, 
the regular space, the ^eat , mass falling directly 
back into the basin, and flowing over the edges 
and- down the sideS: in, larga, streams. , 'When the 
action ceases, the water, recedes 'beyond .sight, and 
nothing is heard but the occasional escape of steam 
until another -ex'hihition, occurs, The description 
of one of the. geyeersj of which , there are hundreds, 
snificea for all, as to. generalfeatnresj bvrt the differ- 
ence in their, dimensions is , considerable,, and ithe. 
mounds and projecting rims are of various, though 
always: extraordinary beauty. Of one, which th^ 
colled the Castle Geyser, Dr Hayden writes : ‘It 
ia the most imposing formation in the valley, and 
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receives its name iVoni its resemblance to the ruins 
of an old fortress, The deposited silica has crys- 
tallised iji immense globular masses, like , cauli- 
flowers, or spongiform corals, apparently formed 
about a nucleus at right angles to the centre. The 
mound is forty, and the chimney twenty feet high,^ 
and the lower portion rises in steps formed of 
thin laminaj of silica, an inch or two thick. The 
base of the crater is three hundred and_ twenty-five 
feet in circumference, and the turret is one liun- 
dred and twenty-five. At the base of the turret, 
lies a large petrified pine-log, covered with a bril- 
liant inevttstation several inches thick.’ 

The , Grand Geyser is the finest object of the 
kind yet discovere'd in the world ; and the variety 
of these wonderful things is astonishing. Their 
number is not less than fifteen hundred, but 
scarcely any two are alike. The explorers’ sus- 
picion that many quiet-looking springs were slum- 
heriiig geysers, was justified by a magnificent 
surprise. Their camp was roused in tlie early 
morning by a fearful liissing sound, and tlie rush 
of falling water ; and, on looking out, they saw 
a small crater, three feet in height, with an open- 
ing tw'eiity-six inches in diameter, which had 
hardly excited any notice, playing a perpendicular 
.jet to the height of two liimdred and nineteen 
Icetj amid great clouds of steam, and causing the 
ground to tremhlo as the heavy body of water 
fell with tremendous splashes upon the shelly 
strata below. Hugo masses of rock were torn 
from their places, and borne away into the river- 
channel. It played steadily for ten minutes. The 
excitement and pleasure of exploring such scenes 
as those presented by the Upper and Low'er Geyser 
Jksins of the Firohdle Eivet cannot he exaggerated 
in imagination. Every moment brought some 
fresh wonder to light, every hour chronicled a 
surprise, frequently mingled with awe. The 
mighty ranges of mountains, the tremendous 
ravines, the awful evidences of the rule of the 
ITire King (his power slumhering now, indeed, 
but stilT asserted in the geysers and the mud 
volcanoes, and the impress of his terrible passage, in 
the dead ages, on the face of nature everywhere 
around) ; the beautiful rivers, the far-spreading 
forests, -with their noble denizens— elk, buffalo, 
and deer ; the pine-crowned promontories, and 
the fair table-lands, which unite to form the 
exquisite picture of tliis remote region, six thou- 
sand feet above the sea-level, and dating from the 
Pliocene age, is but the setting of the gem which 
sparkles on the summit of it all, seven thousand 
four hundred and twenty-seven feet above the 
ocean— the peerless Yellowstone Lake, the ‘Crown 
of the Continent.’ When the explorers had seen 
all, it was this they had come to see ; this was the 
prizej tlie treasure, the crowning reward— this 
loveliest sheet :of water, which had lain, unseen by 
any save Indian eyes, and but rarely seen even by 
them; under the blue heavens from thermoriiing of 
Time, mirroring their beauties in its expanse of 
fifteen miles by twenty-two. 

Overpowering, indeed; must have been the effect 
upon the explorers, when they emerged from the 
gej'ser region, the caflons and the fads, upon the 
beautiful lake, of which the engineer-in-chief 
writes: ‘Secluded amid the loftiest peaks of the 
Eooky Mountains, possessing strange peculiarities 
of form and beauty, this watery solitude , is on'e of 
the most attractive natural objects in the world. , 


Its southern shore, indented with : long narrow 
inlets, not unlike the frequent fiords o? Iceland, 
bears testimony to the awtul upheaval and tumul- 
tuons force of the elements which resulted in its 
creation. Tlie long pine-crowned promontories, 
stretching into it from the base of the hills, leml 
new and charming features to an aquatic scene lull i 
of novelty and splendour. Islands of emerald hue 
dot its surface, and a margin of sparkling Band 
forms its jewelled setting. The wimls, cotnpressed 
in their passage through the niountain gorges, lash 
it into a sea as terrible as the fretted ocean, cover- 
ing it with foam.’ But it lay before the explorer.^, I 
when they saw it fii'st, calm and imnvtihid, the. i 
most heautil'ul object which their toilsome jouriu-y j 
had revealed. No fish save trout live in its 
waters, but they are thronged with waterfowl ; 
greikt fleets of white swans and pejirnu sail over its 
bosom, and crowd its islets. The great river flows 
away from it in a deep and easy channel, a quarter I 
of a mile wide ; its superficial area is three Imn- I 
dved square miles, and in elevation it has but one | 
rival, the South American lake, Titicaca. 

Such is, in brief outline, the Yellowstone 
Region, latest won of the prizes of modern eutcr- 
prise and intrepidity, and wliich is to Ije legally sot 
apart as a great national park or pleasure-ground. 
The scheme is already in working order ; and, no 
doubt, in a few years, parties to the Yellowstone 
will be as common as trips to Saratoga, for tlie 
Americans ; and Mr Cook will be contracting for 
tours in the new wonderland, on behalf of hi.i 
English clients. ! 

BENNY’S I N T E N T I 0 N ,S. ' 

IN FOUR CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER III. . ! 

‘Never mind the bishops!’ cried Cliarlie impa- 
tiently; ‘ what have they to do with me ? ’ , ! 

‘ Bon’t be so impatient, Blake ; I ’in just going to i 
tell you. Old Denny’s lease was a lease for lives— ! 
for three lives. About fifteen years ago, one of I 
the lives fell in, and Benny, according to oustom | 
renewed his lease by inserting another life, paying, J 
a couple of hundred pounds to the bishop, And j 
that life was yours, Charlie.’ 

‘Still I don’t see.' 

‘ Yon will in a minute. When the next life falls 
in, the old bishop is dead, and Benny, when he 

f oes to renew, instead of dealing with old Bob at 
lineaster, has to go to a sharp clever lawyer in 
Westminster. Renew Iris lease! Bless you, ho 
laughs at him. It must run out, ho says, and then 
they, will deal with the case on its merits. Well, 
that was a terrible blow for poor Denny, who had 
always looked on that farm as his freehold. He: 
didn’t come to me, but he ivent to some lawyer in 
London, and consulted him, and found he oonld do 
nothing. Almost immediately after that, his second 
life dropped; and thus your life,: don’t yon. see, 

' becomes his oply holdfast ? That accounts,^ yon’ll 
observe, for his sudden increase of interest in yfuir 
welfare. I ought to have guessed,’, :said:;; Hutton, 
striking his baud on the arm of his chair,,:, ‘ when , I 
saw old Denny, with the tears in his , eyes, , begging, 

1 of me. to try and stop you from going, abroad to risk:, 
t your life in the tropics, and to give yon a chance of 
I settling here, where he could keeqe his eye upon 
. you, and watch the growth of your character 1 
I Hang iti I ought to haveknown that Denny would 






never have shed tears over anything but. the loss Hutton went clown-stairs grumbling at being 
ot his money/ disturbed. 

‘ And that’s the reason you offered me a seat in ‘Oh, Mr Hutton, where is he, how is, he ?’ cried 
vour office?’ Denny, who seemed to be in a state of the utmost 

“ ‘ That,' and no other. I don’t mind telling you anxiety. ‘ la he dead ,? Tell me the worst at 
I was under considerable obligations to Denny at once. I can bear it ; only tell me.’ 
that moment. He’d a very large sinn in our ‘ Whom do you mean 'r 

banb, and if he’d withdrawn it just then, we should ‘ Blake !— young Blake ! ’ 

have been rather pressed. And then, Blake, I mnst ‘Why, he’s as well as ever he was, I expect 
say that 1 was very glad to have an opportunity of Suffers from nothing but consumption of victuals.’ 
- — ’ ‘ When did you see him ? Quick ! when did you 

see. him V 

‘ Half an hour ago— in the garden here.’ 

‘ Heaven be praised ! ’ cried Denny, sinking into 
-unless I a chair, and clasping his hands. ‘He wasn’t luirt, 

Why should he be hurt ? ’ 

‘0 dear, my carter brought me home such a 
tale ! He'd been for a load of roots to Banner 
Rogers, and when he was there, a boy oaine in 
with such a lamentable story ! He 'd seen Mr 


serving you.' 

‘You ’re very kind.’ 

‘ Oh, of cour.se, I had a motive ; it wasn’t likely I 
should give you seventy-live pounds a year— and 
really, Blake, you ’re very little use to me — i . ' 

1 M liacl a motive. Well, old Denny has liumbugged then ? ’ 
ns both, and we must begin ag.ain on a different ‘Hurt! 
footing. You miist put your shoulder to the wheel, 

Blake, and try again. It’s no use your stopping 
with me ; I couldn't afford to keep you, and there’s 

no prospect before you.’ , ■ 

, ‘ Of course, I wouldn’t stop with you after what Tom driving in his dog-cart, and Mr Blake with 
T have heard,’ said Charlie slowly. ‘I’m obliged to him, and Miss Fanny; and all of a sudden the 
yon for speaking out so plainly. It isn’t a pleasant horse twisted round, and they were all pitched 
thing being humbugged. I shan’t trouble you out, and smashed almost to pieces. I didn’t hear: 
again, I assure you, Mr Hutton. Good-bye. I it till just now, .and then I ran np as fast a,s ever 
daresay you 111 send Mary home.’ I conld. . But he ’s safe, yon say ? Ctti, I ’m so 

Stop, and have supper, and soon.’ thankful, Mr Hutton ; and yet I had a sort of conv 

- . But Charlie had already disappeared in the fidence in all my trouble, sir ; I thought, the Lord 

shrubbery; Hutton heard the branches cracking, wouldn’t desert me after all these years’-^r— i: - . , 
and then a footstep on the pjath leading to the ‘Yon don’t ask alter Fanny and Tom, then,’ said 
river. ' Hutton grimly. : : ' • 

Hutton listened intently for a while, but heard ‘C dear me, yes; I ought to have mentioned 
nothing more. them. They hen’t hurt, though, be they,.. Mr 

‘Ho won’t go and do anything foolish, I should Hutton? Perhaps ’twas all a lie my carter told 
think. Well, it’s no business of mine. It ’a precious me.’ 

lucky I found it all out before Fanny and ho came ‘I have heard nothing at all about it.; but I’ll 
to an understanding.’ go up-stairs and ask.’ 

‘'rom,’licsaid,.puttinghisheadintoth6drawing- 
‘ What have you done with Charlie?’ said Mary room, ‘ have you had a spill to-day ? ’ 

Blake, as Mr .tlutton entered his drawing-room, ‘A bit of one, father,’ said Tom, looking rather 
blinking and winking at the brightness of the sheepish : ‘the chestnut bolted — ^wild little beggar.’ 
light, in contrast to the dark summer-house. ‘ Did she cut herself at all ! ’ 

. ‘ Ob, Charlie 's gone home, I fancy,’ said Hutton. ‘ No, father. ’ 

‘He had a headache, Ithinfc, didn’t feel very well’ ‘Any damage to the harness or dog-cart ?’_ 

: Banny looked uneasily at her father. ‘Not a bit; only Fanny and Charlie pitched 

. ‘I think I’d better go home too,’ said Mary, out into the hedge.’ 

rising from her chair a little alarmed: perhaps . ‘ Yon should have told me about it, Tom ; but, 
.Charlie really .bad been hurt by the upset, and it’s weU it’s no worse.’ Hutton went down to 
was now; feeling it. Denny again. 

said Hutton. ‘There’s ‘It seems there was a bit of a spillj’ he said ; 
nothing the matter with Charles, to take you home, ‘nothing serious: young Blake was pitched out,< 
Ellisi shall put the old mare in the dog-cart, and but — - Come in here, Denny,’ he cried, opening 
drive you home by-and~bye. I want a rubber, and the dining-room door, ‘ and have a glass of grog.’ 

'if yo« go.'away,;I:Bh.an'tget one. Oh, I’ve always Penny, although a very abstemious man, never 
got -a motive. Selfish fellows we lawyers, aren’t objected to a stimulus at somebody else’s expense. 

; He followed Hutton into the Mining-room, and 

: : ,‘ It.'a: all;.right;’ whispered Fanny in Mary’s ear, took his seat :in an easy-ohair, ;wliilst Hutton 

- as she went to 'get out the card-table : ‘ Charlie busied himself at the buffet in mixing him some 
and the governor; have had a little hit of a tiffy I spirits and water, 

fancyybutit'willhlow. over,’. ;; ‘I’m very much obliged to you, Denny,’ ;Said: 

.; .1 f Nevertlielessj'.the wh^ was not successful. Tom Hutton, ‘ for putting me right about your in ten- 
was Mary’s partner, and they both played shame- tions witli respect to Blake. I ’d got it into my 
fully, ;;Eanny«eemed inasoxt of maeeyconste^^ head you meant to make him your heir, and: so 
: played felse cards,; and ::forgot;all;about the trumps, had he yfor what ..do you think he’d thesimpu- 
Hutton pished and pshawed, 'and ' finally tlirew denoe to ask me to-night ?— why, for leave to pay 
down his cards — ^they were very , bad. ones — and Ms addresses to my daughter Fanny ! ’ 
vowed he avo.uldn’t play with such a set of .peojile. ‘And what did you say to him ? — what did you 

. At that;inQment a servant came in and announced' tell him 1 ’ cried Denny, breathless with anxiety. 
that-Mr’ Denny -was waiting in the hall to speak ■ ’ -Why, that 1 wondered at his ; imptidance; A 
:;to Mr. Hutton bn business of great importance,';... ■ feUow without a penny, and never likely to hava; 
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one. My word, lie opened liis eyes when 1 told 
him your intentions about him.’ 

‘What!’ cried Denny, jumping to his feet; 
‘you didn’t tell him that? O Hutton, you ’ra 
a fool, fool, fool ! He ’ll go away to Africa now, 
find I shall lose my farm. O dear, 0. dear ! 
Where is he, Hutton ? Where is he now ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know ; he left me rvhen I told him 
that — bolted off towards the river.’ 

‘Towards the river!’ screamed Denny. ‘Why 
didn’t you stop him ? Don’t you see? — are you a 
fool ?~-he loses hk gal and Ids expectations all 
at a blow; and he goes and throws himaelf into 
the liver! 0 clear, O dear, 0 dear, it’s all over 
with me now I I shall never get over the loss of 
the Manor farm.’ 

Hutton looked at him douhtfully. Certainly 
Charlie Blake had had more than one miafortnne 
that night ; and what Denny had suggested had 
occurred to him as possible, in a sort of inert, 
uneasy thought ; hut after all it was no business 
of his. Denny was interested ill tile matter. Lot 
him look to it. 

‘There 's none of you care for him like me,’ said 
Denny, looking reproachfully at Hutton ; ‘although 
you pretend to be liis friends — driving him to 
despair like that. Hutton, if anything ha.s Imp- 
pened to him, I shall look to you to make it good !’ 

‘ You may look as long as you like,’ said Hutton, 
with a sneering laugh, ‘ What nonsense you talk, 
Deiiny, a.s if a fallow would go and throw himself 
in the water for nothing.’ 

‘ Ah ! you haven’t studied liini as I have,’ cried 
Denny ; t don’t you tell me about him. Come, I’ll 
go and look after him myself, and won’t trouble 
liny df his tine friends ; only tell me the way he 
went.’ 

■ Hutton directed him to cross the shrubbery, and 
make his way out of a little iron wicket, which 
opened on a fieldrpath leading to the river-bank. 
‘Depend upon it, he’s safe at home by this time,’ 
said Hutton, letting him out of the hall-door. 

‘ He ’s not at home, I tell you,’ cried Denny. ‘ If 
anything has happened to that young man, I shall 
blame you.’ i 

The night was clear and moonlit, and the river 
could he seen, from the iron wicket, winding 
through the river- valley in many a curl and fold. 
There was no one visible along the river-hanks. 
A few cows were lying on the grass by the river ; 
a horse was standing by the railings in a sort of 
' half-doze, hats flitted about, and sometimes a frog 
lazily croaked from the ditch. But there was no 
other sign of life. Denny marched along till he 
came to the river-bed, and looked carefully up and 
down the stream. , 

But as he stood looking here and there, expect- 
ing he hardly knew what, he heard a sound that 
seemed like a suppressed groan, and turning hastily 
round; he saw, ■ under the raised embankment of 
the bridge Bint carried the road over the: river, a 
figure lying, still and motionless. Denny turned 
: quite faint and Bbiyery, imd made Me way iMckly 
to the spot. , „ , 

When Charlie loft Mr Hutton, he felt a great 
lump in his throat, and a: sensation of trouble and. 
oppression all over him# : He had been, altogether 
humiliated and put to. shame. He. had, fGund;tlm| 
the only value attached to him, was as a, sort, of 
animated title-deed; that he, had not only been 
deceived, but made a fool of .j, that he would be a 


laughing-stock for everybody. At one blow, all 
his liope.s had been destroyed, all his_ self-respect, 
It was a very bitter thing this for him to thole. 
All kinds of mad revengeful thoughts rose within 
him. He. would go and do .something desperate. 
It was better to be infamous tlnOi ridiculous. But 
as ho came to the rivet-brink, the stillness and 
quiet of the night, and the beauty of the scene 
around him, came upon him with tranqnillising 
and soothing effect There were innny things, after 
all, of which no misfortune could deprive hiin. He 
sat down by the I'iver-hrink and begun to smoke 
a pipe, but finding that the night-breeze swept 
chillily along the i'iver-.side, he took shelter tinder 
. the bank that carried the road up to the level of 
the bridge, and began to chew the cud of bitter 
regretful thought. 

The niglit was so still and tranquil that he had 
no desire to seek the shelter of a roof. It was 
i better to lie there in tlie open, watching the twink- 
ling stars, and the gleam ot the moon on the ripples,, 
than to sit and stew over his ti'oublesih the dull soli- 
tude of his room, But after a while he got quite 
citilly and henmnbed, and thought of Parting home- 
wards, when he heard a footstep approaching, and 
saw in tiie bright moonlight the gaunt form of 
Denny coming down the path towards the river. 
He watched him, wondering what the old mail 
] could he doing down here at night, and he won- 
dered stilt more when he saw him groping aticl 
peering among the rushoR. But in a moment it 
struck him— Denny hud come down from the 
Limes ; he had been to see Hutton i . The two old 
rascals had put their heads togetlier, and Denny 
had heard ot his rejection. And he thought that 
he, Charlie, had thrown himself into the river! 

The idea of the old fellow’s trouble and per- 
plexity amused the Iml greatly ; and it struck 
him too, what a wonderful pull he had upon him, 
in his selfish dread of losing sight of his Chai'Iie 
and his lease together. 

‘ Is he asleep, or is he— oh, he cannot be ! — dead?’ 
whispered Denny to himBelf, as he stooped down 
and Ijoiiched Charlie on the shoulder. At this, 
Charlie began to revive, stretched himself out, gave 
a groan or two, and turned on his elbow.;. 

‘ That ’s right, my dear lad. Oh, you ’re coming 
on finely. You remember me— Denny, your good 
friend?’ 

‘Friend 1’ said Charlie, with another gfoati i 1 1 
have no friends ! ’ 

‘O yes, you have : there ’s me— there ’s Denny ! 
Never niind what that rascal Hutton: told you ; ;it . 
was all a lie. I’m more your friend than ever, 
Charlie. Eouse up, my dear lad, rouse up. You 
shall have your gal, aud everything shall be all 
right, if you’ll only speak to me.’ 

‘It’s too late,’ said Charlie wildly, springing .to 
his feet, and staggering off towards the river-— ‘it’s# , 
too late now.’ 

Denny panted after him. ‘ Stop, Charlie, : stop .! :; 
What’s the matter? You haven’t taken poison, 

have you ?’ he:oriedshrilly, as the agonising thought ; 

struck him. ‘0 dear, 0 dear, 0 dear I You 
shall have Btomach-pumps, mustard and water, 
everything, if you ’ll only tell me. Have you taken 
poison, Charlie, my boy V „ . , ^ 

‘ I tell you, it ’s too late,’ gasped Oharhc ; ‘ I must 
drown my misery and tortures in the weir and 
he set off at a trot along the liver-bank. 

‘To the weir !’ shrieked Denny, shambling after 
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liini. ‘ (JharUe, stop ! 0 Uhaiiio, for iny sake, for 
iiiv sake !' , • . 

The noise of falliiiK waters was now plainly to 
lip heard, and in a tew moments they came to a 
broad sweep of greensward, where there was a 
steep embankment of stone, and a swirling pool of 
dark waters striped with foam. 

Charlie stopped Imre, and folding his arms on 
his chest, confronted. Denny with liagg.ard stare. 

* It’s no good saying anything to me,’ he said; 
' I have made up rny ndnd. Leave rne alone, or 
imepare to .share iny fate.’ 

There was a painful pause, and then an alterca- 
tion. Denny was successful in. persuading Charlie 
to desist from his intention. ‘There’s nobody in 
the world,’ he said, ‘ 1 care about but you. Let us 
leave that nasty pond ; coma this way, come this 
way! I’ll make _iny will to-morrow, Charlie ; and 
you shall have everything— everything ! ’ 

Charlie consented to live on tlie.se term.s, atnl 
finally saw old Denny home to the Manor farm ; 
for the poor man was quite knocked up with the 
efforts and troubles of the night. Then he made 
bis way home, making the woods ring with his 
laughter. 


: A.rl'IjSE SENMMBXT EIXELY E.TPRESBED. 

Among the sentiments cxprc.ssed by Mr Fronde 
in: his work, T/ie Eni/Ks/i in Ireland, find the 
following on ‘Liberty,’ which it would be well 
for many to take seriously to heart ; for on almo.st 
no subject is there more vague or incorrect opinion. 

‘ There is no word in human language which so 
cliarms the ear as liberty. There is no word 
which so little pains have boon taken to define, 
or which is used to express iilea.s more opposite. 
There i.s a liberty which is the liberty of a child 
or a savage, the liberty of. animals, the vagrant 
liberty, which obey.s no restraint, for it is con- 
scious of no obligation. There is a liberty which 
arises from the subjugation of self and the control 
of circumstances, which consists in knowledge of 
what ought to be done, and a power to do it 
• obtained by patient labour and discipline. The arti- 
san or the artist learns in an apprenticeship under 
the guidance of others to conquer the difficulties of 
his profession. ' When the conquest is complete he 
is free. He has liberty — he comm.ands bis tools, 
he oomniands his own factiUies. He has become 
a master. It is with life as a whole, as with the 
occupations into which life is divided. Those 
only are free men lyho have had patience to leani 
the conditions of a useful and honourable exist- 
ence, who have overcome their own ignorance and 
their own;: selfishness, who have hecomo masters 
of themselves.: : The first . liberty is the liberty of 
anarchy, which to a man ahoukl be a supremo 
object ;of detestation. ; The second liberty is the 
liberty of law, which has mado the name the 
symbol of honour, and has liiade the tiling the 
supreme object of desire. But the enthusiasm for 
true liberty has in these modern times been trans- 
ferred to its opposite, With a singular inversion 
of cause and effect, men have seen in liberty not 
the c.\ercise and the reward of virtues which have 
been acquired under restraint, but some natural 
fountain, a draught from which is to operate as a 
spell lor the regeneration of our naturd. Freedom 
as they picture it to tliemselves is like air and 
light, a condition in which the seeds of excellence 


are, alone able to germinate. , Who is free 2 asked 
the ancient sage, and he answered his own que.s- 
tion. The wise man who is master of himself. 
Who is free ? asks the modern liberal politician, 
and he answers, the man who has a voice in 
making the laws which he is expected to obey, 
Does tbe freedom of a painter consist in his having 
himself consented to the laws of perspective, and 
light and shade 2 That nation is the most free 
where the laws, by whomsoever framed, correspond 
most nearly to the will of the Maker of the uni- 
verse, by whom, and not by human suffrage, the 
code of rules is laid down for our obedience. 
That nation is most a slave which has ceased to 
believe that such divinely appointed laws exist, 
and will only he bound by tbe Acts which it 
places on its statute-book.’ 


MAY BLOSSOM.S. 

Hark ! how rejoicinsly the rivers flow j 
Sunaliine and May have met I 
IVelcome to May! her hand hath touched each 
bough, 

And 'mid green leaves, like pearls upon her brow, 
Young hawthorn buds are set ; 

Through the dim woods her dew-bathed feet have 
trod, 

And left flower-prints upon the mossy sod. 

On dale and upland a warm radiance lies 
All through the golden hours ; 

Leaf-traceried elms and feathery lindens risa 
In stately oolurans to tho glowing skies, 

Tliick with their lioneyed flowers.*, . 

And the dark chestnut lifts against the light 
Pyramids of blossom, rose-tinged or 'yjntg,.-— 

Round aneiont manse and grapgB^ith lichens hoar^'- 
The sweet May-flowerff are bright, 

And little children from jtSoh cottage door 
Forth to the daisiSd'fleTcls in glad troops pour, 

Till with the closing night. 

Homeward they wend through the soft gathering 
gloom, 

Baskets and hands o’er-filled with meadow-hioom. 

By brier-tangled copse and lone lagoon, 

The flower-boy wanders now, 

Humming the while some quaint half-droway tune ; 
Twisted oak-branches from the sultry noon 
Shelter his sunburnt brow ; 

,\nd blue-bells quiver where his , footsteps pass 
Through last year's withered leaves and waving 
grass, ■ , . 

In green-old forests with their sun-flecked floors, 
Shadows of beauty dwell ; 

By many a silent tara’s untrodden shores 
Her boat of pearl, the water-lily, moves ; 

And the low breezes swell , 

In whispers faint, along the thyray lea, : . , : 

Beai-ing the heath-flower’s fragrance as they. floe. .r 

And it is pleasant on the tnrf to He, . — v. 

, Beside clear prattling streams, , , s 

Beneath the silver-clouded soft spring sky ; . 

Filling the shadows of futurity : i : 

With Hope’s air- wo veil dreams--- 
Dreams more beautiful than buds of May, 

And fading in their glory e’en as they. 
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STORY, OF THE KEITHS. 

And I ’ll lie Lady Keith again, 

The (lay our king ooinos owor the water. 

Such are a couple of lines in a characteristic 
Jacobite ballad which Lady Keith ia supposed to 
hopefully sing on the possible restoration of the 
dynasty that would replace her family in their 
ancient dignity and possessions. Attainder for 
accession to the rebellion of 1715, had ruined 
everything. The eldest son of a widowed mother, 
a youth of great promise, had forfeited patrimo- 
nial title and estates, and the only other son had 
been dragged into the general ruin. Prom affluence, 
the mother was reduced to obscurity, but sitting in 
her 'wee oroo house,’ spinuing with the rook and reel, 
and sore at heart, she still derived some consola- 
tion that the causa her family had espoused might, 
after all, , triumph, and that she and her sons 
would he restored to their original position. The 
ballad purports to have been composed by Lady 
Keith herself ; but it is more probably the com- 
position of James Hogg, in whose collection it 
first appeared,;: its very beauty as a pathetic eft'u- 
sion suggesting its authorship. The plaintive air 
to which it is set resembles that of The Boyne 
Water, We propose to say something of the 
Keiths, and the domains of which they were 
dispossessed. 

In sailing nortlwards along the coast of Kin- 
cardineshire, at a point where the land projects 
boldly into, the German Ocean, some miles before 
arriving at the thriving town of Peterhead, we 
come in front of a dilapidated fortress, roofless and 
deserted, occupying the broad summit of a, rocky 
eminence, and more like the ruins of , a town, than 
a dismantled feudal stronghold. Such' is Dunnottar 
Gastle, a place famed in history, an old inheritance: 
-of the Keiths, and nowniily a resort for the scream^ 
mg sea-mews which hover wildly about the clifl's. 
Like many:,other: fainiiies ,Qf distinction in :Scot-‘ 
land, the Keiths eame into notice through military; 
achievements. First, we hear of a Sir Robert Keith, 
for an exploit of this kind;, being ax>pointed heredi- 
,1ary Grand Maxisclial of Scotland,; and in 1458,: 


his descendant, Sir Willinm Keith, was created 
Earl Matischal and Lord Keith. By-and-by, the 
originally small possessions of the family were, 
swelled out to a magnificent scale, by marriage ; 
the bulk of the property being situated in Kin- 
cardine, Aberdeen, Banff, and some other northern 
counties. At the close of the seventeenth century, 
the family, with its headquarters at Dmmottar, 
was at the height of its glory. George, the fifth 
earl, taking a deep interest in the advancement of 
learning in the north, founded Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, 1693, and munifioently endowed it as a 
university. This fact, which stands finely and 
uniquely out in the annals of the Scottish peerage, 
has, as may be supposed, permanently hallowed 
the fame of the Keiths Earls Marischal. As an 
accessible centre of learning, the Marischal College 
(now merged in the University of Aberdeen) has 
.amply realised the wishes of its founder, and 
remains a dift'uai VO blessing in the northern part 
of the kingdom. 

The Keith Earl Marischal who flourished: in the 
reign of Queen Anne, appoors to have somewhat 
impaired the fortunes of the family by his magni- 
ficotit style of living, and to have done his reputa- 
tion little good by obstinately, and, as he thought, 
patriotically,, protesting against the Act of Union. 
Desjiite Ms remonstrances, this salutary measure 
was carried, and henceforth he sinks into obscurity 
and dies, leaving a widow, Countess Keith, the , 
songstress of the ballad, and two sons, George and' 
James, There is some reason to think, that the 
misfortune into wMch theyoung men were plunged , 
was in no small degree owing to their mother’s 
uncomijromising Jacobite proclivities. Of high 
birth, she had high notions of loyalty to the 
Stewarts, whose mad pranks in the -persoa-of 
James II. had forfeited the crown, never more 
to be recovered. The soil of that infatuated mon- 
arch, the titular James III. dreamt, however, of 
regaining the lost inheritance, and made an attempi. 
to no so in 1715 ; so adding one more act of folly 
to a long catalogue of family blunders. Such was 
the rebellion got np under the Earl of Mar, and 
into which the eoiintess: enthusiastically thrust 
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her Uvo sons; the eldest, George Earl Marischal 
hMng at the time only twenty-two years of age. 
At the battle of Sheriffmuir, the two brothers had 
each the command of a squadron. Bather tardily, 
James arrived from Erance, and tried to revive 
the drooping hopes of his party, by marching 
southwards from Peterhead, talcing with him Earl 
Marischal, who rode on his left hand in entering 
Dundee. As history tells, it was altogether an 
ill-managed affair. James was glad to quit the 
country. His adherents were scattered; Earl Mari- 
Bohal and his brother fled to the continent; the 
title and estates were forfeited. The countess, a 
primary cause of the family ruination, remained 
in Scotland in some comparatively obscure way — 
‘sad and sobbing,’ but with as undaunted a spirit 
as ever. If there be any truth in the ballad, it 
was fortunate she could con,sole herself with 
a song for the loss of an earldom; but this was a 
species of consolation to which the Jacobites of 
all rants had a .special aptitude. We leave her 
singing in her ‘ wee oroo house,’ to follow the 
fortunes of her two sons. 

It would be difficult to say which of the exiled 
Keiths possessed the nobler nature or the sounder 
underetiinding. They had been well educated, and, 
hut for the unfortunate political escapade, would 
■have been : distinguielied ornaments of society in 
their native country. To Br itain they were lost. The 
terrible reverse they had undergone transformed 
them into foreigners. We hear of them as playing 
an important idle in France, Spain, Germany, 
Busaia, growing gray in. the service of one country 
or other, admired and honourod for their ability 
and uprightness. Never was there a reproach on 
the Keiths. In England, there were regrets that 
men so estimable had by cirourastanees been 
wafted so egregionsly out of their projrer sphere. 

In. telling the story of the two brothers, we 
must at times speak ot them separately; for they 
did not remain together, and it happened that 
George, the elder, was the survivor. Arriving in 
Paris, in May 1716, their prospects were sufficiently 
dreary. James, who wrote a fragment of bis 
autobiography, says that, for a time, he lived by 
^selling hoi-se-furuiture, and other things of that 
nature which an officer commonly carries with 
him ; and though I had relations enough in Paris 
who could have supplied me, and rrho would 
have done it with pleasure, yet I was then either 
so bashful, or so vain, that I would not own the 
want I was in.’ ,In this semi-destitute condition, 
the two brothers were induced to go to Spain, and 
take' part in , a fresh expedition to recover the 
British; crown for the Stewarts. This was the 
ill-fated attempt of :1719. Landing at Stornoway, 
and; crossing to : Loch Duich in the mainland, the 
part}' were signally defeated at Glenshiel ; the 
Spanish troops concerned in the aifair being taken 
prisoners of wav. With some difficulty and hair- 
breadth escapes, the two Keiths got safely hack to 
ihc continent. For some years, James led a 
wandering life, dependent ma the good offices of 
friends. A,s a soldier of fortune, and anxious for 
employnieid, he offered his sendees to Russia, 
and they wore gladly accepted. This was about 
the year 1730, when Russia' was making great 
effiotfs to improve and consolidate her naval and 
military system. As a brave and skilful ffeneml, 
Keith was appreciated for his services. But the 
business of encroaching, on Polish and other 
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nationalities, was distasteful to his sense of justice, 
and after more than ten years of active military 
duty, he was fain to quit the Russian service, and 
in 1747 entered that of Frederick the Great, of 
Prussia. General James Keith was now in his 
proper element. By Frederick he was engaged in 
various important enterprises, and at length was 
raised to the dignity of a Field-marshal The 
career of Marslial Keith was of no long duration. 
In the Seven Years’ War, he performed brilliant 
acts of daring. Ordered to maintain a particular 
position, he was killed by a cannon-shot at the 
battle of Hoohkirchen, in 1758. 

The career of the elder brother, who is uniformly 
spoken of as Earl Marischal, was of a more peace- 
ful character. He was engaged in various diplo- 
matic missions, and esteemed for his urbanity 
and excellent business management. Though 
not relinquishing his original political Was, he 
declined to take any part in the insurrection of 
174S. Perhaps he was aware, from what he knew, 
and what he saw behind the scenes in France, that 
the affair was hopeless; and it proved so. Like 
his brother, attaching himself to Frederick, the 
Great, he was employed by him as amhassador to 
the court of France, and afterwards appointed 
governor of the canton of Neuchatel in Ssvitzeflatid. 
Settling down in a rural mansion at OolumWer 
—still shewn to English ; tourists^he : bbeame 
acquainted with Rousseau,, who was pleased, with 
his sedate and simple manners ; and \a friendship 
sprung np between the two, of which some nbtioe 
appears in Rousseau’s Confessions. Relinquishing 
his governorship, Earl Marischal Was appointed 
ambassador to %ain. While in that , country, he 
had an opportunity of doing a piece of iiWul 
diplomatic service for England, which secured him 
the favour of the Earl of Chatham, through whose 
influence the act of attainder against him Was 
reversed, 25th May 1759, and he could now return 
with safety to his native country. Recalled at his 
own request from Spain, he visited England, , and 
was graciously received by George IL, who gave 
hiui the right to draw the sum oi three thousand 
six hundred and eighteen pounds, which was yet 
unpaid by the purchasers of his estate.?. 

Here was an entire change of circumstances. 
The Earl Marischal had it now in his power to 

E urchnse hack some of the properties of Whioli 
is family had been bereft. He made excursions 
into Scotland, was received everywhere with 
tokens of respect and affection, and he actually 
bought some of the heritages that had belonged 
to his family. But after so long an^ absence 
from his onginal haunts, he felt himself as 
a visitor to a strange land. His mother, the song- 
tress of the ballad, had passed , away, without 
seeing a restoration of the family honours. Her 
anticipations that the king would ‘ come ower the 
water, ^ and restore matters to their old condition, 
had lamentably failed. The sight of one of' 
his castles in ruins affected him; to 'tears. He: 
could not make for himself a home even in the' 
district where he was held in the highest, esteem. 
The king of Prussia pressed him in eager , terms to 
return. : ‘Gome,’ said he, ‘to ease, to.friendship,: 
and philosophy ; these are what, after the battle ; 
of life; we nnist all have recourse to,’ He-, obeyed ' 
the summons ; and to he neai' His Majesty, he was 
given a house adjoining the gardens of Sans: Sonci. 
At this., charming spot, , Earl Marischal . ' .Keith 
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reached Uie end of his earthly pilgrimage. Ho. 
died serenely on the 28th May 1778. 

Neither of the brothers had married. The ciiv 
cnmstance of being a Protestant placed an in- 
superable bar to the Earl BfarisMal’s alliance 
with a French lady, who subsequently, not with- 
out a pang of regret for the loss of ‘ dear Milord 
Marechal,’ became the wife of Monsieur de Crenuy. 
It -was not till inauy years afterwards, when 
Jfadanie do Crdquy had grandchildren, and Earl 
Marisclial was in his seventieth, year-, that the two 
saw each other. What were their mntujil SBn.sa- 
tions on beholding the changes that time h.ad 
■wrought I Keith presented her with some French 
verses on the heauty of white hairs, which he 
had written bn purpose for the occasion. She 
wrote of the interview as follows: ‘When we 
met again, after the lapise of many years, we 
made a discovery which equally surprised and 
affected ua both. There is a world of difference 
between the love '^vhioh had endured throughout 
a lifetime, and that w'hich burned fiercely in our 
youth and then paused. In the latter ease, time 
has not laid bare defects, nor taught the bitter 
lesson of mutual failings ; a delusion has subsisted 
on both sides, which experience has destroyed; 
and delighting in the idea of each other’s perfec- 
tions, that thought has seemed to smile on both 
with inexpre,ssibie sweetness, till, when we meet 
in gray old age, feelings so tender, so pure, so 
solemn, arise, that they can bo compared to no 
other sentiments or impressions of -which our 
nature is capable.’ What a pity that Madame de 
Orequy was so inexorably prevented from becoming 
the consort of ‘ Milord Marechal,’ and so probably 
perpetuating a lineage that sunk and was extin- 
guifiied ! 

. The admirer and munificent patron of the Keiths 
is seen to have been Frederick the Great. The 
loss of Field-marshal James Keith at the Irattle 
of Hoohltirchen was deeply mourned by him, and 
he caused a characteristic figure of the marshal, 
in white marble, to he erected on a pedestal of 
red granite, to his memory in the Wilhelm Platz, 
Berlin. Here, the story of the monument does 
not end. The original figure in marble having 
suffered by exposure to the weather, -was after- 
wards removed, and a figure iu bronze was put 
ill its place. Believing that the dismissed marble 
monument might be procured for Peterhead, a 
jirivate individual in that town, in 1865, agitated 
the question. A communication from the town- 
council to the Prussian government ensued. The 
marble statue of Marshal Keith, like that of other 
heroes of the Seven Years’ War, had been sat np 
within the walls of the Military School of Berlin, 
and could not; be, .withdrawn ; but His Majesty 
the King (the present Emperor of .Germany) had 
been pleased to order a fao-simile of the bronze 
monument to be prepared and despatched for the 
acceptance' of the :. Peterhead . authorities. The 
oast arri-ved safely October 1868; and, placed on; a 
pedestal, adonis a place of public resort in Peter- 
head. TTlie figure, :in cooked-hat and :iuilit.ary 
cottunie of the period, is .:phouliarly effective, and 
with its ' appropriate inscription, visibjy reminds 
the inhabitants of an ancient family, who once 
owned an extensive inheritance in the district, and 
';vhose memory is still fondly cherished. 

At the npbreak of the lari Marisohal’s estates, 
consequent on the forfeiture, :large: portions , were 


pnrehased for rediktribiitioii by the York Build- 
ings and other public comlianies. . Among those 
to whom lands were thus subsequently clispo.-ied 
of, were the governors of the Merchant Maiden 
Hospital of Edinburgh^aii institution for edti- 
c.atiug the danghters of merchahts in decayed cir- 
cumstances. Their purchases, wliicli comprehended 
the estate of Peterhead, took place at several times 
beginning with 1728, at a united cost of Ij. 8814. 
But this was the Biiialle.st part of the oufck}'. 
Under the spirited direction of these new pro- 
prietors, acting as trustees, as much a.s the sum of 
L.43,906 was first and last expended in improve- 
ments, raising the total outlay to nearly L. 53,000. 
In the course of time the rental has risen from a 
few hundreds of pound.! to about L.4400 per 
annum, while the valiiatioa of the estate in 1861 
was niodemtely estimated at L, 98 . 365— a striking, 
hut far from unnsual instance of what has been 
effected in raising the value of heritable property 
in Scotland, through sound administration, . and a 
condition of settled peace and security. Gould 
the Keiths have foreseen the vast educational 
benefits that were to be imparted by the Peter- 
head portion of their estates, they would have 
been satisfied that the old inheritance could not 
he devoted to more worthy, more publicly useful 
pui'iroses. w. c. 
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‘Fiwy millions of our fellcw-aubjects pass their 
lives in a chruuic risk of starvation,' s.ays the author 
of Rural Bmijal, He asserts that the people in 
the rice districts of Orissa are ‘perpetually on the 
verge of famine.’ These ar,e startling assertions ; 
but with the fact of three famines in Bengal within 
ten years, none can venture to disprove them. 

British rule in India may he said to. have been 
inaugurated by one of the mo.st terrible famines the 
world has known. But with the country and its 
people we were then comparatively unacquainted. 
The vast nromrtaiu-chains, extensive rivers, jungles, 
and fastnesses of India -(veTe unexplored ; ■ even; its; 
ancient cities and teeming population -were hut 
.slightly known to us. Its products were traditional 
rather than tangible ; and that the new rulers were 
unable to cope with that terrible famine of 1779 
is not surprising. At least: ten million perished. 
‘Bengal lay . waste and silent for. twenty years’ 
afterwards, througli utter prostration, , 'This fact 
tells its effect upon the inhahitants, and explains 
that expression of habitual s.adness and. patient 
endurance seen, on the face of the native Hindu 
of the poorer; class, whose normal condition is : 
one of ‘ depression and despondency,’ And are - 
rice-famines inevitable ? many ask who, for several . 
months, have read that the present famine in ■ 
India was ‘co.ming.’ Those acquainted with rice-: 
culture know the signs which, foretell it ; they 
know, also, that at least fortjf million of : the., 
inhabitants. of India look to the lice-erops for. their . 
sole diet that a good crop jueaus plenty ;; an aver- 
age crop, high prices ; a failing crop, starvation. :; . ^ 

Eiee is to the intertropical nations. of: the; Bast 
what wheat is to us, and oats and rye to the mote 
northern countricp. T o the Hindus, whose religion 
forbids them flesh, it is. more: ifc.is . their. sacred 
food and solo subsistence. Not only this, for out 
of the intricacies of their creeds new difficulties 
arisoi Gne. caste refuses to touch food that another . 
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caste 1ms Imndlocl. They would eat what they 
themselve.s have i-aised ; the rest is impure : thus, 
wheU' their crops fail, many accept death in pref- 
erence to that which their faith holds as unclean 
food. 

Those who have lived in India are familiar with 
the sight of a Hindu family seated on the ground 
aronncl a pan of boiled rice as big as a sponge-bath, 
helping themselves, and feeding with their fingers 
till the ‘dish’ is empty. Two such meals a day 
are what the working-classes subsist on. A little 
salt is frequently the only flavouring. Sugar, ghee, 
oilj and vegetables are luxuries in which they do 
not often indulge. One pound of rice at each of 
these two meals is what a man consumes on an 
average, though, in times of plenty, he seems to be 
able to go on swallowing rice as long as any remains 
' " '’■’.1. There is a standing joke against them, 

’ ’G eaten enongh 
) round the 

A pound of rice swells into a bulk incred- 


ill the dish. 

that they never know when they hav 
xmtiLthey have measured themselves 
middle ' * "* '* * ^ 

ibly enormous for one stomach, we English would The importance of artificial ir 
think. Not for a Hindu peasant ; he finishes his recognised for ages in those con 
meal with a good draught of water, and if, then, has been most unfailing. Whe 
he have attained satisfactory dimensions, he decides the consumption of rice in Ghim 
that he has eaten enough. This is the ludicrous half an acre for each person, ^ 
aspect of a simple custom, which, however, gives degree, estimate the vast tim 
ns sohid idea of what rice is in India to the many immense labour bestowed on ri< 
millions Who eat nothing else. , . ,its :400, million8 of people. 

We will glance at the mode of rice-culture Turning again to Bengal, we 1 
pursued in: India; and in other countries, and leave irrigation has hitherto been on! 
ft to the reader to account in some measure for the employed, and that in a most pri 
frequency of Bengal rice-famines. provision exists against damage ti 

Climate and cultivation have produced endless by want of rain,’ Mr Hunter afl 
varieties of rice, which, as our readcra are aware, years ^o. Tanks are made to re 
somewhat resembles barley in its appearance, cal rains, some so large as even 
except that it has larger and thicker leaves, and a square acres, but they are for d 
bearded, spiked panicle. Botanists recognise four cultural, purposes. The rivers 
or five species, of which only one is not aquatic ; away the waters unused to the se 
thoimh that also isy to a certain extent, dependent in Bengal agriculture is of the i 
on. moisture. In fact, warmth, combined with primitive description. There j 
abundant moisture, are the two great essentials for bullocks ‘ treading out the corn,’ 
rice. Tliough the species most grown is called ing at the mill, ns in the dnys_ 
‘ marsh rice,’ swamps and marahes do not suit it so and in rice-culture, ‘ there have 
Well as prepared localities, where water can he let ments within the memory of mar 
in and drained off at pleasure ; that is, by artificial before quoted. No new varieties 
irrigation. The produce in such lands is from five duced, either for drier lands or 
to ten times more than where the rains alone are whereas rye know that the cult 
depended upon, The low lands of South Carolina is increasing annually, and j 
and OeOi’giai near the bsmks of the numerous rivers, L.16,000,000 a year to our revi 
but above the tide-water region, are admirably scriptions of the principal rice- 
adapted do rice-culture. An elaborate system of let ns into tbe secret of the 
irrigation by embankments and dikes has been Those in Orissa are close to t 
adopted there ; and the Carolina rice has for a which overflow cliiring the rainy 
long time been in high esteem for the size of its rents above, during the inonspon 
grain/' TJnfortunately; large tracts of the Carolina being driven inland, or in time 
■rioe-landS: were: abandoned during the late war in dried up altogether. Scarcely a 
America 5 and' owing to the impoverished oopdU out inundations. Out of thirty- 
tion‘ of the southern people, have since remained in 1866 (the year of the farhihe)/, 
a Wilderness j /consequentlyj. very : little Carolina those of floods and 'devastation, 
rice is now exported. Even at home it is dearer years of floods in Orissa, the qnl 
than imported rice ; and as new enterprises are ivas followed by that of famine 
openln g " tip "to 'fresh: : settlers 'in. dhe: desolated dis- square miles ; of solid : land _ turnec 
triots, It is to .he feared that many years must feet deep, for thirty days, is so i 
elapse before the-'rioe-markets- wili' course, that: most of the houses; ! 

plied with it. The American crop is sown in them in readiness to escape. In 
spiing, and reaped in August and September, and Bengal, many acres of land are 
during its growth is flooded dt regular intervals of tated by floods. Yet, dire as are f 
time,' remaining under water ao' lnany days or is a stiE greater enemy. After 
weeks a.s may be necessary, and then drained for roots, water alone will save them. 
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nioment, tlie fine sandy loam is baked to a brick, and 
tlie young crops are burned past liopo of recovery. 
If, on the contrary, rain fall a few inches too much, 
the whole country is swamped, and exposed, per- 
liaps, to salt-water inundations equally fatal. In 
1866, six thousand nine hundred acres were de- 
vastated by floods, and only one of the November 
crops was reaped. To engineering, then, is left 
the work of arresting famines. Miles _and miles of 
acres in various provinces, now bringing only dis- 
appointment and suffering to the inhabitants, _can 
be made productive at a cost small in comparison 
with the millions of gold and millions ol souls 
now saorifloed to ignorance and prejudice. * One 
finished canal is better than all the costly efforts 
afterwards.’ Irrigation, embankments, drainage, 
and improved facilities for transport, are to he the 
saving of India. Each new canal that is opened is 
a fresh barrier to the inroads of famine ; and 
among all the engineering triumphs of this nine- 
teenth century, none sh.all be greater than those 
now set on foot in India, and which will enable 
England to say ; ‘ There shall be no more Bengal 
rieeTfamihea !’ 

The , late census of Bengal has revealed to us 
more than we e\'er knew before of its teeming 
population, its infinity of castes, and traditional 
‘customs,’ which render the people among the 
most difiicult to deal with. It is only through 
such great national struggles for life as famines and 
wars that the intricacies of their faith can he 
assailed, A Hindu woman of high caste, he she 
ever so poor, will hide herself and perish rather 
than disgrace herself by labour. Life is of little 
valire to them, hut to labour is terrible. If, while 
the Hindu children are' seated around their 
gigantic pile of rice, and cramming it into their 
mouths, the shadow of a white man passing fall 
rrpon the dish, the whole is ‘ defiled,’ and thrown 
away. When, therefore, we read that so many 
thousands are applying to ‘ relief-works ’ here and 
there, we know wnat intercourse has already done 
to overobma traditional prejudices ; and further 
intercotU'se alone, together with agricultural im- 
provements (though. even these are ‘sacrilegious’ to 
many), can effect the desired revolution. 

There ate yet a few more facts which may he 
interesting at the present time. The wages of the 
labouring-classes fa India vary from l^d. to fid. 
a day.. The ryots or peasantry are sometimes paid 
in rice-twelve or fourteen pounds of ‘paddy’ 
(unhusked rice) a day. The price varies according 
to the season. In good seasons, a ‘maund’ (about 
eighty pounds) can he bought for a rupee. In 
ordinary seasons, a rupee purchases from fifty_ to 
sixty pounds. Half a maund for 23. is a sign 
of 'Soarcity. ‘If rice: cost one rupee for thirty 
pounds, in Januaryj you may be sure there will he 
none left by July/ we are told by those experi- 
enced in these things. Of the two, and in some' 

' places threej: harvests in the year, the winter one is! 
the principal; and that on wliioh the year’s supply 

mainly depends. New grain is very unwholesome ; 

dysentery and other maladies follow from its use.. 
Hunger is not the only evil to be dreaded ; and 
cattle suffer as well as men. An artisan— a car- 
penter, for instance— who earns 3d. a day, must 
spend it all on rice in times of scarcity, and then 
not have enough. 

Looking to these facts, and to the accounts 
latelif : given of the present famine in India, the 


consideration is forced irpon us, that the depend- 
ence of myriads of people on a single article of diet 
is an evil to be seriously deplored. The rulianoc of 
the Irish peasantry on potatoes ottered an iu.stanco 
of this social error, now partkily remedied, hut only 
after mncli suffering and the self-e.xpatriation o'f 
laige numbers of inhahitants. As regards India, 
it is to be hoped that more will he done than 
merely supplying food, or extending means of 
irrigation. How the natives are to be induced to 
cultivate other edible products as well as rice, 
should be a matter of serious concern to statesmen 
connected with India. The absorption of arable 
land to rear opium, for the sake of revenue, is 
another matter which, we think, needs dispassion- 
ate consideration. 
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CHAPTBB XXX.— A.V EAVES-pKOPPEB, 

Maggie held in her hand, she had no doubt, 
the revelation of tho mystery which had oppressed 
her for so many hours, and could have resolved 
it by Die breaking of a seal. But the idea of doing 
so never entered her mind. Her husband’s prohi- 
bition would have been all-sufficient for her, how- 
ever expressed ; but couched ns it was in such 
touching terms, she would not have disobeyed 
it for an empire. She felt that she never could 
disobey it, whatever happened ; that so long as 
she had reason to believe he was alive, that packet 
would be inviolable ; for as to the alternative, ‘ Or 
when she shall have lost faith in me,’ that was 
a supposition that her mind refused to entertain. 
There had been a time when she had not loved 
her husband as she did now, but there had been 
no time when she had not put faith in him. He 
was well aware of that himself, and hence this 
exceptional permission must needs have reference 
to some trial of her confidence in him yet to come. 
Whatever it might be, it wonld find her ready 
for it ; deaf to every malicious tongue, blind to 
every act of his, which those who knew liim leas 
well might set down to an nnworthy motive ; or, 
still better, both hearing aiid seeing, she would 
have a justification for him, satisfactory to her 
own heart at least, let the world say What it would. 
What must he have sulfored, what must he be 
suffering now, unconsoled, unsympathised with, 
alone ! How out of all proportion, was Ms punish- 
ment to his offence, since it could not be that 
she had imagined. What ho had written in this 
paper could never be a confession that he was 
going forth to slay Ms enemy. No; a thousand 
times no! Whatever Dennis Blake might have 
done, or threatened to do, the idea that John 
should makeup ids mind beforehand to put him 
to death — ‘ of malice aforethought,’ as the law 
sternly designated it — was too terrible and mon- 
strous ;■ and, moreover, he had passed Ms word 
that ho wonld take no mich vengeance. The 
enigma of his disappearance, however, remained 
only the more inexplicable. What could have 

S ened— short of the crime, which it was evident 
lad not committed — to ohange. him sin one 
short night from young to old, and to drive him 
from his wife and liome for ever '{ 

Sitting by the fire, plunged in gloomy but 
vague conjecture, and holding in her hand what 
would doubtless have resolved all her fears at a 
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single glanoe, but not iron aucl steel eouM , ‘i^et nm in/ saia ne, witn ais. iHOUWi against rue 

have niarlfl ttore inviolable to her, she suddenly pane. ‘T wish to have a word with you alone, 
became aware that the French-window opening on You had best do it/ added he menacingly, 
the lawn had liecome darkened behind her ; that She would have unlocked the, glass door and let 
somebody was standing there, and in alt probability him in, but for the packet, which had doubtless 
watching her through its pane. Depressed and already caught his eye, and which she felt ha 
anxions'as .she was, she had not. lost her presence would have been quite capable of taking from her 
of mind; on the contrary, the sense of the necessity by force. ‘If you have busine.ss with me, my 
of being mistress of herself had strung her nerves servant will admit you,’ answered she haughtily, 
to meet almost any shock. If she was being • He hesitated, and cast a look atthe frail harrier 
watched, there must he a reason, for it ; .something between them such ns made her seize the bell-rope 
was sought to be learnt, perhaps, from her air and in alarm. Then muttering .something between his 
manner, when she was alone, and fancied herself teetli, he shrunk away, and the next moment she 
unobserved. The inspector might not have been heard his ring at the front-door. 

■ so satisfied with hia interview, as he had pretended In an instant she had hidden the packet in her 
to he, and might have taken thi.s means— by no bosom, and felt, by oomparison, .sbeathed in mail, 
means unnatural to one of bis calling— to judge and armed to meet him. 

for himself of the reality of the calmness and self- ‘ There ’s Mr. Dennis Blake, of all men, at the 
possession she had assumed before him. A shudder door, ma’am!’ exclaimed the housekeeper, enter- 
ran through her at the thought, that if he had ing precipitately, and with undisguised alarm, 
taken Bueh”a step ten minutes before, immediately ‘ I judged, of course, you would not see hiln^still, 
when, as she imagined, he had left the house, it is quite possible he might have soine news of 
he would have seen her open the desk and take master.* _ . , , . / 

out the packet. Upon the packet, at tins very ‘That is to the last degree unlikely/ observed 
moment, perhaps, his eyes were fixed. Its seal Maggie coldly. ‘ Still, if he has really hfisiness 
was turned towards him, and not its address. That with me, shew him in.’ . ' 

was so far good, though, indeed, at the distance at It seemed, that Mr Dennis Blake had’ business : 
which he stood, it was almost iinpossible_ he could with her, for imrnediately afterwards he ,: w 
have deciphered a word. She tapped it against ushered in. At the sight of this man. standing 
her chin with an indifferent air, as one in thought under her own roof-tree, whom she verily believed 
might use a pencil or a paper-knife, Bricelesannd to have had some hand in Eichard’s death, her. 
portentous as were its contents to her, sooner than heart began to beat with passionate indignation ; 

: let this man or any man possess himself of theiu, she yet she dared not lay her nand : upon it, lest 'she 
would have cast it into the fire. Then, as if to should betray the presence of that secret, wdilch 
shade her eyes from the fireliglit, she put up her very literally lay next her heart. The door had 
hand before them, and glanced through her fingers clo.sod behind him, and they were alone ; still, for 
up at the looking-glass, in which she knew the some moments neither spoke, hut stood regarding 
figure of the watoliet would be reflected. It was one another, like fencers about to engage, and who 
well, indeed, that she took that precaution, for the have taken the buttons off their foils. At last 
sight that met her gaze was one to have overcome Blake spoke in that hoarse sullen voice that is so 
the most strenuous effort at self-possession. Clo.se often the index of mental deformity, and which 
to the window, with his face pressed against the perhaps he could not have softened if he would: 
pane, and regarding her with a. look of wolfish ‘ Is the man gone that was here a while ago ?’ 
hate, stood Dennis Blake ! A more frightful spec- ‘‘Whatman?’ 

taole than his scowling countenance, made darker ‘The policeman. Don’t suppose that I was 
than even its ordinary hue, by reason of the falling asking .upon iny own account/ continued he, With 
snow, it would have been hard to imagine ; but a sneer, in reply to her gesture of assent. ‘A 
it ; WOTe besides an expres.sion of triumphant malice, policeman i.s nothing to me, one way or an- 
which she felt that she, and only she, could have other.’ 

evoked in it. That he had driven her husband If she had never entertained a snspioion of this 
from his roof, and wa.s come to gloat over her in ruffian’s having broken the law, .she would have 
her despair and loneliness, she read plainly enough ; entertained, it now ; his iu.5olent, braggart air was 
;but tbat ., wolfish face said more ; he had only the very hall-mark of Telon. So furious did it 
struck the first blow,: and was meditating, in hia make her against him, recalling as it did to her 
cruel .beatk. a second and more fatal one. XJn- his imputed crime, that she felt a desire to take 
: happily, it . w^ be a direct blow. In that him by the throat and tax him with it. 

case, she .Would :H.ot have flinched from it. She. ‘If you are come here, a-s you have said, upon 
.felt too, : mueh hate, and, scorn of him to harbour business, Mr Blake/ said she, sternly, ‘ 1 must beg 
feaE,vif;:'fe^ been, only between her that you confine yourself to that topic/ 

,, and him. !. , , She two'itld bave. defied him to his face, ‘ I will/ said he, approaching her, with menacing 
and, dared his, worst. :!_But he was about, to, strike eyes, and striking ms clenched hand upon the 
■at 'berr^it ,waBi:,as,;,plaitt ,1^^^ she saw table. ‘Your husband is my topic, madam: where 

his lifted knife and Jolm between them— tlirough is ho ?’ 

;her already.stricken, husband ,, :And: how should ‘ That is the question — supposing I wished to 
She!,;ward,th,eblow?;vTheSel!tov(ghta:passed through put any question to you, which I do not/ returned 
hex in a flash, more quic'kly, than one snow-flake Maggie fiercely — ‘ that I should rather ask of paw. 
■was succeeding another, and then she rose and He has left me, without warning, Jtist as his brother 
confronted him. Perhaps he, had expected her hfithis home two years aejoj 
to start and shriek, for he held up hushand, as if ‘Ah!’ — be stepped back a pace, but keeping his 

ife'lhdenoo ; but^she was careful .to .exhibit .mere qyes. fixed upon her with great intentness— ‘ you 
pained surprise, indignant annoyance. associate those two circumstanees together, do you 1 ’ 
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‘ I do ; and I associate tiiern both with yon.’ 

‘There you are right,’ said he, \vith_ a crooked 
smile, that seemed to her to speak of andaciona 
guilt— the triumphant hardihood of impunity. 

‘ kly business, then, will need the less introduction. 
If it should try your nerves a little, that is not my 
fault, but his who has made this visit necessary. 
I ask you once more, madam, where is your hus- 
haud? He has left you, you say, without warning, 
as his brother did, yet not, I will venture to assert, 
without letting Ms dear wife— that should have 
been his brother’s— know %vhither he is gone. 
And I must know that too. I should have kept 
to my bargain, and left you alone, unmolested, if 
he had kept to his. But if he has run away, that 
is equivalent to breaking it,’ 

‘Kun away '? What cause should my husband 
have to run away V answered Maggie boldly. 

‘ What thing has JohnMilhank ever done of which 
he need be ashamed ? What man exists whom he 
can have cause to fear V 

‘ With the thing, madam, I hope it will not be 
necessary to trouble you just at present, nor per- 
haps even at all • but as to the man, that individual 
now stands before you.’ 

‘ What ! would you have me believe that my 
husband fears Dennis Blake — the _ ruined cheat, 
the blaoldeg, the slanderer of a girl’s fair fame, 
and whom he cudgelled in tlie public street for 
soiling it. You lie, you coward !’ 

Blake’s dusky face grew livid with rage, and in 
his eyes there came a sudden fire, that seemed to 
dry their nnwliolesome moisture up. ‘ I do not lie, 
madam,’ said he, in a gratiim voice j ‘yet I am not 
so rude as to contradict a lady. You believe all 
you say, no doubt. John Milbanfc is incapable 
of an evil action, far less of a criminal one : so 
wise, so good, so temperate, that he may be called 
a model man, and especially the Best of Husbands ; 
and, on the other hand, this Dennis Blake may 
have been all you say— cheat, slanderer, coward j 
still the fact remains that it is from this very 
Dennis Blake, and for abject fear of him, tlmt yoirr 
husband has left his home. And if you ask me 
Why, it is for this simple reason, that Dennis Blake 
can bring him to the gallows.’ 

Maggie forced an incredulous laugh ; but her 
heart seemed suddenly to wither within her, and 
the light of life itself to flicker in its socket, as 
though in act to leave her ; for she believed him. 
Her faith in John was as firm as ever ; he could 
never have been guilty of any crime, save that of 
which this wretch’s presence proved him innocent. 
But though John might he infallible, the law 
Was not ; and somehow — she had not the laintest 
notion how-r-he might have innocently forfeited 
his life to it, become the victim of some conspiracy, 
vvhioh had pointed him out to purblind Justice. 
That he stood in dread of some, great danger or 
catastrophe,' she already knew, and. doubtless this 
was it. What should she do ? To defy him, to nd 
herself, at all hazards, of this man’s polluting pres- 
ence, was her first impulse ; hut the very eMe of, 
such a course made her mistrustful of it, It Blake 
had really any grave accusation to make against her, 
husband, the absence of the accused could not Tail 
to give it weight., : The next day, or hour, might, 
bring him home, or, at all events^ bring tidings of 
Ills whereabonts, which might enable her to oom- 
mimioate with liini and put him on his guard. 
Moved by these reflections, Maggie' swallowed her 


pride and anger, though they went nigli to choke 
her, and resolved to temporise. 

‘ You smile, madam,’ continued Blake, ‘at the 
notion of this model husband of yours having_put 
his neck in danger, yet I possess, the proof of it in 
his own handwriting; so much I will tell you; 
more, I have no wish to tell, imle.ss I am eompelled 
to do so. I would not have intruded upon you to- 
day, if he himself hod not driven me to it. It was 
only by a happy accident that I chanced to be .still 
at Hilton, and thereby came to know that he had 
cut and run. But I must be certified that be has 
not done so for good and all. 'riie case stands thus, 
madam ; I heai’, on all sides, that John Milhankhas 
taken himself ofl', not oven his wife knows wliither. 
The papers are full of it ; the police are busy with 
it ; I cannot he blind and deaf to what is passing 
under my own eyes and ears. Thus, notwithstand- 
ing that I promised your husband to keep quiet, 
for the present, yet I am obliged to bestir myself. 
If lie really is not liere, I must put the screw on 
yon/’ 

Maggie heard but little of these excuses: she had 
only a general impression of menace— of ruin 
lield in suspense over her for some motive which, 
whatever it might he, had nothing to do with 
mercy; the words that kept ringing in her eats were 
these : ‘ I po.s.ses3 the proof ol it in his own hand- 
writing ;’ the proof, that was, of her husband’s cul- 
pability in the eye of the law. That Blake did possess 
it, she had no doubt. His presence there was too 
audacious to be explained by anything short of the 
fact. If the life and honour of her husband were not 
in this man’s hand, he at least imagined that they 
were so. An idea flashed upon her, which foj, the 
moment lit up her soul with hope. If this com- 
promising document had been written within the 
fast forty hours, all might yet be well, if only time 
were given. Doubtless it was when about to write 
it, driven by some inexorable power, the nature of 
which she could not guess, that her husband had 
eome up to her room that night to ask lor the , 
terminable ink. In this case, whatever he had 
written would be null and void in a few days. 

‘You do not appear to be favoxiriiig me with 
your attention, madam,’ continued Blake sternly. 
‘Yet, with a word— a single word— I could rivet it, 
if I chose. What I was about to remark was, that 
there was no time to lose in obtaining seevuity for 
what is due to me; ^sinee at _ i>resent I have 
received nothing — nothing, that is, beyond a few 
pounds to pay a tailor’s bill— e.xcept very handsome 

promises.’ A A 

‘ If wliat yon' say is true, or any of it,’ observed ■ 
Ma«gio calmly, ‘how comes it you have not 
received your dues 1 How does it happen that ypii 
have gone so long without them, and that only 
when iny husband leaves his home, you come hither 
to put the screw oiij as you call it, upon an unpro^ : 
tectod woman? You would never have dared to 
come, if he had heun here ! ’ 

‘ I should not have come, madam— not because 1 
was afraid of him ; the fear is quite on the other 
side, I do assure you— hut simply because, in that 
case,' there would have been no. occasion; for my . 
coming. The little arrangement between him and; 
me dates only from the other night, nor had I the 
slightest reason to doubt Mr Milbank’s intention pi 
fulfilling it, until I heard that he had fled from his 
home. The creditor is naturally suspicious when 
he heara that his debtor has levanted ; and I have 
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but mine/ replied Maggie coldly. ‘ I will, how- 
ever, tell yon this much of its contents: though 
he gives neither address, nor explanation of his 
absence/ he promises to return home within the 
weeV 

‘ The week ! ’ echoed Blake, glancing at her 
with quick suspicion. ‘ Why the >veek ? ’ 

‘ I know nothing of that, for he gives his reasons 
for nothing. “ 1: shall return on the 14th,’' ha 
says ; that is all he writes about his movements,’ 

‘I don’t understand it,/ mused Blake thought- 
fully. ‘ But then, unless he was really mad— -which 
we both know he is not— I don’t understand Ms 
going away at all. He knows he cannot esoa 2 )e 
me ; that death itself would only transfer my 
hold on him from him to you. Yes, you would 
have to pay, madam, handsomely, liberally, if you 
have the regard for him with which he credits 
you, and which I do not doubt. Still, you may 
have some plan between you, by which you 
imagine that Dennis Blake may be checkmated. 
You would he building on the sand,, it is true, hay, 
on the ice itself; and your iranishment would, be 
.swift and dire. That would not be to my advantage, 
I confess it/ added he sharply ; ‘ hut revenge is 
sweet, and I would have it ; such revenge as you 
cannot dream of, and whioh would make up for 
all. One does not fear to fall, you understand, jnst 
so far and. he held his hand a few feet; frota;, the 
floor— when one drags down One’s enemy front 
his pride of place in the very skies/ 

‘I do not doubt your malioe,, sir.’ 

‘You are right there, madam/ cried he, with 
sudden ferocity, ‘Not need you doubt my power 
to indulge it. However, a , few days more or less 
will not alter matters : you may be lying to me— 
I daresay you are— hut I -will wait the week.’ 

‘ And then I’ 

‘ Then I shall come again with the confess 

I mean with the proofs I spoke of, in yottr husband’s 
handwriting, and in his absence make my terms 
with j/OK. They will be such as, if I were to state 
them now, might well astound you ; and yet, you 
will then acknowledge that they might be harder. 
Do not trouble yourself, however, with thinking 
what that secret is, the hush-money for which is so 
secure ; for when yon leam it, take niy word for 
it, that the dearest wish of your heart Avill he, that 
it could he unlearnt. And above all things ’—here 
he stretched out a menacing linger— ‘do not hope 
that by any plot or plan you can escape me ; my 
eye will he on you from this hour, vigilant as that 
of the miser upon his store ; and if you, did escape, 
it would only be as the : flight _ of the tethered 
bird, who, with tlae first heat of his wing, perceives 
the string that binds him. You will see me this 
day week, madam, and at the same time.’ 

‘Not the same time/ exclaimed Maggie firmly. 

‘ If your business is such as you describe it to be, 
the morning is surely no, time for its discussion.. 
We must be alone, and" not liable to interruption. 
Let it be evening.’ 

He looked at .her with searching eyes, as he 
replied : ‘ Is" this, to gain time, mistress ? . or; is it: 
that you. do not wish your neighhours to. suppose 
that : Dennis: Blake 33 03i your list of morning 
callers ? Well, perhaps you, are right,,: ,. If .we come, 
to termsT-and .tliere is no help for that, I promise 
you-T-it will be. better that no connection . between 
, me and Eosebank shall have been suspected ; and 
a few hours niore:or le.sB cannot affect . my position, 


here to know for certain from yourlipjs how 


come here to know lor cerimn irom yoiu- i.ps now 
matters stand. If your husband has really taken, 
himself off, there is no need for concbalment 
between you and me as to the. why and wherefore ; 
you must then indeed know all, or you might fail 
to perceive the necessity of being my hanker ;. but 
if, on the other hand, he : is coming back again, 
I warn you that I had better not let the cat out of 
the bag, for it is a cat he would be very tmwilling 
for you to see.’ 

‘I have; no wish to pry into ray husband’s 
secrets,’ observed Maggie, steadily, ‘and least of all 
to hear them from the Hps of such a mnu as you,’ 

‘ That is very dutiful, madam, and very wise — 
wiser, perhaps, than you have any idea of. (The 
compliment to -myself, I pass over, as being beside 
the question.) Yes— to be convinced, against one’s 
will, of the infamy of the best of husbiiuds— nay, 
if you flare up at that, you are certainly right to 
shun the truth— of course it is better to keep your 
eyes sliut, and hope the best, But still I have iny 
bWn mterest to look to, iind that may compel me to 
open them.’ 

‘To keep her eyes shut, and hope the best!’ 
That taunt of this heartless wretch exactly described 
the condition of mind at which Maggie had arrived. 
He? Only safety from despair seemed to lie in 
ignorance. She might indeed, perhaps,, have dared 
to learn the worst, but for the remembrance of the 
packet that lay in her bosom. ‘ When I am dead, 
or when you have lost yoirr faith in me, seek to 
know all, but not till then/ it said. Aiid she 
would u'ait till then. 

‘I do not understand what it is you want of me/ 
said she, after a long pause. 

‘I want nothing— for tha present~e.vcepfc a 
little information. You told mo a while aM that 
you did not know whither your husband had gone, 
How, with the new lights that may have broken 
upon you in the meantime, just reconsider that 
answer. I have no doubt you .pve it to the 
inspector, to your father, to Mr Linch, and 
.the rest of them ; but still, it may not have 
been gmte correct, for all that. The rumour— pro- 
pagated by yourself, as it, in all probability, has 
teen— that John Milbank has gone mad is, I know, 
untrue ; on Tuesday night last, I can a:iswerfor it, 
he was quite well in health, and in full possession 
of : his faculties. It would he very well for him if 
he :did go . mad, perhaps, but that would not suit 
my book. Now, since you have stooped to one 
Ettle deception, you mav possibly have ventured 
upon another. He may nave told you everything, 
for, allT: know, : and the whole aftiiir may be a 
plantto escape his liabilities. You must, therefore, 
:exer3SB more repeating a question you 
have already answered in the negative.’ 

• : , ‘.'I do not know where my husband is, Mr. Blake,’ 

. sald'Maggie firmly; ‘ nor why. he has left me. On 
the other hand, you are right in supposing that 
I have practised some deception. ' My husband is 
not jnad * it was to save my own wifely pride from 
humiliation, that, having no reason to give for his 
desertion of me, I feigned he was so ; Mr Milbank 
^ is as sane as I am,’ 

‘ And l38 has wiitten.-to jw since his absence ? ’ 
broke in the other cumdngijo * Ypu were reading 
a lettpr from him just betore I entered ; I should 
like to see that letter.’ Aud he cast, a greedy, eye 
to-u’ards the desk. 
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S This day week, theii, in the evening.’ With a 
I surly sideways nod^ pregnant with 3neiiace,hy way 
j of parting salutation, Maggie’s visitor withdraw, 

! gazing sternly at her to the last, and she at him. 

CHAMEK XX.Xt. — AN EVENING INTERVIEW. 

‘This day week, then,’ reflected Maggie, as she 
stood where Blake had left her, staring tlioiigiit- 
fully into the fire, ‘this man will be here again, 
with Jolm’.s confession I ’ That was the word he 
used, or had been about to use, and she did not 
blink it, It was necessary to look all tilings in 
the face that it was lawful lor her to look at. It 
was not lawful for her to open the packet she 
carried in her bosom, and learn the worst — that 
worst, which Blake had told her slie would so 
bitterly wish unlearnt ; for John was not dead, nor 
had she even yet lost faith in liini. That he had 
got into trouble, nay, that there was danger to his 
life, she did not doubt, and somehow or other this 
viliain had the power to bring destruction and 
fllianie upon him. But she did not believe him 
guilty, in a moral sense. If she had done so, nay, 
if: she had had any doubt of liiiHj it would have 
been clearly her duty to put herself upon equal 
terms with her enemy, by gaining possession of all 
the facts, and tlien to fight him as best she could, 
As it was, she had small choice of weapons, but 
of such as they were, she had already made her 
choice. While she had been listening, or seeming 
to listen, to her visitor, nay, even while slie had 
been talking to him, she had been all the while 
selecting it, sharpening it, balancing it in her 
hand. : As to the temper of the blade, she could 
tell nothing for certain, till the moment had come 
to strike j nut she believed in it, and was resolved 
,to use it. That was something! Instead of brood- 
ing over her present calamities, or upon the 
coming peril, she had that blow to think of— the 
one desperate blow she was about to give, not 
iii self-defence, but in defence of one dearer than 
herself— and its effect. If the steel were true, and 
dki its duty, it might so' eripple her foe tliat he 
need he no longer feared; hut if it broke iu her 
grasp, and failed her, matter-s would even be worse 
than they were. The blow would recoil upon her- 
self— nay, more,: upon her husband— and bring 
upon them both immediate and utter ruin. It was 
a terrible risk, but she must take the risk, having 
no, option. What a little weapon it was, and, up 
to this hour, how she had despised it! If it 
should do her this good service, liow she would 

f ffee it, and bles.s and cherish the dear hand that 
ad placed it within her reach ! 

The idea of John’s returning home, and thereby 
releasing her from personal responsibility in. the 
affair, did not enter into, her mind. She felt that 
he would never , return ; that he dared not, do so, 
.because of this vile wretch and what he knew; 
that there could he none to help her ; and her 
, instinct told her truthh > : C 
: : Hour after hour, day after day, passed by, and 
yet There came no tidings of , John MilbaUk. Just 
as in the case of his ; brother Eiehard, he had, dis- 
appeared, leaving no trace behind him, ope 
had seen him in the street, in the liighway,; hpr :at 
the railway station, : (They might weE have : done 
So, however, thought Maggie, bitterly, and yet not 
lecocnised him.) The newspahiirs indulgea them- 


lecognised him.) The newspapers indulged, them- 
selves in the wildest eonjectures:;: the police were 
utterly at fault. Mr Inspector Brain (wr that was 


the name of the officer Who had ‘chaige’ of the 
now -famous ‘Eosebank case ’) was often at tiio 
house, closeted with Maggie alone, or in consulta- 
tion there with her father and Mr Linch. But 
nothing came of all this stir. The traces of John’s 
departure seemed to have melted away us utterly 
as the snow on which his last footsteps had been 
imprinted. 

And so the day came round at last wliioh was 
to bring Dennis Blake and Ids dread news, 
Magqjia had no hope that he might fail to keep 
tryst from any cause : that ho might have gone away, 
or that he might be ill, or that he might liave 
repented through any sense of insecurity or loss of 
power over her. She painted to herself none of 
these chances in her favour, which we are all so apt 
to paint, when a great misfortune threatens us ; she 
clung to no straws, but looked at her peril, not 
in the face, indeed, for it hiad no face — it was only 
a terrible something over which a cloth hung 
loosely, suggesting tlie sharp stiff outlines of Death ; 
but she looked at t/iaf with steady eyes, Iiopiug 
and praying, that when Blake’s cruel hand should 
twitch it away, and shew the features, she should 
be calm and steady still Maggie knew that it 
would have been idle to attempt to conceal 
that this man had already called at Eosebank, and 
she bad made up some story of an old debt of 
Eichavd’s to Kim, which he wished his brother to 
settle, to account for the fact. It bad, fortunately, 
seemed to those who knew him, not inconsistent 
with Blake’s character, that he should have taken 
this audacious stop on hearing that John had left: 
his home ; the extortion of money under falsa 

E retenoes being a line of business veiy likely for 
iin to take up, should any opening in that way 
seem to. offer itself. But both Mr Linch and her j 
father had expressed such indignation at the occur- 
rence, that it had actually added a weight to the 
burden of her cares. What if they should meet, 
and tax him with his villainy, and put him so 1 
beside himself with their reproaches, tliat he 
should tell tAew. the secret of his power over her 
hushand ! On this very day, her father had re- 
mained with her later than usual, _and she was 
on thorns, lest, while he was still in the iiouse, 
Blake should present himseif at the door, 'and there 
should be a scene, such as she dared not picture to. 
herself, since one of its effects might he to blunt 
that weapon udiich was the only hope .she had, or 
even maKe it useless. In the conflict that svas 
about to ensue between her and Blake, it was 
above all things essential to her yilan that they 
should be. alone. At half-past eightj however, on : 
that Ipng-looked-fot evening, the engraver left her, 
and at nine came Dennis Blake,* and was at onee, 
by her directions, admitted into the parlour. The 
fire was burning brightly, there were candles .as 
WeH as - a lamp upon the table, and the room, with. : 
its cIo.se-drawn curtains, looked very snug, and: : 
home-like. Such was the impression, at all events, 
That it seemed to have upon the new-comer, for he 
looked; around him with great coniplaeeney, so 
much so, indeed, that a casual pbseryer wotild have 
iooncluded that all these evideuces of: . comfort 
: Were signs of his ovvn prosperity, and that the 
place belonged to himself, 

■ . ‘ WeE, madam, so there is no news of tliishus- 
:hani oTyours'l’ said Blake,.decli'nin_g the seat' to 
which Maggie motioned him, and taking Ms stand- 
point upon the rug, with, his buck to the Ih’s, as 
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though he were the proprietor of the house. ‘ No you, madam, were mixed up in this part of the 
news at all, I suppose ] ^ business every /whit as much as at the hegirming^ — 

“ None at all.’ by holding it w terrorem over Richard’s head. “If 

‘Ah, I thought as niuoh,’ continued the other you don’t leave the country,” he said, ‘‘and the 
bluntly. ‘He has bolted for good and aU, to save business, and the young woman, for whom I have 
his neok.‘ jiiite os great a fancy as you have, I’ll put you 

‘I have heard you say that before,* observed in the dock for forgery.” He’d got Master Richard 
Maggie, looking quietly up at him, from some in a cleft stick, yon see, and there was nothing 
work in which she was making-pretence to be for him but to cave in ; and he did cave in. He 
engaged ; ‘ and I tell yon now, as I.told you then, wrote a letter, at his brother’s dictation, to say that 
you lie !’ he was about to leave Hilton for good and all; 

‘Indeed!’ cried he, with a harsh discordant and John gave him a hundred pounds to go with; 
laugh, ‘ I don’t remember that yon were quite so and he went.’ Here Blake’s tliin lips broke into 
sure, or so plump as that. However, it is very a derisive smile, and he repeated the words, ‘He 
e.xcuaable. That this model of morality should went,’ like one who rolls some choice morsel under 
have done anything wrong, is, of course, astonish- his tongue, 

ing to you; and that, having done it this Best of ‘ la this all yon have to tell me 2’ inquired 
Husbands should have run away, and left his wife Maggie q^nletly. 

to : bear the brunt of it, and pay the piper for it, ‘ A’c ; it is not,’ answered the other, with a sneer ; 
that seems still stranger, don’t it ? ’ ‘nor nearly all. Richard went, hut he didn’t go 

‘ It seems, and is, incredible,’ observed Maggie very far. Upon his way out of the country^ not 
coldly. half a mile from Rosebank, he stopped at my 

‘ Incredible, is it? Well, it may even seem that: lodgings, to settle accounts with me. I had prom- 
however, seeing is believing, they say, and before ised, you see, not to present the bill for a few 
We have had this talk oirt, I shall he compelled to months— -at which time he hoped to have been 
open your eyes. The story I have to tell you safe over the seas, and to snap Ids fingers at me ; 
begins ftom a long time back; but not to be and he was naturally irritated that I should have 
wearisome, let us strike down into it about two doubted his stainless honour in the matter, and 
years ago, when the incident took place to which made personal inquiries. He called, in fact, in a 
I mainly owe the honour of this interview. I bad humour ; hut I very soon put him. into a good 
aRndo to Richard Milhank’a disappearance.. Do one with the news, that his: brother had admitted 
you remember, on the morning afterwards, your the signature of the bill to be. Ids own, and had 
present husband’s overtaking me in the street, cashed it. Ho had no more power to prosecute 
when you and your father were with him, and him then, you see, than if the offence had never 
putting certain questions to me?’ been committed. Your husband must have got the 

‘ I do remember it’ Maggie’s tones were quiet at character of being a good man of business on very; 
all times, hut she spoke now with unusual gravity cheap terms, not to have foreseen this, and to have 
and distinctness, as though she weighed every word, let me keep the bilt; but he was soft-hearted, it 
‘Well, what he inquired of me was, whether I seems, about the possible consequences, especially as 
had seen Richard on the previous night—or, regarded you. You would not have relished giving 
rather, far into the morning. And I answered “No.” evidence in open court against your lover, and 
It was not the truth, yet it was not telling him a describing how he had made a cat’s-paw of you to 
lie, inasmuch as he knew that it was not the truth, rob his brother. Don’t you see V 
He knew that Richard had gone from, me to him ‘ I see what you mean,’ answered Maggie, scarcely 
between three and four, and yet that I was not the able to repress a shudder. 

last person who beheld him pe he left the town.’ ‘ Well, finding the law could not touch him, 
ITndeed I’ observed Maggie, with the air of one Richard cared little for the promise he had given, 
who is interested in spite of herself. ‘ How could or the letter he had left behind him, and from 
that be ?’ : that moment thought no more of leaving Hilton 

Yon should rather ask me, how could I know than I did; so we sat down together to a friendly 
that it was so,’ continued the other, ‘especially game at piquet, in the course of which I won that 
since, it: was your own handiwork that lay at the hundred pound cheque of him, about which there 
bottom of it. all. Do you remember imitating in was afterwards such a fuss; and that put his back 
jest, and to please the man for whom you would irp, and he said he would play no more, but would 
have done it in earnest, John Milbank’s signature?’ go home. Do. you understand me ? He said he 
: ‘No,? answered Maggie, keeping her eyes firmly would go home—that is, to this very house.’ : 
fixed on.thatnf her interlooutor; ‘I do not.’. She understood him w'ell enough, and would 

:. lYon did :: it, : madam, however, nevertheless : have told Mm so, hut that her tongue refused its 
I do not say,: with any bad intentions, but you did office. 

:iti':. The piece; of paper; on. which yon wrote that ‘It is surely quite intelligible,’ continued he, 
name was aui order for a thousand pounds; and misconstruing her: silence, ‘why Richard should 
: not: long.' afterwardsv4n the.i.course orbusiness.;--!! have come home. He had no longer cause to fear 
happened; to. fall: into. ..my ; hands.; A forged hill, his brother, and was greatly irritated with him for 
:in;;some::casea;:.is .worth. qmte.:,ae.niucll., as a good having frightened him unnecessarily. He had been 
.bill,: and so: it happened: with. 'this., one.* also drinking pretty freely, and was in the hnmonr 

.my .donhts : about, its genuineness,' 1,., went to the for a qnarreh He left my lodgings between four 
drawer myself— your present husband, and, greatly and five in the morning— I let him out with my 
: .to ;»fiyi;snrprise, he.eashed it.;: ; And.^ain-i^eo .eurl- own hands, and saw him go— and he took the. road 
ous are some mercantile transactions— the money to Rosebank.*' 

.. Joha..Milbank paid for that forged hilhwaa not lost . il have your word for that,* said Maggie, in bold 
toJrim. .He got his money’s worth out. of <.it;i-.and. contemptuous tones, 
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‘ Yea, yon have hut that at present, and I don’t 
hlarae you ibr not; being in a hurry to believe it,’ 
continued Blake coldly. ‘Nor was I in a hurry to 
believe your excellent husband when he came 
to me with that cook-and-bull story of his brother 
having gone away, from Hilton to try his fortune 
in America or the antipodes. In the first place, 
he could have had no money to go with unless 
John had replenished his purse for him:; in the 
next place, he would not have gone, if it had been 
replenished. Master Dick had his own attractions 
at Hilton besides yourself, as you have since dis- 
covered, and was generally disinclined to make his 
fortune any where, preferring to have it ready made 
at home by John. However, it was not for me to say 
so ; that one hundred pound hill might still have 
taken an ugly turn (though I had won it fairly 
enough), and it was high time to ; be washing my 
hands of Dick, for other reasons. I did not wish, 
either, to have it said of me that 1 had got that 
ohegue out of him — precious glad I remember I 
was to get it chaiiged~.-hetweeu three and four in 
the morning at nly own lodgings; so, when John, 
asked, had I seen: his brother that night, I 
answered "No." It was an Answer that he was 
very glad to get, though I saw he didn’t believe it ; 
and if I had known what a weight it took from his 
mind, I would never have uttered it. I might 
have had him under my heel at that moment — 
if 1 had only loiown aU — almost as safe as I have 
him now.’ Here he raised his foot, and beat it 
upon the rug, as though Ms enemy were actually 
and indeed beneath it, ‘Canyon guess at all, my 
pretty madam, what I am coining to presently]’ 
inquired he hoarsely. 

‘ I cannot,’ answered she firmly. 

‘ I daresay not ; I did not oven guess it myself 
at that time ; I knew John Milhank to be a stuck- 
,up sneak and hypocrite ; I hated him almost as I 
hate him now, even then, but I did not credit him 
with— MURDER.’ 

Maggie knew what was coming — had been pre- 
paredfor it from almost the very first— and had never 
for an instant lost the consciousness of a certain dii-e 
necessity for preserving her self-command, yet she 
shuddered from head to foot as she echoed that 
dreadful word with her parched tongue : ‘Murder?’ 

MEBAN AND THE GR APE-OUBE. 

MbrA-N, the ancient capital of the Tyrol, though 
it has long ceded its metropolitan honours to 
Innsbruck, remains the headquarters of the grape- 
cure, and is unrivalled for beauty of situation and 
charm of climate. :The route for ordinal^ trav- 
ellers ,td reach this delightful little town, is by 
the Rhinei («id Munich, over the Brenner Pass 
to Botzeiij whence it is about a couple of hoursi 
drive. i, : B,at thdse inora adventurous spirits who 
prefer to xbughiit a little,: and to study the .manners 
and customs,: Of :, the, (counti'y, amidst fins scenery: 
and fre.sh mbuntaih-air,^^’h go by the 

Bake of Gtonstahoe to Bregefiz, crossing the Arlberg 
and Finstermuns!, .and they will, he: rewarded by 
a journey which will live , long , m their niempries 
and which is::; suitably terminated .among .the 
'beauties of this Southetn 'Paradise. . ■ : 

Following this plan, we crossed the mountains 
towards the end of last September. Nothing 
eottld exceed the beauty of the . route.. The Arh 
berg w'as in all the glory of early autumn, or 


rather summer Imd scarcely departed from its 
lovely slopes, though snow lay lightly on its highest : 
peaks. The pines were heavy wdth their cones, 
fragrant in the sunshine ; rose-tree.s covered with 
haws, hanging branches of barberries and other 
wild-fruits, flashed scarlet through the woods ; and 
ferns and mosses, sprinkled with blue gentian, 
made beautiful the glades between the trees. The 
little river Inn, our constant companion, rushed, 
slid, and gurgled along or below our iiath, through- 
out our journey, and at night afforded an excellent ^ 
supper of trout, at the clean comfortable little 
inns where we rested on our way. W e generally 
found onrfielves en route at sunrise, when the exqui- 
site brightness, freshness, and purity of morning 
on the mountains, made it the pleasantest hour of 
the day. ’ 

After three days of this agreeable travelling, 
we reached the valley in which Heran lie.s. The 
approach is very striking. Rounding the shoulder 
of a mountain, yon coma suddenly on a scene of 
peace and of luxuriant beauty which might befit 
a vale of Arcadia. Mountains of six or sev'en 
thoimnd feet high inclose a wide valley, dotted 
with farmsteads and white cottages, all surrounded 
by a southern vegetation. Here groiy magnificent 
Spanish chestnut and fig trees, while a perfect 
network of vine.9 trained over trellises covers the 
hilla Along the edge of the road grow immense 
pumpkins, with their robust picturesque leaves, 
and yellow flowers gazing right in the sun’s eye ; 
while beyond, Ue fields of Indian corn — making up 
altogether a rich and luxuriant picture. , After ; 
a couple of miles of this scenery, wo entered 
Meran, a sunny cheerful town, lying on the, right , 
bank of the bright and brawling little river Passer,, 

From one end to the other , of the principal 
street of Meran, run, on each side, dark and heavy 
arcades, gloomy, indeed, but not unpleasant in a 
climate where the sun, for many months of the 
year, holds such luidisinited sway. Under these, 
all mercantile tranaaotions, including a brisk ■ 
traffic in grapes and figs, take place. Beyond, are . 
the pretty Anlogen of the town, owing much :. 
to nature, and a very little to art, and there 
stand the best hotels and pensions. Hem the 
Passer is crossed by several bridges, the gardens 
lying on each side ; and' along the bank is the 
broad Gisela Promenade, sheltered from, the auii 
by a fine avenue of trees, and affording a chawning 
walk iu winter. ■ 

The population of Meran numbers four thousand 
five hundred ; ■ this is greatly inoreased during the 
months of August, September, and October, by ■ 
strangers,, who coma for, the grape-oure, and to , 
rest a while in a climate so clry and: warm, aud yet 
so. much cooler thau Italy; during this season. 
The visitors are German, Russian, and Italian, 
with a few English and Americana ; and invalids, 
especially those suffering from chest-complaints, ; 
find ■ it an excellent winter residence. Nothing 
can exceed : the cheerMness of .the sunny apart- 
ments looking On the Gisela Promenade, or the 
pretty : pensions of ObermaiSj A village to the 
south oi’ Memn, and connected with it by the 
Anlogen ; hut standing, as , it . dD,es,:;abo,ye the 
town; it is rather more 'exposed, ; and the; , tempera- 
ture somewhat lower and more hraeing. Apart- 
ments and single rooms. are; hired::, by .the inonth 
during the spring and autumn, tod the prices vary,, 
according- to size and situation, from twelve to 
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Mliiant autuinn flowers, liUTig in a splendid reaches three or four pounds. This is often suffi- 
garknd over the communion-table. cient—dependent, of course, upon the nature of 

. The amusements of Meran are of a very uiiexcit- the disease, the progress it has made, &e. Many 
ing description ; and be 3 ’-ond walks in the beautiful people eat six pounds daily, although as many as 
environs, and excursions to some places of interest, eight is said to be unusual. Patients are not to be 
of; whioh there are several in the vicinity, there discouraged if they feel less well after three or four 
is little else in the way of entertainment. The days of grape-eating ; this is not Seldom the case ; 
Meranees are not ah enterprising people, and trust but this crisis being past, they speedily feel the 
ioonfidently to the beauty of their town and climate, benefit of the treatment. One. great advantage of 
and most implicitly to their/.grapes, to allure , the the grape-cure is, that no special diet is enforoedi 
stranger. And there is a charm in this simplicity Pood in any way trjdng to the digestion is, of 
far: more delightful to many than the. usiral course, forbidden ; and other fruit isringeperal not 
stereotyped amusements of a Avatering^place, The recommended; hut after eating from four to six 
hand plays every mornin" in the gardens; and pounds of grapes daily, one does not feeh any 
here the visitors walk eating grapes, or sit under particvrlar inclination for further : indulgence jn 
trees eatbg grapes, or read or sketch with a bosket Pomona’s bounties. Grapes, containing: a large 
of grapes beside them, or ramble about in family quantity of nourishment, have a very satisfying 
groups— all, and alway.s, eating grapes. ; In the effect on the appetite generally, aird less of other 
afternoon, the greater part of the commiinity dis- food is required ; and in cases wliere the cure is 
perse in carriages, on hor.se or donkey back, or in taking good effect, the patient gains in weight, and, 
eluims ti portewr, to see some famous viewer old after a while, in strength also. As there era some 
Sefttes (always _ finishing by a rSgale of coffee), diseases of the respiratory organs for which the 
on some fair hillside or ruin-crowned niquntain. grape-cure is rather injurious than otherwise, it is 
Now and then, a concert will be given, or a lectiu'e necessary to consult a physician before undertaking 
on a popular subject, at one of. the principal it. The cure occupies from four to si.x weeks, 
hotels ; but out-of-door pleasures are. decidedly in and during September and October, the grapes are: 
the a.sceudant at Meran, and with good rea.son, at their best. Early ones are to be obtained in 
There are two lending libraries, said to be Well August, and late ones in November, but they are 
furnished with books in different languages ; but neither so good nor so efficacious : the country, too, 
having brought our own aupplj', we cannot speak is in its greatest beauty during the height of the 
of these from experience. grape-season. Not but what April is a charming 

, But the great object of interest here, the absorb- month at Meran, when the abundant almond and 
ing occupation of life is — eating gi'apes. The first apricot trees are a mass of blossom ; and when: 
thing one does ou arriving at Meran is to buy the traveller returning home after a winter passed 
a basket ; and the visitor is to be seen at seven next in Italy, is tempted to linger awhile in the pretty 
momingj : gay and. exultant, buying grapes, to fill little town, before proceeding nbrtliwardi : 
his purchase " of the evening before, wondering The people of Meran are a simple folk, prosper- 
much at their cheapness; yet discovering after ous and contented, and, as a general; rule, exoeed- 
a very . few days’ experience,, thivt he paid rather ingly honest. They have little idea of anything 
higMy.iu giving at once the price demanded. For beyond their valleys, btit are nevertheless curious 
grapes: of ; the richest bloom, ^ a most delicious enough about 8tranger.s and th&' 'WS-' On one 
flavour : ate to .:.be: seen ’ all arovmd ; ; they hang of our excursions into the couhtrj'; we sat down 
in purple :bunchea over mil the hills, in every on the roadside to rest apd watch the ; sunset ; 
garden, round every cottage porch; carts and the people Were returning froip': the fields, and 
ba8kets, .firll,:0f .them,, iaro; brought into, the town smiled and stared undriguisedly at us as they 
every morning,^ and they lie heaped on stalls passed ;; one woman. :let her companions go on, and 
ip glorious profusion at the. comers of .the, streets, came and sat ddwii beside ; us. ■ .Then began a 
Everybody who comes; I ntakes ;the. grape-cure/ to string of quiet,: civilly worded, ;:but‘:most pertina- 
the.extent of eating more;;grapes:;,than ne ever did cious questions, about our home,; the distance we 
.hefore in; his, life,; unless he prefersjfigs, winch are ,hed!come;;why we had eome, ofthe differentmem- 
.fdmost : as plentiful and excellent . But I propose hers of our family ,_ but especially about our dress. 

; now; to speak of those invalids suffering from hron- She gam her opinion freely as to the beauty and 
ohial affections, or incipient consumption, or other expediency of trimmings, sleeveiinks, ; &o. and 
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examined and asked t]]e price of every article we 
wore. This catechism liegan. to last a little too long, 
and, rather to her disappointment, wc got up at 
length, wished her good-evening, and, walked away 
before she had nearly finished all _ she had got to 
say. Their honesty, as heforesaid, is certainly 
indisputable; biit there are spots upon the sun; 
and on one occasion, on returning from a drive, 
we missed an umbrella, but not till the following 
day, when the .servants of the hotel said it had 
been put into the carriage, hut had not been seen 
since. We sent to the coachman who drove us, 
and he returned answer that no uinhrella had 
been left in his oniTiage. As it could not he 
found, we thought that, to avoid any mistake, it 
would he well to send for the man and question 
him ourselves. He came, protesting that it was 
neither left in his carriage, nor was it anywliere 
in his possession. Upon this, we merely remarked, 
ill mournful accents, that it was a pity it could not 
be found, as we had intended giving a good Trink- 
geld to whoever restored it.; A look of light 
passed, oyer his : stolid face; he briskly left the 
roonij.and in five minutes more a knock came to 
our door.: ‘ Come in;’ and the door opening, the 
point of the umbrella was protruded inside, the 
man following, not shamefaced, but rather elate. 
No one could hel]) laughing; and the Trinkgeld 
was gladly paid for the ransom of our useful travel- 
ling .companion, given up for lost. The maid of 
the hotel said the man’s behaviour was ‘ eiii iichtev 
Skandal,’ and that he ought, in decency, to have 
deferred bringing it for an hour or so finding 
it!: ' . 

We spent a month at Mevan, during which 
time we had, I believe, one day of rain, and two 
or three cloudy ones; hut all my recollections of 
it are associated with light and warmth, autumn 
colours of extraordinary brilliancy, and the sound 
of waters racing oyer the stones in the sunshine. 


' D E N N Y'S INTENTION S. 

lii FOUB CTIAPTBES. — CHAriEB IV. 

The exuberant spirits in which Mr Blake had 
retired to rest didn’t accompany him through the 
watches of the night. ' He rose with a great load of 
care upon his inind, for the future looked amazingly 
blank and dreary. He had lost his place at Hutton’s, 
and he didn’t know what to turn to. It was all 
very well to have some fim out of Denny. But 
he couldn’t keep it up. He would see him to-day, 
and tell him that he had found out his fine inten- 
tions were all nonsense, and that for the future he 
should shape his .course without any reference to 
Denny’aparamoimfc interest in hi,5 well-being. 

Wheii ho talked the matter over with his: sister 
at breakfast, she advised hini to tfy_ and . make it 
up with’ Hutton, and go on for a while; on the .old 
terms. But this Charlie wouldn’t; hear _ of.; . ‘ It 
would be the same thing in. the end,’:he said, ^ and,; 
as I shall have to make a fresh start, Ikl, bette^^ 
make it at once.’ He went off, therefore, to 
Silverhridge; with the intention of going to Hutton’s 
office, drawing his pay, and taking away his old 
office-coot. 

As he reached the corner of the High Street 
where the office stood, he saw Denny’s pony-ohair 
;standing by the kerb, a small hoy holding the 
potty’s head. It was the samerpony that he had . 


seen fifteen years ago and nioro, just at the aame 
place ; very gray now about the muzzle, and more 
obstinate and cantankerous than ever. Carlo the 
spaniel had been dead some year.'*, and Denny had 
never replaced him. 

The sight of the pony and chair standing there 
at the corner brought vividly to his miiid the 
incident in his school-hoy life that had first put 
into his head this stupid delusion about Denny’s 
intentions, He couldn’t help feeling that un- 
wittingly he had permitted it to exert a baneful 
influence on his life. Well, he had got rid of it 
at last, and must make a fresh start. 

The eliimes struck up tlieir prelude to the honr, 
telling out their little parable with sweet leitera- I 
tion. Was it something in the air tliat was soft 
and drowsy, and infected everything with a kind 
of indistinctness, that the chimes of Silverbridge 
should tinkle so slowly and lazily? They hung 
fire sometimes in tlie middle of the strain, as if the 
bells had dozed off, and the hammer were too 
sleepy to strike. Charlie yawned, and rubbed his 
eyes involuntarily. Had ha been asleep for fifteen 
ye.ara ; and his life, was it all a dream ? There 
stood the pony-chair, and there ^was the familiar 
door, and, as ho pulled the bell, it sprang open iu 
the same soft mysterious way that had awed him 
as ahoy. Perhaps he would find Denny inside ; 
that would save him a little trouble. 

‘ The governor wishes to speak to you at once,’ 
said Marrables, with a kind of icy joy, pointing with 
the bntt of his pen to the inner office. 

‘How are you, Charlie ?’ said Hutton warmly, 
rising and shaking him by the hand. ‘ None the 
worse for yonr shaking, eh 1 You mustn’t think 
anything of whnt I said last night. I was put out 
at something, and let off steam on you. Letthings 
go on as before,’ 

‘No, Mr Hutton,’ said Charlie, shaking his 
head ; ‘you only told me the truth last night, and 
opened my eyes. I'm not going to be a pensioner 

on you any longer ; and as for Denny ’ 

, ‘ Why, Denny ’s . been hero this morning, and 
made a will in your favour, spoke of you in the 
highest terms, and desired mo to inform you of it 
at once, and let you have a copy of the will, if you 
wished it I told him I thotight he’d made a very . 
wise choice, for he ’s no relations of his own, and 
he hated his wife, who’s been dead twenty yearsj 
like poison, and all her relations.’ 

‘Ah, I know all about that, Mr Hutton, and : 
I ’ll tell you how it happened.’ 

But at that moment Mr Mnnubles put his bend 
into the office, and cried out ; ‘0 sir, have you 
heard about Mr Denny ? ’ 

When Denny left Mr Hutton’s office, he walked : 
np tliQ . High Street with his hands behind hiS: 
back, musing and muttering to himself. ‘Make 
the boy my heir, oh I a pretty thing indeed ; leave 
my money, that it’s taken me: all my life to. get . 
together, to a gay young spark like tliat ! Ah ! he 'd 
just go on the same as any other of your country 
: geiits, dining late, and giving parties, and drinking 
wine. No thought then of old Denny, and.how:he 
got Me money. Now, I want the place to he kept 
so as everybody will say : Ah ! this is just how 
Denny would have gone on. I’d like the chap to 
he a bit harder tlian me • too; so as . people;: in.ight ^ 
say : Ah, we’d as lieve have old Denny back again, 
than go on with this here chap. Now, Joe Swiok- 
stock, my poor wife’s brother, never gave away a 
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peniiy in Mb life, nor spent one unless he could 
Bee Ms way to get tuppence back ; be ’s the chap 
^ to keep the property together. Yes, Joe shall have 
it ; hut I inuat keep Charlie and Hutton in the 
: dark. It will he a good thing too for Blake. He ’ll 
Amarry Fanny Hutton on the strength of his expec- 
tations, and then Hutton will have to keep ’em, 
and Charlie will he no expense to me to keep out 
of mischief. Oh, Denny ’s the chan to docl^ ’em,’ 
he finished TOth a oliucHe, ‘Now I ’ll go to Button 
^ and Sprid to see about the codicil.’ , 

The office of Britton and Sprid was a good way 
up the High Street, and the entrance was reached 
by a short flight of wooden steps, leading to what 
had been originally the first-floor window of the 
house, whicb had been converted into the office 
entrance. Denny mounted it pretty hriskljf. 
Neither- Button nor Sprid,. however, was in 
attendahoe, Denny wasn’t going to trust his busi- 
ness to any understrappers ; and finding that it 
might he some time before either of the partners 
returned, he determined to go and transact a little 
' business at the mills, and then come back again. 

Hardly had he closed the office-door, when the 
clerks inside heard a great clatter on the stairs and 
the noise of a heavy fall. They ran out, and found 
that Denny was lying on his hack, half on the 
stairsj and half on the atone slab at the bottom. 
They went clown and picked liim up hut he only 
moved once, and w’lnspered something that the 
man who supported his head thought was ‘codicil.’ 

Charlie Blake Imcl walked into Hutton’s office a 
pauper, he left it a wealthy man j with a life- 
interest in the Manor farm, and thirty thousand 
pounds invested in the Silverbridge bank, besides 
stocks and shares, and odd investments scattered 
here and there. He didn’t know for a long time 
how much he really was worth ; for vouchers and 
securities kept cropping up in all kinds of un- 
suspected places.. Ofiarlie gave old Denny a hand- 
some funeral, and put -up a fine marble monument 
to him in the pari.sh church. He never knew how 
very near a thing it was, his gain of this inheritance. 
Hutton, knowing Denny as he did, when he heard 
of his visit to Button and Company, divined what 
his Mai purpose was ; and not till he found that 
Denny had transacted no business at their office 
that morning, did ho feel quite sure of Charlie’s 
good-fortune, 

, After some negotiation with the Ecclesiastical 
1 Gommissione-rs, Charlie succeeded in buying the 
reversion of the Manor farm, and built a new 
house on a, pleasant slope overlooking the river 
and a stretch of wooded ■vallej'’. Long before the 
house was ^finished; however, the beils of Silver- 
bridge celebrated in joyous peals the double 
weddmg'of the Blakes and the Huttons. Charlie 
gave his sister a handsome portion on her marriage 
, with Tom iBlake; and Hutton settled a nice little 
sum :on Ms daughter Fanny. 

Boh tire' pony was, tnnred out to grass in the 
home paddock; forthe rest of his life • and the pony- 
chair was kept in the coach-house as a memorial 
of Denny, and is often used to this day by the 
young Blakes, when they play at coach-and-horses 
in the stahle-yard, ' ’ 

Now that Charles is rich, everybody speaks well 


who takes him down when he gets too iihpoTtant, . 
and persists in reminding him that he is, after all, 
only a Buceossful humbug— -whereat: Fanny Blake 
is vastly indignant, 

THE DIFE OF FLOWERS. 

Nulla plants sine animd (So plant without a 
soul), Aristotle is said to have observed, , The 
proposition can certainly not he maintained on 
scientific grounds ; and even the great German 
poet, who glorifies the flowers as ‘ decked with 
the hues of a splendour divine,’ is obliged at last 
to address to them the invocation : 

Weep, kindly children of the Spring, 

To you has Heaven a soul denied. 

Yet, for the imagination and the feelings, there is a , 
sense in which the saying is true. We are in the 
habit of imputing to flowers a sort of personality, 
in a much higher degree than to other inanimate 
things. It is not only that the love we, bear them 
for. their beauty, their frailty, and tenderness, lifts-: 
them above the category of things, to rank them 
in a liigher ; they have so much more to eay to 
the feelings, and say it so much more specially, 
than any other class of natural objects, that we get 
to speak of them in terms descriptive not merely 
of form, size, colour, bearing, &o, but in such as 
attribute to, them personal character, .human- qual- 
ities and passions. Each one seems to breathe a - 
sentiment and speak a language of its , own. We . 
need not go to the poets for proof and illustration : 
of our point; the language of common life wiU sup- 
ply us with both. It does not restrict itself to such 
epithets as tall, stately, slender, and the like, in 
referring to the flowers ; we hear of the flaunting 
foxglove, the lowly violet, the modest daisy, the 
deadly nightshade, the weeping willow. Some- 
times the name itself, without the addition of any 
adjective, bears witness to some single, distinct, and 
powerful impression of qualities in the plant, other 
than those which appeal to the senses. Day’s-eye, 
eyebright, nightshade, are all of this class. We 
know not how and when such names came into 
being ; but we all feel their fitness. They must have 
had some single inventor, we suppose, hut the uni- 
versal acceptation of them is a proof of the same- 
ness and universality of the . impression made by 
each individual flower upon the, common heart 
and imagination. Nay, sometimes even Science 
itself yields to the fascination, and in reconstruct- 
ing floral nomenclature for its own purposes, 
instead of conferring upon a plant a name founded 
upon some charaoteristio peculiarity {differentia, as 
the logicians, say),, which shall serve as a hasis for - 
classification into order, genus, species, it does 
hut translate the old poetical name, or : embody ■ 
the conception it conveys under a new , image.; J 
Thus the magniftoent plant with the lurid hlossoms; 
and the black, luScions, poisonous; berries; which ; 
presented itself to the imagination of our fore- 
fathers as some baleful shadow of night,; beneath 
which ‘ allilife expires, 'heoomes in scientific termin- 
ohgj dtropa Belladonna, vrhidh we shall venture 
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to: translate as ‘ Fate-franght, beautiful DiunsuL’ 
Suience recognises tlie truth of the idea expressed 
by the old name, but does justice to the incompar- 
able beauty of this the largest of the English her- 
baceous plants (not excepting the burdock), in size 
and aspect the real queen of the woods. Atro^ga 
BMaimvm i It suggests some Florentine coun- 
tess of the middle ages with dark, allvrring eyes, 
who ‘wooed birt to destroy,’ subtle, poisonous 
perfumes exhaling from lier luxuriant Imir ! 

But to descend from the realms of fancy to those 
of fact, there really are many phenomena con- 
iieoted with the life of plants closely resembling 
those of animal, not to say of conscious existence. 
The pimpernel, prescient of the coming shower, 
closes its petals an hour or two before it descends ; 
the sensitive plant shrinks from a foreign touch, 
and huddles its pairs of leaflets together, as if 
cowering under the presence of a foe ; the water- 
lilies, at the approach of evening, draw down their 
white or yellow heads beneath the surface, and so 
await the return of day. Such phenomena are 
usually referred to automatic movement. But call 
them what we will, they are the first faint sug- 
gestions, the dim prophecies of that fully devel- 
oped, glorious consciousness, of which the complex 
and, magnificent phenomena of intellect and will 
are part and parcel. The plant-life is hut the life 
' of man in its elementary and undeveloped state. 

We might go a little farther, without losing 
hold of ftie ground of safe speculation. The 
flowers are planted by the roots fast clown in the 
earth ; yet, through the stillest clay and marl, wind- 
ing, roiuitl rocks, displacing stones, they struggle 
upwards to the light of day. By a similar neces- 
sity, .man, too, climbs upwards towards the ideal. 
The soul is uncontented wilh what is low and 
dark, and, like the plant, struggles towards the 
heaven of truth, and the light of God’s presence. 

Once more, how nearly the plant-life reserables 
our own in its periods, its seasons, its epochs 1 
Like ns, they have their period of childhood, in 
which they put forth bucls only j iu youth, they 
attain to fuller beauty and .strength; in the ripe 
autumn of their days, they bring their fruit to 
perfection; and then fade away. As their vital 
energies; between the beginning and end of their 
livgs, flrst grow) and: then decline, so each indi- 
vidual day :Wituesses a corresponding waxing and 
waning. With sunrise, they awaken, bloom airily 
throughout the day; and, like us, shut their eyes 
wearily together, when the night is come. 

At the approach of Night all Nature puts on 
an attitude of expectation. A deep silence settles 
down on lands, and woods, and Waters. Hushed 
are all the living creatures that with song, or hum, 
and thousandfold other voices of restlessness, or 
passion, Or: pain, made vocal the. hours of day. 
feey all slumber : : in the. high Igfass, oh lofty 
. bnughsyLor : wlietSd they have " built •,= their: 
' houses, .. nests, ; of btlior' habitations. _ .Over . the 
whole plant-Mngdom, too, haS' the Night poured 
out the cup of her clrowsy enchantments. Vanished 
are all the flowers which in the sunlight beamed 
:. i upon us:like;mew!y, laughing, joyous human faces., 
• Here and there, a single one lingers halt-open, in 
1 the deepening shades. But most of them have 
folded their petals close together, and returned to 
the hud-like form of their infancy ; just as human 
>: fades in sleep put off the . marks .ot, thought, and. 


care, and. guilt, , and wear once more childhood's 
look of innocence and calm. 

This phenomenon is called the simp of giants, 
■which, supposing that they really sleep, have eei'- 
tainly different mannm of sleeping. To speak 
familiarly, some go to sleep wth their eye.s open, 
othm with their eyes shut. They do not oli fold 
their petals close together, in the manner we have 
described ; but all exhibit sleep-phenomena of some 
kind. Of those which do thus close and assume the 
hnd-foriu, the various species of the Composite 
family are the most numerous, and, by reason of 
their bright yellow and white, or wholly yellow 
flowers, the most conspicuous. : Members of thi.s 
family are the Dandelion, Daisy, Hawkbit, Hawk- 
weed, and Cat’s Ear. Our readers may soon see for 
themselves (if they have not noticed already) how 
the ligulate floret's of the rav, at the approach of 
night, close up over the tubular florhte of the disk, 
like some fond mother bending over a child, aial 
lulling it to sleep. 

But monopetiiious flowers— -those . whose oorolla 
is formed of a single piece— cannot do this. They ^ 
keep their corolla open by night, as by day ; but 
they do not wholly resist the soothing sleep-sug- 
gestions of the darkness, nevertheless, Bee how the 
foxglove and the stately mullein droop their proud 
heads, like a man thoroughly tired by a long day’s 
toil or travel ; and how the Euphorbias, or the 
masses of tiny-flowered wood-galinm, bend their 
blossoms towards each other, like a group of 
children crouching together for mutual warmth 
and comfort during nocturnal cold and rain J So, 
too, like children seeking protection beneath their 
mother’s apron, the tender blossoms of the toueli- 
me-iiot balsam at night-fall cover and hide 
beneath their own leaves. The phenomena of 
plant-life, then, during the night are diverse ; but 
all remind ns of something human, and, genemUy, 
of something conneotad with sleep. 

But, again, this so-called sleep of plants extends 
to all their parte; to the foliage-leaves, for instance. 
In general, they press more closely to the stem; 
some fold up like the flower ; others hang more 
loosely on to the stem, and lie one over another, 
just as our limbs are prone to dispose themselves 
when the tension of the muscles is relaxed in 
slumber. In this manner, the feether-like leaflets, 
of the Mimosas, Acacias, Cassias, and of all similar 
Papilionaceous plants, arrange themselves by night ; 
while the leaves of the trefoil, and still more of 
the wood-sorVel, cling . together by the edges, and 
remain thus till daylight. 

Besides , these day-flowers, there &xe Wiglit- 
/oteers, chiefly tropical. These are generally very 
shorfr-lived. Tliey will bloom, and load the air 
■with perfume a summer's night through, and then 
drop off. Of night-flowers, the most maghifloent 
and . striking is- the Oorus grandifora, or Night- • 
blowing : .Cerus.. At about midnight,, its; ; broad 
white blossoms, six or eight inches in diameter, 
burst forth so suddenly that you .can almost see 
them unfold. At the same inatant, the conserva- 
tory is iiHed with; a delicious odour, which we 
have heard compared to vanilla. _ 

: We cannot end more satisfactorily this little essay 
: upon flowers than with Heinrich Heine’s beautiful 
Words about their odours : ‘ Odours arn the /eciMiy, 9 
1 of flowers. ; : and as the. human heart iu the nighl- 
time, whenithelieVesitaelf aloneandunlistenedto,.. 

I feels more profoundly than by day I so the flowers, 
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tOo: mo4eat to utter themselves in the light, seem to 
wait for the covering of flarkness to express their . 
feelings completely, and breathe . them out in soft 
'bdours.' 


' ODDS AND ENDS: 

rilOM UR KOBBBT CHAIIBERS’S SCRAP-BOOK. 

Asr ALARMiua Theodolite.— In my yom3g days, 
(I Mr Kinghorn visited Peebles to take a survey ot 
the country, with a view to the construction of a 
railway along the Vale of Tweed from Berwick to 
Glasgow. The appearance of his theodolite caused 
a considerable sensation among the less instructed 
members of the community. It was confidently 
whispered about, that the theodolite turned people 
upside down. . Some women were_ desperately 
ahiTiiied at the possibility of being brought 


upside down. . Some women were_ desperately 
ahiTiiied at the possibility of being brought 
within its line of vision. My mother had a 
seryant-girl who was afraid to venture out of 
dbora when the .theodolite made its appearances. 
I reraeniher my father and Mr Kinghorn heartily 
iaiigliing at the oiroumatance. I am reminded of 
this droll ■affair by a fact related in Mr Hay’s work 
on DarJajy, where similar apprehensions 

hat'C .been entertained respecting a telescime. The 
i .yyilteP .Says 1 I Such is the ignorance of Europeim 
' aft amongall classes in Earbary, that, some years 
ago, a resident of Tankers having in his posses- 
sion ah astronomical telescope which inverted the 
: Gbieots, and having exhibited it to some Moorish 
he'iglibours, it was bruited about that the Nazarene 
pos.sossed a glass through which he looked at the 
Moorish women on their terrace, and that this 
dnstfumeut had the power of turning the ladies 
upside down ! Information was sent to the court, 
shewing the impropriety of Christians being 
. allowed to make use of such magic ai*t ; whereupon 
a mandate was despatched from the Sultan to the 
governor of Tangiers, directing that the_ importa- 
tion of such instruments should be strictly pro- 
hibited, and that the Mazarene who posse-ssed the 
telescope should be summoned to deliver it up to 
the authorities for their examination, and called to 
account for hip shameless proceeding ! ’ 

Visit TO Miss Porter.— (July 4, 1845.) Acoom- 
'panied Mts Hall to a Jiouse m Kensington Square, . 
to be introduced to Miss Porter. Tall, thin old 
lady, reclining on a sofa. Weakly health. Above 
seventyi^:;: manners. We talked 

of iheT young' days spent in Surgeons’ Square, 
Edinburgbv : Her mother occupied part of the 
long house on the south side of the square — the 
west half ; Lady Hendenson the other. Knew the 
Kerrs of Chatto as neighbours. Miss Porter, when 
a little girb saw one daya thin elderly gentleman^ 
in : a: light-coloured coat with a plaid, in the square. 
Went up to him, and said he was like her grand - 

S ipa, and for that reason asked him: to come- in. 

e followed her into the house, where she intro- 
duced him. to her mother, as being so like grand- 
papa. He fell into conversation about the array, 
led to it by seeing the sword of Miss Porteris 
father over the fire-place. He said he had also 
been a soldier : having fallen . in love with his 
mothers waiting-maid, he had taken, to that life in 
oonsaquenoe of a (piaTTelwith hisiriends. ;He had 
been at the battle of Oullodeii, and jqentioil of 
this seemed gieatly to affect him. By-nnd-by‘, he 


went away. It should be, mentioned that Mis.s 
Porter, on taking his hand at first, had observed it 
to be small, thin, and blue- veined like a lady’s. A 
. few days after, a young medical student, visiting 
Mrs Porter’s, mentioned the carious circumstance, 
that an old gentleman had been, run oyer by a 
wagon in the streets, had been carried to the 
infirmary, and was there found to be a female. It 
W’as afterwards learned that this singular person 
wms the sister of a clergyman, a person of . good 
connections, who had a slight craze, and believed 
himself to be Jenny Cameron, of whom an untrue 
scandal had been reported. The injui’ed female 
died in the infirmary. 

Miss Porter’s brother, Robert, when a mere 
child, had been taken to drink tea with some of 
the rest of the family, in a house where they met 
Flora Macdonald. A picture attracted his atten- 
tion, and he shewed a curiosity to see it nearer. 
Flora put him upon a chair to see it, told him it 
was the battle of Preston, and gave him Some 
explanations about it, This, he used to acknow- 
ledge afterwards, was his. first lesson in historical 
painting. 

Lady Anne Barnard told Miss Porter that: she ' 
had written Auld Mohin Qray, in pnler to raise: a- 
little money for the succour of an old nurse, 
having no other means. She had heard.froih her 
music-master, that so much as five :pounds was 
sometimes got for a sncceaatul sbng,'i and : she 
thought she would tiy. It was sitcoessful in the 
object. _ Lady Anne wrote much poetfy beside-s, 
which is preserved by one of her relations. ■ [The 
Miss Porter above referred to wai Jan^ authceress. 
of Thaddeits of Warsaw and the Soottuh OMefs, 
She died 1850.] 

ON THE CLIFF. 

Halv flown the cliff the p.athway ends, 

The rooks gi'ow steep and sheer ; 

Hard by a sudden stream descends ; 

From ledge to ledge, with breaks and bends, 

It dashes cool and clear. 

Across the bay green ripples flow 
In endless falls and swells ; 

Clear. shews the ribbed sea-flow below, 

And round dark rooks in w’hiteness glow 
Smooth sands of crispScb shells. 

Foam-specks before tho wind that glide, 

The sleeping sea-gulls .float : 

Amid eve’s crimson shadows wide. 

Hooked softly by the swaying tide, 

Yet safe as anchored boat. 

Their white and folded wings are laid 
On tides that change and flow ; 

The daylight passes into shade ; 

Yet calm they rest, and unafraid, : 

Whate’er may come and go. 

So safe, ’mid waste of waters wide, 

’ Below: the darkening sky, 

So safe my heart and I may bide, 

Calm floating on time’s changeful tide. 

Beneath eternity. 
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A DRAW! 


An old friend of ours happens to possess a country 
residonue amidst grounds more than ordinarily 
beautiful. There are lawns, trees, walks, gardens, 
and a sparkling rivulet from the hills pouring in 
oasoade.s down a picturesque dell environed by 
shrubbery and wild-flowers. With a sonthorn 
exposure, the sun shines bounteously on the 
scene. : A , kind of earthly paradise, you would 
say.' What more could be wanted? Our friend, 
a little restless in his plans, was not satisfied. 
There was one thing he would like. A pond. 
Without that the place was defioient. If he could 
manage to make a pretty little pond, for the dis- 
porting , of minnows and gold-fish, the thing, would 
be complete. . was this resolved on 

than it was accomplished, though at ..cousiderahle 
expense. Circular in form, the pond was twenty 
feet in diameter and three feet deep, with a bed of 
fine riverrgravel. , A rill of water poured through 
it to keep it fresh. It had a margin of green turf 
all round, and in the middle there was a lovely 
miniature island for water-iflants. As a conve- 
nient means of contemplating the beauty of the 
small, sheet of water and its surroundings, and at 
the same time enjoying the air and sunshine, a 
rustic bower embellished with heliotropes wms 
placed near at hand within view. It took a year 
to bring matters to perfection. Some fifty pounds 
had been expended. The grounds were at length 
imimprovable. . . . 

, . :;:Our friend was not a naturalist. He was ignorant 
OK forgetful of the attractive qualities of a settled 
;piece of water, although .no more than twenty 
feet in diameter. When the pond was put in 
. worldng order, there sprung up suddenly an extra- 
i ordinary demonstration of a certain department of 
animal life. A visitation of birds would have 
been enjoyahlo rather than otherwise, even at the 
aaorifloe of the peas and the fruit. The plague was 
of a totally different kind. It was the plague of 
frogs and loads of all sorts and sizes. Yellow, 
brown, streaked, mottled, xongh- skinned and 
smooth -sidnned, big and little, hopping, crawl- 


ing, or composedly rosting to look about them.. 
There they were. You saw them waddling along 
the gravel walks, or crossing the grasa-i)lots. 
Hedges, ditches, and ploughed fiolda were no 
impediment to their eager locomotion. They 
were determined to got on. From all quarters, 
hill and dale, they made their appearance, as if 
under a powerful impulse of migration, It was 
evident, from the oorrrse they pursued, that the 
newly made pond was what they, were hound for, 
Every one of them had somehoAV become acquainted ' 
with the fact of its existence. Intelligence regard- , 
ing the pond had spread in all the frog and toad 
oommunitios within a radius of several miles, and 
there was a general hurrying off in consequence/ i 
The small slip of avater was speedily swarming. 
The minnows and , gold-fish as authorised . inhah-. 
itants ware lost amidst a crowd of reptiles. /Tad- 
poles Avere scooped out by the buoketf’ul. Too late, 
our friend discovered that the pond Avas « Hraw.' 
Thoughtlessly ho had brought on himself a heavy 
inflictioix. .... 

What was to bo done i The gardener, a canny 
Scot from the IIoaa'o of the Mearns, gave it as his 
opinion, though he : Av'as late, in giving / it, * that, 
AA’herever there is a pond, there aaIU be frog.s. They 
come to it from far and' near by in-stineb It is 
their nature, sir. J , doubt it is no use trying to 
keep them , out.’ Discouraged, our friend did not 
at once throAv iip the game. .Ho bethought him-" 
self of surrounding , the qAond Avitlr a close AAurc- 
trellis, two feet high. Tlio trellis was procured, 
and pat in po.sition. The expedient Avas unavail- 
ing. The frog and: toad AA’orld kept travelling 
pondwardthe same as over. On-arrmng in their s 
march at the AA’irc barricade, , they: Av’cre certainly ; 
disconcerted. • They had luot caloulated: on the 
obstruction. ; Yot, it did not altogether idaunt ■ 
them. Seating themselves all round, they looked 
Avistfully through the trellis, and considered Avhat 
steps should he taken to gain access to the glisten- 
ing pool, the object of their longing desires. Some 
feAV, AA'oaldy and discoAiraged, after a time turned 
their hacks in despair. / Others more adventurous, 
maintained the si^ey and like .n forlorn-hope, 
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clamlierad up the trellis— no easy- thing, to do— - provenient. The teachings of history and political 
reached the summit, and with, as w'e may. suppose, economy hooted down as ahsurd.; Houses in a 
a thrill of triumph, dashed into the pond. Accord- semi-riiinod, or at least degraded state, crammed, 
ing to last accounts, our friend is almost at his not with helpless paupers, broken down by una- 
wits’ end The BatracUa, in their various genera voidable misfortune, who should invite compassion 
and species, have successfully baffled him. ‘Wher- —hut with the idle, the dissolute, the hahitually 
ever there is a pond, there will be frogs.' He now dependent on all sorts of benevolences! For 
knows the force of this piece of information in. these, the town, with its obscure and miscellaneous 
natural history, and wishes he had known it, or dens, which ought not to be in existence, is a 
remembered it sooner. The ooncluaion he is mighty Draw. They have flocked to it, and 
likely to arrive at, is, that the only way of getting huddled themselves into it, by as sure an instinct 
riii of the frog.s is, to extinguish the pond! as that which attracted the frogs to the pond. 

We have described; these whimsical experiences. . The mightiest of all our civic Draws is the 
in creating what proved a Draw for a certain metropolis, with its prodigious poimlation of three 
variety of vermin, not without a hope of pos- millions and a half. How many fall within the 
sihly suggeatipg reflections on a point in social succour of the poor-law administration, we do 
economy which seems to be generally neglected. Jwt atop to inquire. The lact that seems most 
We mean the ever-extending practice of making startling is, that 'eight hundred thousand indi- 
Jarge towns a harbourage and place of charitable viduals, or about one in four of .the population, 
succour to masses of people who, Tost to a sense of apply annually to the hospitals and the dispen- 
self-depsndence, throw themselves on the bounty saries for relief.’ * One in four, in the wealthiest 
of. others. In point of fact, every city is made a in the world, asking and ; getting medicine, 
Drawi The refuge is ready to hand, and so and medical advice for nothing 1, If anything ; 
are' ibeuBfaetionSj of various kinds, but medical open flie eyes of the public to the: folly of 
chilrities ih particular. . At one time, not beyond countenancing a gigantic extern of demoralisation 
'remembrance, the irrinoiple inculcated was the in the name of charity, this should. It would bo 
necessity of working to secure the ordiuary com- interestmg to see an analysis of the various classes 
forts of life. The young were told to be industri- of persons who throw themselves on this species, 
ous, to strive to push on in the world, to endeavour eixtravagant heirevolenoe.. What are their means; 
to;be self-supporting j they were reminded: of the of subsistence,, in what land of houses .do they., 
:old saying, that ''the hand of the diligent maketh dwell, how do they dress, and spend their money ?.. 
'rich,’ Franklin, it maybe recollected, quotes as We can contribute a fact towards the inquiry.; 
the result of his own early struggles : ‘Seest thou In the newspaper obituaries, are constantly seen' 
a man diligent in hia calling, he shall stand before notices of deaths in the public infirmaries, which 
kings.’ That would now be considered a very old- notices have of course been paid for by relatives 
fashioned doctrine. ; The modern view of things of tlio deceased. That is to say, there are people 
is, not to make any great effort to advance in the of good means so shabby as to let their relations 
line of life you adopt ; not to strive or compete ; dm in an hospital supported by voluntary oon- 
not for a moment to think of working hard, or fribution. 

getting an inch before the least skilled of your It can scarcely be called a wholesome social 
lellows, On the contrary, you are just to labour system, when one, part of the community takas 
as little as you decently can ; to insist on being at band to pet, flatter, and coddle the other. Yet, 
your work not above eight houra aday ; to have that .is pretty much what we have come to. So 
; as many holidays or half-holidays as possible; to strongly has the propriety of pampering got bold 
taka mattei’s easily; , to live well, and save nothing, uf public, mind, that the . attempt to raise any 
; If you aie: ill, never think of paying for a doctor, objection to the process . would probably he . as 
'trust to hospitals and dispensaries, to which, of unpopular as futile. Benevolent institutions once; 
'course,; you tvill have more sense than ever suh- srt on foot, and popularised, do not: vanish at a . 
scribe a single halfpenny. Keep in mind there are Mdding, Some time ago; a chief magistrata; in a 
'MtnnberB of; silly wealthy people, who willsomehow large town attoinjited the very moderate reform 
Took after yon- and your family when anything like of consolidating charities and lessoning thoir 
difficulties arise. number. For civEity’s sake, the design was ap- 

.Tf the bulk of the general population are not plauclecl, hut it proved a failure. There_ were 
; told thus. . plainly :OUt: in ;so many words, they can 'rested interests in the way. Each; organisation 
.'infer ; that :;;.Bt.rEh; is ::mEant,; through the heedless I'ud its friends, suppoiters, managers ; .so,, after 
proceedings .of, philanthropically -disposed societies ftne amount of inquiry and talk, the project , was 

and individuals, who as amch as say : ‘ Be half- dropped. The respoetivo organisations, though 
idle, and we wEl take the consequences.’ Are often differing only a shade from each other, ra- 
the results of this new gospel • not visible in the “uin undisturbed, each with its collecting-book as 
condition Of every populous city ? '• Idleness and usual. In such matters proscriptive pecuniary 
jiiisexpoiiditnre under the. name of recreation. 

Solf-instruetion neglected, notwithstanding Hie 
numerous opportunities offered for mental iiu- 


, . *,See: an article on the Medical Oliarities of .Tondon. in 
the QmHeH!/ llitvmi> iav Aiirii : wo : opimnend it to the 
perusal of aixr;readers, ; 
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interests are not alouQ acconnta'ble. Short-sighted 
crotchets arh seriously concarned. . One man has 
a craze for distributing bread and soup, another 
for giving away quantities of coal. These excellent 
persons do not perceive that, while possibly 
' doing a little good, they are injuriously strength- 
; eniiig the attractions held out to the recklessly 
dependent classes. The wholesale mischief out- 
does the individual benefit. Every fresh centre 
of gratuitous distribution is an additional ©raw. 
And so, big towns swarm with an increasing shoal 
of the parasitic and demoralised, till every hole 
and corner is choked, and they become a general 
oppresision and terror. 

Police judges — the cleverest among them— are 
incompetent to deal with beings so unruly, and 
regardless of either admonitiou or punishment. 
The evil is done., and it is not the function, nor 
in the power of judges to undo it. Sabbath bells 
are ringing, Magistrates are gravely walking in 
'their olflcial robes to church. Ha23py land, w'here 
all ia so proper and decorous ! There is not a mem- 
ber of that ceremonious procession who could not 
pitch a pennyTiieee into laneA little better than 
the ' regions of heathendom, and where, at this 
instant, all laws and regulations to the contrary, 
there iirevail scenes of foul revelry and di.sorder. 
Imprisonment ! The very prison, as now consti- 
tuted, ik a Draw. It gives had, board, washing, 
and doctoring, free of care or expense. A short 
retirement now and then is agreeable. Three 
months not objected to. ‘ Do not be lenient with 
me, sir,"’ said a middle-aged woman, lately address- 
ing a pplioe-judge when he was about to pass 
sentence on her for being di.sorderly. ‘Give me a 
good long imprisonment, I like the prison. It 
aoesme godd!’ There is such a thing as being 
below a sense of shame or degradation 

Let them prate about decorum 
>>' Who have characters to lose ! 

Does society, in this nineteenth century of oiirs, 
imagine it is without blame in complacently 
seeing all this growing up arid flourishing under 
a multiplicity of attractions and encouragements? 

. Some few years ago, in an extra paroxysm of 
jihilanthropy, there was a rage for getting up what 
were called Nightly Shelters — places, where some 
food, warmth, and a night's lodging could he had 
for nothing. It was a benevolent but mistaken 
idea, for it did not take into account the depend- 
ent quality in human natru'e. Towns within 
twenty miles or so. of each other were provided 
with Shelters. As if by magic, every Shelter was 
a Draw. The whole of trampdom was bn the 
move, Gronp.s,bf men, wives, and children took a 
sudden : fancy - for travelling. Their qjedestrian 
excursions were; flelightful. All they had to do, to 
enjoy air, exercise, .and a . jtleasant variety, was ,tq.. 
circulate from , tluvri : to town, get free quarters, 
with food every, eveiiing.^f5atiirdiiy to Mohday two,: 
evenings, with some intermediate indulgeiice-r-and: 
thus contentedly maltB their rounds at tlie public 
expense. The thing was obviously too bad to hist. 
Sxrbscribera took the alarm. They saty, ; that in 
humanely trying to succour a Tew homeless 
beings, they were actually creating vagrants by the 
hundred-— turning crowds of men, . women, and 
children info a kind of gipsies. ; ; Withouf ;fiayirig 
much about the failure of the project, the Shelters 
’Wexa shut tip. The Draw was Btojaped, 


Walker, .a man of shrewd observation, with a 
knowledge of London cbaracter, says in his work. 
The Original, that if you were to lay down ou 
, their sides a row of empty sugar-hogsheads in 
Whitechapel, the chances are that each hogshead 
within four-and-twenty hours would be the dwell- 
ing of a family. Perhajjs that was taking an 
extreme view of the proneness to nestle in quarters 
open for intrusion. "But it is tnie in the maim 
If you wish to have frogs, make a pond. If yon 
wish to have about you a dissolute helpless class of 
beings, give them house-room. They will not be 
nice as to acconmiodation. The absence of comfort 
is ■ conipensated by drams or beer — it is all one. 
Begging, or a trifling job now and then, with a 
wild scramble for any jmblic charities that may be 
going, will suffice. At the worst, by keeping for a 
few years within a determinate parish, the rates and 
the Workhouse are an inheritance legally secured. 

- It Seems to matter little whether cities are built 
to endure for hundreds of years, or only for a cen- 
tury. The tall -black buildings of Edinburgh, and 
the slender brick edifices in the meaner parts of 
London, alilte drift into rookeries of disease, crime, 
and disorder. Everywhere there are people to 
buy or lease half-ruinous tenements with a view 
to let them out in small portions. Some one ha.s 
graphically styled them ‘ ruins’ lords.’ They are 
the perpetuators of old houses which from public 
policy it would be merciful to sweep away. Only 
those who have visited the interiors of these dismal 
abodes, can form an opinion of their degradation. , 
We 'have known a femily inhabiting a dungeon, 
without a window, and as dark as midnight : and 
have seen a single apartment divided into two Ibr 
separate families by a partition of brown paper. It 
wUl perhaps be'coun!ielled, erect proper dwellings 
for this abject order of inhabitants. No one in his 
senses would do so. Nothing but the constant 
vigilance of a ruins’ lordcan extort a farthing of rent, 
or pire vent doors, window-shutters, and even flooring, 
ITom being torn up for firewood. W e speak not liera 
of the thmty and well-disposed among the mamial- 
laboui'ing classes. Where not spoiled by petting or, 
tutelage, and left to their own ingenuity, tliey are 
able to build or buy houses for themselves ; and 
this they are doing on a corapraliensive scale when 
land is available. Interference with movements 
of this nature would only do harm. That which 
clearly calls for reprobation, is the accumulation 
of downright wretchedness,, by encouraging idle- 
ness and misexpenditure, and mistakingly holding 
out the inducement of numerous chanties, or the 
more pal^iable .attoetion of a degraded and un- 
wholesome species of dwelling.?.: 

Substantially, these dismal habitations, which we , 
faintly picture, constitute an altogether irresistible , ,. 
Draw.:, . The; needy and able-bodied imjirovideut ; 

■ flock; to them from all quarters ; while for tlioso 
on, the spot, whose fancy, according to modern 
maxims, , is to work as little and drink as ,: 
mHch; as : possible, they: present a convenient : 
receptacle in wliich they may hide themselveB, ,: 
from pnhlic scrutiny. The Improvement ; Acts 
of ; Glitegow and Edinburgh, recently referred :;tO; j 
by Jif Eay-Shuttleworth in the House, of ;£!ojn-: 
mpriis, proceeded on a full understanding s of ; the 
iieoesjsity. of destroying suuh odious haunts; aud 
dre acknowledged to 'be successful SO far ns they 
go, Dut for clamorm^s opposition; the success 
would have heen considerably :, greater, . Better 
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proof of the x^ropriety of clearing away semi-rum- found on the shores as well as in depths req^uiring 
ous i-esorts coukl scarcely he advanced. If _yon the drag-net, have a bright red purple in the latter 
wish to hanish frogs, extinguish your pond— -if to regions, and an insignificant yellow brown in the 
be freed from a host of parasitic and disgolute former. Those who bring up gold-fish know well 
idlers, cease to attract them or give them harbour- iray0 them finely coloured, they rnusjt place 

hS®- vf . 0, them in a shaded vase, where aquatic plants hide 

— — — : — — — ^ — -- — — — them from the extreme solar heat. Under a hot 

COLOUR IN ANIMALS. July sun they lose their beauty. 

„ , , . j. The causes to which animal colouring is due are 

The variety ot colouring m animal Ide is one of, substances have it in 

the marvels of nature, only now hegiunmg to e owing to molecular arrangement, but 

studied ^scientiftoally. It la vain to say at an Xjiig jg not the case; the liveliest colours 

animal is beautiful, either in symmetry or iver- jjj,g pound up with the tissues. Sometimes 
Bity of .colour, in order to please the human eye. ^ phenomenon like that by which 

Fishes m the depths of the .Indian seas, where goap-bubble shews its prismatic hues ; some- 
no human eye can , see them, possess the most ^ called pigment 

gorgeous tints. One thing is remarkahlo i .hirds, jg ,,„ited with the organic substance.' Such 

fishes, and, insects alone possess the metallic col- 

carmine, which is the pig- 

oming ;: wliilsh plants and ^oophyte are without insect, and the red colour of 

.refleotmg shades. le mo usoa -e amic a ^lay he collected in crystals, separate ; 

;path with their hue of mother-of-pearl What is to which it is united: • 

the reason of these arrangements in the animal unknown to ladies of 

Lingdoml : It is a qucs ion which cannot he sata^ beautifying ineams..: 

faotoriiy answered; hut some observations have ^hat which is left on the hands of the ruthless 
been_ made which throw light on the suyct- ^ ^yp^^ he has caught a butterfly, is a common 

One IS, that among animals, the part ot the body ; hut there are birds, sucll as the large 

txirned towards the eartli IS alwaya paler than that cockatoo, which leave white powder on 

which ia,,iippernioat. The action of light is here the hands. An African traveller speaks Of his 
apparent.- Fishes which live on the aide, as the astonishment on a rainy day to see his hands 
sole and turbot, have the left side, which answers reddened by the moist plumage of a .bird ho had 
to the hack, of a dark tint; whilst the other side ie just killed. The most ordinary way, however, in: 
hvhite. It maybe noticed that birds which fly, as which the pigment is found is when: it exists in . 
it were, bathed in light do not offer the strong the depths oi the tissues, reduced, to very fine 
contrast of tone between the upper ai^ lower side. 

Beetles, wasps, and flies have the metallic colour- ^Xose together, they are very perceptible;, 

ing of: blue and green, possess rings equally dark This explains the colour of the negro : under the 
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all tlio exqiiisite metallic shades which diap6r 
the feathers of birds and the wings of butterflies 
arise from pigments ; it Was a dream of the alchem- 
ists to try to extract them. Their sole cause is 
the play of light, fugitive as the sparkles of the 
dianiond. When the beautiful feathers on the 
breast of a humming-bird are examined under the 
miorosoope, it is astonishing to see none of the 
shades the mystery of which you would penetrate. 
They are simply made of a dark-brown opaque 
substance not: unlike those of a black duok. There 
is, however, a remarkable arrangement; the barb 
of the feather, instead of being a fringed stem, 
offers a series of small squares of horny substance 
placed point to point. These plates, of infinitesimal 
size, are extremely thin, brown, and, to all appear- 
ancG, exactly alike, whatever may be the reflection 
they give. The brilliant large feathers of the pea- 
cock are the same ; the plates are only at a greater 
distance, and of less brightness. They have been 
described as so many little mirrors, but that com- 
parison is not correct, for then they would only 
give back light withmit colouring it. Neither 
do they act by decomposing the rays which pass 
through them, for then they would not lose their 
iris tints under the microscope. It is to metals 
alone that the metallic plumage of the liumming- 
birds can be compared ; the effects of the plates in 
a feather are like tempered steel or crystallised 
bismuth. Certain specimens emit colours very 
variable ' under different angles, the same scarlet 
feather becoming, when turned to ninety degrees, 
a beautiful emerald green. 

The same process whioli nature has followed in 
the humming-bird is also found in the wing of the 
butterfly. It is covered with microscopic scales, 
which play the part of the feather, arranged like 
the tiles of a liou.se, and takiim the most elegant 
forms; 1 They also lo.so their colour Under magni- 
fying power, and the quality of reflection shows that 
the phenomena are the Same as in leathers. There is, 
however, a difference in the extent of the chromatic 
scale. Whilst the humming-bird partakes in its 
colours of the whole of ; the spectrum from the 
violet to the red, passing through green, those of 
the butterfly pirefer the more refrangible ones from 
green to violet, passing through blue, The admir- 
able lilac' shade Of the Morplvo menelas and the 
Morplio cypris is well known, and the wings of 
these huttarffies have been used by the jewellers, 
carefully laid under a thin plate of mica, and 
made into ornaments. A bright green is not 
Uncommon, hut the metallic red is rare, excepting 
ill a beautiful buttertty of Madagascar, closely allied 
to one found in India and Ceylon. The latter has 
wings of a velvet black with brilliant green spots ; 
in the: former, these give place to a mark of fiery red. 

, : There is the same difference between: the metallic 
hues of creatures endowed with flight and the iris 
shades of fishes; that there is between Crystallised 
bismuth and the .soft; reflections of the changing 
: opal. To have an idea : of the richness of the fishy : 
i dt is only necessary to ‘ see a net landed filled with 
shad or other bright fish. It is one immense opal, 

: with the same transparency of shade seen through 
.•:';th6 scales; which :affQrd, the only means .of imitating 
pearls. It is due, how’ever, not to the scales, hut to 
i extremely. thin layers lying below the scales under 
. the skin and round the hlooc|-vessol8, which look 
,1 sjifce- so many threads of silver running through 
the 'flesh. ESaumur first noticed and described 


them ; sometimes their form is as regular as that 
of a crystal, and of infinitesimal size and thickness. 
The. art of the makers of false pearls is to collect 
these plates in a mass from the fish, and make a 
paste of them with the addition of glue, which is 
pompously named ‘ Eastern Essence.’ Thi.5 is put 
inside glass beads, and gives them the native 
whiteness of pearls. 

M,any observations have been' made lately by 
our naturalists as to the defence wliioh colour 
supplies to animals ; hares, rabbits, stags, and 
goats possess the most favourable shade lor con- 
cealing them in the depths of the forest or in the 
fields. It is well known that when the Volunteer 
corps were enrolled, and the most suitable colour 
for the rillemen was discussed, it was supposed to 
be green. Soldiers dressed in different' shades 
were . placed in woods and plains, to try which 
offered the best concealment. Contrary to expecta- 
tion, that which escaped the eyes of the enemy 
was not green, but the fawn colour of the doe. 
Among hunting quadrupeds, such as the tiger, the 
leopard, the jaguar, the panther, there is a shade 
of skin which man has always been anxious to 
appropriate for his o-wn use. The old Egyptian 
tombs have paintings of the negroes of Sudan, 
their loins girt with the fine yellow skins for 
which there is still a great sale. All the birds 
which prey upon the smaller tribes, aud fishes 
like the shark, are clothed in dead colours, so as 
to ho the least seen by their victims. 

There is an animal which, for two thousand 
yeans, has excited the curiosity and superstition 
of man by its change of colour — that is, the 
chameleon. No reasonable observation was over 
made upon it, until Perrault instituted some experi- 
ments in the seventeenth century. He observed 
that the animal became pale at night, and took 
a deeper colour when in the sun, or when it was 
teased whilst the idea that it took its colour from 
surrounding objects was simply fabtrlous. He, 
wrapped it in different kinds of cloth, and once 
only did it become paler when in_ white. ; Its 
colotirs were very limited, varying from 'gray to:: 
green and greenish brown. 

Little more than this is known in the present 
day ; under our skies it soon loses its intensity of 
colour. Beneath the African sun, its livery : is 
incessantly chan^ng ; sometimes a row of large 
patches appears on the, sides, or the skin is spotted, 
like a trout, the' spots turning to the size: of a pin’s 
head. At other times,, the figures are light on 
a brown ground, which a moment before were, 
brown on a light ground, and these last, during the 
! day, A naturalist speaks of two chameleons, which 
1 were tied together on a boat in the Nila, with, 

I sufficient length of string :,to run about, and so: 

I always submissive to the same influences of light, 

I &o. : They offered a contrast of colour,: though to a 
[ certain degree alike ; but when they slept under 
I the straw chair which. they chose for their domicile,: 
they were exactly of the, same shade during , the : 
hours of resto-a 6ne sea-green that never changed,: : 
The skin rested, as did the brain, so that if seemed : 
porohahle that central , activity, thought, -(wHy : or „ 
whatever name is given, has somd efl'act ::in..;the 
change of colour. The probability , is, -that :as ;thBy , 
become pale, the pigment , does :not leave ithO rskiny . 
hut that it isiooUeoted , ill: :Sphere3 , too,': small , to. 
affect our retina, which. -will: l36: impressed, by the 
same quantity of pigment -whon more extended. 
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• Jtis uiicloubteclly the nerves which eonneef the . listen,’ contimxed the. other dryly ; ‘ that, you don’t 
team with organs where the pigment is retamed, fly out, as some fools would in your case, into 
By cutting a nerve, the ooloming-rejatter is para- a passion and clamour that would ruin all. I 
dysed in that portion of the sldn through which the always thought you a sensible woman, except as 
nervepassesjust as a muscle is isolated by the sec- regarded Master Dioh-~- There, there; I’ll say 
tionut Its: nerve. If this opemtiomhe^patoied ° ^ then’-for Maggie had risen 

a turbot wlieii lu a dark state, and tiiroiTO. into a ... ■, ^ 

sandy bottom, the whole body grows paler, except- 'vit^i such a loot ol rage and scorn upon her face, 
in" the part which oamiot receive cerebral inliu- ^ hade him pause—' but will proceed to the proof 
enoe. The nerves have, in general, a very simple at once. — I no more thought at first, as I have 
and regular distribution : if two or three of these said, of anything more serious than a (juarrel 
are out in the body of tlie fish, a black transversal having haiipenecl between the two brothers, than 
band following the course of the nerve will be seen; notwithstanding it was clear ^ to me 

whilst, if the nerve whicli miiinfites the head 18 joijf,. jomo good cause for concealing that 
to treated, the^ fiieliard had returned to liiin that night ; and 

SSoS “ not turn 1^,1 took 

^These'^maiis will remain for many weeks, and the other’s word, for givanted, that he had left the 
what may be called paralysis of colour has been town, notwithstanding the private reasons 1 had 
remariced' in consequence of illness or accident, for holding hri departure to be unlikely. If, 
Such was seen in the head of a large turbot, the indeed, I had had any ground of aiispioion of youv 
body being of a difterent colour. It was watched, husband, I should have worked upon it then, and 
and clied alter a few days, evidently of some injii:^ nuioh more, you maybe sure, after I got this’— 
Which It had received. The subject oftem a ^ ^ aside; that hung 

of iniinenBe inquiry : tlie chemical and phj'sical , . , . , ’ , ■ 

study of pigments, the conditions which regulate forehead, and shewed > deep white scar, 

their ; appearance, their intensity, ■ and variations ‘If I om'ld It^ve hung him t/iew, by Heaven ! I 
iihdef certain influences ; the want of them in would have done it, without ransom :!. To .see: him 
albinos, and the exaggerated development in other swing, would have been dearer to . me than a 
forms of disease. . To Mr Darwin, in England, and mountain of gold!’ The vehemence and passiion 
tO' M. Ponoliet, in Erance, the subject is indebted ^fitli which Blake pursued this topic, contrasting, 
for . much research, which will no doubt bo con- calculating coldness he had 

tllliwd aa OCCftSlOU OltsrS- rliR'nln.vftrl. WATA rATV^n-rlrnWA A-nrV 
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speaking of eigliteen months ago — I had my own 
misfortunes’ — r- 

, ‘Let me describe them/ interposed Maggie, in 
the same clear voice she had used at the beginning 
of their interview. ‘You lost what little self- 
respect you had, and took to cheating your ac- 
quaintances at cards ; you were turned out of the 
club, and reduced to beggary; I have seeu you 
in the street, myself, in rags.’ 

‘I: am: not in rags, however, now, madam,’ con- 
tinued Blake, who seemed to have repented of 
his recent outbreak of passion, and to have re- 
covered his self-control ; ‘ and thanks to the know- 
ledge I possess, and am about to communicate to 
you, I am not likely to be in r.igs in future. Your 
delicate reference to my late condition is, of course, 
meant to suggest that my testimony is not unim- 
peachable. That might be so, if it rested upon 
my word alone ; but it does not. I was foolish to 
fly in a passion, from the mere remembrance of 
the past, when so much can ho remedied ; you 
were:still inore foolish to taunt me with lay humil- 
iations. Let us proceed with the main business. 
I was poor ; I reduced to such sore straits that 
— I o^vu to you frankly — would have stuck at 
nothing. In my palmy times, I had often feasted 
in this very room, and eaten and drunk — especially 
drunk— of the best ; and while casting about me 
in London for a livelihood,' it struck me that 
something could be got at Rosehank, which would 
never he missed by ite present owner, while it 
■would have put me in iuuds. I tdlude to the 
wine in your husband’s cellar’ — ^he stopped a 
moment, as though to select his words, and then 
•contiimecl, in a harsh dry tone, as follows ; ‘ I had 
heard that John Milbank had bricked ixp that cellar 
on the very day that his brother left his roof 
—^for. what reason, I kne-w not, though I can guess 
'it now ; and hence, if I could only gain admission 
to the place, I might, it struck me, get all I 
wanted, without the risk of discovery. With this 
intention, I returned to Hilton some weeks ago. 
With the premises here, I was tolerably familiar ; 
hut before entering upon my project, I surveyed 
them with great particularity, taking care to 
select those times when your husband was at his 
o'ffioe. Nothing would have been easier than to 
have removed :the iron grating outside the cellar, 
hut that would have been to' have revealed the 
robbery— I am very plain-spoken, you see, madam, 
and call a spade a spade— and besides, it was my 
object to take all the contents of the place, which 
: would have required .several nights for their re- 
;moval. Oxr the whole, therefore, I judged it best 
to, dig into: the cellar from the toolhouse. The 
stock of wood for ■winter use was large,: and would 
conceal nsy; operations the. spade and pick, were 
ready to m;y hands. Mjf time was not valuahle, 
and my gain was oertam. It was altogether an 
excellent plan, and ! worked it out to, perfection; 
When I had nearly accomplished my purpose 
hmvever, and drew near the cellar wall, my difft- 
oxdtifis moreased, since, once under the house, 
every hlo-w of my pick was liable to he heard by 
those above ; and though I took every precaution, 
even to removing the bricks one by one, this did 
in fact happen, for yoru’ husband was disturbed, 
;:aad discovered me: itt the vfiry.aot. You Will ask 
then, madam, how it waa that, having no particular I 
liking for your humble servant, ha should, under 


such eircunistanccs, have held his hand — that had 
once been so quick to a'venge your fancied wrongs, 
or forborne to give me over to the tender mercies 
of the police. The reason of this was, that before 
he discovered me in the cellar, I had happened 
to discover Something there mj'self. It was not 
very much — only some clothes and some hones — ^ 
Permit me to pour you out a glass of water;’ 

If she had been told at any time during the last 
two years, that, under any possible circumstance.^, 
she could have been persuaded to take even so 
much as a glass of water from the hand of Dennis 
Blalce, Maggie would have indignantly denied it ; 
yet she took it now, and ahnost felt grateful to 
him for that trifling service. Her vital powers 
and her reason seemed to he alike deserting her, 
and that at the very moment when she most . 
required resolution and decision. 

‘ The shock is severe, no doubt,’ continued her 
companion grimly, when the colour began once 
more to faintly tmge her cheek ; ‘ I felt it to be so 
myself, I do assure you, when that spectacle- first 
met my gaze. To come at midnight, and iu the , 
very bowels of the earth, as it were, upon the body 
of an old acquaintauce, lying doubtless on the very 
spot -where he had met his death — it was: at the 

foot of the stone steps ’ Maggie held up her 

hand imploringly, for had she notbeheld that very 
spot herself, 'with its dark stain on the stone floor, 
that she was now persuaded had been Richard’s : 
blood ! 

‘ I have no desire to distress you, madam, nfore 
than is absolutely necessary,’ xesun^ed Blake coldl 3 ’-. 

‘ So long as yon understand the fact, the details 
may well be spared. I will irot even mention the 
poor victim’s name, whose remains lie , at -this 
moment exactly as I have described, beneath this 
very room— trader our very feet ! The verification 
of my statement — or its disproof-^is easy ; hut 
I will suppose that you accept it. There is no 
more choice for you, indeed, than there was for 
your husband himaelf when be found me yonder ’ 
—he pointed with his finger downward— in posses- 
sion of his ghastly secret, I think there was a 
moment when he thought to kill me also, and thereby 
conceal the evidence of his, first crime ,hy a second ; 
but I was armed; or perhap.s he had already had 
enough of blood-shedding, “I know who this was, 
and by whose hand he came by his end,” said I. 
He made no effort to deny it, but stood speech- 
less, overwhelmed with remorse and terror. I was 
frightened myself, I own, and eager enough to get 
to the upper air. “Go first,” said I (for 1 was not 
so foolish as to lot him come behind me) ; and he 
obeyed me like a cbild.. When we got.to the tool- 
house, I put the wood back over , the hole with, my , 
own hands, for .he seemed quite helpless,, and gazed 
at me like one walking in his sleep. When I,, told: 
him, however, by way of ,. comforV how fortunate .: 
it was that, an old acquaintance like myself, •who , a 
understood - the relations between him, and Mu 
brother, and could make allowance for groat pro- 
vocation, had discovered his secret, since it would 
remain quit® safely, in, my hands--^upou :,c8rta3)a:; 
equitable- conditions — he seemed to recover himself 
a little, and he inclined to listen to reason. On 
the other hand, it was fooli.sh in him, and a more 
waste of breath, to endeavour to explain to me 
that tlia -whole affair had happened by accident. 
That might have been the case or not; if it was ao, 
it no doubt a mutter foe hia private rotisfaotion j 
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of Dennis Blake, oil finding himself disarmed of 
the lyeawn wherewith he had proposed to win so 
much. For an instant, he glared savagely at the 
inspector, as though resolved, at all hazards, to 
regain the document of which he had keen so 
unceremoniously dispossessed ; hut there was such 
an unmistakable look of power in the well-huilt 
frame of his opponent, as he stood with his hand 
behind him, and the paper in it, and such an 
obvious ‘You had better not’ in his resolute- 
features, that he seemed to abandon that idea as 
hopeless. But the rage in’his face remained no 
less vehement for being baffled ; and mingled with 
it was a fear that blanched even his dusky cheek. 
Irresolution, too, had as evidently seized him, as 
he glanced from one to the other of his two com- 
panions, uncertain to which side to attach himself, 
labouring between the slender hope of yet secur- 
ing his object, or the immediate gratincation of 
revenge. The former consideration seemed at last 
to prevail with him, for, after a Ml minute of 
troubled thought, he thus broke silence : : 

‘I hope, Mr Inspector, that you. know the world 
too well, to have taken all that I have been saying 
to Mrs MUbank here, ; for granted. I confess, I 
was putting the screw on a little more tightly than 
the circumstances warranted, hut that would , have 
been explained all in good time,;; It iS; a case, I do 
assure you, which does not require vydui iinterven- : 
tion at all. Though, I will answer for itj that you 
shall not have cause to’ regret your loss:, of; time 
here. The little affair between myself and this 
lady may be very well settled out of court, but at 
the same time, you shall occupy the post of .arbi-„ 
trator— so far as the fee goes— and, it shall he a 
large one.’ 

.. Mr Brain did not reply, hut turned an eye inter- , 
rogatively towards Maggie, keeping the other, as it 
were, on guard upon his interlocutor. 

‘For my part,’ answered Maggie resolutely, ‘I 
wish to enter into no terms whatever with ' this 
man, whom I know to bo a liar and a villain. I; 
believe no word of what he has been telling me j 
but that he has founded his whole story upon some: 
scandalous rumour, taking advantage of which, and 
of my unprotected and miserable condition, he has 
sought to extort money from me. That paper, I 
say again, if it be anything — if it be not a mere 
sham and pretence, with which to crown his in- 
famous scheme — ^is but a forgery of my poor hus- : 
band’s handwriting, and wUl he proved so in any 
court of justice.’ ' 

‘Have I, then, your : permission to read it, 
madam 1’ inquired the inspector. 

There was a melancholy gravity in his face that 
to Maggie’s eye foreboded ill. _ There had hem 
points in that long act of accusation to which they:' 
had both been listening, f hat had; struck home ■ 
with something of conviction even to her heart— ; 
though it did not waver even now in. its allegiance 


hut so far as I was concerned (as I jiointed out to 
him), it could not make one half-pemiyworfch of 
: difference in my pecuniary demands. Again, it 
was stfll more foolish in him— the man who had 
struck me down in. the open street — to attempt to 
appeal to my compassion. I refer to it, however, 
for two reasoiiS : first, because Ms stooping to such 
a humiliation will bring; home to you more than any 
words of mine the fact that he lay— and lies— com- 
pletely in my. power'; and secondly, as a guide for 
your ow'u proceedings. Y'ouhave heard of aheart of 
stone ; hut stone may he worn away, tliey say, by 
water-drops, and therefore, perhaps, by womai/s 
tears. My heart is made of sterner stuff Besides, 
I hate you both, and w'onld not spare yon a single 
turn of the rack— so long as it kept life in yon.’ 

..‘Monster I what is it you demand?’ asked 
Maggie hoarsely. 

‘Money.! Around sum down. So much paid 
quarterly— and to the very day. It will not 
beggar you ; you will not go about in .rags, as I 
have done ; hut you will he poor, and I shall be 
.rich. Money . 

‘I will not give yon one farthing, though it 
Avere to save your .soul.’ She had risen from her 
ckiipj and stood confronting him with pale resolute 
face and: unshrinking eye. ‘Thief) by yonr own 
admissiottf GOAvard, by your presence here ; bar, by 
the story yon have fabricated against my husband’s 
honoxir, I;avill give you nothing — nothing! I. defy 
you !’ ' 

‘0 ho, madam, so yon guessed it from the first, 
did yon,’ answered he, ‘ and made up your mind to 
fighf it out I .Have you forgotten, then, what I told 
you a week ago, that I have in my possession— I 
have it here — the proof, the damning proof of what 
I have told you, in your husband’s oxvn haadAvrit- 
■ing ? ; Do you suppose that I trusted to his hare 
word? No, no. Here it is, in black andAvhite— his 
own admission.’ 

; ‘ .Let me look at it.’ 

She had moved toAvards him, and he stepped 
back towards the curtained AvindoAA', to avoid her. 

‘ Gently, gently. Keep your distance, madam. I 
am not going to let your nimble fingers touch a 
document that is Avorthto me five thousand pounds 
.atlesst.’ . ' ■ 

‘ It . is worth nothing : I do not helieve in its 
.existence.. It is just as likely as not to he blank 
paper; and alb this wicked talk a scheme to extort 
money from a defenceless woman. Let me see it, 
I say.’ 

...■'‘ You; shall; see it; hut at safe distance,’ replied 
;Blake,, Still retiring .before her. 

That/means, it is a forgery,’ ansAvered Maggie 
boldly. 

‘Forgery or not, madam, it shaU never leave 
my’— 

, Hare the. curtains Opened behind the speaker, a 
■strong .arm .rtretched oyer liis shoulder, and plucked 
the paper from his grasp ; he turned round with 
the cry of a wild' beast, and found Mmself face 
to face, not with John Milbank, as his fears fore- 
boded, but with, the inspector of police! 

‘lAvill shew the document to, the lady myself,’ 
feaid Mr Brain. ‘ 
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‘Esad it, Mr Brain, by all means/ cried she, ugly customer indeed. I could har’e given you a 
‘and read it aloud. Whatever it may eay to my tap : with my truncheon, mind you ; lint that 
husband’s prejudice, will he false, I know, as the would have been to rob the gallows of its rights.’ 
knave who has brought it hither. I have nothing ‘ She has bribed you,’ gasped Blake hoarsely 

to fear from it, nor, thanks to your presence here, ‘Ah, with the money that she should have given 

from Mm.’ j/oit, I suppose,’ chuckled Mr Brain, regarding his 

‘Are you mad, woman? — Stop, stop, sir!’ prisoner with much complacency. ‘You are-^yon 
broke in Blake, with vehemence, and stretching really are a specimen, in the way of sooundrels : 
a hand out, in his excitement, that unintentionally quite perfection, upon my life.’ 
struck agamst the inspector’s chest. The next ‘ I tell you, this is false imprisonment, and you 
moment, he was staggering to the other end of tiie shall pay for it/ continued the other, choked as 
parlour, half-stunned by a buffet from that official’s much with rage as want of breath, ‘ft is on 
list. that woman’s wrists — as accessory after the fact to 

‘Hands off!’ exclaimed Mr Brain, in a warn- a murder ; I have said so, and I can qsrove it— -and 
ing voice. ‘I have enough against you already, not on mine, that you should put these things.’ 
without your adding assault and battery to the list He held up the manacles as he spoke, and shook 
of your offences. — It is, as you say, madam, very them at her in impotent malice.-— ‘ Do you think 
well that we arranged this little plan together your husband will escape my vengeance, through 

beforehand— -that I am here to protect yon from this device, you jilt, yon trickster ’ 

the violence of a scoundrel who would stick at ‘Gently, gently/ broke in the inspector sternly, 
nothing.’ ‘No hard words to any lady in my presenBe,i or 

In spite of this rebuff and denunciation, Dennis I ’ll gag yon ! ’ 

Blake once more lifted . iip his voice in earnest ‘ I say that John Milbank has committeffmurder,’ 
appeal to Maggie. ‘ I adjure yon, madam, to forbid continued Blake excitedly — ‘ the murder of his o%vii 
this man to read that paper, or you will repent it brother Eichard, and that that woman: knows it. ; 
to your dj'ing day.’ I accuse her of being his confederate; and I charge 

‘Eead it, Mr Brain/ repeated Maggie steadily, you, inspector, to do yonr duty, without fear er 
‘ and aloud, if you will be so good.’ favoirr, and arrest lier as sueb ! ’ 

, ‘That’s easier said than done, ma’am/ cried the ‘1 should think you were a sort of .gentleman 
inspector, who had already unfolded the document, whose sense of duty is most uncommon powerful 1 ’ 

‘ Why, this villain, this extortioner, has been trad- observed Mr Brain, leaning his head aside, and 
ing upon absolutely nothing ! Such a specimen of scratching it in the excess of his moral approbation, 
audacity, I have never beheld, in all my profes- ‘ I don’t wonder that the notion of another person’s 
sional experience! Why, the paper is blank!’ neglect of it should fill your breast with virtuous ; 

‘ .Blank ! ’ echoed Maggie, in a tone of wonder, indignation ; not at all. The very finest specimen, 
that needed all her self-command to counterfeit ; upon my honour, of impudence ; no imitation, hut 
her heart was as overpowered with (gratitude as the genuine scoundrel, with the true ring about 
though a miraole had interfered in her husband’s him. : brass, from skin to skin.’ 
favour. The weapon, then, to which she had trusted , ‘ I don’t care what you say of me — I don’t care 

had not failed her-— the virtues of her father’s what you do to me,’ gasped the wretched man, 
darling invention had been proved indeed, in a ‘ only take the charge. 1 say it ’s murder, and I can 
manner, and with a result, that his wildest fancy jirove it. You’re a policeman, and you haVe no 
could never have pictured. How little, too, could choice but to obey the law.’ 

John have thought, wheu he flattered the old man’s ‘I am a policeman, as you say, Mr Dennis- 
whim, and helped to make it a reality, that it Blake/ observed Mr Brain coolly, ‘though, .since 
should one day he the instrument of his own I am an inspector, it would have been more civil to 
safety, and of his enemy’s confusion ! give me niy title ; and, as a poheeman, I will just 

‘ Blank !’ repeated Blake, in a frenzy. ‘Why, .tell yon how this case stiilces .me. 1 have, heard 
this is witchcraft, devEry! Blank! Why, 1 have your story with my own ears ; and some, of it. 
read it every day since the night in which I forced I beEeve, especially that part of jt where you 
his fingers to write it! Blank! Why, you have acknowledged that you had broken into this house 
changed it yourself. You are in the same boat with felonious intentions. I . happened to have 
with this woniein and her husband ; she has bribed discovered that ixndergromid .passage, . which,;: it 
you. Give it me hack, give it mo back, I say ! ’ seems, was your oxvn handiwork, myself, and have, 
in the fury of his disappointment and despair, by means of it, explored the cellar, There are no 
ht»fcst himself upon the inspector like a tiger, and “ dead men ” there, unless it ’s an empty bottle or 
strove: to drag. Mm to the ground. Some years ago, two, -which are sometimes called so, nor, in ray, 
it would 'have gone hard with the man whom he opinion, have there ever been srroh.’ . i:, 

had tims grappledp hut'his constitution, which had- .‘ It has heen taken away, then, and buried el.se- , 
seemed proof against: drink and riot, had, as some-‘, where/ put in the other doggedly., ‘ I^saw it lying ; 
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muncl Ironside and Clint were facing each other 
in arms at Gloucester, and every tiling was ready 
for battle, the Euglisliinaa asked the Dane , to 
settle the contest by a single combat, and try their 
fortune without the destruction of so many faithful 
adherents. Gnut replied that his courage was 
great enough, but that he ivas apprehensive of 
trusting his diminutive person against so bulky an 
antagonist. He propo.sed that they should neither 
fight each other, nor let their armies come to blows, 
but divide the kingdom, Edmund taking Wessex, 
andCnut taking Mercia. I have some suspicion 
that the monk of Malmesbury mu,9t himself have 
boon rather dwarfish, for , he is not only careful to 
take note of the smallness of size of great kings, 
but he has an admiration for every appearance 
of a mighty mind in a little body: he tells at 
-length the .story of a Norman knight named Balsoi 
‘of small size, but incredible courage,' -who, in a 
fight outside Pavia, in which more than a thousiand 
men were engaged, was the only survivor on, eitlier . 
side. This terrible little warrior. ‘hovered alone 
around the city, and by his single sword frightened 
the citizens as long as he thought proper.’ Williana 
tells us that St Neot was so dwarfish that he had; a 
step made of iron, bars to stand tipon While saying 
mass, in order to he able to reaeh tlie , altar. . It was 
kept at Glastonbury as a relio in ,'kis , day. He 
has also been careful to notice that .the mightiest, 
of all the popes, Gregory Vll., (Hildebrand), was 
quite a dimmutive man; Another great king: of 
England, who, like Cnut, was of a. foreign,; although 
a kindred race, William III., iyas, of notoriously . 
low stature. At the joint coronation.: of 'William 
and Mary, on Saturday, April TT,, ,1689i the short , 
king and the ttdl queen walked side by side, not 
as sovereign and consort, but as joint sovereigns, 
with the sword between them ; and the queer con- 
trast between the figures of the imposing Stuart 
lady and the meagre little Dutch gentleman, did 
not escape the satirical observation of the vexed 
Jacobites. 

Of the three great world-wide conquerots whom 
Napoleon classed together — himself, Alexander 
of Macedon, aiid Ccesar— he alona was a little 
man. His predecessors were both bt them men 
of. a truly majestic presence, tall of: stature. 
Alexander, indeed, if his portraits are exact, was 
remarkable for his handsome and man].y aspect. 
Bonaparte was always presented in the; English 
caricatures of him, both pictorial and verbali tw, 
a kind, of pigmy, i When the vulgar English 
crowded to, his levees as Eirst;>:;CpilSul at the 
Tuileries ill :1802, aftoj the peace of iihe preceding 
October, to,; th.o :disgust: :pf tlm /high-mmded Sir 
Samuel Bomillyi they: were probably disappointed, 
at not finding hiin.' to ; be a dwarf. ‘ Bonaparte,’ 
says Miss Berry, in her lively description o-f on's 
of his; receptions, ‘ by: no moans struck me as ad; 
little as I had heard him represented, and as 
indeed he, appeared on horschaok. His shoulders 
are broad, W'hieh gives his figure importance,’ 
Allusions to 'Ms stature were not always received 
by him with: oomplaisanoe, but there is s.ome 
Aumonr in a correction which hie once administered 
to .one of his imperial grand ohamherlains. Tho 
Emporot had made several friiitless attampits upon 
tiptoe to reach a book placed on a high shelf in 
Jue oabinet..' The official hurrying eagerly to Ms 
assistance, said awkwardly : ‘ Pemit me, sire ; I 


quietly, ‘ and uttered in the presenee nf a witness.. 
However, let mo proceed with the matter in hand, 
which you will find to be still more serious. The 
tale you tell is a monstrous one, and has. evidently 
been framed to fit tbe circumstances, which, again 
(at least the chief of, them), are of your own making.. 
By your own confession, you broke into the house 
in' quite an unexampled manner. Having done so, 
and been caught, as you say, in the very act, and 
foreseeing punishment, althongh deferred, inevit- 
able, you trump up this strange story. AVhat 
motive induced Mr Milbank to spare you at the 
time, of course I cannot guess,, bpt yoii have, 
obviously taken advantage of that fact, to give the 
impression that he was afraid of you. , The dis- 
appearance of his brother, and the_ malicious 
ramouTs prevalent in the town concerning it, hax'e 
supplied you with materials for this plot, while 
his own unexplained absence from home-suggested 
the time for the execution of it. You came here 
expecting to find Mrs Milbank alone, broken down 
by her heavy calamity, and a prey to nervous 
fears-^a: victim in, aU respects suitable for your 
infamous purpose. Instead of that, I am glad to 
sajq you found a sensible and courageous woman, 
who liad already placed her case in the proper 
hands. I arrest you, Dennis Blake, upon, two 
charges :■ first, for the commission of the fnirglaiy, 
to .'Which you: ;hav6 yourself confessed ; and 
secondly, for an attempt to extort money, which 
l ean speak to from the, evidence of my own eyes 
and ears.’ . , 


, : . LITTLE GREAT MEN. 

It is a remarkahle thing that some of the greatest 
men in history have been of small stature. Cer- 
tainly, from all experience, height of person has 
no influence on the mental faculties. The chances 
seem to.ho that smallness of size, in fact, at times, 
a little lameness, is . advantageous. The reason 
for this is tolerably plain. Tall and rohi}8t men 
are apt to devote them-solves, or at least to derive 
so much enjoyment from boisterous pursuits, as to 
he rather indifterent to any specialty in mental 
culture. Men of small stature, and perhaps weak 
health, are, ; on the contrary, driven to mental 
occupation. ■ Studying hard in their ■ several voca- 
tiouspthey rise to distinction. A comforting reflec- 
tion this for young men who have the misfortune 
to labQur:nnder personal infirmities. We jiropose 
to :fivo: a:few^^^'n^ of ‘little great 

men,’ 

William of- Malmesbury has preserved the 
'tradition, that one of . the greatest of our early 
English kings, .Edgar the . Pacific, w-as ‘extrenielj'' 
small both in stature and in bulk.’ William 
declared it to be an opinion amongst the English 
in his oivn day (that is, two centuries later than 
Edgar’s feign), that ‘no king either of 'his own 
or earlier times in England could he justly and 
fairly compared to Edgar.’ - , 1 ^ - 

The next king of the English. Vhoae might 
can be at all compared with Edgiir’s .was the 
DaaifJi Cnnt ; his kingdom, indeed, had a far 
wider range. It is curious that thia-'^eat warofor 
and legislator was also a singularly small man. 
William of Malmesbury reports thiQ.t; whej). Ed- 
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wliono. in comptmy I inny sit iibovGj m point of to ivliicli iiocl tlio right to prccocLo tho otlior, Tho 
birth, age, fortune, I consider only the . situation Lord Mayor was quite incapable of deciding the 
of the table by the points in the compass ; and matter; indeed, it would puzzle the Lord Ohamher- 
the nearer I can' get to the east, I am so much lian himself to unravel such a knotty point. Hod 
the higher ; and my good fortune is, to sit some- such a case been referred to Erederick the Great, he 
times, 'or for the most part, due east, sometimes would ijrohably have settled it, as he is reported 
east-hy-north, seldom with greater variation ; and to have done, in the matter between the wife of 
then I do myself honour, and am blessed with the President of the Court of Justice and the 
iiivisible precedency, mystical to others; and the wife of the President of the Chamher of Revenue 
Joke is, that by this means I take place (for jilace at Oleves. The former lady insisted upon taking 
is hut fancy) of many that sit above me; and the pus of her rival in all places of public resort, 
while most; people in company look upon me as until the patience of the latterivas quite wearied 
a modest man, :I know myself to he a very assum- out, and her pride mortified past all hearing. As 
ing fellow ; and do often look down with contempt a last resource, the wife of the President of the 
onsQme*at the upper end of the table. By this Revenue Chamber wrote to the king himself, 
craft, I at once gratify my humour (which is desiring that His Majesty would be pleased gra- 
pride), and preserve my character. And to this ciously to interpose his authority, and declare once 
piirpose, my way is, to carry a little pocket-compass for all which ought to go first. Prederiek Was at 
in my left fob, and from that I take my measures no loss to satisfy the complainant. His verdict 
imperceptibly, as from a watch, in the usual way had certainly one groat merit of justice — namely, 
of comparing time before dinner; or, if I chance speediness of decision ; of the graciousne.ss of it we 
to forget that, I consider the situation of the parish say notliing. He immediately returned the follow- 
church, and this is iny never-failing regulator/ ing laconic answer: ‘Let the greatest fool walk 
■ The order of precedence, as it affects the daugh- first.' E is biit fair, however, to the nmmory of 
tors of peers; has something very strange about it. fbis polished monarch to add, that a similar jiidg- 
It 'may not,' perhaps, he generally luiown, that ment is said to have been arri'ved at, some two 
unmarried daughters have always the same rank centuries earlier, by Charles V. of Spain, when, he 
as thhir eldest' brother during the lifetime of the f*' Eire point to adjust between, two ladies 
father, and this independent of the partieular title “f faebion at Brussels. It is surprising, says., the 
which by courtesy the brother may hear. A ehrouioler of this latter version, how poUto; these , 
duke’s eldest son, for instance, ranks as a marquis ; fw'o ladies were to each other ever after, and hpw. 


marquis being less ancient than the latter, is not which we refer our readers to No. 262 of the 2’atkr, 
the second title of the oldest and highest dukes of is much of a piece with the above stories. , Mr 
the fealm, The most, curious circumstance is, Treatall’s offence was in the great and inextricable 
that the daughters retain this rank if they marry .confusion he had caused, by desiring a party of 
commoners; thus, if a duke has five daughters, ladies to take their places at his .snpper^ahle 
four of whom marry peers of the realm below the according to their ago and seniority, 
rank of marquis, and the fifth, and youngest, . Prom the records of Mr Bickerstaff's Court of 
marry her father’s footman, the latter would rotam Honour, another case, may he cited, as suggesting 
her rank as marchioness, and go before all her older A E-h’ ready^ means of settling and adjusting 
risters, though every one of them were peeresses. 

Prom an old writer on tins suh.iect, we will state rp_ Welshman, are indiotid for Saving 
h ;Aaee;p,articulajdy dlust^^^^ of this point., If raised a disturbance, by a fierce and angry dispute 
Lady . Prances; the ; daughter of a duke, marries about the antiquity of their families, the Jew pre- 
'Lord: Praucis; the :8on of a duke, she may either tending to he son of Mesheoh; the son of Nahoth, 
ceR 'IieiseR Lady Prances,, and: retain her rank of the -son of Shalem, and. so on to the, end; of the 
marchioneSs; or Call; herself Lady Francis, and take chapter ; . and^, the Welshman, John ap Rice; ap 
place below: thO'Viscountesses. But if. she. chooses Shenkm, ap Shone3, «e. , The decree of the. court 
to retain her original rank, and her noble husband <;ba“hey should he both tossed in a blanket, 

title ot Barou So-and-so, his lordship would lose t,he superiority, as they could not agree on it 
one siei) in the .order. of ureoadenoe; and her IucItt. iiaiwonTi th otncolTmc ^ : - 
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rudeness to come into the world before your Royal 
Highness.’ _ ■ 

At the dianei’s the celebrated Dr Bentley was 
,wont to give at Cambridge, while Master of 
Trinity College, a gentleman, whom, ho was often 
obliged in courtesy to invite, but who was far from 
being a favourite with the learned doctor, without 
regard to the rank or consequence of the other 
guests, invariahly pushed himself up to the top of 
tlie tables to the right or left, that is, of the doctor 
himself. The latter was wearied and provoked at 
last by this presumption, and one day, when he 
saw that this guest had taken his usual seat, ahovo 
the rest of the company, Dr Bentley gravely walked 
to the top of the table, and taking up his own 
chair, carried it to the bottom, thereby so entirely 
reversing matters, that he who had striven so 
earnestly to be first, became literally last. 

In Campan’a Memoirs of Marie Antoinette is a 
very extraordinary instance to be found of dis- 
piited precedence and etiquette. It was the 
custom at Paris, it seems, under the old regime, 

. when the ptthlio were admitted gratis to the 
theatres, hy order of the court, to assign the king’s 
state-hox to the charooal-venders of the city, and 
the queen’s box to the poissardtts, or flshwonien 
attending the markets ; and, on one occasion, says 
Madame Gampan, their right to occupy tliose 
seats was demanded a.s a fixed point of etiquette, 
■with as much pertinacity as could he observed by 
Jiobles, or even sovereign courts. ‘Such grave 
questions of precedence well deserve to be par- 
ticularised in memoirs of the times. Since the 
EeVolution, neither the charcoal-vendors nor the 
2 wmardes are distinguished in the gratia perform- 
ances : all ranks are confounded together. It 
appears to ns only just that every one should 
know his rights, and iceep his place.’ 

All , trades, and professions have distinct place 
and precedence with regard to each other, could 
they only be properly ascertained. That one 
trade, at anyrate, had settled its own lawful posi- 
tion, .would appear from the following extract from 
a copy of the Alanchester Guardian of fifty years 
ago i ‘The tailors of Preston have put forth the 
following notice: To tho Public. — The tailors’ 
fraternity of journeymen respectfully present the 
following; notice to the, public : that in conse- 
quence of the situation which they are to he placed 
in at the ensuing Guild — a situation which they 
consider derogative from the dignity of their' 
sacredly instituted profession, they do not intend 
to favour the procession with their attendance, 
except they are perniitted to take that situation, 
which the high antiquity of their trade demands — 
a trade first taught by instinct, and matured in the 
earliest ages, They are prepared to inovo their, 
ihalienable right : to the first situation, from un- 
qUEstidnable aiifhbrity ; nor did 'they entertaiu the; 
.most distant idea that the high : aiitiqnity:, of , their 
honourable profession -sv-ould have been disputed., 
Tbe only privilege they wish, the only, right they 
require, is to be allowed: to ruove in that; situation 
which 1ms always been assigned to them , from the 
creation of the wprld to the present time (the last 
: Guild ; excepted), and they are . resolved never to. 
he disgraced by , tamely accepting* of any other.’ ; , 

; Animals, too, have been supposed to be not in~ 

: sensible to the distinctions: of rank and precedence;. 
; In an entertaining book, (The Diary 0 / an Jnvalii), 

' .published eaily in this centary, : we read of the 


cows in Switzerland haying bells of different sizes 
suspended from their hecks, in proportion to their 
.merit ; ‘ and it is .said,’ adds the author, ‘that these 
animals are so susceptible of feelings similar to 
our oivn, that, if the leading cow fall into disgrace, 
and be deprived of her honours, she exhibits all 
the mortification of wounded pride and angry 
jealousy at the promotion of her rival . And the 
question of precedence excites as much bitterness 
in the pastures of the Alps, m it can do in the 
drawing-room of the Tuileries or St James’s.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND AKTS. 

A paper is published in the Monthly NoticoS' of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, in which the Bari of 
Rosse gives an account of a long series of observa- 
tions of Jupiter, accompanied by coloured litho- 
graphs. In these the peculiar features of the 
Jovial planet are represented ■with n minuteness of 
detail surprising to any one accustomed to. regard 
the belts as stripes of uniform colour. It is only 
by steady perseverance with the great reflecting : 
telescope that Lord Rosse has achieved such . 
remarkable results, for even on the best nights 
interruptions oeenr, ‘Often for minutes together 
Ml the finer details of a brilliant object like 
Jupiter are mixed up in inextricable confusion, 
and it is only at more or less widely separated 
intervals that the confused image suddenly appears 
to freeze or crystallise into one of groat sharpness.' 
To the assiduity with which these clear moments ; 
were taken advantage of, we are indebted for the . 
twenty-one coloured views given with the paper. 

Lord Rosse confirms the conclusions of those 
observers who, within the past two years, have 
remarked a great loss of colour in the equatorial 
belt of Jupiter. In 1870 that belt was so red that 
the colour of the whole planet was affected by it. 
Since then, it has undergone a change, and now 
resembles yellow ochre. We trust that Lord 
Rosse will con tin ue the study of these interesting 
phenomena. 

In the same periodical, Mr Langley of Allegheny • 
Observatory, Eenneylvauia, gives an account of 
his observations of the sun. He acknowledges the 
value of the spectroscope as an ; iustrument for; 
research, but: says there is much in the sun which 
can be: made .put hy the telescope only. He : 
desires that, more observers should betake, them- : 
selves :to ' the work, for ‘ the solar , clouds are * of 
interest to the terrestrial meteorologist.’ It would ; 
he important to fiud out the resemblances and , dif- ; 
ferencee, as compared with the clouds of oiw earth, 
as ' a preliminary investigation ; and: advancing 
from this, it' is possible that ‘the foundations of 
a future science, of .solar meteorology’ anight .bo 
hud. 

Mr Eroude, F.R.S.— an eminent authority as 
regards the shape and . behaviour ;of;;ithips-T“fin.d3. 
that the best material of whicli to make models is 
paraffin. It costs less than W'ood, can be cast 
hollow and roughly, of the required form, can 
be remelted, .when a, ne-sv' model is wanted, and 
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higs, for these —Another is an improved method for lighting 
lother advan- and extinguishing gas-burners ; it excites a galvaao- 
a and cut in electric current with sufacient heat to light any 
he (lone by machin- number of oil-lamps, or gas-jets, at the same 

i.— Another is ‘an 

of’experiraeut, and afterwarals broken improved apparatus for lighting lamps, candles, 
’ • ^ - •- i, Erom and similar purposes.’ 

The; latest suggestion with regard to crossing 


all go hack to the melting-pot, 

■ tage is, that paraffin is easily 

nny dmection. The shaping can „ , . _ 

ory ! consequently, models of ships may be made j moment, and at any^, distepoe, 
for purposes ( 

isj) and refashioued as often aa is desired, Erom 

these jiartioulara, it will he seen that paraffin can __ 

hB used for models of other things as w(j11 as ships, the Channel, is, to excavaje under the sea on (aach 
: If a speech or discourse couldhemade to record side a tmuid two miles long, and at the sea- ward 
itself, there would he economy of time and labour, extremity of each, to build a harhour capable of 
Mr W. I-L Barlow, F.E.S. has invented , a little receiving very large ves.sels, and reached by steps, 
apparatus which shews that this is possible. A or a lift, from the tunnel. These vessels would 
. luoiith-niece is fitted in one side of a small cross from harbour to harbour with ease and 


. writer j ' but uses ' may he found for Mr Barlow’s 
instrument which its inventor never contemplated. 

An Eleoti’ical ;Eeoorder invented by Messrs 
ll^^hitehQUse and Latimer' Clark, is an instrument 
as likely to he nseful as it is ingenious. Its appli- 
' cations axe. obviously manifold 5 hut for the , present 
, it is to record 'the.' number of . passengers in an 
omnibus or tramway car. The instrument is fixed 
■ in some convenient . part of the vehicle ;. all the 
seats are in connection therewith, , and every 
passenger by .sitting down makes contact and 
records his presence. The record is a; strip of 
paper :'on : which four pens make a series ; of lines 
and marks. The first , line counts the minutes 
spent on 'the journey ; the second line marks the 
speed stud the stoppages ; the third line counts 
Ihe'numher of inside passengers within each 
minute of the time line ; and the fourth lino does 
: , the same for the ■ outside .passengers. All this goes 
on,;So:,ta;speali:, of itself::} the passengers are unoon- 
eeiouB of it j the conductor cannot hinder it, and 
so at tho end of each journey the inspector tears 
off tho strip of paper, and finds thereon an exact 
: account of the number of J'a^s he ought to receive. 
Erom this it-willbe naderstood that the electrical 
.recorder may help in the cause of morality ; for 
where cheating is imirossible, a habit of honesty 
' may ho cultivated. , ,, 

Anoiher invention is an electrical gas regulator, 

, :■ which, 'as its name indicates, can he ' used to 
r^ulate the flow of gas from the works where 
' it is, made into the mains. It can he applied at 
any point where control of the outflow is required. 
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I part to be removed. The pain ia but slight, and 
\ in eight or nine days the diseased portion is out 
away by the mere pressure of the ligature. 

_ A case is recorded ill a New Yorlc medical 
journal of the destruction of one hemisphere of the 
brain vuthout disturbance of the vital functions of 
the patient. This has a bearing oh Dr Ferrier’s 
experiments, recently noticed in these pages. 
Those experiments are to be continued aijd ex- 
tended; and it is anticipated that they will lead 
to an important result—namely, to shew that 
operations on the brain are possible. Deaths 
occur from tumours in the brain. Ha hole were 
bored in the skull, and the tumour extracted, the 
patient might live. It is an operation that suc- 
ceeds ivith §heep ; for in some northern counties, 
it has long been the practice to bore a hole in the 
skull of a sheep suffering from ‘ staggers,’ to extract 
the hydatids which occasion the malady, and so 
effect a cure. The value of Dr Ferrier’s expoii- 
nients will be largely increased if he succeeds in 
demonstrating that pain can be relieved^ or life 
saved, by an operation on the hrain. 

The year 1873 has often been spoken of as wet 
and disagreeable ; hut meteorologists give it a' 
different character, and it appears from rain-gauge 
observations laid before the Philosophical Society 
of Manchester, that the rainfall of 1873 Was about 
twelve per cent, below the average. The ,sanmi.er 
months were very showery; and, as people Jiatu- 
rally expect fine weather in the summer, their 
disappointment may have led to the ini,|)res5ion 
that the whole year was wet. 'fhe preceding year 
(1872) was the wet year, at least in Daucasliire, for 
the rainfall was thirty-six per Cent, above the 
average. Popular feeling thus appears to be as 
much at fault with regard to the rveather, as it 
not mhfrequently is on social topics. Taking the, 
observations of a series of years, we find confirma- 
tion of the statement, that in England we have: 
more fine nights than fine days, for it is shewn 
that the day rainfall is greater than the night 
rainfall. 


ODDS. AND ENDS..:, 

imoM nn eobbr® Chambers’s scBAX’-iiooK. 

Stoky oir A Foundwng.— (Fob, 9, 1845.) Miss 
Edmondstone, a lady of ninety, relates a curious 
story of a foundling. About eighty years ago, Mr: 
Gordon of Ardoch, in Aberdeenshire— a tall castlo 
situated upon a rook overlooking the sea— was one 
stormy night alarmed by the firing of a gun, appar- 
ently from a distressed vessel. : Gollectihg his de^: 
pendents, and furnishing. hiinself with lights and 
ropes, he hurried down to the beach amidst the 
peltiugs of one of the severest , storms he had 
any recollection of. On arriving there, ho and his 
people could discem no ship ; they, saw no light : 
they heard .no .cry. But, searching about; they, 
found an infant lying in a land of floating: otib:^ ,o^^^^ 
cradle, as if it had been brought ashore frottPr-a 
perished vessel by the force of the. wind^^^^m^^^ 
waves. The young stranger waa ■.removed to ::the; 
castle, and taken care of; and in the morning 
there wore indubitable signs of a shipwreck on the 
beach, hut no other person :Beemed: to. have got 
ashore. 
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Mr Gordon unable to trace the history* of the I Eelly have been disjoined) in consef^uence of the 

’ - . I Eai-i of Mar and Kelly having died without isaiie, 

1866, when the earldom of Mar passed to lieirs- 
general, and the earldom of Kelly to heirs-male.] 


infant (it was a female), brought her up -with his 
own daughters, and became ns niuch attached to 
her ns to any of his children. .Hie foundling 
received, in all respects, the same treatment and 
the same education as the young ladies with whom 
she was associated, and in time she grew to 
woman’s estate. Ahoiit that time, a similar storm 
occurred. Mr Gordon hurried as usual to the 
shore; hut this time was so happy as to receive 
a shipwrecked party, among whom was a gentle- 
man jiassenger. After a comfortahle night spent' 
in the castle, this stranger was next morning sur- 
prised by the entrance of the young ladies, upon 
one of whom he fixed a gaze of the greatest 
interest, 

: ' ‘ Is this your daughter too?’ said he to his 
kind ho.st. ‘No,’ said Mr Gordon ; ‘ but she is 
as dear to me as if she were.’ And then he 
related the story of the former storm, and of the 
discovery of the infant upon the beach. At the 
conclusion, the stranger said with much emotion 
that he had .alhreason to believe that the young 
lady was his own niece. Ho then stated the 
circumstances of a sister’s return from India, cor- 
responding to the time of the sHpw'reck ; and 
.explained how it might happen that Mr Gordon’s 
inquiries for the parents of the child had failed. 
‘ She is now,’ ho said, ‘ an orphan ; but her father 
has left her the bulk of his fortune, to he bestowed 
upon her, if she should ever he found.’ 

AH tlieso things being fully substantiated by 
the stranger, it heoanie necessary that the young 
lady should leave Ardoch, to put herself under the 
core-of a new protector ; hut this was a bitter 
trial, and she could 'at last bo reconciled to quit 
Ardoch only , on the condition, that one of her 
Mends, the daughters of . Mr Gordon, should ac- 
company her, This was consented to ; and the 
. whole party soon after left Scotland' to proceed to 
OSttenburg, in Sweden, where her uncle carried 
on a large mercantile concern. 

There is.no further romance in the tale as far 
ns the young lady was concerned ; for fact does 
..not -always go as fiction would. But a curious 
i: circumstance resulted, nevertheless, from the ship- 
wreck. Miss Gordon was wooed and won' at 
“Gottenburg by a young, Scottish merchant named 
Erskine, a son . of Erskiue of - Cambo in Fife— a 
youth of narrow fortunes, and scKeiitoi persons 
between: him - and the title' and estates of the 
Earl of Kelly. The seventeen died, and this 
young man became an earl. More than this, a 
sister of Miss Gordon was, through "the same con- 
nection:: of: 'cireuaistanGes, '. married- to a younger 
brother of the former, who succeeded to this title. 
Thus, through the accident of the shipwreck, two 
daughteis of an ■ Aberdeenshire laird became 
Countesses of Kelly. Hnfortiuiately, neither had 
any children ; so that the title has reverted to the 
Earl of Mar, the reiiresentativo of the family of 
•which that of Kelly was a branch. [Since the pre- 
ceding was' written, the earldoms of Mhr,.and 


THE WILD BEE, 

I COMB at morn, -fflioii dewdrops bright 
Are twinkling on the grasses, 

And woo the halmy hreeze in flight 
That o’er the heather passes. 

I swarm with many lithesome wings, 
That join me, through my ramhle, 

In seeking for the honeyed things 
Of heiith and hawthorn bramble. 

And languidly amidst the sedge, 

When noontide is most stilly, 

I loll beside the water’s edge. 

And olimh into the lily. 

1 fly throughout the clover crops 
Before the evening closes, 

Or swoon amid the amber drops 
That swell the pink moss-roses. 

At times I take a longer route, 

In cooling autumn ■weather, 

And gently muimur round about 
The purple-tinted heather. 

To Poesy I am a friend ; 

I go with Fancy linking. 

And all my aiiy knowledge lend, 

To aid him in liis thinking. 

Deem not these little eyes are dim 
To every sense of duty ; 

Wo owe a certain debt to him 
Who clad this earth in beauty. 

And therefore'! .am never sad, . 

A burden homeward, bringing, .. 

But lielp to m.ake the summer, glad 
In my own way of singing. 

When idlers seek my honeyed ivine. 

In wfintonnesB to drink it, 

I sparkle from the oolumbino, 

Like some forbidden trinket ; 

But never sting a.friend— not one— 

It is a' sweet, delusion, 

That I may look at children rimy : 
And smile at their confusion. 

If I . were many with all his tact 
: : And poiver of foreseeing, 

I would not do a single act 
To hurt a human being. : 

And thus my little life is fixed, : 

Till tranquilly it doses, 

For wisely have I chosen ’twlxfc ‘ . 
The thorns and the rosea. 
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STORY OF EBSKINE. 

The story of Wedderburii, an Edinburgh boy, who, 
reared in the profundities of the Mint Close, came 
to be Lord Chancellor of England, is rivalled in 
romantic interest in the history of the Hon. 
Thomas Ersldne, also an Edinburgh youth, with 
but a poor patrimony, who, by dint of talent, ro.se 
to the same high dignity. Erskine came a little 
later into the world than Wedderburn. He was 
born 10th January 1750, and must have been in 
his seventh year when Wedderbum enacted the 
extraordinary scene in the Court of Session already 
pictured, and, like a fury, bolted off to push his 
fortune in London. In the case of Erskine, there 
occurs no such explosion of temper ; and' his early 
history is every way more exemplary and pleasing. 

Genteel as was the Mint Close as a place of resi- 
dence at the middle of the last century, it was 
scarcely mole so than certain parts of the High 
Street, where there were common stairs leading 
to as many as nine or ten stories, each occupied by 
a separate family — the gentility, of course, always 
diminishing as you ascended to the roof— Peers, 
Lords of Session, or perhaps Dowager Ladies of 
quality, residing in the lower floors, doctors of 
divinity or of medicine higher up, tradesmen in 
the garrets — a queer but not unhappy jumble of 
people living in mutual respect of each other, 
and making few comjilaints as to their scanty 
aceommodation. In one of those tall buildings, 
.pretty high in the stair, dwelt Henry-Pavid, fifth 
Earl of Buchan,. In point of etiquette, his lordship 
should ' have lived in the first or second floor 
above the shoxjs ; but narrow circumstances com- 
pelled himto be;satisfied with one of the higher , 
floors, which could be bad for a comparatively 
moderate rent. It is not quite easy to understand, 

: how one in the position of an. earl, with his 
icountess and family,: should have. been able to live 
with any degree of comfort in a floor of only three 
;or four small apartments, elevated a hundred feet 
.above the ground, and wholly destitute of modem, 
appliances. Y et, the .thing was done; To. give an 
.appearance of roominess, a good deal was .effected 


by having beds to resemble a wardrobe or chest of 
drawers. As for the servant-girl, she slept under 
the kitchen dresser. 

Such was the town residence of the Earl of 
Buchan. He had an old castle somewhere in the 
country, but it bad fallen to ruiu, and he possessed 
no means to put it in repair. His available 
revenue at this time was only two hundred: 
pounds a year. Having married a daughter of 
Sir James Steuart, Bart, of Qoodtreea, and brought 
on himself the obligations of a family, his lord- 
ship was fain to seek a dwelling in, town, for 
the sake of cheap education for his children. 
In his efforts at an economical style of living, 
he was nobly seconded by his wife. The Countess 
of Buchan is spoken of as having been a woman 
of acute intellect, elevated taste, sincere pietjq : 
and strong common-sense. She had three sons, 
David, Henry, and Thomas, and a daughter, 
Isabella, all of whom she taught to read, and other- 
TOse .instructed. In time, the boys ivent to the 
High School, a seminary of learning well adapted 
for grounding in the classics. Here, Thomas made . , 
some progress. His daily fare, like that of his 
brothers, was what was usual among Scotch boys, 
even among the higher class of families— -a basin of 
oatmeal porridge with milk for breakfast, and 
‘ kail ’ or broth with a i>ieca of bread for dinner. 
The earl could not afford to give meals of a costly ; 

I nature. Friends dropped in to tea at six o’clock in ; 
the evening, and so far the jiinior members of the 
family had an opx)ortunity of seeing some good - 
society, and hearing intelligent conversation. The 
talk was often on religions and ecclesiastical topiics j 
for the -Ersldnes were related to prersons who took 
a leading part in church polity. Small as : , were : 
the outlays on these little tea-drinkings, they were' 
felt to . press rather heavily j and to lessen general;; : 
expenses, the family removed to St Andrews, where ; " 
rents were lower, education somewhat i Cheapeiy :: 
and ferver friends to be entertained. Tom, as bo 
was called, wag here advanced iu his learning,: and 
became noted for his 'activity and powers -of mem- 
ory. At the dancing-school, he learnt to dance : 
Shantrews, awl to acquit himself creditably in a' 
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[ minuet. : The cost of the schooling was riot him to procure an ensign’s commission in the 
' great, but %ve can fancy that even, at St Andrews, Eoyal Soots, or First Regiment of Foot. This 
with 'all the scheming and economy of the earl change of profession took place in 1768, after an 
and ommtess, they had a severe struggle to maintain experience of Ibnr years at sea, 
a decent appearance, and make both ends meet. Erskine was now a subaltern officer in a maroh- 
, Some people — ^perhapis a good inany~with no ing regiment, flitting about frorn town to town, 
more than two hundred pounds a year, would parading in a scarlet uniform, killing time by read- 
spend nearly the whole on personal indulgences, ing at circulating libraries, dancing at balls, and 
and care little about educating their children. In enjoying the ordinary amount of flirtation. So 
the present case, rvith honours to sustain, there was want on two years ; when a flirtation with one of 
a far higher sense of duty. David,, the eldest the belles of a provincial town — a lady of respect- 
son, and heir, styled Lord Cardross, was sent to able family, but no fortune---abruptly led to a 
Leyden to complete bis education; Henry was marriage with her, 1770. . This was in some sense 
educated for the Scottish bar; and Isabella, the an imprudent act, yet it really p)roved to be 
daughter, needed to be brought forward in lady* anspioions. It inspirited, him to think more 
like acoonipliabments. Tom came ratlier worst earnestly than he had done before, and evoked the 
off. With such puUs on his slenderly filled purse, highest qualities of his mind. Sent with his regi- 
the earl could not see his w<ay to bring np his merit to Minorca, he was allowed to take his wife 
youngest son to a learned profession. If the boy along with him. He was absent for two years, 
had been allowed his will, he woitld have pre- during which he devoted every spare moment to 
ferred to go into the army; hut there were no mental improvement, attd made himself familiar 
ftmd wherewith to pmchase a commission ; and, with the writings of Slrakspeare, Milton, and other 
to nrnfce the best of things, he agreed to enter as a great English poets, some of which Ire learnt to 
/'midshipman on board a man-of-war. An opening repeat from memory. The early instruction in 
of this kirrd being procrrred on hoard the Tarter, a religious matters, inculcated by his mother, now 
■ vessel under command of Sir David Lindsay, he became publicly serviceable. He was selected to 
was assigned to a life at sea. Egtiippedln a cocked- act as chaplain to his regimeirt, which Was 
hat, a blue jacket, and fanciful small-sword, he essentially Scotch, and his sermons arid extempore 
: embarked at Leith, March 1764, bidding farewell prayers, delivered with fervour, gave iinq,ualified 
to his parents, ahd doubtful ns to his future pros- satisfaction. One would say, with such a well- 
peots. Sailing down the Firth of Forth, and balanced mind, and gifts of oratory, there heed 
seeing Arthur Seat melting away in the distance, have been little apprehension as to the future, . . 
all before Min was dark and uncertain. The Back to England in 1772, he figured for a season . 
utmost he looked forward to was rising to the rank in society in London, was introduced to Dr John* / 
of a Herttenant How little was he aware of son, and, as Boswell tells us, had the honour of. 
his destiny ! The next time he saw the towering wrangling with that incomparable gossip and 
heights of his native city, he had attained to disputant. In 1773, he was promoted to be a lieu- 
social eminence as a peer of the realm! tenant in his regiment, and again was kepit on the 

. Fortunately, there was an elasticity of spirit in move from town to town. This idling away of j 
Erskine which enabled him to bear up under a existence, as he felt it to he, was irksome, and hope- 
:har.sh routine of duty. Tilings were then coarsely less. He could not buy steps in the service. Was 
conducted in ships of war, as is shewn by he to live and die a lieutenant ? No ; something 
.Smollett’s inimitable descriptions in JRodenc/c JJmi* better must be thought of. Meditating on the 
attentive to every detail of the awkwardness of his position, he, one day, by way 
!service> the young midshipman lost no opportunity of a little recreation, entered a eonrt-room in 
of: supplying: the deficiencies of his education by .which the tovvn assizes were held. This was in 
: reading iand; study ; . nor was ha less- careful in August 1774. He was dressed in his. regimentals, 
'treasuring up. every kind of professional knowledge and attracted the attention, of: the presiding; judge, 
that . was available. . His ship having gone : to the Lord Mansfield, who, on: learning that he was a 
West; :Tndies,: :.he , there picked up information son of the late Earl of Buchan; invited him to : sit 
.regarding, the . oonntry:and the stata.of the labour- on the bench beside : him, and, further, to6fc some 
ing populationi, On his return voyage, in acknow- pains to e.xplain to him the, nature of the ease that 
ledgmentnf.vhis: : steadiness, and skill. in seaman- .was being tried. This was. the turning-point in- ' 
.ship, he was ^appointed acting-lieutenant, a cir- Erskine’a fate. He suddenly grasped at the idea 
oumstanoe which opmed up the hope ofl rising in of studying for the: law, and; from what .he saw ;. 
his profession. Great, accordingly, was his disap- and heard, felt ; assured that he: oovild have little 
pointment when . the 'ship, .was paid off at Portsr difficulty in. excelling, the barristers, to whose . 
month, with nq immediate prospect of Ms being pleadings he had just listened, 
again employed.' He vvas novF-eighteen years of A new chapter now opens in the life of Erskine, 


ago ; Ms father had just died, and the prospect was 
sufficiently blank, Returning to his fijrst fancies, 
be determined to go, if possible, into tire army. 
The small sum left to him by his father -enabled 
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consciousness of his abilities, hud no feiiis as to 
the result. 

There were several difficulties to he encountered. 
He would, in the first place, require to study three 
years for the degree of M.A. at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge ; then he must be admitted as a law student 
at Lincoln’s Inn. How was aU this to be accom- 
plished while he was still in the army, and wliere 
was the money to come from to pay his fees 1 
These untoward obstructions were successfully 
overcome. Ho procured 'leave of absence for six 
months from his regiment ; and, as regards the 
routine of study at the university, we believe he 
derived some privileges in virtue of his birth. He 
got through his terms at Cambridge, and at last he 
sold his commission for a sum which gave him a 
lift onward. It needed it all. He had a wife with 
au increasing family. They were stowed away in 
lodgings at Kentish Town, one of the north-west 
still iirhs of London, and the whole, as well as him- 
self, practised the most rigorous economy. Look- 
ing at the position in which he was placed, with 
absolutely no friends to aid in hia advancement, 
we can scarcely picture anything more lonely or 
depressing. Erskine, however, had in him the 
right stuff, out of which great men are buoyed to 
the surface. All he needed was a lucky chance 
to bring himself into a blaze of notoriety. 

In July 1778, he was called to the bar, and for 
some months he underwent certain private disci- 
pline as a pleader. In November, the lucky chance 
came, and it did so in a way so curious and unfore- 
seen, as to deserve special notice. .Being invited 
to spend the day with a friend, Mr Moore, he was 
on his way to do so, when, in leaping across a 
ditch at Spa Eields, he slipped his foot and sprained 
his ankle. In much pain, he was carried home, 
and the engagement at his friend’s house was 
necessarily broken off. Towards the evening, he 
felt himself so much recovered, that he resolved to 
join a dinner-party, for which an invitation had 
been received in the course of the day. He went — 
the inducement to dine at home not being particu- 
larly great. It happened to be a large dinner- 
party. There was much lively conversation with 
sallies of wit, in which Erskine shone with hhs 
accustomed brilliance. He made a favourable 
impression on Captain Baillie, an old salt, whom 
he had never seen before. Baillie was full of his 
own story. It was a case of oppression. For 
having, in a printed statement) shewn tip certain 
gross abuses in the administration of Greenwich 
Hospital, he had, through the influence of Lord 
Sandwich, the First Lord, been suspended by the. 
Board of Admiralty, and a prosecution for libel, 
now impended over him in the Court of King’s 
Bench. Discovering, that- Erskine had been a 
;saTlor, 'and was now called to the bar, he, •withoat 
.saying a word on the . subject, .determined to have 
him for one of his counsel. 

Next day, while sitting in a despondent mood, 
Erskine heard a smart knock at the door.- An 
attorney’s clerk enters, and puts .in his hand a 


paper along with a golden guinea. It was a 
retainer for the defendant in the case of the King 
verms Baillie. Any one can imagine We delight 
at the unexpected oiveumstance. The guinea, his 
first fee, was treasured as a family keepsake.. At 
first, he waa not aware that there were to be 
along with him four senior counsel, each of 
whom would speak before him; and a know- 
ledge of the fact was rather discouraging. Still, he 
studied and mastered the case ; hia acquaintance- 
ship with sea-affairs and seamen adding zest to 
his mode of treatment. Before the case came 
on, three of the seniors tyore for a comqtrontise. 
Ersldne resolutely stood out. . He saw his game. 
At the debate in court, before Lord Mansfield, 
these seniors were dry and prosy. The fourth, Mr 
Hargrave, began to apeak, but he was oompelled 
to leave by indisposition. It was too late to do 
any more that day, and the case tvas adjourned, 
which was fortunate, for the court would next day 
listen unjaded to Ersldne’s line of argument. 

On the day following, 24th November 1778, 
the great day of Erskine’s triumph, the case was 
left to his guidance. He stepped forward modestly, 
and, in a pleasing tone oi voice, stated that he 
appeared as junior counsel for the defence, and 
begged to be heard. He was unkno.wn to every 
one, except, it might be, to Lord Mansfield, who, 
on a former occasion, had shown him some polite 
attention. 'Warramg as he advanced in his argu-, , 
ment, he, in a flood of forensic elociuenoe, in 
bitter but just terms, pointed out the infamy of 
Lord Sandwich’s proceedings, and besought the 
court to do justice to the object of his oppression, 
Instead of deprivation of office, fine, and imprison- 
ment, poor Baillie deserved the highest approba- 
tion. ‘The man,’ he ’said, Reserves a palace.: 
instead of a prison, who prevents the palace built 
by the public bounty of his country from being 
converted into a dungeon, and who saoriftces his 
own security to the interests of humanity and vir- , 
tue.’ The force, the truth of his eloquent liarangue, 
produced au impression almost unprecedented., ,. 
The court, crowded with men of distinction, was 
mute with astonishment. The speech was without 
rant, or mouthing, or any indecorum. It- was 
fervid, elegant, and convincing; for it came from 
the heart, and was free from any of the hackneyed 
arts of a practkerl barrister. As tlie hesst tribute to 
so much eloquence, the case against the defendant 
tvas discharged. Baillie came off victorious.: 
Buskine’s fortune was made. A-S he.laft the court, : 
arid walked down Westminster Hall, attorneys 
q)re?sed around Mm with briefs and fees. In the: 
morning he was poor and comparatively unknown, 
In the evening he was famed, and ip. the way of: 
maldng several thousands a year. Some one asked 
Mrahuw he had the courage to speak with :SUoh-; 
boldness to Lord Mansfield. . The answer he gave 
has been immortalised. . He said ; : ‘ Because, 1; 
thought my Ettle children were plucking at vinj: 
•gown;, and that I heard them saying : :‘‘ Now>:fatlier, 
is the time to give us bread.” ’ 

■ After this, Brskipe pursued a sufioessful . career 
at the bar, without, as was remarked, hiourring 
either envy or: detraction. , His .good temper and 
geniality of manner: made him anniversal favour- 
ite. , In- 1770, he was :empIoyed in defence of 
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Admiral Lord Keppel, who had been wrongfully 
accused of iniscoaduct at the battle with the French 
fleet off Ushant. He was suocesaM in getting a 
Verdict of acquittal j and full of gratitude for his 
zeal and inclustry, Keppel presented him with 
a thousand pounds. . . 

It is unnecessary to pursue the details of his 
forensic and political achievements ~ how he 
defended Lord George Gordonj Horne Tooke, and 
others, became naember of parliament for Porta- 
inonth, and rising in his profession, was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and raised to 
the peerage as Baron Erskine of Eestormel, 1806. 
Owing to a change of administration, he did not 
long retain the office of Chancellor. While a 
indge, he was liked for his suavity. It never has 
been said that he Was eminent m a jurist. He 
was celebrated mainly for his brilliant oratorical 
qualities, the salieney of his wit, his manly cour- 
age in defending right against might, and his inde- 
fatigable industry. He was fond of fun and 
jocularities, and uttered innumerable bon-mots, 
though, in these respects, he was perhaps outshone 
hy his brother, Hon, Henry Erskine, who distin- 
guished himself as an advocate at the Scottish har. 
Lord Ersldne’s wife, who had been his faithful and 
enduring companion in depressed circumstances, 
unfortunately did not live to see her husband 
Lord Ghahcelldr. She died in 1805, hefore he 
reached this , dignity. He motirned and long sur- 
vived her, marrying a second time in his old age. 
His lordship died while on a visit to: Scotland, in 
1823, and was succeeded in his title by his eldest 
son. The only thing we have to add respecting 
Lord Erskine is, that his Speeches have been col- 
lected and published, and testify to his extraor- 
dinary genius. w. o. 


THE STOEY OF A GAS. 

It is nearly a century since the celebrated Dr 
Priestley, on exposing iron nails to the' action of 
nitric oxide, discovered a gas whose properties, he 
admits, upset his most cherished ideas, being of 
such, a nature that he would not have hesitated 
beforehand to pronounce them incompatible. What 

puzzled him was, that whilst the gas was 'almost 
instantly fatal to animals placed in it, yet it sup- 
ported, and even intensified the flame of a candle. 
■To this anomalous gas he gave the name of ‘ dephlo- 
gisticated nitrous air;’ which, however, gave place 
.to that of: ‘nitrous oxide,’, on the science of chem- 
istry, soon aftevbeing emancipated from the ‘phlo- 
giston’: theory., -.But it is not with the name of its 
dispoverejvbut with that of another great chemist, 
that this remarkable gas wiE be for ever associated. 
The story of how the latter came to iirvestigate its 
properties is worth recalling. At the end of last 
century there lived at Clifton a physician named 
Dr Beddoes, a man of great abilities, and of restless 
mental energy, which, however, was not seldom 
misdirected. He was aU his life a inan of hobbies, 
and one of them was, that disease, could be cured 
by the inhalation of ‘factitious airs,’' that is, artifi- 
cially generated gases. Most of tlie elementary and 
compound gases, it must he home in mind, had 
been only recently discovered. Of their physical 


and chemical properties, a good deal was already 
known, bnt their physiological, and consequently 
their therapeutical, qualities had been little inves- 
tigated. To a man of active imaginative faculty 
like Beddoes, the possibilities of the application of 
these aerial fluids to the cure of disease opened up 
a boundless field of speculation. He gave up the 
chemical lectvxreship at Oxford, in order* to devote 
himself to a course of research into the curative 
virtues of various gases. For thiSjpurpose, he took 
a house in Bristol ; bnt when his landlord, and his 
neighbours in Hope Square, came to know of his 
object, they were not a little troubled in spirit, and 
for a time it seemed very doubtful whether he 
would be permitted a peaceful occupation of the 
premises. The fear was, that the house, or, possibly, 
the whole square, might some fine morning be 
propelled skywards by the irresistible force of his 
imprisoned ‘airs,’ or that the surrounding atmos- 
phere ihight be .poisoned by the fumes generated 
in their production. When these alarming antici- 
pations had been allayed, the sanguine doctor set 
hard to work, and in a few years managed so 
thoroughly to imbue others with his own hopes 
and' ideas, that in 1798 the British Medical Pneu- 
matic Institution was established by public sub- 
scription. Its founder had the sagacity to: recognise 
the great merit of some papers on Light and Pleat, 
written by a young man of only nineteen years of 
age, living in one of the remotest parts of Corn- 
wall. To him Beddoes at once offered the sciehtifio ! 
superintendence of the new Institution, which 
included a laboratory for experiment, a hospital, 
and a lecturing theatre. Humphry Davy~f6r he 
it was — eagerly accepted an appointment so con- 
genial to his tastes. 

The young chemist forthwith began a series, of 
experiments on the physiological effects of dif- 
ferent gases, in the course of which , he, more, 
than once, all but killed himself, by resolutely 
inhaling some of the moat deadly aerial fl,uid3. 
One of the very first of the gases to which he 
turned his attention was Priestley’s ‘ dephlogisti- , 
cated nitrous Rir,‘ Shortly before, an American 
chemist, named Mitchell, had propounded a theory 
of contagion by which this gas was credited With 
a capacity of mischief-working perfectly appalling. 

It was stated to be the active principle in all con- 
tagion, and to be capable of producing the most , 
terrible effects when respired in the minutest quan- 
tities, or even when applied to the skin. To inves- 
tigate the qualities of so ipestilent an ‘air ’ required : 
some , little courage. Dpvy first satisfied himself : . 
by cautious attempts, frequently repeated, that the 
gas could be breathed; :: at least , in . small quan- 
tities, without, any of: the dire, effects: ascrEied to it. 
It should here be mentioned that in, Davy’s expsii- , 
ments the gas was inhaled in a diluted form, ^ as 
his arrangements did not provide for a complete 
exclusion of the air in the course of the experiment 
Convinced that it was : So far innocuous, , he, at last 
determined on Inhaling coutinnously a tolerably 
large quantity of the gas. He found that the first 
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inspivations caused slight giddiness ; this was suo- 
caedod hy an uncomnipn sense of fulness in the 
head ; then shortly after came a sensation analogous 
to gentle pressure on all the muscles, attended hy 
a highly pleasurable thrilling, particularly in the 
chest and extremities. ‘The ohjects around me,’ 
he says, ‘became dazzling, and my hearing more 
acute, and at last an irresistible propiensity to action 
was indulged in. I recollect birt indistinctly what 
followed ; I know that my motions were various 
and violent.’ These effeots soon ceased on discon- 
tinuing the respiration. 

This experiment shewed Davy that he had got 
to do with a gas of very extraordinary pliysiological 
properties, and it stimulated him to further investi- 
gation. He Boon found that the feeling of exhila- 
ration was diminished when too large a quantity 
was respired ; and further, that the mental effects 
wore hy no means uniform, but depended to a con- 
siderable degree on the bodily and mental condition 
at the time of the experiment. Sometimes the 
feelings produced were those of intense intoxioation, 
attended by , but little pleasure ; while at other 
times the respiration of the gas gave rise to sublime 
emotions, connected with highly vivid ideas. He 
, noticed that the delight was always most intense 
when he inhaled the gas after excitement, whether 
from moral or physical causes. The most remark- 
able experiment which ho made was one intended 
to test the effects of the long-continued inhalation 
of the gas in a form more diluted than ordinary. 
For this purpose he shut himself up in an air-tight 
chamber filled with the diluted gas. We have not 
space to quote the narrative of his impressions ; 
but after remaining in the chamber an hour and a 
quarter, the desire for action became so painful 
that he came out, and immediately thereafter began 
anew to respire the gas from a silken bag. His 
feelings were now raised to a state which he evi- 
dently finds it diffioirlt to portray in words : ‘A 
thrilling extending from the chest to the extremi- 
ties was almost immediately produced, I felt a 
sense of tangible extension highly pleasurable in 
every limb ; my visible impressions were dazzling, 
and apparently magnified. By degrees, as the 
pleasurable sensations increased, I lost all connec- 
tion with external things ; trains of vivid visible 
images rapidly passed through my mind, and were 
connected with words in such a maniier as to pro- 
duce perceptions perfectly novel. I existed in a 
world of newly connected and newly modified 
ideas. I theorised; I imagined I made discoveries.’ 
\Vhen awakened from this semi-delirious trance 
by the bag being withdrawn from his mouth, he 
says ; ‘Indignation and pride were the first feelings 
produced by the persons about me. My emotions 
were enthusiastic,: and sublime. As 1 recovered 
■my former state of' mind, I felt .an inclination to 
communicate the discoveries I had:, made during 
the experiment. I endeavoured to recall the ideas ; 

' they were feeble and indistinot. One collection of 
tefms, however, , presented itself ; and with the 
most intense belief, and prophetic manner, I ex- 
claimed: : “ Nothing nxists but : thouglits l The 
: universe is composed, of impressions, ideas, pleas-, 
iure's, and pains !”1 , Here,, then, to all appearance, 
.was the discovery of a panacea for human ills; such 
as had never entered into the imagination of. poet 
to conceive. De Quincey says, that when he first, 
.experienced the pleasures of opinm-eating, he felt 
■that: he had made the discovery ;that; happiness 


was ,a thing which could be bottled in a small 
phial and carried in the waistcoat pocket. But 
here was not happiness merely, but ecstasy— not, 
indeed, in quite so compact and portable a form, 
but easily generated in any quantity by the simple 
process of decomposing nitrate of ammonia by heat ! 
In establishing Ms Institution, Dr Beddoes had in 
view only to cure and alleviate, by means of his 
‘air.5,’ the diseases of the body. Might he not now, 
with this 

Sweet oblivious antidote. 

Cleanse the stuffed bosom o£ that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ? ■ 

Davy’s discovery, of course, soon got wind, and 
the British Medical Pneumatic Institution found 
itself famous. It was now visited by many literary 
and scientific men, curious to experience the effeots 
of the wonder-working gas. Southey, Coleridge, 
Lovell Edgeworth, and I)r Roget, were among the 
number of those experimented on. Its effects were 
found to vary very much in different constitutions. 
Some were obviously much more susceptible to its 
influence than others, but all in more or less degree 
bore testimony to its exhilarating g^ualities,_ana its 
power to produce new and delightful sensations. 

But the question still remained to be tested, 
whether an agent whose effects on the constitution 
were so singularly manifested, possessed any useful : 
qualities to sanction its administration in cases of 
disease. Did this entrancing ‘ air’ resemble in its 
influence tire serviceable Scotch brownie, or only 
one of those fantastic sprites whose pranks are of 
little or no earthly use to any one ? Experience soon 
appeared to shew that ‘ laughing-gas,’ by ; which 
name it was now popularly known (though it May 
be remarked its action on some persons is to cause 
hysterical weeping), was of little use except as a 
kmd of physiological curiosity. Dr Beddoes tried 
its therapeutic virtues in various ailments, but with 
little effect, except, indeed, that in one case a few 
j whiffs of it nearly liberated a patient from all her , 
mortal ills. One or two psychologists, also, curious ,, 
to establish its precise effects on the mental facul- 
ties, and possibly hopeful, through the exaltation 
of the intellectual powers produced by it, to 
solve some great psychological problem, subjected.,, 
themselves to its influence, but, as the result of 
Davy’s last-mentioned experiment might have 
indicated, with no effect. : Oliver Wendell Holmes 
tells us, half-laughingly, half-gravely, that on one 
occasion he inhaled a pretty full dose of ether-—, 
a substance whose physiological effects closely 
resemble in many points those of nitrous oxide— 

1 with the determination to put on record, at the 
i earliest moment of regaining consciousness, the . 
thought he should find uppermost in his inind. 
He relates that, when under the influence of the 
ether, ‘the veil of eternity waS: lifted, the ; one , 
great ' truth -whieli underlies all human experi- 
ence, and is the key to all the mysteries that phil- 
osophy has sought in vain to , sol ve,. flashed upon ; 
me in a sudden revelation. Henceforth, all: was:; 
clear ; a few words had'uplifted my int8lligeno,Q to ■ 
the level of the knowledge of the chcrnbiin. , :As 
my natural condition returned, I remaiaberei my 
resolution, and staggering to my desk, ,! wrote, in , 
ill-shaped straggling characters, the,; all-embracing: 
truth still glimmering in my consciousness. The 
i words were these (children will smiloj the wise 
will ponder) .; A strong smell of UrpenUne prevails 
throughout’ : 
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After the time of Davy, laughing-gaa was ^Imoat 
•tlirowii aside by men of soience, as it did not 
appear capable of : subserving any useful function. 
It now fell into somewhat disreputable company. 
Electro-biologists, peripatetic lecturing meameriafa, 
and others of the like stamp, xnntended publicly 
to exhibit its , physiological properties. But it 
eventually shewed itaelf possessed of qualities 
which fitted it for better society. . Davy himself, 
with the prescience of genius, suggested an applica- 
tion of it which may be said to be the firat practi- 
cal hint towards the use of our modern anesthetics. 
‘As nitrous oxide,’ he says, ‘seems capable of 
destroying physical pain, it may probably be^ used 
with advantage during surgical operations.’ _ It 
was more than sixty years after this suggestion 
had been made, before the gas began to be used 
as an anesthetic. It was in America that nitrous 
oxide (as well as chloroform) was first employed to 
produce insensibility ; and from that country it 
was introduced into England as a tried and useful 
anesthetic, in 1868, Wlien used for this purpose, 

. the gas is inhaled, not in the diluted form in udiich 
?Davy used it, but entirely free from all admixture 
of atmospheric air. It is now the anffisthetic com- 
monly used by dentists. For the purpose of the 
operating surgeon, it is not well adapted, as the 
period of : insensibility from one administration 
: lasts only about a minute, or, a minute and a half 
at furthest. But, for the purpose of the dentist, 
this period is usually sufficient; and one of the 
commonest of dental operations may now be sub- 
mitted to with perfect freedom from pain. The 
rapidity with which insensibility is produced, the 
absence of any unpleasant odour or troublesome 
after-effects^ and its comparative safety, all emi- 
nently fit it for the purpose to which it is now 
commonly applied, The chief disadvantage in its 
employment, up to this time, has been the costli- 
ness of the apparatus for making and administering 
it; but tills is now in some measure obviated, as 
the gas may be procured in small compass iu a 
liquid form, and liberated for use as rocjnired. 

: The most recent experimental application of 
nitrous oxide in this country involves a return to 
the idea of the old Bristol physician. Dr Beddoes, 
we have seen, upiilied it to diseased bodies; but, 
obvious , as tlie idea appears, it does not seem to 
' have occurred to him that its peouliar action rather i 
indicated, its applicability to mental maladies. An ' 
agent capable of stimulating the mental powers, 

, and producing: exalted , emotions, would, of all j 
: others, appear suited to that class of the mentally 
i alietiated who remain oontinually plunged in the 
: depths: of melancholy. :; The gas in its dilute form 
:: has lately been triedin this class of mental diseases ; 
ibut the puHished; accounts do not permit us to 
say that the results are;very encouraging. For the 
time, it is: :true, , it wonderfully stimulates the dor- 
■ maut -mental powers,, :and enables the suflerer to 
recall with vividness the events of the past Even 
in cases in which the power of coherent speech 
appeared to haVe been lost lor ever, the inhalation 
of the gas has enabled the patients to relate, in a 
collected manner, .long, pass%e8’,of,their past lives.- 
F«r the moment, it often gives a new dnieotion to 
the thoughts, changing in a marked manner, the 
current of the ideas. But the effects ate only 
’transient ; and it is possible that were' 'we ac- 
quainted with the mode of action of the gas, this 
tentative application of it might turn otitlto be a 


mistake. But in regard to this question of its 
physiological .action— -what changes it undergoes 
and effects within the body— there is hardly any- 
thing yet known. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV.—-MB BLAKE’S SUBMISSION. 

A MORE disconcerted expression of countenance 
than was worn by Mr Dennis Blake, as he sat 
listening to the inspector’s words, with bent-down 
head and with his wrists so much nearer to one: 
another than custom or comfort would have dic- 
tated, it would have been hard to imagine. Such 
an extraordinary case of table-turning was never , 
seen as had just occurred in the little, parlour 
at Rosebank, and, what was still more remarkable, 
the operator himself, and not the spectators, was 
the qierson most astonished by the result. His 
dogged face, eloquent as it was of rage, and fear, 
and malice, wore a look of wonder and bewilder- 
ment that preponderated over all. 

‘ I should like to speak a word with Mrs Milbank 
in private,’ ejaculated he sullenly, when Mr Brain 
had finished his peroration, and laid his hand 
upon Blake’s shoulder, in sign that he had taken 
possession of him as-his lawful prize; 

‘ I have not a doubt of it,’ observed the inspector 
coolly ; ‘ but I shall not permit you to do anytliing 
of the kind ; for, if you are going to trjf the game 
on again of which I suspect you, it is my duty : 
to shield this lady from your .designs,; while, if 
there is really any truth in your late stateinents, it 
is still more my duty that nothing should occur 
ill the way of composition of a felony. That is a 
third charge, by the bye— siqiposing this cock-and- , 
bull story of yours to have any ground at all— that , 
will be urged against you in the piroper place. 
You were ready enough to keep everything dark, 
remember, upon what you were pleased to call 
“equitable conditions.” Altogether, Mr Dennis 
Blake, it seems to me that you are in a pretty 
considerable hole.’ 

The extrema depth of this hole, however, could 
only be appreciated by the person in it ; the aiga- 
ments of the inspector were incontestable ; but 
besides, there was this supreme .and bitterest con- 
viction in Blake’s breast, that the foe whom he, had 
designed to ruin, and whose destruction he would 
gladly now have worked, no matter, at what cost 
to , himself, was probably; at that moment beyond 
the reach of his malice, , There seCnied nothing 
for him but, by an abject submission, to save, if 
possible, his o wii skin. 

‘You can’t compound a felony, Mr Inspector, if 
there was none, to compound,: yon know,’ muttered 
he sullenly ; : ‘ it was all gammon from beginning 
to end.’ 

. ‘ Oil, , you admit that, do you,?’ answered, the 
other contemptuously. ‘.’Well, that will, save the. 
lawyers some trouble, at all events. ■ But you ’ll 
find it more .difiioult to. prove yonr :brealdng into 
the cellar was ‘‘ all gammon .” too,’ 

: ? I didn’t take anything.’: ^ , 

. , , ‘That’s not the iqueatioa, niy man, though it is 
doubtless sometliing that may be urged in mitiga- 
tion of ypRC' crime, and in the proper places you 
might just as well say you didn’t get anything by 
your attempt to extort money out df this poor lady ; 
iji was npt through any fault of yours that you 
f failed, as I cCii witness,’ - ■ , , 
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i ‘ W itli respect to that matter, Mr Brain,’ observed 
Maggie gravely, ‘ I have myself no wish to proceed 
against this person. I Confess that his vile and 
slanderous story — ^though not for one single instant 
did it obtain credence with me— has given me 
great distress and pain ; but to punish him would 
be to punish myself also. I can imagine that so 
base a creature, finding his case hopeless, md 
having nothing to gain by an honest - confession, 
would gratify his malignity and spite by repeating 
in a court of justice, and to as many eara as 
possible, the same atrocious falsehoods respecting 
my poor husband which you have Just now heard 
him utter.’ 

‘ They would give him another year or . two for 
that, however,’ remarked the inspector paren- 
thetically. 

‘Still, that would be little satisfaction to me, as 
compared with its cost. T speak quite plainly, 
and in this villain’s presence, because, under no 
possible ciroumstanee, will I hold converse with 
hinl again, and that he may understand, once for 
all, my position in regard to him. Why my hus- 
band did not give him up to justice, in the first 
instance’ 

‘Ah, why, indeed ?’ sneered Blake. 

‘You had better be quiet, my man,’ said Mr 
Brain menacingly. ‘I know your past almost as 
weU as you do yourself, and I foresee your future 
much more clearly. If once you leave this room 
as my prisoner, Dennis Blake, it will be for good 
and all. You may shoot your little spurt of veuom, 
as this lady suggests, but that will be your only 
consolation till you die ; for you will bo “ a lifer.” 
I daresay I need not tell you what that means.’ 

Blake’s dusky cheek turned a shade paler ; hnt 
he answered nothing, only moistened his dry lips 
with Ms tongue. 

‘I say,’ continued Maggie firmly, ‘that it may 
he just possible that you may have possessed your- 
self of some secret connected with my husband’s 
affairs, which has induced him to spare you, and 
the divulging of which may harm his credit. To 
save him that much of annoyance or inconvenience, 
I would willingly overlook your offences j just as, 
if ybur death would serve him ever so slightly, 
I would willingly see yovr hanged. Upon my own 
acGountj I have not one shadow of fear of you, nor 
one grain of pity.’ 

Mr Inspector Brain placed and replaced one of 
his huge hands softly over the other, as though 
playing on an invisible concertina ; Ms head, too, 
moved iir time to Maggie’s words ; altogether, he 
looked the very personification of harmonious but, 
inaudible applause. 

‘ So far as 1 am oonoerned, then, Dennis Blake,’ 
continue'd :She, ‘you are free to leave this hovise, 
upon th0proyisb, that.you nevbr enter it again, nor 
attempt to;- address me . either by word or letter, 
nor venture : to ; soil: My hrisbahd’e naino by .breath- 
ing ' it: through your perjured lips. : Disobey me in 
this in the least partictdar, and the law shall take 
its course with yort : from that moment ; and what 
: ,that course will end in, you have just heard.’ 

: ‘ Silence, siisiice/’ . exclaimed the inspector warn- , 
i ingly, perceiving Blake about to speak. ‘ TMs is 
: the last chance , of getting : out , of your hole, ,my 
man, that you will ever nave, and ! recommend 
you not to: throw it away. This great piece of 
good-fortune is not only far beyond what you 
i deserve, but I have my doubts whether it is not 


defeating the ends of justice. A hair in the 
[ balance would just now decide me to take you by 
the collar, and lay you by the heels at the police 
j office, which you would only exchange for the 
county jail, and that, again, for Her Majesty’s estah- 
i Hshraent at Portland. So fax as you are concerned, 

1 1 will go a step farther than this lady, and say, 
that it woidd be an inexpressible comfort and 
satisfaction to me to sea you there ; so yon bad 
better keep a civil tongue in your bead, or, since 
that is probably impossible, be silent. I say, I 
am not at all sure that I am not .overstepping 
my duty in permitting such an anclacious reprobate 
and villain as you have proved yourself to be, to 
escape punishment. This lady, it is true, by not 
appearing against you, might cause the charge of 
j extorting money to fall to the ground ; but not 
I only have I heard with my own ears your volim- 
tary confession of having committed a burglary 
j trader this roof, but I have seen 'the evidence of 
the fact with my own eyes. You talk-^in his , 

I absence — of having some “ hold ” upon one whom 
' aU who know him know to be an honest gentleman ; 

I but that hold (whatever it may be) is as nothing, . 
let me tell you, to the hold I have on you. I have 
got you as tight as any terriej^ who has his teeth 
in' a rat’s neck — and, by all that ’s dear to the 
heart of aii inspector, I have a mind to shake you 
out of your akin! Still, taking into consideration 
the circnmstanoes of the case, as respects this lady 
— and without the least regard to you whatever—, 
and since she has formally declined to prosecute 
you, I will, for this time, let you go, at, large.; 
Only, I also have one proviso to make : don’t, you: 
stop at Hilton ; don’t remain within ten miles of 
the beat of Inspector Brain, because you will find 
the air tinliealthy for you. It ain’t often that 
these hracelets, which become your wrists so well, 
.are unlocked so easily. — Not a word ; not a 
syllable : now, go.’ 

Mr Dennis Blake was not a gentleman given to 
poetic metaphor, or he might have likened him- , 
self, on this occasion of his departure^ to the month 
of March, which is said to come in like a lion, but , 
to go out like a lamb. The air of proprietorship 
which he had assumed on his arrival, had utterly ,, 
disappeared, and was replaced by one -of extreme 
‘ dejection. He shambled rather than walked out of, 
the parlour, nor did he venture to breathe a syl- 
lable, even of, thanks, to the inspector for seeing . 
Mm out of doors. ; Nay, when he found himself 
alone; except for the snow-flakes, and journeying 
homeward to .the, wretched lodgings .that he had, ;; 
doubtless, calculated upon soon exchanging for 
more- eligible apartments, ' he 'did but mutter to : 
himself, in dismal monotone, the reiterated word . 

‘ Blank, blank I ’dn reference, doubtless, to the am- 
expected.' aspect of that document upon which he 
had .'buiJt BO .much, and which Mr Brain, had con- 
siderately returned to him on his departure ; more- 
over, his: .countenance was that of one: who,, after 
he has promised to himself a magnificent prize in 
: the lottery of Dife, has drawn a blank. 

chapthh XXXV. — ne\Vr at i,a.st. 

I ■ ; There have been battles gained befora and since 
j that, ■ after which the .'conqueror.,,exclaiwed : ‘One 
more such a victory; and I , am undone.’ . And so it 
was ' with Maggie, as she sat that night in the par- 
lour at Eosebank, when the ally who had so largely 
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contrftuted to her enemy’s discomfitare had left 
herj to enjoy her triuinjili tdone. Such another con- 
fliefc, lio matter how signal might be the success 
attending it, would, she felt, be utterly beyond her 
strength. Spiritless, prostrate, utterly exhausted 
with her own exertions— though she had but stood 
on her defence throughout— she was mistress of the 
field, and that was all. She had read how largely 
the element of chance enters into the calculations 
of war ; how its greatest successes have been 
attained by a lucky stroke, and how vain would 
have been the foresight of the most skilful generals, 
even when, the dove-tailing of tliis and that event 
with one another has come off beyond all anticipa- 
tion, had not some mischance, which they have not 
reckoned on their side at all, befallen their foe'; 
and thus slie knew it had been with her in re.spect 
to Dennis Blake. 

She had calculated on the virtues of the termin- 
able ink to confound her husband's accuser, and 
on the presence of the inspector of police to inspire 
him with terror; and they had not failed her; but 
notwithstanding this good-fortune, all would have 
been fruitless but : for the unexpected confession 
from Blake’s own lips, by which he had been 
’praeed, independently of his offence against her- 
self; within ' the power of the law. 'Tlixoughout 
that terrible interview, trying enough had shebeen 
alone, but ten tiffiesmore trying since she had 
had to weigh every word before she spoke it, with 
regard to its effect upon her hidden audience, as 
weir.as on the man, with whom she was face to 
face, she had borne up td the last, though every 
nerve was strung to the utmost, and her very blood 
had stood stagnant more than once ; but now that 
it was over, it seemed that the victory had been 
pmchased at the cost of life itself. In her complete 
and utter prostration, she could hardly believe 
that she was the self-same being who had endured 
the experience of the last, two hours, and never 
shewn— but onoe—ra sign of that weakness which 
she had felt in every fibre, and the exhibition of 
which would have been ruin. The thought of her 
husband’s peril had alone sustained her, and now 
the peril was past, her strength departed with it 

Yes, the peril was past, at all events, for the . 
present; but the Thing, that had caused the peril— 

, alas;uo longer Nameless — had not passed ; could 
never; do so, as it seemed to her, but must remain 
before her eyes continually, a worse than Belshaz- 
zar’s. .warning, .since , it Was written in letters of 
blood;.: , That 'mneh of Dennis Blake’s narrative was 
. true;; she; could, have no doubt j no more doubt 
than luspector ; Brain would have had, had it not 
been for . that ; impotent : and baseless finale, to 
wMch.Bll bad.led, but which had never, of course, 
for an instant imposed upon herself. "Without 
: doubt, Blake had idone the things he- said he had 
done— -indeed,: theyi were sufficiently cliscreditahle 
to be genuine— and it was even difficult for her to 
refuse credence to much that he had said of others.* 
She perfectly well remembered— notwithstanding 
that she had so stoutly denied it— imitating, at 
Eichard Milbank’s reanest, the autograph of her 
present husband. Bichard had been praising her 
'.skill in caljgraphy and other arte of penmanship, 
and had playfully asked her to give examples of 
:whioh;she: had very readily done and dt-was no# 

brotight home to her mind, that Eichard had on 
that occasion pushed something before her with a 
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‘Suppose that this were a cheque, for instance,’ and 
that she had signed it in. John’s name. This might 
have been that bill : for a thousand pounds. That 
she believed it indeed, was certain, since it seemed 
to reveal to her, with the suddenness of the rise of 
a stage-cm’tain, the real character and object of the 
wretched man on whom she had once thrown 
away her love. The representations of her father 
and her friends— of those who had known Eichard 
best, and better far than she, an inexperienced 
girl, could possibly have known him— had gone for 
nothing, or even made her more kind to his faults, 
more blind to his vices and his selfishness ; and 
through the years that had intervened, though 
she had got to have a more sober and reasonable 
estimate of human affairs, and with them, insen- 
siblj^, of Eichard’s character, she had still regarded 
him with tender charity : he had been in her eye.s, 
if not indeed ‘more sinned against than sinning,’ 
still ‘no one’s enemy but his own ;’ but now that 
delusion had found its end, A man might even 
forge his brother’s name, and yet leave something to 
be urged in extenuation ; but to make an innocent 
girl, whom he professed to love, the nnconsoioiis 
instrument of his crime, was the act of , a villain. 
That Maggie herself had been the victim of the 
device, did not affect the matter, for if, On the oil e 
hand, she might have felt more indignation- on 
another’s account than on her own, on the, other 
hand, the remembrance of how much she had loved 
this man, how passionately she had clung to him, 
how bitterly she had regretted him, filled up the 
scale, and made his trespass heavy indeed, i. 

And as he sank, so rose, in Maggie’s eyes, Ms 
brother John. Eor years, nay, for all his life, save . 
since she had been his wife, she had done him 
wrong, and all for Eichard’s sake.. Ills very 
virtues, because they had contrasted so with the 
other’s defects, had been obnoxious to her ; and if 
she had not applauded those who sneered at tliem, 
she had not rebuked them. Of his love , for her; 
she had been unconscious, but it almost seemed to 
her now that she must have been wilihlly blind to 
it. What a life of placid happiness, had she per- 
ceived that love, acknowledged it, reciprocatect it, 
in those early days, might nave been hers 1 , nay, 
might have been /u's— whose wholesome : heart 
her conduct had changed to, gall : not the gall of 
bitterness, for of that he .was incajjable, but of 
disappointment, of humiliation, of despair. What : 
a present might he have been, enjoying ; what a 
past might he have had to look bac'kmpon ; what a ; 
future might be awaiting him! But Wow. i' Now: 
she was sitting alone, a deserted , wife, and John 
was a wanderer and an exile, she knew not where, 
nor why ! She might' know Why, indeed, if she 
pleased : she might learn how much was true, how 
much was false, of Blake’s: dark: tale, by the mere , * 
unfolding of the paper that lay hidden < in her ; 
bosom ; but that was not to be opened till he was 
dead, or until she had lost her faith, in - him. And 
she had not lost, 'faith. . Boat? nay, she had' gained * 
faith, ' For if she had not believed ill of thiiB, even 
in her blindness to his gifts of good, was it likely 
'that she should do so now that her eyes were 
opened to them, because this Denni.? Blake accused 
him of ill-doing ! 

Sire did not, and she never would. Should John 
return to: her .tOTinorrow, or in : ten years’ time, or 
in twenty, it would he all the same, ‘ Here is your 
paper, still untouched, dear husband,’ she would 
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say ; ‘lior do I -wisli. to hear one word of what it 
tells, unless you wish to speaE it’ 

That resolve was firm withii} her, and to it she 
oiling ; but the days crept miserably by, never- 
theless, and the desolate watchful nights lagged 
wearily indeed. There is one misery, and perhaps 
only one in the long category of human ills, to 
which the mind cannot shape itsalt^ or get accus- 
tomed, namely, the torture of suspense. What we 
know, and can see the end of, though that end be 
desolation and blank death — the loss of all (for it 
seems all) we love: — can, in the end, he borne. 
Time, though we so passionately deny its power to 
do so, does heal that wound ; the cure is slow 
perhaps ; it may take years, and every year to us a 
century ; and now and again the wound, touched by 
some thoughtless hand, or touched by none — the 
revisiting a once-loved scene, a sound remembered, 
the scent of a living flower, or the sight of a dead 
one— any one of these may cause it to bleed atresh, 
as on the first day of loss ; yet the cure is certain. 
But for Suspense there is no cure, no intermission, 
no relief. The sense of loss, however great and 
overwhelming,; is occasionally forgotten ; the mind 
escapes from ' it, and wanders free, or sinks 
exhausted with its burden into slumber. Occupa- 
tion is more or less posaihU to us ; the voice of 
genius can pierce through the mists of time, and 
absorb iia for a little in its magic words ; if music 
cannot charm us from our melancholy, it can 
soften it, for it is the fountain of tears : but Sus- 
pense has no such assuagements. Books cannot 
rivet its eye, nor music its ear. It resents such 
would-he alleviations, as the sick babe in pain 
resents its nurse’s lullabies. They hinder it from 
its one function and employment, which is to 
watch; to listen ; to anticipate the evil that is 
about to fall, it knqws not whence, and fulfil the 
haunting presage of Ruin. 

It is scarcely too much to say that her missing 
husband was never out of Maggie’s thouglits, since 
the very dreams from which she woke to a new 
clay of miserable expectancy, were filled with him. 
Whatever she beheld, reminded her of him— as, 
indeed, wall: it might, for she persisted in remain- 
ing at Rosebank, despite the persuasions of her 
friends. ‘Suppose he was to return, to-niglit, 
to-morrow, :ancl find me gone — even but to my 
father’s house,’ was her feverish fear, ‘ and thereby 
miss his solace!’ Nay, even the very words that 
others spoke to, her, though studiously shaped to 
avoid it, would recall him to her memory. ‘You 
will get quite gray* my darling, moping here alone,’ 
her father had smilingly said to heron one occa- 
sion; striving to win her from her loneliness ; but 
she: only shook her head, and straightway pictured' 
to herself her missing dear one, whose brown locks' 
had indeed turned gray, and ;ih whose: heaTt, con- 
sumed she knew not by what anguish,: youth had 
'di8d'OU.tiot''ey6r.L';'\.;';' 

Thus six weeks or BO of winter passed away— a 
winter: so hnhanaHy severe that it froze the rapid 
river that ran by the town,: yet could not numb her 
sense of loss, nor soool. her fever of expe.etancy-- 
. and than caine GIiristmas t the; hallowed; time;, of 
roconcilemeiit ;and reunion ; when hbiue , seems 
more like home : thaa at other seasons, and wife 
and husband sit beside the hearth Witfi a stronger 
sense than common ;of their linifcy. , Bu t it was 
not so with her. She:li8tened; as: did other wives, 

• for her liushand's footstep,, hut ,, it was, liot,, like: 


them, with glad.some expectation, nor even with 
expiring hojie — for hope was dead ; and it came, or 
seemed to come, a thousand tiine-s, to the cottage 
door, but never nearer, for it was Iiut the wanton 
wind ; and a thousand times his fingers tapped, or 
seemed to tap, at the closed panes, but it was but 
the pitiless snow and hail that mocked her:; and a 
thousand times, at night, she heard, or seemed to 
hear, his breathing on the vacant pillow ; and so she 
passed her Christmas. Her father came, bringing 
little Willie with him ; but even in that there was 
no comfort yet her eyes would rest upon the kind 
old man, who was so good to her, and who had 
loved her all his life, and never more (she knew) 
than now ; hut her thoughts were far away in aini- 
less search of him she yearned for ; or she would 
gaze upon the child at play, yet mark him not, or, 
if she marked him, lift her finger up for Silence. 
Silence for the step that never cams. 

At last the leaden-winged year drew to its close ; 
and the morning of N ew Tear’s Eve broke in upon 
her loneliness in sheets of sleet and snow. ' She 
was sitting at her untasted breakfast, listening,: as 
usual, to the stormful sounds without, when sud- 
denly she heard the front door opened. Pale and 
trembling, she started to her feet, for the hour was 
too early for a visit froni her father, and no one 
save himself and her husband was wont to enter, 
the cottage without ringing. But the na.xt moment 
she heard the stamping of feet and scraping of 
shoes, whereupon that little ray of hope, like all ■ 
preceding rays, at once departed, and was quenched , 
in darkness; for John would never have sto.pped : 
in the lobby though snow environed him, from ' 
head to heel, she knew, but would have come 
right on into her beloved presence. In this case, 
indeed, there was still more delay, for she heard 
Mrs Mordon summoned, and their voices in hushed 
converse. The visitors, in'faot, were her father and 
Mr Liiich, and, she had but to oast one look qn, 
their earnest faces as they entered the room,, to 
know that they were the bearers of grave tidings. 

‘0 father, yon have news of John,?’ .cned 
she. 

‘Yes, Maggie,’ answered the old man, in broken 
tones ; ‘there is news ; and alas, had news.’, 

THE NAVAL , PRISON AT'LEFBS. 

A BBORT time ago we were perniitted to visit the 
naval prison at Lewes; the county town of Sussex, 
which, we believe, is the only naval, prison in the ■ 
world. . The, hiiilding was originally the , cdnUty 
jail of Snsscx.- It was houghf by the government, 
during the. Crimean war, and served for a plaoe mf 
confinement for Russian pri.soners ; it was after- 
wards .used .as a barrack for ^marines ; then as a ., 
convict hospital ; and finally, in 1862, was handed 
■over to the Admiralty, -who instituted it as a' naval 
prison for the incarceration of sailors and marines 
aiiLlty of naval offences. This course of proceed- 
nig arose from a very correct desire, to saye: :onr 
seamen from the contamination of prisoners, in oiyil 
jails. It is a melancholy sight to see; a_ soldier 
handcuffed and escorted into a common,: jail,; for 
some military breach of tdiseipline,. and; such a,, 
punishment is often the first step, .in ,a. downward 
career. We have known a: roan'.: go; completely 
the had; after a very short: sentence, who, till then, 
had always maintained a good : character. The pre^ , 
vailing offence in the navy is absence without leave,. 
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or overstaying leave. Insubordination is not a 
beavy nsrcentage, but it may be considered an 
axiom tbat, whatever the offence, if searchecl to its 
Origin, drunhenne^S will be found at the bottom of 
it. The naval prison will contain about one hum 
dred and twenty men in solitary confinement ; 
should there be more prisoners, the best behaved 
are ‘associated,’ and put together,_ but only then 
allowed to converse on ordinary subjects in the 
presenoe of a warder. 

In going through the e.stabli8hment, we are 
struck with the good order and dead silence that 
prevail, broken only by the monotonous voice 
:of the warder conducting the shot-drill. There 
is an infirmary attached to the prison, but it ia 
not in much requisition, and the deaths have only 
amounted to three cases during twelve years, out 
of over six thousand prisoners, which is about the 
i munherwhohave sojourned within the prison walls. 
This is an average of about five hundred a year. Tlie 
nulnher of tenants at one time depends very much j 
on the presence or absence of the Channel Fleet and 
Flying Squadron. Either fleet returning home is 
sure to bring a cargo of delinquents for punish- 
ment, Every prisoner on admi.ssion is, according 
to the rules and regulations for naval prisons, 
strictly searched, in order that he may bring in 
nothing CQhtrahand ; and whatever goods, whether 
money,'pipes, tobacco, or anything he may have in 
his possession, are taken oharge of and locked up 
in, a depository for the purpose; and all such, 

‘ together with his clothes, are entered regularly in 
a register, witnessed by the governor and a warder, 
and,’On the man’s discharge, are returned to him. 
Every prisoner is provided with prison clothing, 
which is more useful than ornamental, and marked 
with the , distinguishing badge of the class into 
which he may he placed He is also supplied with 
all other necessaries during his residence in the 
prison. 

The prisoners are divided into three classes, 
and receive, according to their class, such small 
privileges as may be accorded thereto. All men 
on entry axe placed in the third class, from which 
,,it: rests with themselves to rise to the second 
or first. The first class is reserved for . such pris- 
oiiera as may appear to merit some relaxation of 
punishment, from, their steady, orderly behaviour, 
aiid, proper submission to the rules of the estab- 
lishment., ^ .However, this knowledge of their 
.characters , can only he obtained from experience, 
,:and, :in.kCOUsequenoe, eTeiy prisoner must perforce 
.remtun , a .certain : period . in the third class. Of 
: ®,qurse>. meii ? so .pl;omoted to the , higher classes 
require to raaintam their character, or they will 
,b& again .remitted to .the thii’d class as a punish- 
ment, The exceptions to the above rule are those 
.casefi .where solitary .confinement forma a ’portion 
of the sentence; but as solitary confinement is 
always -broken, by .intervals - of ordinary imprison- 
ment, a prisoner may, on release from solitary 
confinement, be placed in tire first class. Every 
prisoner has the rules, so far ts he is concerned, 
read out to him, and a-yopy Is placed in every 
Tooni and cell. Kecoilviotcd ptisoneig may Ibe 
ptomoted only under special xestHctjons, 'Pris- 
oners who enter with a record bf Pkevious bonvie- 
tions by oonrt-martial are neoessamy placed 'in the 
third class, and if convicted within six months' of 
expiration pf a former sentence, have to Serve out 
Hune-fourlha of their present sentence ' iii the 


third class, one-half if convicted within twelve 
months of their last sentence, and one-fourth if 
within eighteen months thereof. Over this latter 
period, the governor — with whom, subject to the 
above restrictions, rests the classification, of pris- 
oners — may promote any prisoner to the first dass. 

The prison is moreover supervised by a Board 
of visitors, consi.sting of the naval commander-in- 
chief at Portsmouth, his flag-captain, two of the 
chief magistrates of Lewes, the Speaker of the 
House of Commons, and one or two more. These 
have power to award punishment, and also to 
recommend a relaxation of punishment in the cases 
of deserving characters. 

The first class of prisoners perform the same 
number of hours of labour, drill, and duties as 
do the second class, but the work is of a lighter 
and pleasanter description. Another advantage of 
being in the first class is, that although portions 
of the sentence may he solitary confinement, the 
usual Sunday dinners are nevertheless allowed. 
After ^ six p.m. and during meals, all prisoners who 
may for good conduct he associated are permitted 
to converse among themselves, under the super- 
vision of a warder. Second-class prisoners have 
their full turn of hard labour, as shewn, in the 
foregoing detail of time. Like the others, they: 
are rmder the strictest surveillance, aiicl are : not 
allowed to exchange one word with another 
prisoner. The rule of silence is also imposed oil 
the warders, except for the necessary orders anil 
directions they may have to give, After the day’s: 
work is done, this class is permitted to read: or 
receive instruction till bedtime, hut still in silence, 
Prisoners of the third class perform alL the. usual 
prison labour; but after six p,M. instead of relaxa- 
tion, they are employed till eight p.ii. in picking, 
oakuin and such light employment. Picking 
oakum, by the way, is, however, no small punish- 
ment, and, to unaccustomed hands, a very painfnl 
one. 

All prisoners on admission have to sleep on have, 
hoard.s, as a soldier does on gniirdj for one week, 
after which third-class men sleep as on guard 
every other night, and second-class men every 
third night ; the prisoners of the first class, after 
completing the first week, have the regular prison 
bed and bedding, A luxury ia allowed in very 
cold weather, if recommended by the surgeon — 
namely, a rug or blanket, or both. Prisoners shave 
daily, razors being served out for the purpose, and 
collected again by the warders. A part of the 
system which affects the smart-looking men most 
is the rule under which the hair of all prisoners 
is cut close to the head every fortnight. Prisoners 
ofthe .flrstclaw may grow their hair: for the last 
.month of their, sentence.. All hands are served 
out with change of linen . twice during the week;. 
The amount of work. done by the inmates of the 
naval prison amounts in value to about one::thou- : 
sand pounds per aun,um ; and seeing that during 
the period of their incarceration,, all pay, rations, 
.and _ allowances are forfeited by the men, and 
.credited to the Admiralty, itmay be safely estimated 
that _ extra coat ; of maintaining diBoipliiie> :So 

far as this establishment is concerned, does not 
amount to much more than one thousand poiuida 
annually. 

;. .On Sundays, necessary cleaning-up; is .all: that is 
peqiiired;:-: Prisoners rise at 6.30, and:at .lO,SO and 
'a p.M. attend chapel (there is a chapel in the main 
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Puildiiig), the families of officials and visitors being 
allowed in the gallery, from wliioh they, however, 
can only see a series of dose-cropped heads belo\y. 
The men sing with oonsiclerahle unction, and with 
remarkably good effect. Thera are foimd generally 
among Seamen those who can sing, and the best 
are arranged in a choir, and are accompanied hy a 
harmonium, the weeldy silence has at least one 
effect that many a clergyman asks for in vain from 
his own congregation — the responses are given 
with an unexampled fervour, and the confession of 
sins, if not heartfelt, is at least loud in expression. 
Temporary seclusion from the world in this retreat 
has also the effect of interrupting epistolary corres- 
pondence with one’s friends, for a prisoner with a 
sentence not exceeding three months is neither pier- 
mitted to Write home, receive letters, nor see visitors. 
Those in for a longer period may, after expiration 
of three months, if the governor approves, write 
one letter, receive one letter, and see one visitor 
per month, in presence of a warder. All lettere 
sent and received are inspected by the governor. 
All prisoners in solitary confinement are allowed 
a, seat in their cells, ana every cell communicates 
with , a gong in the corridor by means of a bell- 
handle in the cell. In order to know who has 
pulled the hell. Loth to attend to the prisoner’s 
wants, and to secure against pulling it needlessly, 
the act of ringing turns a small ticket at right 
angles outwards ; this has the number of the cell 
printed on it, and the prisoner cannot replace the 
same himself. The warder in the corrider can at 
once see who has rung. Of the eighteen warders, 
all are on duty every day, and three or four every 
night, BO that it will he seen their place, irksome 
as it must otherwise he, is no sinecure in point of 
rest. The warder on night-duty has to patrol all 
the corridors. We were amused at seeing a speci- 
men of his daily report— namely ; ‘ I patrolled the 
corridors of tlie prison from o’clock a,m, till 
o’clock this morning, “ pegging the tell-tale dock ” 
.every half-hour during that time.' As many of 
our readers: may not know what ' pegging a tell- 
tale clock ’ is, we will explain it. 

An ordinary clock-case contains clock-work which 
moves a dial-plate marked with the hours as 
usual from one to twelve : each hour is subdivided 
into four, thus shewing the quarters. This dial 
has ho liandS) but round the circumference are 
arranged forty-eight pegs, radiating outwards. 
Each peg moves in oi' out of a hole opposite each 
hour and quarter. The case is loclted at night 
with all the pegs out ; a handle from without being 
pulled, exactly at ■any quarter, causes a hammer to 
strike on the corresponding peg, and drives it in, 
whore it remains till next day. Now, in order to 
be sure that the warder has done his duty, and 
kept awake, he is. ordered to peg the telLtale clock 
every honr/.lialf-honr, or quarter, as may he detei'- 
miued. In order to do so, he must present himself 
at the olookrface exactly : at the quarter; and :pnU 
the handle; Should he be a minute late, he may 
know what to expect, fotj like time and tide, teU-: 
tale clocks wait for no man, and dereliction of duty, 
is necessarily visited with severe punishment, in' 
such an establishment..: Every prisoner in .'solitary 
: confinement is employed snitablyj and receives 
: nioral and religious instmetion,. has suitable hooks 
given him to read, and is allowed: as mneh opeu- 
■ air exercise as is good for his health. The fare is 
mnoh the same as in, other prisons ; but we may 


observe, that, every ninn is weighed :on entry and 
release, and that short-sentence prisoners are in- 
variably lighter on exit, from unaccustomed food 
and labour, while long-sentence men increase in 
weight, from having got used to the work and the 
remlarity of hours and diet. 

The prison has been, since its establishment, 
entirely under the superintendence of its present- 
governor, who is, of course, a naval officer of rank, 
and to whose jiidioions firmness, and method of 
carrying out the discipline prescribed, is due the 
fact, which is an important one, that very few men 
return a second time within its walls. Many 
doubtless fceej) steady from dislike of punishment, 
but very many also, who have entered indiffer- 
ent characters, return to their ships thoroughly 
reformed. The royal navy and marine forces 
number sixty thousand inen, and out of this 
number, as we have said, five hundred annually 
are committed to the naval prison. 


THE OLD COPPER TOKENS. 
PiEOTi of books have first end last been written 
on coins issued by royal and competent authority, 
hut little has ever been said regarding tokens, or 
pledges for small payments, resembling our present 
copper money. We shall endeavour to give some 
account of those tokens, which as lately as the 
reign of James I. were usually nothing else than 
hits of lead struck with a die., A project for a 
copper currency was attempted in Elizabeth’s reign, 
but after pattern-pieces had been arranged for, the 
plan was abandoned. The corporation of Bristol 
■were, however, authorised by the queen to issue 
and circulate a farthing token. 

James I. in the eleventh year of his reign dele-, 
gated his rights to coin copper money to Lord 
Harrington for a monetary consideration, the 
patent being, however, for farthings only. This 
patent was renewed by Charles I. on his accession, 
to the throne; hut the privilege was grossly abused 
by the patentees, as they issued the farthiuga in 
immense numbers of a merely nominal value, the: 
coins weighing six graiim only. They ehcottraged 
their circulation by selling twenty-one sliillings- 
worth for one pound in silver; by this artifice, 
numbers of unprincipled persons were, induced to 
buy them, and force them ripon their customers at 
the rate of five, ten, and twenty shillihgs-worth at 
one time. The consequence was, that, in, a short: 
time, both in the metropolis and the adjacent 
counties, there was a great senroity of gold and. 
silver, their place being supplied by legions of 
these almost worthless pieces, , This accumulation 
of patent fnrthlngS: in the hands of the petty 
tradesmen caused the latter no small annoyance , 
and loss, from the refusal of the unprincipled 
patentees to change them. The clamour became, 
so- great, that the outcry reached the ears of the. 
House of' Commons, and caused themrto ::be::Snp- 
pressed in 1644 by a decision of that body ;:8nd the 
farthings were re-changed with money raised from , 
the estates , of the imprincipled 2xitentee3. 

An authorised currency wa’S : intended to have 
been then strnok,but owing to the Civil War, which 
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was thea raging, the subject was driven out of 
. people’s heads, and the project fell to the ground. 
The execution of King Charles put an end to the 
exclusive prerogative of issuing money; a free 
trade in coining was the conseq,uence, causing a 
general issue being made by traclesinen and tavern- 
keepers of those halfpence and farthings, both in 
copper and brass, which are best known as seven- 
teenth-century tokens. These pieces being of 
more intrinsic worth, and of nearer approximation 
to their current value, than the almost universally 
detested patent farthings, speedily became popular. 
Another advantage which they had over the latter, 
was the facility with which they could be ex- 
changed by the issuers for the coin they re- 
presented. They were thus tokens or pledges 
that tile person whose name appeared on the coin 
would change them for the indicated value. For 
the oonvenience of changing tokens, tradesmen 
kept boxes divided into compartments, into which 
they placed the pieces until a snificient quantity 
was collected, when they were returned to their 
issuerSj to be exchanged for silver currency. 

. . In London, the practice of changing the tokens 
: became: a trade, and some of the ohaugors issued 
tokens' themselves. As might be 'imagined, the 
shape and- devices of the pieces varied according 
to the individual taste and fancy of the issuer ; 
thus we 'have, besides the ordinary circular form, 
square, octagonal, diamond, and even heart-shaped 
coins. The size was generally the same for the 
farthings and halfpence — about that of our modern 
bronze farthings, but much thinner. Amongst 
the common devices were the arms of the Trade 
Companies of London, e.specially those of the 
Grocers’, Mercers’, and Drapers’ guilds. On the 
town pieces issued by the authority of the corpora- 
tion, the borough arms is generally found. It is 
noteworthy, that during the period between the 
death of Charles I. and the accession of his son, 
very; few tokens bear the arms of the Common- 
wealth, although great numbers were issued ; 
whilst, after the Restoration, the royal arms, the 
king’s head, and other emblems of royalty, are 
. commom ; 

.. .The spelling : of the inscriptions on these coins 
,:of the peopileds most eccentric and irregular; this 
j8;paxtly;due to the unsettled state of the English 
.orthography: at this period, and, partly to the 
•; excessive ; Ignoranoa of the token-makers. For 
instance; IVycombe (Bucks) is spelt in six ways 
— Wickham, Wikcombe, Wickiam, Wiekcombe, 
Wickura, and Wiooombe ; ’Markel-Harborough 
'seven ivaya; and Peterhorou^t, no less than ten 
w'ays. One ingenious gentleman takes the trouble 
M spell the 'name Peeterhourowgh. The Blue 
Anchor at Dovm figures as the Blew Anker, the 
Mermaid in Clie'apside variously as the Mearemayd, 
Mearnmd, Maiimead, and Keremade. We have 
preserved, by moans of these pieces the name of 
;;many;a; quaint old London tavern ; amongst others, 
are the World’s End, Mother Redcap, Devil and 
St Dunstan, iTave-at-it, Three Nuns, Two Kings 


and Still, Daniel and the Lions, Hercules’ Pillars, . 
The Labour in 7 aiii. Dagger and Magpie, Five 
Inkhorns, Horns and Horseshoe, Crooked Billet, 
&e. 

Almost every trade figures on the tokens, many 
of which are now obsolete, or are known by other 
names, as, Slaymaker, Throyster, Baysmaker, 
Capper, Staroher, &o. 

I There is a Newbury token which was issued by 
no less a personage than the rector himself, Joseph 
Sayer ; the reverse has the appropriate device of 
an open Bible. 

That this popular money was issued mainly for 
the convenience of the poor, is manifest by many 
of the mottoes on the tokens. On the town-piece 
of Oundle, we read : ‘ For the Use of the Poor 
on those of Limerick and Tamwortli : ‘ Change 
and Oharitie that of Andover ; ‘Remember .the 
Poor and on that of Lichfield : 

To supply the poores need 

Is charity indeed. 

Amongst other inscriptions, these are frequently 
found; ‘For change, not fraud;’ ‘For the poores 
advantage ‘I am for apubliqne good;’ ‘I am for 
better cheng.’ One sentimental trader has 6ft his: 
token the device of two pigeons cooing, with the 
motto: ‘Good-morrow, 'Valentine.’ : Many pieces, 
have patriotic and loyal inscriptions, as ; ‘Fear 
God, andhonour the King ;’ ‘ Long live the King 
‘ Rather dead than disloyal.’ An- Irish token has, ; 
‘The diligent hand maketh rich and on another ; ; 
‘ Teperary will change them again.’ 

Tokens continued in circulation from about 
1648 until the issue of royal copper money in 
1672. It is probable that considerably over ten 
thousand varieties were in existence at this time. 
Boyne, the best authority ou this subject, describes 
more than nine thousand in his work, of which 
number about three thousand belong to London 
and its suburbs alone. 

As we have seen, this popular coinage originated 
with a great public necessity, but at last 'became 
almost a nuisance ; nearly every tradesman issued 
tokens as a kind of advertisement, and being only 
payable at the house - of the; maker, the.se were 
very inconvenient. 

The government of Charles IL: had for some 
time intended the pirchlatibh of copper money, 
and as soon as it was ready for issue, which was 
not until 1672, the tokens were suppressed, by a 
very stringent proclamation, and their cireulation 
ceased almost immediately. Boyne says; ‘A few, 
attempts were made to continue them ; but the 
threat of government proceedings against' - the ‘ 
offenders, effeotually put them down, and we; hear 
no more of them.’ In :Ireland, so late as 1670, a' 
few were issued, ; It is rather remarkable, that 
while meat quantities of tokens .were issued in 
England and Ireland, none are to he met with, 
in- Scotland ; the patent farthings seem, therefore, 
to ; have fulfilled the , rOquirementa of the people. 
Tohens - vvere needed no more, by the pirblio, 
.aft,er the:issiie of a royal coinage, until the :iatter 
-part of the ; eighteenth century, when, owing to 
•the scarcity of copper money, great - nnmbera ware 
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issued ; but with this series, we have at present 
nothing to do, as they can scarcely be considered 
like the interesting old tokens we have discussed 
as the ‘ money of the poor.' 


ADVENTURE OE A DIGGER IN 
COLORADO. 

I AM a dweller in towns, and a lover of tliem. To 
me, meaningless are the rhapsodies of those who 
delight ill the majestic solitude of nature, and 
the wild glorious freedom of the untrodden ^desert. 
Central Park, and that portion of New York lying 
within a mile of it, was always wild enongh and 
varied enough for my taste ; the Jersey City or 
Staten Island ferries were marine enongh for me. 
As for the tales of adventure from the frontier, I 
only shuddered at them, and held the whole race of 
gold-miners, above all,' in something like terror. 
Yet it was fated that I should become a gold- 
digger, by proxy at anyrate, and a most successful 
one too, and this is how it came to pass. 

It is hot so many years back .since my wife’s 
brother died in Colorado. He had alway.s been a 
wild sort of fellow, fit only for a life among 
miners, yet we liked him much, for he had many 
good qualities. He was injured by the falling of 
some rook ; and the nearest doctor — they had 
one not more than sixty miles away — said that 
although he might linger a good while, even 
months, perhaps, he must die from the accident. 
So Dick got a comrade, who was going eastward, 
to send mo a telegram as soon as he got where 
telegraphs existed, detailing what had happened, 
and begging mo to go to him. I need scarcely 
say how little this was to my taste, but we did 
not hesitate a moment; we lOced poor Dick, and 
I thought , it very probable that he was lying on 
a bed of pain without a friend, and without a 
dollar. My wife was naturally even more solici- 
tous about him than myself.' 

■ The trip westward has been told too often to 
need any description from me : I journeyed 
through what seemed almost interininahle space, 
and at last reached that gathering of (then), ihean 
habitations, called Deliver. (I was there again last 
year, and found it slightly changed.) The place 
where Diok lay was, I found, about a hundred 
miles from Denver ; and I found also, that the 
best, if not the only way to get there, was on 
hdraeback;; and now the, real horrors of my 
journey began. I travelled by myself, or if, by 
chance, I iRad companions for a few miles, these 
were ' SO rough, wild, and uncouth, , that ; I was 
aWaya heartily glad , to be rid of them ; ; and; the 
same when' the monotony of the nionntaih 'track , 
was broken by descending teams, or, parties pf 
horsemen ; ; their presence frightened iue a great 
deal more than ' their ^ absence, yet I cannot recall 
n single instance of even rudeness on their part ; 
but I ivks' seared geheially,' ‘ 

I had, of course, takeif care to asbertain,: before 
Starting on my lonely ride, that; there 'was no ,fear 
of Indians, who had aR, it neeiiled, teinporarilyleft 


the district ; so one great c.ru.sa of fear wa.s 
removed. Briefly, then, I reached Inauguration 
Town, so called ■ because of the day when the 
first tent was pitched there, and found it a miser- 
able place. A dozen log-huts, five of them being 
saloons, and about forty tents, formed the ‘ city,’ 
as it not unfrequently styled itself. In a wretched 
room at the back of the largest saloon, I 'found 
poor Dick, in a sad state. Ha was very glad: to 
see me, but it was plain lie was not long for this 
world ; he knew this well enongh, and talked of 
his death as calmly as though he had been speak- 
ing of some one else. On one point I was quite 
surprised— so far from needing any help in money- 
matters, he was really a rich man, and handed 
me deposit notea amounting to some thousands of 
dollars, and made over to me the gold and valna- 
ahles which were lying to his credit at the ‘ Bank.’ 
Everything was done in a most informal way ; 
but a' complete answer to _ all my .doubts : and 
queries was given, by saying, that such, was 
‘ifiners’ Law;’ and anyhow, I had , the prooeeda 
of the gold duly handed to me the day after 
Dick’s death. 

When the poor fellow was gone, I had nothing 
to detain me at Inauguration Town, and so left it, 
as I had approached it, on horseback. I could 
have had company, as the landlord of the saloon 
told me there was an ‘ outfit ’ starting for Denver 
on the next morning; and taking it for granted 
that I should embrace the opportunity, hq intro- 
duced several of the ‘boys’ to me at once ; but 
such a wild, dessperate-looking set I never saw, 
and would not have travelled with for the world. 
Very gi'eatly to my host’s astonishment, I called 
for my horse, and rode off at mid-day, more 
nervous on the score of my possible companions 
than-of any roadside enemies. 

I got on very weU that day, and slept at a house 
where I had stopped on my upward joitriiejv 
The citizen who dwelt there seemed glad to sea 
me, after tlie apathetic fashion of these western 
people, but seemed astonished too, I thought, and 
when I was going away, he, in his rude way, 
complimented me on my courage : he said I had 
more grit in me than any down-easter he had , 
ever seen. ‘In fact, boss, there’s many a western 
man would he skeary at riding alone through 
this locality, now the Utes is back so thick, and 
so nasty as they;'are too ; hut,’ he went on, ‘you 
have the'roal. ^it, I can sea.’ I rode off, completely 
staggered by his 'spieech ; and I doubt if any man 
in the ivorld was ever so utterly cowed by a 
compliment on .bis courage. , I resolved to ride 
very slowly, and allow the wild ‘outfit’ from 
.inauguration to overtake nie ;: but one can’t control, 
.one’s fate. I had not ridden hall-a-dozen. miles,:. 
before I saw winding up a hill, to the -brow of 
which. I had ja.st cliinbed, at least ' a score, of 
indians, They -were, luckily, at least a couple , 
of miles from me,, and Bp tlier A was- every oppor- . 
tunity for me to avoid them.i 
I did not like the idea of tiding directly back, 
so detennined to take advantage of a ravine which 
ran parallel to the road. I was pursuing, and which 
latter was little better than a ravine itself, especially 
.as, from my_ elevated position; I thought I .could 
sea where it, issued into .the . .plain below, I 
he.sitated no: longer, but ; turned into tbe ravine. 
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angle, :! found that I had come upon a hu-ge tract 
of level ground, and that, not a hundred yards 
ahead, stood a shanty, from, which a light feebly 
gleamed. My jaded horse pricked up his ears and 
stumbled briskly along, and in another minute 
I was knocking at the rude clooi’. It was thrown 
open by a gaunt-looldng fellow, in an old blue 
army cloak, and who held, although he partially 
concealed it, a pistol in his right hand, The 
interior, as I could see, was of the niost uninviting 
character — scarcely an article of furniture, and 
lighted by a lamp which, void of glass, flared on 
the window-ledge. 

I told ray case, and anllenly bidding me turn iny 
horse into the corral by the side of the house, and 
then enter, ho moved away. When I had secured 
my steed in the inolosure, and the door of the 
shanty swung to behind me, I was almost sorry 
I had not chosen to sleep with the wolves in the 
mountain gullies. My host was silent and Sullen, 
shewing very plainly his intention not to. talk 5 
presently, however, he said : ‘ Guess you ’ll want 
supper. There’s water in that pail; there’s 
whisky in that bottle; there ’s beef in that 
looker. You can’t have nothing else/ 

I said, which was: partly true, that I was too 
tired to eat. I certainly could not have eaten or 
drunk in his dirty hovel, or of such uninviting 
food, e.specially with so forbidding i'a ruffian: for. 
my companion. 

‘Then you’ll want, to go . to. sleep,’ he saijl 
roughly, aud kicked a bundle apart, , disclosing a 
couple of buffalo robes, with two rude pillows, 

‘ There you are. Go to bed, then.’ 

It was of no use betraying; any fear, and Ire was' 
evidently giving up bis bed to me, so I lay do.wn,^ 


glad to find traces of a road Snd of 


and was 

travellers there ; so, judging one way was iised 
about as much as the other, I jogged cheerfully on.. 

:I saw no house at which to get my mid-day 
meal, hut I did not mind that, as, from the rate at 
which I had been descending, I reckoned I should 
soon strike the plain. I dismounted by the side 
of a little spring, and with my flask, and some 
crackers and sardines, managed pretty -well. I 
had just lighted my cigar, and was lying, under 
the shelter of a solitary tree, when, suddenly, a 
mounted figure came over a little stony ridge just 
behind me. I started up, and he started back. 
A more suspicious-looking character it would be 
diffl.onlt to imagine. He was a tall man, wearing 
a felt or leathern hat, squeezed into 


a felt or leathern hat, squeezed into no shape at 
all ; Ms black hair had probably not bean cut for a 
twelvemonth ; he was clad in bnekskin from neck 
to ankle ; a buffalo robe covered his saddle, by the 
side: of which hung an eighteen-shot repeating 
rifle ; on each hip he carried a large revolver ; and 
a straight knife in a leathern, sheath hung in his 
bolt. At : the sight of me, he recoiled, as I have 
said, and half drew one of his revolvers ; hut seeing 
that l was alone, and quite in his power, he came 
islowly on, keeping, however, his eye on me all the 
while, I thought conciliation best, so said : 
:‘GoQd-tmorning.’ 

.‘Good-evening,’ he replied; as everybody out 
there Would have replied, whatever the time of day. 

: : twill you have a drop of braudy ?’ I asked, hj' 
a sudden impulse. Ha grimly smiled assent, and 
drank, : pronouncing :it ‘good;’ then he said: 

‘ Where ’s your boss, stranger ?’: ■ 

I looked rouud, and, to my dismay, saw that my 
steed had vani.shed—-‘ had vamoosed,’ the stranger, 
said ! than ooutinued : ‘T thoudit I paw a boss in 
the gully over there, . and wieii I see you, I 
thought it. might, he yourn, Hera ; come this way.’ 

I scrambled over the rugged slope after him ; 
hut the horse was nowhere in sight. The stranger 
pointed to where ha had seen it, and then, by signs 
totally unintelligible to me, we tracked it for some . 
half a mile, nntii we found it in a perfect maze of 
rocks and gullies. I thanked him veiy heartily, 
and made an offer of reward; but with the same 
apathy which had marked his oonversatioh all 
through; he declined it, and bidding me ‘ good- 
:day;’: rode slowly off, first having conducted me 
back to the track. . ■ ' : A- ; 

l:.:followecV the road for a long time, until 
l:began to. grow uneasy at.: the time which elapsed 
before I struck the plain. I could no. longer see 


before I struck the plain, 

:the :base : of the .hilis;: and although I believed I whisky-bottle ; their discourse seemed very grave 
.knew the. exact direction.: I ought to. follow, I at aud disquieting, and from a word or two I caught, 
.lash began to oonceive the possibility of my and from their glances,:! fancied they were often 
having.losts my. way* : To :geh hack to niy original referring to me, . At last, in spite of myself, I fell 
road . before nightfall; was impractioahle, and ! asleep, and tired as I was, might have slumbered 
pushed : .desperately. .nhj:f:Until nothing : but the till morning, but a tremendous crash awoke me, 
:highest:.peaks :of ::fhe tremendous .mountains be- and, rising, I saw.that the door, had been; bimst 
.hind.ime.i.wers, tinged, by. :the setting sun. .In a open,, and that: .the . shanty was filling with 
yery Aort time. this. died .away; and the valleys and strangers all armed, while J oe and his comrade had 
ravines below became more dense and gloomy drawn suddenly to my side of the room. On the 
every minute. *,■ ^ ipatant, half-a-dozen men surrounded them, and 

All tins tune I saw no' hying thing, save that took their firearms, 
twice a mountain wolf crossed my road a few' score ' ‘Holla!* exclaimed owe of the new-comers, as- 
yards ahead of me. do make matters, worse, ! he caught sight of me, ‘who is this? Are there 
found that my horse was nearly exhausted, and three in the gang ? ’ 

could only limp painfully along the rough track. All eyes being upon me, although I did not 
I was growing more out ot heart with n^yrituaidon quite understand the situation, I explained briefly 
than I ever was in my life, when, on turning ,aa who I was j and the account seemed satisfactory. 
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‘Now, Joe BIake,y,and you, Phil Miuil, I reckon 
you know why we have come 1 ’ said the man who 
seemed spokesman. 

‘Guess we do,’ said Joe, in his iisuur aiiathetio 
tone. 

‘ You expected a visit,’ continued the man. ‘ We 
have heard all your bragging agin the Vigil- 
antes ’- — • 

‘ Never, said so,’ interrupted Joe. 

I was amazed at these words. Here was I in the 
presence of the promptest, most terrible tribunal 
of modern times, and I divined only too clearly 
their errand. The Vigilantes, or Vigilance Com- 
mittee, as may be known, is a self-constituted 
body, which, in the remote parts of the United 
States, springs into spontaneous existence to 
remedy in a rough fashion the monstrous delects 
of the prevalently imperfect courts of justice. 
Acting without, and, in fact, in defiance of, law, 
these committees, though doing things roughly, 
help materially to make life endurable for well- 
disposed citizens. Without the sense of justice 
which these vigilant and self-constituted 'bodies 
e.xercis% the great western wilderae,sses, with their 
Sparsely settled population, and feeble judicial 
administration, would not he tolerable. 

I soon understood the purport of the vi.sit, 
as addressed to my host. ‘You’ve been a terror 
to this here neighbourhood,’ continued the spokes- 
man; ‘you’ve stole horses and cattle for more 
tlian two years past, and tried to put it all on 
the Indians. You have murdered men ; and this 
here traveller would never have seen daylight 
again, if we hadn’t come in. You got the Jew 
from Santa Fe into yonr shanty, and robbed and 
killed him.’ 

‘ No, captain ! ’ burst out Joe ; ‘ I bar that. 
I don’t deny the bosses, nor the cattle ; and I may 
hev killed a man or two ; so may hev Pliil; but 
I never touched the Jew, nor killed a man in my 
own .shanty; and this here traveller should have 
gone, , his way a safe man.’ Then turning to me, 
he said :: ‘ You don’t believe I meant kilVng of 
you, stranger ? ’ , 

‘ I do hot ! ’ 1 said very emiAatioally, for I 
meant it. 

‘Well, there’s enough agin you without that,’ 
said the spokesmiin ; ‘ though we know you ain’t so 
had as Phil. You ’ve been warned to go, time 
after time.’ . 

‘ Not leglar warned, captain,’ argued Joe ; ‘ and 
now we are agoin.’ 

‘No, you ain’t, you het,’ said the captain with 
a meaning smile, which ran responsively through 
his hand ; ‘ no, you ain’t. Tour time has comg ; hut 
you shall have a fair trial from the Vigilantes here 
assembled ; and what their judgment is, you must 
abide by.’ 

In an instant, a sort of formality was given to 
the assembly, the captain and another being the, 

: centre of a semicircle,; while opposite to, them were 
the. two prisoners, guarded by: four: mem 1 sup- 
pose there must have been seventeen or, eighteen 
of the Vigilantes altogether. ; With a :rapidity 
that almost stunned me, the trial began and con- 
cluded. The prisoners offered no particular defence; 
they seemed conscious of its ; inutility, and, the 
‘ evidence ’ against them was chiefly aoeusation-r 
but it sufficed. When the ,:eaptain asked ,the ver- 
dict, there was a unanimous reply of ‘Guilty;’ 
and he addressed the culprits thus, : ‘ Say— Joe 


Blakey and Phil Marll, you hev heard the evi- 
dence in 'this hbnotirablo Committee of Vigilantes, 
and the verdict of guilty. ^ Wo therefore intend to 
string you up, and we mean to clear the country 
of all thieves, right away. Yon have ten niinutes 
allowed yovt to leave any message you wish.’ 

The apathy of the two men was e.xtraordinary ; 
,Pliil only scowled savagely at the speaker ; while 
Joe. absolutely turned to his nearest guard, and 
asked him. for a ‘chew ;’ and the guard, pulling a 
cake of tobacco ii-om his breast, handed it to Joe, 
who broke a piece off, and began masticating it 
with apparent rehsh. Just then, I caught his eye, 
and I tliought it was fixed on me with such a 
hopeless yet appealing look, that I could hesitate 
no longer. With an energy which surprised myself, 

I broke out into an appeal for the lives of the con- 
demned, explained how I had been received by 
them, and given the best they had, and how Joe 
had helped me to find my horse in the day. ‘I 
will be security,’ I concluded, ‘ that they leave the 
neighbourhood. I hear letters from good houses 
in New York to several persons in this vicinity, 
some of whom may be known to you, and which 
will prove I can hear out my offer.’ I drew my 
letters from my pocket, and read the addresses ,; ■ 
‘ Captain Hiram Dank.s ; Major Julius Blhmper ; ^ 
Sheriff Qollopy ; Colonel Vanwoort ; Captain 
Himpus 

‘That’s me,’ said a rough-looking man, ‘Give 
it here.’ 

He wasn’t much after my idea of a captain ; hut, 
as it could do no harm, I gave him the letter, 
He read it, and handed it to the captain, a, leader 
of the band, who read it also. 

‘Yes ; that’s all sguar enough,’ said the latter ; 
‘but the. Vigilantes out here don’t vivlly New, 
Yorkers, and don’t work according to New York 
laws.’ 

‘Nor they. don’t want no New York money,’ 
said a voice from the rear. 

An assenting murmur endorsed this sentiment,, 
and I felt things were looking very black for my 
hosts. They were evidently of the same opinion; 
for Joe smiled sadly and said : 'It ain’t otno use;. 
sipuiro ; we’re just as much obliged, though. I 
wouldn’t say no more, or you'll maybe get into- , 
trouble yourself. — things is ready, I’m ready,’ . 
he continued, turning to the leader. 

‘Well, we shan’t keep you a-waiting long, Joe 
Blakey,’ responded the latter; ‘1 hear the young 
men a-cominghaok; they have been cliooisingatree/ 

With horror, I exolaimecl ; ‘ I never dreamt , : 
of such cold-blooded work as thisI-^Look here, 
captain ; tho only reason I don’t offer money 
is, because I believe I should do more harm than- 
good by it ; but, if you hang_ these men, you tvill 
send ina away with the .feeling that l.have their 
blood ■ on my head, for they : expected your visit, ;; 
and Ibelieve that, hut for my. presence, they would : , 
have made their escape- to-night. If you : won’t 
listen to anything else, you might think of ftaf.’, i . 

I was pleased to see that roy words made 
some impression, for instead of answering , we: in 
his calm, cruel style, the captain turned to; JAb, I 
gang, and a low but earnest discussion took place. 
At last he turned round, and, in a very stern 
voice, quite different to that _m which he had pre- 
viously spoken, said.’: ‘Hear, me, stranger ! ’ The 
Vigilantes are sorry for your position, and respect 
your fcelin’s ; but this is their decision, and I warn 
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my friend, as some of , my mining acquaintances 
declared to be the case. 

I had mining acquaintanees, and I followed the 
counsel given me, and worked the gulch, which, 
by the bye, I proposed to call Annabella Laurentina 
Gulch, after my eldest daughter; but which the 
people about, and even the county surveyor, 
would call Ugly Barney Gulch. Why, or who 
Barney was, I had not the lea.st idea. But as 
Blakey averred, it was the ‘ richest lead ’ in Colo- 
rado : I took many thotisand dollars from it that 
summer, and then sold it to a Company for many 
thousand dollars more. It is exhausted now, but 
its original purchasers were enriched. No amount 
of gold, however, would tempt me to reside in a 
country where Vigilantes, with their Lynch law, 
are a permanent institution, and where I hsed, at 
twilight, to fancy I saw the phantom of the ill- 
favoured Phil Marll lurking among the shadows 
and holes at the foot of the ravines. 


are not found within 
ever after. Of course v 

jouniey.— -I , 

and a treaoherorrs one- 
sentence. 

like to see justice done in these western parts, 
stranger, come out with us ; if not, good-bye.’ 

I turned deathly sick, as the jpfocession left the 
shanty, •' 

man, however, turned tiack; and' said ; 
you must excuse my neglect; hut I 


•Phil Marll, we know yer are a murderer, 

1 J— -you die! These is the 

-Boys ! string up Phil Marll. — If you 


stranger, come out with us ; if not, good-bye. 


Joe and I being its only occupants. One 

'0 squire ! 
m Captam 
’arm, over 

yonder. ' My wife and the young ladies will he 
glad to see you ; and if you will stop a month with 
us, we shall he all the more pleased. I will 
introduce you to all our best citizens, and I’ll 
answer they will be happy to have yon among them.’ 

1 I stamnieied out a few words, and he hurried 
off, to be present at the catastrophe. We saw no 
more of them ; but, after a few minutes of almost 
agonising silence, we heard a baud of horsemen 
ride past the cabin, and could even hear their 
voices and laughter. I looked almost timidly at 
Joe, who : heaved a heavy sigh, and breaking^ silence 
for the first time since his reprieve, said 


CHIMES.. 

0 oiKCLB out again, sweet ohimea, 

Across the intervening space ; 

You touch in me the tenderest trace, 
My memory of the earliest times. 

On me you ever exercise 

A sorcery words can ne’er explain ; 

My tongne to tell it tries in vain. 
Unspeakable in me it lies. 

0 mingled welcome and adieu ; 

0 strangely tinctured charm of bells j 
The mystic that within me dwells 
Is answering harp-string unto you. 

You whisper out across the sky 
A spell I never can define ; , 

You make your wizard sweetness mine 
Touch out the tears that in mo lie. 

0 pastoral dream of Joy and bliss, 

‘ Goodwill and Peace ’ to all mankind 1 
Evangel to the human mind. 

To drying eyes, and lips that kis.? ! 

The nameless music of the bells 
Is mystic melody to we ; 

And dimly stirs my spirit’s sea ; 

The speechless that within us dwells : 

Emotion3noneoan:aU-impart— 

And, better so, more great and deep, 

; .Wherein the Infinite doth sleep, 

The soul of every human heart. 

0 bells with your triumphant imal 
Above the heads of mingled Wen ; 

Thy spirit world surpasses pen. 

And teaches what it is, to feel. 

To all conditions, every 'age :* 

You waken truths that will not die, 
Refreshing man’s false memory, 

And brightening life’s tcav-hlottcd page. 


'hey ’ye 

. clone with Phil : there was worse men in the room 
than him, when the Vigilantes was here.; thongli I 
don’t deny, squire, that we hev been hard wretches.’ 
He paused, as if taking a mental retrospect of 
the wretched portion ot his life, then, very sud- 
denly changing his tone, said : ‘ Now, squire, I 
must , go, and that right- away. I know where 
they’ve hung Phil: I shall cut him down, and 
leave some money ■with old Padre Francisco to 
have him buried, and all that ; but before I go I 
have something important to say to .you.’ 

, . ‘Do you require — I began, putting my hand 

into my breast-pocket, for I thou^t he wished to 
borrow money; but he waved his hand and said ; 

‘ No ; quite different. I have plenty of stamps, and 
if I. hadn’t got to clear out now, should soon be the 
richest man in these digging, s. Yon saved my life, 
stranger, and hevn’t made no fuss about it ; and 
I feel it.. You camo down from the mountains by 
this long gulch at the back, 1 8uppo.se ?’ . I assented, 
f Thought, BO,’ he continued. ‘ Well, stranger, about 
■half a. mile up that gulch, a smaller gulch turns off 
w-iyou’E know dt, hecause it’s the first on the left 
-yon-oome to— that gulch contains the richest lead 
of goM:in Colorado,: and it’s a fortin for a man in 
a single season. I can’t iouch it now, but I hev 
sgot the. olahn, ::and ; I hereby : give you over that 
olahn. '-Work it,. . and. you're- ■ a millionaite.’ I 
strova to thank him;: and to: offer him the proceeds, 
lor. half ; :but he silenced - me, and said he- dicln’t . 
want to hear any more of the place, ‘ You stop 
in here, squire,’ he said, ‘ while I go .and do what 
I’ve got to do for Phil,’ " 

So he went, and I 'sat alone hi the shanty until 
dawn, when he returned, looking as cold and 
irapasaive as evei. He mounted his horse-r-the 
Vigilantes had left one for hinij and xny'own, out 
of several — and rode away, and 1 never saw or 
heard, of 'him again— unless Joe ’Baker, from 
Colorado, who was shot at a saloon in Nevada, was 
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W A S T E . M A T E R I A L S. 

Not long since, at a meeting of a club in New 
York, a jelly was exhibited on the table, and along- 
side of.it, an old well-worn leathei’ boot. The 
spectacle of the boot was a mystery, until it was 
explained by one of the members, that from the 
fellow of the boot, the jelly had beeir made by 
a certain ohemicnl process. Jellies for the table 
. made out of old boots ! What next 1 Y’'e do not 
hear that the jelly in que.stion was much appre- 
ciated as an article of diet. Its manufacture, 
however, suggests the propriety of reserving old 
boots and shoes for one or other of the many 
purposes in which they may be employed, instead 
of absolutely throwing them away. Indeed, scraps 
of all sorts can be advantageously utilised ; and now 
very much more so than ever. ‘ AVaste materials' 
is a kind of mi.snonier, for there i.s almo.9t notliing 
absolutely ‘ waste.’ 

What with chemistry and maunfacturing ingen- 
uity, there go on around us the most extraordinary 
transformations. ‘ Chemistry, like a prudent house- 
wife,’ says Pr Lyon Playfair in one, of his Lectures, 
’ economises every scrap. The clippings of the 
travelling tinker are mixed with the parings of 
horses’ hoofs from the smitiiy, the cast-olf woollen 
garments of the poorest inhabitants of the sister 
i.sle, and soon af’terward.g, in the form of dye.s of 
brightest blue, grace the dress of courtly dames. 
The main ingredient of the ink with which I 
now write, was possibly once part of the broken 
hoop of an old beer-barrel. The bones of dead 
animals yield the : chief constituent of luciferr 
luatchesi The dregs of port-wine carefully rejected 
by the port-wine drinker in decanting his favour- 
ite beverage, are taken by him in the. morning 
as Seidlitz powders.: The. offal of the streets, and 
the washings of coaI-ga.s, reappear carefuEy, pre- 
served dn the: lady’s iismellingAiottle, or: are used 
by her to flavour : blaiic-manges for herdriendsi: 
. This economy of art is only in imitation .of what 
we observe in the chemistry of nature. Aniinak, 
live and die ; their dead : bodies, passing, into 
putridity, escape . into the atmosphere, whence 


plants again mould them into forms of organic 
life; and these plants, ■ actually consisting of a 
past generation of ancestor^', form our present food.’ : 

The incident about the jell}' and the: old boot 
receives notice in tlie recently issued and interest- - 
ing work of Mr P. L. Simmonds, Waste Products 
and Undeveloped fsaJstoaces, to which we propose 
to draw popular attention. It is quite evident 
from daily experience, that there is an immense 
mass of materials thrown away as useless which 
might be easily saved and disposed of for general 
advantage. Paper, for example, What a pro- 
digious waste of note-papers, envelopes, pamphlefB, 
circulars, and so on ! Basketfuls burnt or carried 
to the dust-bill. Mr Simmonds asks; :nVhat:be- 
coinos of the envelopes of the three millions: of 
letters passing daily through our post-offloes ] all of 
which are worth preserving, for they .will fetch, 
from two to three shillings per ewt.’ Rags, as a 
more marketable article, are better taken care of; 
yet, as we are informed, sixth-tenths are irreebv- . 
erably wasted. Marine stores, as they are caUed, 
are the well-known establishments at wAicli waste 
materials are purchased, but much never reach e.?:. 
them. Some years ago, a committee of the Loudon 
Ragged School set on foot a rug-collecting brigade 
of boys, with the help of a few tracks, The 
enterprise was . attended with considerable .success. 
Paper, rags, bones, fat, old cai'pets, metal, ropes, . 
hats, were collected from housaholders' who -were 
glad to get ridof the refuse, : In nine months, the 
boys gathered upwards of eighty-two tons of these 
materials, besides about .fifty, thousand bottles. . 
One of the articles was a'bag containing a million 
of used postage-stampsj which, had been collected:, 
and stored up by some fanatic. , 

On old used leather, such as that of theboot,. there- 
have been various schemes of utilisation. By dis- 
solving the leather by steam and :certain acids;. It 
is possible to produce in’inting-rollers; for .iDottan 
fabrics ;. but it seems preferable to: cut , 'the leather 
into' prieces, mix them, with:, a cementing liquid, : 
and theu squeeze tliewhole into a mas, s of di fferent 
tliicknesses, according to the piupbae required, such 
as material for making up the soles and heels of 
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boots ami s!ioe.s.. Wi th a quantity of paste, and the 
force of a steam-engine, shreds are made to aasume 
the appearance of cakes of leather-— technically, 
pancakes or pasted stock— which are largely nsed 
in the ndiole-sale shoe-manufacture of Massachu- 
setts, There is another method in that country 
of using dp shavings and scrajis of leather. * These 
are ground to a powder, resembling coarse snuff, 
and this powder is then mixed with certain gums 
and other substances so thoroughly, that the rvhole 
mass booQines a kind of melted leather. In a 
short time: this dries a little, and is rolled out 
to the desired thickness, perhaps one-twelfth of an' 
inch : it is now quite solid, and is said to be 
entirely water-proof.’ There are various processes 
patented for melting down leather w'aste, and pro- 
ducing large sheets of artificial leather, possessing 
water-proof qualities, but we have not siiace to go 
into any account of them. 

Bones, ne w and old, wherever tliey can be picked 
lip, are put to a variety of uses. The fresher 
kinds of sliank-boues serve for making the handles 
:of knives, forks, and tooth-brushes. JTrem some, 
gelatine is extracted. When not serviceable for 
these purposes, they are crushed into powder for 
manure. Bone-dust is worth from -five pounds 
to five poimds ten shillings per ton. Farmers buy 
it in large quantities for fertilising their fields. 
The importation of this convenient fertiliser from 
foreign countries is immense. Stories are 'told of 
battle-fleidS being plundered for, the sake of the 
decaying boiies of the soldiens !who had fallen. 
Eesearohes for the material of bone-dust are 
caiTied on upon a large scale in the ancient 
cemeteries and pyramids of Egypt. Long ago, 
.when the people of that country mummified the 
bodies of their relations, and stowed, them cere- 
moniously away in caverns, they were not aware 
that : they: were only preserving them for manure 
in a distant European island. A correspondent of 
the -Tmes, Writing from Alexandria, facetiously re- 
marks:: ‘ Fancy mutton fattened on ancient Egyp- 
tians! The other day, atSakharaj I saw nine cainds 
pacing down from the mummy pits to the bank 
of the river, laden with nets, in which were femora, 
tibia, and other bony bits of the liamau form, 

. some two hundredweight in, each . liet on each side 
.of the camel. Among the pita there were people 
. busily engaged in searching out, sifting, and.: sort- 
, Ing the bones which almost crust the ground. On 
Inquiry, I learned that the cargoes with which the 
cainels iwere .laden would be sent down to Alex- 
: andria, and thence be shipped to English manure 
.niamifacturera They make excellent juanure, I 
am told) particularly for swedes and other turnips. 

. The; :trade is brisk, and h.as been going on tor 
years, and may go on for many more. It is a 
t strange :fate— to preserve one’s skeleton for thou- 
sands, of years iu order that there may be fine 
,: Southdowms and ■ Oh eviots in : a , distant land ! : But 
Egypit is aliwaye a place of wonders.’ 

Nothing seems to be so thoroughly used up as 
old clotlles. The buying and selling of cast-off 
apparel is a great business in London. Usually, 
the worn gaiments are freshened up by dye-stufl's, 
pressed, and otherwise doctored for the inarkot. The 
])rncGss of dressing them is called pfobbering, and 
this in ii self is a business. The betten dass of old 
’dreas-coats, when nicely clobbered, have a re- 
spectable appearance. Clerks wi,th poor ’Salaries, 
Xidters, small tradesmen, and curates with meagi-e 



stipends, are among the purchasers. Coats and 
other Woollen garments which have done good 
service, are exported to Ireland, and Holland, 
where you may see them in great quantities for 
sale at the fairs and markets. As regards the' sale 
of second-hand ladies’ dresses, the trade is .eveiw- 
where on the increase. Silks, lace, shawls, frills, 
and all other sorts of frippery, are purchased by 
dealers, ivhoso .names are seen in advertisements, 
and are retailed by them on a very comprehensive 
scale. Servants are not said to be the buyers. 
The chief customers for the lused, thougli, in many 
cases, elegant dresses, are ladies who aspire to a 
showy exterior. Second or third hand chignons, 
we doubt not, are eagerly pounced on. 

It is amusing to know that liveries, scarlet 
military tunics, arid various official garments, ^ 
decorated with lace, find a ready sale on the west 
coast of AfriCii, to which shiploads are exported. 
There, these gaudy articles of apparel, and the 
gaudier the better, are purchased for purposes of 
barbaric splendour. Thiuk of a negro chief seated , 
complaisantly under liis court umbrella, dressed 
in a cast-off tunic of the Life Guards, or in one of 
the livery coats of the Lord Mayor’s- attendants ! 
Used scarlet regimentals are said to be largely 
exported to Bussio, to be cut up as facings for 
civil officials, though this we can hardly credit, 
Silk velvet waistcoats, when even; pretty ‘ well ' 
worn, find a market among German and Polish 
Jews, to be made into skull-oaps ; it being one of 
the points of Hebrew etiquette to have the head 
covered on ceremonious occasions,, dinner-parties. : 
included. Old velvet waistcoats from Eriglarid;' 
turned into caps for Jewish worshippersi iri. fhat 
strangely antique synagogue on thebanks of the 
Moklau! 

However woollen garments may be disposed, of 
time after time, they are at length no longer pass- 
able, and then comes a total revolution iti their, 
character; the buttons are taken off, the linings 
torn out, and what remains of the fabric is ground 
by machinery into ‘ devil’s dust.’ This is the first 
step in what may be called the resiirreotion in old : 
clothes. 'When a coat will not so much as hang ; 
together to dress up a scarecrow, it will still ihafco 
dowm into very good shoddy, as the devil’s dust is 
politely named. The meaning of this is, that the ; 
garment is torn up by toothed wheels into a condi- 
tion of loose fibres, which, on being properly sifted, 
are mixed with fresh wool, carded, spun, and woven 
intocloth. There is a triumph of art ! Theshoddj’’, 
or mungo, as it is sometimes called, after being 
fit for the dungheap, is incorporated with what 
appears exceedingly beautiful cloth, and is again 
proudly exhibited as Sunday clothes on the backs 
of thousands of w'earers. The thing seams ridiou-- 
! loiis, if not a bit ' of a cheat'! but let ; us not be too ■ 
hard on > shoddy. There -is' not a .sufficiency ; of 
fresh wool for all - the world, And as woollen 
goods are in an ever-growing' demand;; what better 
can be suggested.thantliat tlie elastic fibres of tbe 
! oldgarments should be wroughtaip into an article' 
agreeable to the eye, and productive of bodily , 
comfort ? , All hail to the value aud virtues of 
shoddy! He was a great man who thought out 
' that marvellous invention. 

After all, shoddy cannot be expected to stand 
•more than a single' bolting. Usually, -when tiie 
.'igurment which Is half-shoddy bos: served its turn, 
it is thought to have fairly done its. duty; the 
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tiiiie has come when it shonld ho resolved into 
its original eleineiitsj and, by a cliemical change, 
help on our social system. In plain English, the 
slioddified rags must sink into the condition of 
manure, for various vegetable products. In the 
south of France aird north of Italy, old woollen rags 
are used as manure for olive-trees, for which pur- 
pose they are in popular request. lu England 
they are appreciated as manure for hops ; wherefore, 
we may say, that the ultimate destiny of our old 
coats and trousers is the imparting of a certain 
savoury bitter to the beer in general use. The 
substniioe of old clothes a property in an ordinary 
beverage t 

Of all the things in the world which appear 
utterly worthless are soap-suda. Jlr Simmonds 
takes a different view. lie tells us that ‘ soap-suds 
as a stimulant of vegetable life cannot be too highly 
appreciated.’ We cannot go into his arguments on 
the great value of soap-suds, and it is sufficient 
to say that, when poured out as a manure, they are 
of prodigious efficacy, The French, who are up 
to everything in the chemical line, have taken a 
proper view of the value of soap-suds. Whether 
from private dwellings in Paris, or from the harges 
of the hlmchismmes, the Seine must have a good 
deal of soap floating about it in a wasteful kind 
of way, to say nothing of the greasy pollution from 
dead dogs and cats. There was a fortune, if prop- 
erly looYced after. An enterprising firm, fortified 
by the authority of the prefect, determined to 
begin a sj'slem of skimming the Seine. You 
Would imagine it was a nonsensical idea. Quite a 
mistake. By uniting the skiinmings of the river 
with the ofl'al from hospitals, the firm is able, by 
the aid of chemistry, steam, and cookery, to fatten 
three thousand pigs, and to produce annually five 
hundred thousand pounds of soap. Let England 
touch that if it can 1 Can any one mention a town 
in Great Britain where the most valuable products 
are not senselessly floated off dowur the gutters and 
sowers, never more to he of use to Iminau beings ? 
We know of none. 

Talking of Paris, we come to rats. Cellars, drains, 
slaughter-horrses, are densely inhabited by these 
vermin. They may -be killed to any , extent, hut 
are never got rid; of. It is stated that, in all 
France, there : are upwards of two thousand mil- 
lions of rats and other rodents — that is, animals . 
who gnaw with their front teeth. The Paris 
rats take the lead in audacity, and, as a species of 
game, are hunted for their carcase, their sldn, and 
V, heir fur. During the recent siege of Paris, rats 
ifgnred as a marketable commodity for the table, 
and they may do so again. . As an encouragement , 
tO‘ their inCi'ease in numbers, they are allowed to ^ 
make: nightly; visits to the depots for dead horses, 
the hones of ^yl^ch ; they :strip to the required, ' 
cleanness; , The; depots are surrounded by walls,.;' 
to: whioh they gain: access by holes bored all round, ! 
every hole being Exactly the length hf a rat’s body, J 
leaving, the tail -sticking out. . Once in every three i 
mouths:there is a grand, battue. As the assailants, | 
with noise of ' tin pans and drums,; , rush into the, ] 
inelosure,; the: rats, rnah into, the holes, and . the 
colleotorj making a .vtour of the premises, seizes rat 
after rat by his, tail, and .transfers him- to his bag 
with amazing dexterity. .Ws are informed . that 
‘ the privilege of gathering rats on the battue-days 
is .farmed out by the authorities, and a profitable,; 
business' it is. 'These ratsj sleek and fat as they ,. 


necessarily are, fetch a high remimerative price— 
the fur, the skin, and the flesh meet with a ready 
Bale.’ . Mr Simmonds inclines to think ‘ that a nice, 
plump young rat, fried or roasted, and served up 
with good gravy and other condiments, 'vv'ould 
make a very delicious dish.’ It is oiily a strong 
old-fashioned prejudice which keeps people from 
trying the esjierinient ! 

We have not space to notice a fiftieth part of 
the projects for utilising what is usually considered 
waste, aiicl often very repulsive. Of the vast 
multiplicity of animal, vegetable, and mineral 
substances utilisable, there is something to say for 
every one of them, with occasionally, a plaintive 
remark on the strange manner in which they are 
neglected. If anything, our author rules his 
hobby a little too hard. We would, as a finish, 
instance his notions of butter. The demand for 
this article, viewed as a product of the dairy, is st> 
great in the metropolis, that an ‘ artificial butter,’ 
made out of fat, has come largely into use. ‘ Hera 
we have an article of primary iniportahce, which, 
if honestly dealt with, may become an immense 
blessing to mankind.’ ' As we understand, the only 
thing wrong about artificial butter consists in 
palming it on under various disguises as real daiTy 
butter. Let grocers ho reasonable, tell the down- 
right truth, and say that they sell ‘ clean wholesome 
Australian mutton fat,’ there would he no ground 
for complaint. A pleasant way of viewing things, 
this. Let grocers tell the truth, h.y all means, and 
it maybe better for them in the end. We fearj 
however, that the world is a good way behind iii 
this particular, and that there is little chance of 
doing much business,; in the meanwhile, in pi’ofes-; 
sedly ^artificial butter.’ Magistrates, under the 
operation of the Adulteration Act, might do some- 
thing to put butter on tho footing corameroially for 
which Mr Simmonds very eagerly and humanely 
pleads, it would he interesting to know how 
much false butter is consumed annually in the ' 
metropolis. w. a. 
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;ilf IWO CHAPIBRS.— CHAPTEH 1; . : 

.Ir won’t rain,; and if it does, it will not hurt me, 
Alijie, dear! Come ; I have just time left to 
walk the throe miles ; and I must not let: my pupils 
fancy that their music-mistress has .forgotten tliein.’ 

The speaker was a girl of twentymne, or pos- 
sibly a year older, with bright dark eyes, hair of a 
glossy ;hrown, and a rich conjplexion. She had .a 
pileasant smile withal, though there was something 
thoughtful, and at times sad, in the’ expression of 
the .handsome face. There she stood, before the, 
little: chimney-glass in the one sitting-room of a: 
tiny cottage, adjusting her; simple hat upon the 
well-shaped head, that became it so ■\yell, while .on, : 
the: table near her lay a dark rain-cloak. It was a 
lowering day in the .late summer.; the wind blew 
in'qniiol, uneertain gusts, that streaked the diill, 
leaden surface of the sea, here and there, with 
show-rwMte belts of foam ; and the clouds drifted 
heavily by, on their way inland. The air wa.s 
oppressively warm ; and the. hum .of : lhe bees, as 
they stirred among the blossoms of tbe flowering 
creeper that hung across the open window, Seemed, 
louder and more sullen than usual, such was the 
stilhiess that prevailed,: • : 
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‘I never see you set ofl'j dear, to your daily 
drudgery in that weary Stourchester,’ said Aline 
inipetuoiiRly, as she moved uneasily on the couch 
whereon she lay, propped with pillows, ‘ without 
reproaching myself that you must walk so for, and 
work BO hard, and all for useless, tiresome me! 
I am a burden and, a hindrance to you, dear 
Margaret, and nothing else, and it would he well 
if I were out of the world, in which I have been 
only a sorrow and a trouble to those that loved 
me.’ 

There was something pitiful in the contrast 
between the health and beauty of the elder sister, 
and the frail form and wan, wistful face of the 
younger, aa she lay among her pillows, Aline’.s 
long fair hair, and the delicate transparency of her 
cheek, pale as marble, niadfe up all her claims to 
good looks. She was barely eighteen ; hut her 
thin hands and face, and the attitude in which the 
slender form was stretched upon the sofa, told 
their own tale of spinal curvature, that had made 
her a helpless invalid from childhood, and of the 
; bad haaltn. that commonly accompanies suchphysi- 

■ bal affliction. Margaret came quietly round to the 

■ sofa, folded the wasted form tenderly in her arms, 

■ and kissed the pallid cheek as lovingly as if the 
sufferer had been a child indeed. 

: /‘N sorrow to me, darling,’ she said; 

■' * never a trouble to me. You little know, Aline, 
how often the remembrance of the dear patient 
face waiting at home for my return, has kept my 
: courage and my spirit from giving way altogether-. 
It is good, believe me, to have some one .to care 
for in this world beside one’s selfish self. And 
after all, we have much now for which to be 
thankful. Wo have found friends here, in this 
strange place; and I could have more pupils to 
instruct, if only I had the time to give more 
lessons. ■ What I earn is enough to maintain us in 
.comfort. These are not like the dark days, im- 
mediately after poor papa died,, when we had to 
leave the dear old parsonage, and did not. know 
where to look for a home. And now’— — 

^ lAnd now, you are all to me, Margaret — parents, 
and sister, and friend, for I never had a friend hut 
you ; and, indeed, how should^ I, a crippled thing 
■■with awinchancy temper at best, as our-old Scotch 
Uutrse used to say ; ’ and by this time, the sick girl 

■ was smiling through her tears — tears that - any 
- emotion, caused to gather so quickly in her eager 
-blue; eyes;. . ' But it is not on my own account, 
:;h6lieve me,; that I am cross and vexed. I cannot 
.hear ;;to;thmk that you should go sLx days a week 
i to teachvin the houses, of those odious purse-proud 
.people, at I Stourchester. — 1. , don’t care, Margaret, 
.Iww .much yo.u; may. -protest— they are purse- 
proud,: or. at. least some of them . are— and all to 
^spend your hard-earned. sovereigns on idle, useless 
;: Aline^a.-peach here, a hag of hot-house;, grapes 

there j'Uew books and new prints from London ; 
flowers in my bedroom, and a new cage for my 
stupid old cahaiy— while you grudge yourself a 
dress or a pair of hoots. •' Don’t deny it ; yon know 
yon do. And then, Brank Darrell 

‘ 'fhe less we say of poor Drank, the better,’ 
returned Maigaret hastily, as her colour faded, 
and the bright light in her honest eyes grew dim. 
‘ He may have forgotten tis, or he may he— We 
have not heard of him for much more' than a year,’ 
she added, turning away her face towards the 
window, 


' Sly fault, from first to last,’ cried Aline, in 
the old impetuous way. ‘But for me, yon would 
have been his wife ; hut for me, you would have 
married him— I know you would— when he 
pres,sed you so hard, jnst before he sailed on that 
last voyage. But papa’s health was failing, and 
we were so soon to he thrown on the world, and 
you did not care to encumber your husband with 
a helpless, peevish pensioner like Aline Gray, and 
so- — Margaret, you are very brave ; hut do yon 
think I do not know how much you have grieved 
for his loss, -whether he be dead, or only dead to 
you!’ ' 

There was something beautiful in the patient 
affection with which Margaret soothed and fondled 
this poor restless sufferer ; into a quieter frame of 

mind, not arguing with her, hut contenting her- 
self with dropping a word here and there, that 
fell like oil upon the waters. Those Who, had 
taken the trouble— they were few indeed~-tp 
study Alino’s disposition, could see in hep the 
elements of a noble nature, somewhat W'arped by 
the strange and painful conditions of her lifel 
To superlicial observers, she had never seemed 
other than a spoiled child, with a mind as crooked 
as her body, and more ready to resent an injury, 
real or supposed, than to acknowledge a kindness, 
And yet it was Aline’s deep sense of the gratitude, 
she owed to her sister, that prompted her to 
petulance and almost revolt against the circum- 
stances of her life. 

The Stourchester people, and more particularly 
the few neighbours who dwelt in the outlying 
hamlet of Wood End, three miles from the, town, 
where Aline and her sister lived, truly declared 
that Margaret was as a mother to the young invalid. 
To Margaret herself this appeared the most natural, 
matter-of-course thing in the world. From her 
own mother, on her death-bed, she had received 
the charge of sickly Aline as a sacred trust. ‘In 
leaving her to you, Margaret,’ Mrs Gray had said, 

‘I know that I give her into stronger hands than . 

mine. ’ And indeed it was so, for .Mas . Gray’s 
well-meaning feebleness of purpose was iU, fitted 
to cope with the storms of life. The vicar, liiin- 
.self a dreamy and unpractical, man of letters, had 
survived his wife hut a year ; and when he died, 
and the girls,- who had no near relative able and 
willing to give them shelter and protection, were 
left alone, it had devolved upon Margaret fo pro- 
vide for both. She had; answered to the call, - 
nobly. She was an excellent mnsician, and to,her 
^eal talent and practised skill she added the power 
of. making children love her, and learn all the 
more quickly because they wished to please her. 

It had not been withont-tronhle, however, that 
she had fought her way into the position of the 
best-considered and most-sought-for music-mistress 
in the town near which she had settled. There 
wore those who declared Miss Gray ‘too pretty 
for a governess ;’ and others who could not readily, ; , 
forgive her the quiet ladylike manner, the dignity 
of which impressed them, unassuming as she was. 
But she had made her way at length ; and by hard 

■ workj was enabled to keep m the, little cottage at . 
■Wood End (she lived at Wood . End partly; for 
economy,, Storu’chaster rents being high, and- partly 
because Aline, who loved flowers and trees, seem oil 

■ to wither i when cooped u]o in a townV and to pro- 
. vide for her sickly sister the many little luxuries 
to-.which^ from infancy she: had. been accustomed. 


AGEOSS THE. SAITBS. . 


Uncomplaining and cheerful, slie went brightly 
andhusily through each day’s routine of duty; and 
only Aline’s watchful eyes detected that the young 
sailor, Frank Darrell, waa unfQrgotten._ 

‘ But if you must go, Margaret,’ said Aline at 
last, ‘ I wish you were going to tahe some other 
way than that across those dreadful sands. I 
have a horror of those sands ever since, one day 
when yovt were away, I coaxed old Nanny into 
telling me some of those stories of shipwrecks, and 
smugglers, and people overtaken by the tide, that 
she is only too full of. There was one, in particular, 
of a girl, a bride, who W'ent across to meet her 
bridegroom, and never was seen more, until her 
body was washed ashore, they say, at Warren 
Point, fifty miles aloim the co£ist. I wish you 
would go by Battle Bridge.’ 

‘But consider, Aline, dearest,’ said Margaret 
gently, ‘the inland road by the bridge is over 
live miles at the least ; whereas by the Stour and 
the sancls~ah ! don’t shake your head, and look 
at me so imploringly — the road is barely three. 
Six miles of regular walking is enough, after pound- 
ing on so niany pianos, and going through so many 
musical exercises; and I always dislike the days 
when the river is too full to allow me to cross by 
the stepping-stones, and I am compelled to toil 
round by the bridge. And as for the tide’ — 
and here she picked up a local almanac that lay 
on the table, and consulted it with an air of mock- 
gravity — ‘why, I have become as learned in its 


ebbing and flowing as any ancient mariner on the 
jetty yonder. It leaves me plenty of time to-day 


jetty yonder. It leaves me plenty of time to-day 
to cross and reoross dryshod. So now, Aline, I must 
kiss you again, and he off, for it will never do to 
keep Mrs Thrummett— Mrs Montague Thrummett 
—and her daughters waiting.’ 

So she spoke, and soon afterwards, with a rapid 
■step, was wending her solitary way across the 
sands. 

Stourehester, one' of those anomalous English 
towns that belong, as it were, to two incongruous 
epochs, stands on a rising ground, overlooking 
the Stour, the tall chimneys of its factories con- 
trasting oddly with the grand gi'ay tower of the 
minster church. There are a few quaint mansions, 
too, built of mouldering stone, that is golden with 
lichens and discoloured by exposure to the weather ; 
and queer old gardens, in which the monks and 
mins , raised their salads and pruned their peach- 
trees long ago ; and fragments of the crumbling 
town-wall, sorely jostled by stuccoed villas and 
brand-new terraces. For Stourehester, with its 
manufactures, is a thriving place ; and Margaret 
had chosen ■'Visely ill selecting it as the s^ot where 

she, the bread-winner of that modest, thrifty house- 
hold at .Wood End, could most easily earn her own 
livelihood and that of her ailing sister. , 

It was fortunate for the ancient town ef Stour- 
ohester that it had,, in its old age, formed that 
alliaiioe ; with' hovel dorms of : manufacturing in- 
dustry; which Wore evideiioed by the black smqkfe 
that floated larily atray inland, for its former 
source of prosperity had long -since Ceased to be 
available. The place had been a seaport once, but 
that was in early; days ; and even two centuries 
before, the harbopr had been gradually silted up, 
and the prosperity- ;of the; town oii the decline.; 
The very river had deseriedlts-tfaditional channel, 
and now ran at a oonsiderahle distance from the 
walls, that it was Vsaid, in;, worm-eaten ohronioles. 


to la-ve ; -and indeed the Stour, shrunken and 
dvrindlod as to its volume, since sundry canals 
and aq-ueduots had levied toll upon its head- 
waters, trickles hut feebly, through the midst of 
shoals and sandbanks, to the sea. The estuary 
of the river, however, is still as broad as of old, 
presenting a fine broad expanse of siiiooth, sand, 
that glistens silver-bright when first the sea rolls 
back from the river-mouth, and that presently lies 
yellow, and firm, and dry, affording the readiest 
road by which to cross from Wood End and the 
adjoining villages to Stourehester. 

The sands have an ill name'along the coast, partly 
due, no doubt, to the popular taste for tbe horrible 
and mysterious, and partly to genuine anecdotes of 
local mishap. That ' lives had been lost there, 
again and again, was hut too true. The passage 
between Stourehester and the coast villages could 
be effected, in fair weather, and with common pre- 
cautions, with perfect safety. . But it was otherwise 
when the tide was unusually high, or -wlieii a 
strong gale from the seaward forced the salt flood 
into the narrowing mouth of the Stour, for on 
these occasions the danger of being belated on the 
sands was great indeed. There were , legends, 
authentic enough, of a mad race for life and 
death between some well-mounted horseman and 
the swift advance of the tide ; with other and 
sadder histories of children or of wanderers ^ unac- 
quainted with the district, who had lost their way 
upon the twibght expanse of the sands, and. so 
perished. There was talk, too, of a shifting quick-, 
sand, the terror of the coast, tliat, at fl’ood-tides 
and irregular intervals, appeared to claim its 
victims from among the heedless passengers. 
Nanny, the old woman who was Margaret and 
Aline’a domestic factotum, was garrulous concern- 
ing these i)eril3 ; hut Miss Gray, who was naturally 
courageous, merely laughed at them. ‘Nobody, 
so far as I con learn’— she used to say in jauswer 
to Nanny’s boding expostulations— ‘has ever been 
lost on the .sands yet, except through some extra- 
ordinary carelessness orrasliness. Depend upon it, 
Nanny, that I shall keep much too cautious an eye; 
upon the. nautical almanac to furnish, you with, 
materials for another story. When the tide comes 
in at an awkward hour, I must, go round by Battle 
Bridge, and that is all ; but when the water is out, 
I ^eatly prefer the stepping-stones.’ : 

Jt.was easy and pleasant enough, on. that August 
day,.to cross from 'Wood End, nestling amongrits 
coppices and hedgerows, and Stourehester, rising 
conspicuous on , its sloping hill, and overlooking 
at once the coast-line and the ;oountfy inland, 
where the river ran peacefully between osier-beds 
and green nieadows in which the cattle Were, quietly 
browsing ; while here and there, a wreath of blue; 
smoke shewed where a lonely farm lay amidst its 


sheltering 


In: the opposite direction, 


away, the gray Waters of the retreating sea were 
visible ; while here and there , a miniature lagoon 
remained in some depression , of the .sands ; and 
Margaret loitered .for a moment as . she : passed, to 
Watdi the star-fish moving their beiewelled limbs 


watch the star-fish moving their bejewelled limbs 
among the Itimps of : variegated sea-w0ed,,attd:the 
small : red crabs crawling briskly at the bottom 
of : the , shallow pool. The Stour, like many 
' aiiother stream, divides : its:; scanty :waters into 
several tiny channels ere it reaches the :.aea, and. 
these .were traversed at low-tide .by the help of 
a series, of .stones, rugged ; with the shell-fish that 
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clunf? to tliem, and fringed with long green weed,, well, MarWo-wMte she lay, and nothing hut the 
Init wliicli afforded a sufficient bridge to one whose feeblest flatter of the labouring heart, told that she 
foot was as sure, and her eyes as quick, as those of was yet to he nunihered among the living. The 
dilargaret Gray, There was something threatening flrat shock of the discovery over, Margaret's: sound 
in the gloom of the day and in the signs of the. common-sense and resolute will reasserted them- 
weiitheiv The wind had nearly died away, hut selves. Once, and once only, had she seen Aline 
a heavy hank of clouds darkened the horizon to stretched before her in such a state of pain, and 
seaward, and there was almost a . warning shrillness helplessness. They had both been much younger 
in the harsh note of the white-winged, gull, that then, Aline a , mere child ; and Margaret could 
flew screaming along the tiny river’s tortuous well remember the alarm that she and her mother 
course. had shared, and how anxious had been the interval 

The’ musiedessons over at last ! the wearied of suspense while medical skill did battle with the 
instructress was free to bend her steps homeward, fell disease, and life was gradually enabled to gain 
■No very notable change in the weather had as yet the victory. The symptoms were, if anything, 
occurred, hut the bank of clouds that lay piled up less startling than those that dwelt in Margaret’s 
against the far-off sky-line was now a mountainous memory ; and if professional aid could avail then, 
rampart of billowy vapour, edged with a lurid glow, surely it would do so now. There was a good 
as of huge masses of heated copper, where its doctor at Wood End, a surgeon, but with a physi- 
summits caught the rays of the declining sun. cian’s diploma from some northern University, and 
■The sea-birds, in greater numbers than before, him she had consulted more than once on Aline’.s 
flitted shrieking pa.st, as if in search of a haven, account. 

before the storm should test their strength ; and 'Keep quiet, please, and do not crowd round the 
Troin thedistant waters came a low, sullen murmur, sofa so much. Let her have air, I will .go to Dr 
■as the waves chafed upon the reef of half-snb- Smith myself.’ 

merged rocks that lay beyond the smooth stretch Margaret made the best of her Way along tlie 
: of the sands. straggling street of the village, and found the 

‘We shall have a rough night of it, miss,’ said doctor at his own door, in the act of setting foot 
on old Nestor of a fl.'5herman,’in striped night-cap on the step of his gig, drawn, by the well-known : 
: and heavy .surf-hoots, who was mending, a coble brown horse with the white streak down its face,, 
that had been drawn up for repairs, high and dry familiar in park and hamlet throughout that 
on : the beach, intermitting the strokes- 'of his country-side. 

hammer to give a neighbourly greeting, to the ‘I am glad, Miss Gray, that you have caught me,’ . 
: young lady as sh e passed him by. ‘ You are iu luck, said the good-natured surgeon ; ‘ I can spare a few 
to he so near port, hut it will rain by sundown.’ moments to visit your sister, and make up for it 
Unwonted sounds, indicative of bustle and con- by sharp driving afterwards. I am called into the 
fusion, reaehod Margaret’s ears as she approached country, nine mile's off, on. rather a serious case j 
her humble home; the buzz and clatter of old Archdeacon Allport down again with Iris old 
unfamiliar voices, the tread of feet, and the slamm- enemy the gout, and they fear it is determined, to 
ing of doors. Quickening her steps, she 'reached the head this time.’ 

the cottage, to find the narrow passage and the So saying, he hurried to the cottage, and by a 
little sitting-room occupied by several women, rough but kindly assertion of his despotic authority, , 
wives, mostly, of the cottagers who dwelt near, in such instances, cleared the house of all the Well- 
and who were all friends and gossips of Nanny, meaning but useless volunteers who encumbered 
Among them was Nanny lierself, wringing her it, only leaving Nanny and nn especial ally of hers, 
hands, and evidently very much frightened, while the widow of a fisherman, and whom he knew to 
the . chorus of females kept up a well-meant but he more helxiful and less garrulous than most of 
utterly useless clamour of advice. her class. 

‘Burnt feathers is best 1 ’ said, one crone oracu- ' There is no immediate danger,’ said the doctor, 
larly. ' after his inspection had come to a close, and 

■.i ‘ Try, the drops, Nanny— there ’s nothing like the ' Margaret could have blessed him for the weloome 
dropsi.- urged a’Second, words ; ‘ hut these seizures, even when least severe; 

,> : < Poor thing ; :’tis a dead swoon. There ’s nothing ore among the very gravest disorders which , we 
;eould do her good now but three sprigs of rose- medical men have to deal with,, and the rather 
hiMy, gathered at the full of the moon, and ’— — ^ tliat they only occur where the constitution is 
: But -tliia :learned: recipe was left uncompleted; peculiar, and the general health weak. You ai'e . 
for, ‘now: Margaret: hurst impatiently through the too brave and too sensible, : Miss Gray, to render it 
,grovap,'andistoodheside the couch whereon Aline : neces.sai'y that I should: disguise the truth from, 
lay;, the centre : . of the chattering: crowd. One you. I will write a presoriptipu-— I cannot fiwnish ' 
glance was sufficient to ascertain. the cause of the the ingvedients; for, unluckilj', I have them not in ■ 
turmoil. . Thera .ilay the sufferer, :her • blue' eyes my surgery-— which can be. properly, made: up at 
lialf-Blosed,:;and staring at vacancy,, with the fixed Cooper’s, the principal StQurehe.ster chemist, whose 
stony .gaze;of :a;statnB, .Isor pale:lip3 slightly parted,: address in the High Street you know. , Your sister 
her teeth set, and the slender fingers of her white ought to take it as soon as posatble— the earlier 
hands, clenched, as if in the act -of grappling with- the better; and on its being promptly supplied, 
some invisible foe,' Pier fair liair hung loose over say iu the course of a couple of hours, depends — 
her shoulders, and her 'whole attitude was one mark me, not her recovery— she will probably 
that indicated pain, not rest. -And yet no senlp- recover— but the quick and certain return of her 
turacl efligy could have been more stiiB, more mute powers of speech and of movement. A great shock 
and motionless, than she was, or, to all appearaaee, might bring her round, without help from the 
i jnor6::;uncon8cioa.s of the fond, eager 'words and ..pharmaoopGBia:; hut this is best and safest.;, : It is a 
caressing touch of the sister whom she' loved' so potent preparation, compounded of drugs, poisonous 
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for tlie most part; and such as rid respectable 
eheiiiist ■vvonlcl give you witliout medical -warrant ; 
but see ! I have written my name and address in 
full, and they know my handwriting at Cooper’s 
well enougli. Now, I must go, or the archdeacon ' 
- — And an instant afterwards, the roll of 
wheels told that the doctor was speeding on his 
rond. 

Margaret only bent forward to kiss Aline’s cold 
cheek, then caught up the precious sheet of paper, 
marked with cabalistic characters, at the foot of 
which vras appended the signature of George 
Haynes Smith, Holly Lodge, Wood End, and 
turned to the door. 

‘ Take care of her, Nanny, while I am gone,’ 
she said earnestly; ‘and remember the doctor’s 
desire, that air should he admitted in plenty, as at 
present, and that no one should come in but 
yourself and good Mrs Brooks there. I shall be 
back again with the medicine as soon as I can.’ 

‘ But you are not going, Miss Margaret, out across 
the sands again ?’ cried Nanny, aghast, ‘Why, 
any one can see there’s a storm coming on that 
it would he hard for a man to face, let alone a 
lady like you. Better wait till I can run up to 
Farmer Burnett’s, on the hill, and beg him to 
loan yon his gig, or, anyhow, a spring-cart- and 
horse-, and a lad to drive it, and so. go round by 
Battle Bridge ; though, ns ill-luck will liave it, it 
happens to he Fettlesh.am market-day, and the 
master and mistress ’ 

- But already Margaret had got beyond reach 
of the old -woman’s voice, and was speeding rapidly 
onwards, crossing the Stour by the stcppiutj-stones, 
and taking her solitary way across the darkling 
saiuls. 

DERISIVE PUNISHMENTS. 

Times are considerably changed since ridicule 
formed a part of ordinary judicial punislunenfc. 
Sometimes the suffering inflicted went beyond a 
derisive public exhibition. It was hard for ladies of 
a political turn of mind, as the Countess of Buchan 
learned, when, after Bruce’s defeat .at Methven, she 
fell into the hands of the foes of the warrior upon 
whose head she had placed the Scottish crown. 

‘ As she did not strike with tlie sword, so she shall 
not die with the sword,’ said King Edward, in his 
cruel mercy condemning the patriotic lady to he 
confined in a crown-shaped wooden cage, of strong 
lattice- work barred -kvith iron, and hung in air from 
a turret of Berwick Castle, ‘for a spectacle and 
everlasting reproach.’ It was . poor consolation 
for the prisoner to know that Bruce’s sister and 
daughter were exhibited in the same manner, one 
■at Roxburgh Castle, and the other in the. Tower. 
When ladies of high, degree were treated as though, 
they were ; wild beasts, we are not surprised to 
learn that: a very long time, ago— so long ago that 
the date has been lost— a parson at Brou^Mon- 
Hackett, Worcestershire, found guilty of aiding a 
fimner’s-wife to get rid of her spouse, was put in a 
strong cage, and suspended on Churchill Bi^ Oak,., 
with a leg of mutton and trimmings within his 
sight, hut beyond: his, reach, and so starved , to 
death. 

V Caging, however, was hardly a recognised iorm, 

: of punishment in England, the pillory ,. being the- 
legal instrument of punishment :by :expoi5ure.: It 


was simply the Anglo-Sa.'coU: ‘stretch neclc'— a fold- 
ing-board with a hole in the centre for the admia- 
sion of the , criminaTs neck — with two additional 
holes for the hands, fastened to the top of a pole 
fixed upon a stool or platform. No more disagree- 
able penalty could have been hit Upon for adult- 
erators, cheating traders, forestallors, dice-coggers, 
forgers, fortune-tellers, public liars, cut-purses, aiul 
vagabonds having no claim nijon : the friendli- 
ness of the multitude, at liberty to pelt the unlucky 
rogue with mud, garbage, and stones nf discretion. 
Charles I.’s Star Chamber turned the pillory into 
an en^ne of political oppression; in their tyrannic 
shortsightedness, making it a jilaoe of . honour, 
rather than of degradation, for, when men like 
Leighton, Pryune, and Lilbunie stood in Palace 
Yard, the sympathising crowd hailed them, not os 
felons, hut as heroes, for boldly declaiming against 
misdoings in high places, at a time when a inan 
could he condemned to lose his ears for calling. 
Laud ‘a little urchin’ in a private letter to a friend. 
The arohhishop and his satellites did their master : 
very ill service in giving occasion for the scene 
in Palace Yard on the SOth of June 1637, thus 
described in one of Strafford’s letters: ‘In the 
palace yard two pillories wore erected, and there 
the sentence against Bin-ton, Eastwick, and Prynne 
was executed. They stood two hours in the pillory. : 
The place -was Ml of people, who cried and howled 
terribly, especially when Burton was cropped. Dr 
Bastwick was very merry ; his Wife, Dr Poe’s 
daughter, got on a stool and kissed him. His 
ears being cut off, she called for . them, put : 
them in a clean handkerchief, and carried them 
away with her. Bastwick told the people, the 
lords had their colIar-daj'.s at eourl-, but this w.ss . 
his collar-day, rejoioiug much in it.’ ■ Fifty-six 
years later, Daniel Defoe stood unabashed in the 
pillory at the Temple, amid a heap of garlands, 
flung, by a crowd of well-wishers. 

A stranger scene still was witnessed at Oharing 
Cross ill 1758. Dr' John Shebbeare was in -that 
year sentenced to three yeans’ imprisonment, and to, 
stand one hour in the pillory, for -ivxiting certain,: 
Letters to the People of Enylwrul, insisting that, 
France owed her gmndeur, and England her mis- 
fortunes to the undue influence of Hanover- in the 
British council-chambers. , Upon the 6th of Decem- 
ber, a pillory -was erected at Charing - Cross, to 
which the culprit was brought in one of the , City : 
state-coaches by Under-sheriff .Beardmore, who 
handed him into the pillory, and left him to stand 
there at his ease; neither his head nor Ms hands 
were inclosed in the pilloiy holes, and a richly, 
dressed servant held an umbrella over the doctor’s :: 
head, to fend oft’ the rain.- Ti^e under-sheriif -yyas 
arraigned for neglecting his duty, and although he; , 
Contended he had fulfilled the letter of the laWji 
was fined and imprisoned for:;his- indulgent inter-:, 
pretation. The Irishman who acted as footman; on. 
the occasion, was not satisfied with the guinea, ho-:: 
received for his trouble, saying to Shebbeare ; ‘ Only : 
tfiiTil i- of the disgraoep your honour ! ' :and ,the, 
doctor was obliged to solve the indignity,: with 
an extra crown. A greater man thau: the . Devon- ' 
shire surgeon,. Lord Cochrane, of - Bosgue ..Roads ; 
famp, was sentenced in 1814 to be pilloried. Upon 
Sir Francis Burdett declaring his intention of 
standing by his colleague’s aide in the pillory, the 
government, not caring to risk: the consetuieiices. 
Wisely ignored that part of the sentence, and rea ted 
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satisfied mtli degrading, fining, and imprispnitig 
til® famous sea-flgliter. fiixposure in tlie pElpry 
lias sometimes proved fatal. In 1756, the Smith- 
field drovers pelted two perjured thief-takers 
Ro severelj' that one of them died ; in 1763,. a man 
was dona to death at Bow. in the same, way;.. and 
in 1780, a coachman, named Read, expired in the 
pillory, before his time was pup. In 1816, the 
punishment was abolished for all offences save 
perjury, and in 1837 put an end to altogether. 

.The stocks, which answered., the purpose of a 
pillory, were often made to serve as whipping- 
posts also, by carrying their supporting posts 
to a convenient , height, and affixing iron clasps 
to hold the offender’s wrist.s. Sometimes a single 
post fwed in front of a bench answered 
the double purpose equally well ; a pair of iron 
clasps on the top hcin". used in wliippiug-cases, 

: and another pair fixed below sufficing for ankle- 
holders. Every parish had its stocks. ‘Coming 
.home to-night,’ writes Pepys, ‘ a drunken boy was 
, carried by our constable to our new pair of stocks, 
to handsel them.’ They were generally erected 
near, the churchyard, or by the roadside, a little 
way out. . Driving along a country road, one may 
. often come upon such a rolie of the past, nearly 
kludden by weeds of many years’ growth. London, 
/of course,, was liberally provided for in this way: 
writing in 1630, Taylor the Water-poet says : 

and within a mile, I ween, 

Thera are of jails or prisons full eighteen ; 

: , And sixty whipping-posts and stocks and cages. 

The City .stocks stood near the Exchange end of: 
Gheapside, and must have occupied a goodly space 
of ground, for, when they were pulled down in 
1668,. Pepys said the clearance made the coming 
into Oornhill and Lombard Street ‘ mighty noble.’ 
Long after the stocks had vanished, their memory 
waa preserved by the Stocks Market, where Sir 
Robert Viner’s transmogrified statue of Sobie.ski 
did duty for His Majesty KingOhaiiea II. triumph- 
ing over a turban-'orowned 'Oromivell, until the 
market itself was swept away in 1736, to make 
room for the Mansion-house. Episcopal palaces 
: would appear to have had stocks attached to them. 
:0ns Sunday,, in 1631, Shakspeare’s Midsumvior 
NigMs Dream yvas privately performed at the 
. Bishop of Lincoln’s house in London. The conse- 
quence of an inquiry into tlie matter was, that a 
Mr ;Wikon, as the special plotter and contriver 
of :: the .business, and the player of the part of 
Bottomj, was : condemned to sit from six in the | 
TOorning to six at: night in the stocks at the porter’s 
■ lodge of the bishop’s house, the ass’s head on his 
shoiildersj :a bottle of hay before him, and a deris- 
5ive:i«scription on his breast. 

In .1736, : the, good people of Whitstahle were 
edified by .the: siglit; of a. doctor and a clergyman 
: sitting, side by. side in the: stocks for swearing at 
: one : another.,: In/'IS^T, a man was pLaced in the 
stocks in St:;3Sfiohola8’s Churchyard, Newcastle, for 
/distnrhiiig the congregation, by enteving the church 
during .service-time, and shouting: ‘Bell for ever!’ 

- Mr Bull being/the popular /candidate for the county. 
A similar piece of -misconduct, without the excuse, 
of electioneering excitemelif, upon the .part of one 
Mark Tuck, led to the revival of, the institution 
at Newbury a year or so ago. Twenty-six years 
had elapsed since the stocks had been tenanted,, 
and the butter market was thronged with sight- 


seers anxious 1)0 ’see how the victim would take his 
punishment. He did not appreciate their kind 
attentions, and saluted every chiming of the church 
clock with expressions of thankfulness. After four 
hours’ exposure to the derision of the crowd, ’I’liok 
was released, and lost no time in making his way 
home, without staying to - thank those who had 
■revived an old custom for his especial benefit. 

A German dame who lot her tongue wag too 
freely about her neiglibour.s, irsed to be ooinpelled , 
to stand upon a block in the market-place, wjtli a 
heavy stone dangling from her neck, shaped either 
like a bottle, a loaf, an oval dish, or representing 
a woman putting out her tongue ; unless she 
hairpewcd, to be rich enough to btiy pennissioh 
to exchange the shameful stone for a hag of hop.s 
tied round yvith red ribbon. In 1637, a wbinan 
of Sandwich, in Kent, venturing to take libertie.s 
vvitli the good name of ‘ Mrs MayoTess,i .had to 
walk through the streets of the town, preceded by 
a man tinkling a .small bell, hearing an diet broom 
upon her shoulder, from the end of which da'iigled 
a wooden mortar. Stafford.shire scolds did not 
get off so easily. They had to follow the bell- 
man until they shewed irnmistakablo signs of 
repentance, debarred from giving any one a bit 
of their mind by the hranks, or scolds’ bridle, an 
ingenious arrangement of metal hoops contrived 
to cksp the head and the neck firmly, while the 
padlock behind remained locked, while a spiked 
plate pressed upon the tongue, so as eflectually to 
preclude its owner making any use of it. , 'The 
branks, however, was not peculiar to Staffordshire 
it was in use in Scotland centuries ago. In 1674, 
two quarrelsome Glasgow bodies were bound oyer 
to keep the peace, on i>ain of being ‘hrankft.’ 
Pennant says the authorities of Langholm,,, in 
Dumfriesshire, always kept one in readiness for. 
immediate use, and plenty of specimens ate 3’et 
to be seen in different places in England. One 
preserved at Walton-on-Thames ie of thin iron, 
with a less terrible hit than that of the Stafford- ' 
shire hnanks, being only a ineoe of flat iron some 
two inches long, to keep the wearer’s tongue quiet 
by simple pre.ssure. This instrument hears the 
date of 1633 on an inscription running: : 

Chester presents Waltoir with a bridle, 

To curb women’s tongues that talk .so idle— 

a couplet explained by a story of a Mr Chester 
losing an estate through a mischiel-making woman’s ' 
tongue, and commemorating his loss by presenting 
Walton with its scolds’ bridle. : Dr Plot, the Stai- 
fordshire historian) is loud in Ida praise , of thik 
odd device for refdrmihg dianioroua women. ‘I :■ 
look upofi it,’ says .he, ‘ds/niudh to: be preferred 
to the cucking-stool, which not; only endangers the 
health of the' .party, But, also gives the tongue 
liberty ’twixt every dip, to neither of which this 
is liable ; it being such a Bridle , for; . the; tongue - 
as not ...only cplite detirivee them of ’ speech, but 
brings shams for; the transgression, and humility 
thereupon, before it is taken off.’ 

- The worthy antiquary was mistaken in/suppoa- 
ing. the cuokingTStool to be one and the/ same / 
thing with the ducking-stool, whereas it : bad 
noth'ing vyhatever to_ do with tlie cold-water:: cure 
ifor. . hot-tempered shrews. Borlase calls it /‘the • 
seat of infamy,’, whereon : Cornish scolds were 
condemned to abide the derision of; pa.s3erfl-by : lor 
-such time as the bailifts of the manor thought the 
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^ A letter came' this morning, Maggie,’ said Mr 
Lhich, since her lather, after feMing hlindly about 
him for a chair, had sat hiin clown, and remained 
silent, as though unequal to the task he had 
proposed to himself-—' a letter from: shipboard.’ 

‘From John ? Oh, give it me 1 ’ ■ 

‘No ; not from John. It is from the captain of 
the ship in which John sailed, it seems, from 
Liverpool, some three weeks ago.’ 

‘ So late as that ! ’ ejaculated Maggie, not with- 
out thankfulness. He had not been safe, then, 
when Blake had threatened him, but was still in 
England. Thank Heaven, he had not known his 
risk! 

‘Tes ; he grew worse, it appear.?, after he had 
left home— much worsen — and was not able to go 
on board. Nor, when he did go, was he lit to 
hear the voyage.’ 

‘Give me the letter !’ cried she, , rising sud- 
denly, and tottering towards them. 

‘One moment, dear Maggie 5 for your father’s 
sake, and little Willie’s, he calm. God’s way is 
riglit, whatever way He wills; and He who permits 
the blow, can give the balm.’ 

‘Dead, dead, dead!’ cried Maggie wildly; and 
W’ould have fallen on the floor, but that the lawyer 
caught her in his anna. She lay in a dead faint 
upon the sofa ; j'et, when her father’s trembling 
fingers nntiecl the little collar about her neck, and 
would have loosened her gown about her bosom, 
.she sat up like a corpse revived by a niiraole, 
‘The paper, the paper !’ cried she, remembering 
the sacred trust that lay there. 

‘ Do you mean the letter, darling ? ’ 

; ‘Yes, yea; the letter.’ Oh, thanks to Heaven, 
even in that hour, when Heaven itself had made 
her tlesolate, that his secret was §till safe and in 
her keeping ! They put the letter into her hand, 
but she could not read it; not, alas;! for tears^ 
what would she not have given for tears— but , 
because the face she shoiild never more behold in 
life obscured it. 

■ So the lawyer read it to her.: It was; a formal 
communication enough, thonglr pouched in words 
of kind consideration. The captain had written,: 
as was his duty, to .state that his passenger, John. 
Milbahk, an,, invalid from the first, had died in 
mid-passage, between Liverpool and .ISfew York. 
It was the sick man’s wish that the news of his 
decease should be sent to Mr Thorne, at Hilton ; 
his widow, he had said,, would understand why no;, 
direct message had been sent to her ; but there.: 
w'as a lock of hair inclosed, sealed up by the 
dying man hitnaelf, which was for her own hand;:..,,: 

Maggie took the little packet eagerly, : and: 
clasped it close, for was there not a secret, also in: 
that lock of snow ! ‘Is that all ? ’ slie whisqjered. 

‘ Yess filiat was all. The captain . had:. written: 
that she would understand,’ said Mr :Liuoh, not 
Without a touch, not, indeed, of curiosity, but of 
interrogation in his tone. 

. ‘ Yes, yes'; I do ■understand,’ answered she. ‘It 
is better so.’ Both marvelled in their own minds. 


occasion demanded. In Leicester it was customary 
to set the offender upon the stool at her own door, 
and then carry her in turn to each of the four 
town gates. In Montgomery, it was not used as_a 
seat at all, the culprit having to stand upon it 
with naked feet and dishevelled hair. In Scotland, 
alewives convicted of selling bad ale were set upon 
the cuck-stool while the liquor was distributed to 
the poor folk, for whom, however bad it might be, 
it was cbnsiciered apparently good drink enough. 
In 1572 a new cucking-stool cost the pariah of Kings- 
ton-updn- Thames 79. 6d. for timber, .^s. for ironwork, 
4s. lOd. for wheels and brasses, and 8s. for the 
.viiatting ; a total outlay of L.l, 3s. 4d.— no mean 
item in parochial expenditure, as money went 
three hundred years ago. The ducking-stool was 
a strong chair fastened to the' end of a pole, or 
beam, projecting over a river, well, or water- 
trough. We do not know that we can better 
Misson’s description of it ; ‘They fasten an arm- 
chair to the end of two strong beams, twelve or 
fifteen feet long, and qiarallel to each other. The 
chair hangs upon a sort of axle, on which it 
plays freely, so as always to remain in the hori- 
zontal position. The scold being well fastened 
in her chair, the two beams are then placed, as 
near to the centre as possible, across a post on 
the water-side ; and being lifted up belmid, the 
olwir, of course, drops into the cold element.’ 
However inferior in efficacy to the branks, the 
ducking-stool had the advantage in affording more 
amusement to onlookers. Amusing to spectators, 
no doubt, but it was a cruel pastime, and has very 
properly gone out of use. 

Some quean.s with inveterate habits of .scolding 
were, not to be cured by the watery ordeal: in 
1681, a Mrs Finch, who had been ducked three 
several times, was convicted as a common scold 
for a fourth time, and fined three marks, the Court 
of 'King’s Bench ordering her to be in prison till 
she’ paid the fine. In 1740, the hostess of the 
Queen’s Head, at Kingston in Surrey, was _ ducked 
under Kingston Bridge. This is the latest instance 
we know ol^ in England at least ; but a woman 
named Mary Davis Underwent the like discipline- 
soTuewhere in America so lately as 1818. 


THE BEST OF HUSBAND, S, 
CHAPfEB xxxvr.— THE APrOI»3?ED IIMB. 

Bad news ? Of course, there was. Who i.s it 
that has reached middle life, and been so fortunate 
:a3 never to have experienced that moment, when 
hd has been called aside, it may be, from some 
scene of pleasiirs, or from one, at least, wherein hfo 
‘ bosom’s lord 'sat lightly on its throne,’ by some 
unwilling messenger of woe ! Whether it be friend 
or servant, there is no mistaking the nature, of his 
errand. Before the ‘0 sir, come home at once ! I 
of the one; or the .‘Friend, I am sorry to bring yp-n 
evil tidings,’ of the other, is spoken, we know that 
Fate has done ns some ill turn. ■ And if this be so 
on ordinary occasions, how much more, when we 
have reason to : fear her. malice! That, bad news 
had come- respecting John, Maggie was.: as well 
aware as they who 'brought It .; she only: dared to. 
hope that it was not the worst. Nay, beyond that 
deep, in her. case, lay a iowcjr deep, for she knew 
not what that, worst mighfc:be. 
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doiibtless, to hear her aiiawei' thus, but forbore to 
question further. ‘ Dead, dead, dead ! ’ immimred 
.“ilie again, ‘ and I had only just learned to . love 
him!’ > 

: ‘Ho loved you, darling, I am sure,’ said her 
father simply ; ‘and if he sees you now, this, 
anguish must needs pain him ; for his sake, then, 
take comfort,’ 

‘And remember, Maggie,’ put in Mr Linch, not 
very appositely, ‘ he is gone where no sorrow can 
touch him more, and, therefore, we ought not to 
grieve for him.’ 

. They said, indeed, what they could, those two 
to comfort her, but 

. Goainlonistbocominonplaoe, 

- And vacant chaff well meant for grain. 

There was no comfort for her. She sat with 
one hand- pre, 9 scd on her two treasures, the old and 
new one, and with her heated eyes -fixed on the 
fl 001 V revolving nothing. A sense — not numbed, 
alas ! but dull— of utter lack and loneliness pos- 
sessed, her -wholly : the world seemed emptied of all 
ilife and love, and heaven a void beyond it. Yet it 
itvas not .so ; for presently a little hand Was placed 
in hers, and a little mouth lifted up to kiss her 
cheek } and at that potent touch, and at those 
broken tones, immeaniiig as any wizard’s spell, 
but with ten times its magic, the succour came, 
and she bent down on little Willie’s neck dissolved 
in tear.?. 

‘Tluit was a good thought of youis, to bring the, 
child,’ whispered Mrs Morden to the engraver 
approvingly ; ‘and I fetched him in, j’ou see, at the 
very nick of time.’ 

The relief, indeed, to Maggie’s overburdened 
heart was instantaneous, and in a little while her 
.strength began to rally, and she was able to listen 
to what was said to her. 

? - ‘Yon will forgive me for mentioning the matter 
■ at such a- time,’ said Mr Lincli, in his professional 
tones, ‘but it is my duty to inform yon— in case 
you may not he aware of the circumstance — of the 
existence of a certain document in yonr husband’s 
desk.’,' 

;.v lit an instant, her grief was put asule, her 
desolation; forgotten} and every nerve and sense 
beeame: .alive to defend, not her husband, indeed, 
but hismemory. : ' ' 

‘Til ere is nothing there,’ said slie, in a calm 
resoluteivoice, ' except some private letters. Has 
h e;. ever told you that th ere was ?’: ■ 

‘ Indeed, he has,’ answered the lawyer, with 
considerable .anxiety in his manner. ‘And if you 
havevnot made a thoTOUgli searoh, Mrs Milbank, I 
must entreat you to permit me to do so. The 
matter is pijessing, not only through tho time that 
hgs elapsed since yonr husband’s decease, but 
becau.se, while the fate of Mr Bioliard Milbank is 
still uncertain,. there. will be serious difficulty, in 
case the document should be lAisMd or Igst* 

‘Were you yourself made acquainted -with its 
coittenisV gasped Maggie, her thoughts fixed 
solely upon the paper that she had takdn from- 


the desk, and nnable. to grasp the importance of 
any other. 

‘Most certainly, I was. I have remonstrated 
more than once with poor Mr John on his keeping 
in such a place of custody a document so momen- 
tous. I speak, of ooiirse, madam, of your late 
husband’,s will, which I drew up myself, in accord- 
ance with his instructions, and for which I feel in 
some sort personally responsible. It would set my 
mind at ease — which, I confess, is troubled by what 
yon have just told me— if you would permit me to 
satisfy myself ’ 

Miiggie pointed assentingly towards the desk, to 
which the lawyer flew at once, like a greyhound 
slipped from the leash. She was relieved to find 
that John had not made this man his confidant, 
but only herself. She would have something in 
common yet, witii lier dead husband, that no other 
soul should share. 

‘Thank Heaven, I have found the will!’ cried 
Mr Linch presently, ‘ without which we could 
scarcely have moved a step.’ Then, as if conscious 
how unbefitting was a tone of triumph at such a 
moment, he added : ‘ Eiches, it is true, cannot jmr- 
chase comfort ; but poverty, believe me, has always 
power, when the first shock is over, to make our 
woe more bitter.’ 

If Maggie heard, she did not understand his 
words: her eyes were riveted on the child,: who 
had toddled away to the window, and was , playing 
at ‘Bo-peep’ in the curtains that had once con- 
cealed the form of Mr Inspector Brain. 

‘Your daughter is a widow indeed, Thorne,’, 
whispered the lawyer ; ‘ she cares not whether slia 
has been left all or nothing.’ 

‘Yes ; I always said John would make the best 
of husbands ; and so it turned out,’ answered tlio 
engraver softly. ‘She hears nothing that we say, 
she sees nothing that goes on before her, not even 
little Willie yonder. Her thoughts are with the 
dead.’ 

‘ Don’t you think, Thorne, if I were to . read the : 
will, or at least state the terms of it, it would do 
her good — distract her mind, poor soul 'I' 

The engraver shook his head: ho had, himself , 
known what it is to love and lose what seems our 
all. ‘0 no,’ he answ'ered,--' Maggie, darling— 
Maggie— shall we stay diere, or shall w.e go, ami 
leave you to yourself ? We wish to do what i.s 
be.st,, and most to your mind.’ , 

: He rose and , kissed her : the daughter, who, 
when .she was but an infant, had been, his comfort - 
under the severest woe that can wring man’s heart :, 
the daughter, who, as- she grew up, had gladdened v 
him with her beauty, her diligence, her wisdom; 
(save only on one point), her skill, her sympathy :; 
the daughter, who had made her choice at last,’m . 
obedience to his will, and whose iprosperous and 
peaceful life, since then, had been the, crowning. . 
happiness of his old .age : the ; daughter, whom: it ;; 
was his turn to comfort now. 

‘Yes, yes ; I have y'ou left, I know, dearest,’ sighed 
she, as it in answer to his caresses. ‘ Forgive me, 
father, if I seemed to have forgotten it.’ 

.‘Does my being here soothe you,- Maggie ; or 
wottld you rather, for. the present, he- alone with 
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your grief ? Do not fear to speak the truth T I 
shall not be hurt.’ . 

‘ j -vvoulcl rather be alone, father.’ 

'Then it shall be so, darling. Shall we take the 
child with U.S ? ’ 

‘No; please to leave the child.’ 

Her plaintive tenderness had itself something 
childlike about it, which moved both her visitors ; 
and they left her, without remonstrance, as she 
desired. Then she took down an ancient Bible, 


clasped, and with large pictures in it, which was 
Willie’s delight, but only shewn to him on high 
and rare occasions, when ha had been ‘good for 
ever so long,’ and laid it down upon the floor 
before hhn ; and having thus insured his silence 
and attention for some time to come, she locked 
the parlour-door, and sat her down, and drew forth 
the sealed packet from her bosom — for the time 
had come at last ibr her to read it. 


CHAPTER xxxyil,— CAIN AND ABET.. 


Reader, has lt ever been your cruel duty to open 
the desk of a dead friend, or, worse, of a beloved 
son who has been taken from you in his manhood, 
and to read the records hitherto reserved for his own 
eyes 1 He is in heaven, with the angels : you have 
no doubt of that ; and yet, it may be, there will 
be something — ^j'ou know not what — some revela- 
tion of his shortcomings awaiting you, which you 
would gladly have been spared. It can prove him 
no worse than others ; nay, you know him to have 
been better i but, at such a time, any evidence 
of his weakness will, you feel, jar sadly on your 
tender regrets, and put the green wound of loss to 
torture. 

So was it with poor Maggie, as she held that 


packet in her hand, and broke its seal with trem- 
bling fingers. Nay, her state wa.s far more pitiable, 
for' proof of ‘ shortcoming ’ and ‘ weakness ’ there 
needs must be, by the necessity of the case— with 
her the question was, What worse ? Oh, why need 
it be answered ! Wliy not leave all untold till the 
great Day, when every secret shall be. disclosed to 
the All Merciful! Because her husband himself 
had willed it . otherwi.se— ‘ For my wile; to be 
opened when I am dead,’ was the sentence beneath 
her eyes ; and he was dead : and, above all things, 
she must do his bidding. 

John Milbank’s hand had been a good, but 
clerkly one, characteristic — as those would sny who 
sea a significance in such matters — of his own 
orderly and undemonstrative nature ; but the writ- 
ing which now met Maggie’s gaze was hurried and 
uneven,: as though the fingers that had held the 
lien had struggled to keep pace with the wiuged 
thought in vain, and caught but half its meaning. 
There were blots and dashes ; but, like the lesson: 
which the, schoolboy knows by heart, and write.? , 
: at :speed, there was not a single space to mark the 
pause made by Roflection. 

‘ Shall I he dead, I wonder,’ it began, ‘ or only 
dead : to yofi, : dear Maggie, when yonr eyes first 
light upon: these words ? Oh, dead, I hope, and so 
beyond, your hate ; for if Idive, no matter though 
the seas should be:between:us, and half this , woful- 
world, I should feel, I know, the sting of youri 
revilings, the barb of your abhorrence and con- 
::tempt. They are not rmy due,: I call that , God to, 

: witness in whose dread presence I shall stand and 
. tell fhe tale that: now I tell to you ; and-yet they 
will he mine, when I have told it. 1 1 see your 


shudder of disgust and lo-athing, and feel myself 
an outcast from your heart, condemned already 
unjustly, though not unheard. Oh, what a life 
has mine been ! — if I can call it mine, since nowhere 
can I take it up, and find it undistociated with your 
own — ^now full of melancholy vain regrets, and 
hopeless' longings and despair I Surely, .surely, , 
beyond the grave I yearn, for, there must,:be peace 
at lost, though heaven there cannot he, aince you 
are parted from me 1 Pity me, pity me, a little, 
Maggie, before you shall have rend on, and reached 
what must needs quench all pity.’ 

His written prayer was an, swered, for Maggie’s 
tears were falling in a rain of pity, that blotted 
out hie words, till she could read no more, but eat 
bowed down in silence, save for the rustling of 
the pictured leaves of the great book, as the child 
turned them hither and thither without a plan, 
iiud babbled his content. Then once more she 
read on. 

‘From my earliest days, I loved you, when we 
were cliildren both, and Richard was a child, whose 
wayward tempers pleased you even then fiif bettei' 
than my poor devotion. I was shy and silent, and 
had nothing to attract your love ; while he— lie had 
hut to smile — nay, only not to frowii— and all pul’ 
little world was at his feet. I felt how inferior I 


was to him — if was impossible, indeed, not to do 
so, since my uncle, Mrs Morden, and every one witli 


so, since my uncle, Mrs Morden, and every one witli 
whom I was brought into contact, made me feel 
it — yet, as I honestly believe, without envy ; for I 
loved Richard myself, and envied him only one 
thing in the world — ^your love. 

‘We grew up, and still I, loved him, did my: 
best to give him pleasure, to shield his faults, and 
to e.xtenuat6 them with my uncle. If a grain of 
bitterness was in my heart, I knew it not ; it had 
Hot sprung up into the green blade of jealousy. 
There was a glamour about the lad that hlinded 
nio, like aU the rest. I did not dream what I noiy 
know, that all I did was done in thankless serviee 
to a worthle.ss client. That jars upon you, Maggie; '; 


I feel it as I write ; yet 1 must speak tlie truth, yak 
I have snokeii it. perchance, by this time, before a 


I have spoken it, perchance, by this time, :l5efore :a 
more impartial Judge than you. I am not defend- 
ing inyBclf ; the man who does so, has some hope 
of clearance, of forgiveiie.se, or of remis.sion: of 
punishment ; and I have no suck hope. I: .shall, . 
for certain, never see you, hear you, touch you, 
more; the desolation of, that thought is, unspeak- 
nhle ; it overwhelms me utterly, and . but that 
I liavB passed my word to you, to wait Heaven’s 
own good time to die, I would, end all, this : 
moment. I am net defendhiij myseU'j hut I have; 
left a memory upon earth, from which I would > 
fain wipe au undeserved- stain ; and to be just to 
it, I must speak truth, Maggie. 

‘By the time that I had come to man’s estate,: it : 
was understood— indeed, my :uncle told me. so, with 
his own Rps, not knowing the pain he caused me ; 
(though, if he had known, he would have, told me.; 
still) — ^that yon were one day to be Richard’s bride.; : 
and from that moraunt, 1 strove to put yoii from 
my heart, to live my life without that, hope 'Which : 
was the breath of it— to foi-get you, to forsake «QU. 
Hiicle Matthew kuew about: it. ; I hesonght'-him,. 
upon my knees, to let me go elsewhere, away from 
Hilton, not to doom me to he the speotator of 
Richard's triumph. But I was useful to him in 
his trade, for wiiioh my brother, had no aptitude^: 
and he refused to let me :go. , l;do:not blame him ; 
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I Wattle none Uut one. The old man knew not 
what it was to love, or, at least, to love like me., 
‘'Take some other girl,” said he, “and she will 
enre yotir itch for this; one.” It would have keen 
good advice to most men of my age ; hut to Jne it 
was useless. -I hud no eyes for other girls but you, 
thoiigh you were hliiid to, me, If you bad not 
been so, you must have noticed how I shrank 
from your society, avoided the temptation of your 
presence, and when I could not avoid, resisted it. 
-it was 'to lead , my mind away from you, quite as 
much as tlirough. any natural diligence of my own, 
that I applied myself to business, and shewed no 
fancy for the pleasures that attracted others of my 
years. There was, it seemed, hub one pleasure in 
life for me— the right to call you mine, and that 
3?ate had denied me. Yet not for a single instant 
did the idea occur to me of usurping Richard’-s 
place ; not because it was impoasible to do so 
(although I knew it was so), but because I had so 
reverent regard, for the object of my brother’s 
love. It would have been bliss even to think 
:: of you ,as minev-1 dreamt of it sometimes, when 
Heaven seemed to have sent the dreimi, and 
Hell the waking— hut I never permitted myself to 
do so. You were sacred from me ; an adored, but 
forbidden thiug. It might have been so to the 
; end, perhapsi had not Richard Himself proved 
baaei: ’He had won yon, and, for alHknew up to 
that time, was worthy of you ; he had not, indeed, 

: that reverence for you which I had, and wore that 
,gracious prke — voi\r love— as lightly as the flower 
,111 his button-hole. But that 'was his way — a way, 
that pleased yon well, and therefore was the right 
one. I was very huruble, and eonfeased my way 
the wrong; and if I could not wish him joy, I 
wished Richard no harm, and certainly, not the 
greatest harm of all— that he should lose you. I 
anew he drank and gamed, hut was content, for 
your sake and for his,; to deem such errors but 
spots upon the surface, blots of youth, which time 
would cleanse. I did not judge him by myself, 
who had no taste for cards or wine, and therefore 
■ was not tempted, But a day came when perforce 
my eyes were opened, and I saw clearly what this 
Richard was. You have heard how, when roy 
uncle was on his deathbed, or supposed to be so, 


some thief, disguised, pistol in, hand, compelled 
him to set his name, beneath some bond A 
'cowardly and cruel deed, in any man, hut in one 
•to whom.' ha had been Benefactor, a crime tinpar- 
alleled for baseness and for greed. Men said indeed 
that it was. Richard, but I, for one, denied it, as 
you know. : It could not be, for Richard was as the 
apple of his eye,' who.se trespass he had forgiven a 
score of : times, 'and : to whom he had left all he 
loved on earth— his gold. Yet it was Richard. 

: Hncle “MattheWitold ::m own lips, an 

hour before his death. 

“I have no hopes of the wild lad,” he said, 

: ‘‘ainleas: Maggie : TO wed him yet, 

because I loved him once, I have given him one 
chance, which, if any grain of grace is left in him, 
he cannot miss. If the remembrance of his old 
undo shall induce him only to see my body put 
in earth, he shall still go shares .with yon, John, 
in what 1 have to leave,” . , 

‘I think the old man meant me to give him 
'.warning,: and; I did so ; but ! wag 'SOrely- tempted 
to he silent, not, Heaven knows ! that 1 coveted 
my brother’s portion, but, because, if he was 


'poor, that: might have been an, obstacle to his 
marriage— at all events, for the present, and 
I was already bent upon deferring, and, if) 
possible, preventing it, , Even yet, I swear, I 
never thought of substituting myself for hiro, but 
only of saving you from sirch a mate. It seemed 
so horrible that my uncle, who had .such good 
cause to know how, vile he was, should have 
thought of Richard only, not of you. He had no 
hopes for him, he had said, unless Maggie Thorne 
should become his wife. But what hopes, if that 
happened, thought I, could there be for Maggie 
Thorne! ' 

: ‘ You know on what sort of terms we brothers 
lived together here at Bosebank, and -who it was 
that led the other a dog’s life. Well, I bore all 
that. It was nothing, or next to nothing, compared 
with what I suffered when I thought ■ of the life 
he would one day lead you. Never shall I forget 
the hour when I first found out — what was a well- 
worn jest with his gay companions— that he was 
faithless to you. That seemed to me— who was 
faithful to yon witliout cause — a heinous crime , 
and blasphemy. Not you younself, had it come 
to your own ears, could have resented it with a 
greater indignation. I had long known that he 
was unwortliy of you ; that not one of your many 
virtues had any reflection in him; but I had 
hitherto believed that at least .your love for him 
was reciprocated. But now I felt how hard, indeed, 
it was that Richard, who could be happy with 
another, should become your husband, while I, 
who had no happiness save in you, should live nay 
i life alone. Tor the first time, the thought: pf 
supplanting him was sown within me, and though, 

I strove to tread it down, it grew and grew. It 
Was not without a struggle even that I compelled 
myself to keep silence respecting your rival ; the 
tenmtation to inform you, m some private manner, 
of Eioliard's infidelity — which I knew would cool 
your passion for him, and perhaps make you read 
hhn aright in other respects— was strong within 
me ; yet I withstood it. I could no longer pensimde 
luyself that, in making such a revelation, I should 
be only actuated by the wish to save , and serve 
you; I knew that “self” would be my object, 
and I shrank from the. basene3.s of building my 
future home upon the wreck of Richard’s. A 
circumstance, however, now took place which 
dissipated all my scruples. Dennis Blake: has , 
doubtless told you of it : , I allude to 'my brother’s 
forgery of the thousand-pound bill. "I: redeemed 
lit, I confess, with the , vague intention, of holding 
it over him, mi terrown— of , compelling him to 
leave, the town and you ; : but when , I found, from 
his own lips, that he_had made you the innocent 
'instrument of hia crime, I sworb to- myself that 
you should never wed with such :a villain. The 
letter Richard left behind him was written at my 
dictation, and under the threat of immediate piuse- 
cution he had no choice but to accept my terms. ' 
1 gave him a hundred pounds— -the last I had in , : 
the world — and ha left Bosebank, promising that 116' 
would never return thither, or claim you for his 
wife. That very night, within two hours of his 
departure, ho did return — to meet his death.’ I 

A. mist, not of .tears, here fell on Maggie’s . eyes ; ; : 
her whole feame shook; a noise was in henears of I 
dreadful blows, and of , ciies that .grew fainter and I 
fainter. 

. ‘Mamma, mamma ! ook, ook ! ’—little Tjllly was | 
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dragging at her skirts, and pointing to liia favourite 
illustration that lay open on the carpet — ‘ookat 
naughty man ! ’ \ 

She looked meohaiiioally, then turned away 
xvith a quick dindder : it was Cain slaying Abel. 

ACHIEVEMENTS FOR WAGERS. 

The old magazines are full of gossiping para- 
graphs relating to achievements performed to decide 
a wager. Walking feats are among the moat 
mimeroiis of these ; generally, an undertaking to 
cover a certain number of miles in a certain time. 
In 1772, Foster Powell achieved a work which was 
much admired at the time : that of walking from 
London to York, and back, in six days. Those who 
know the road may feel an interest in tracing him 
oil his journey. He walked from London to Stam- 
ford, 88 miles, on the first day ; to Doncaster, 72 
miles on the second ; to York, 37 miles, and 22 miles 
back to Ferrybridge, on the third ; to Grantham, 
65 miles, on the fourth ; to Baton, 54 miles, on 
the fifth; and the final spin of ,56 miles on the 
si.tth-^inakiiig a total of 394 miles between Mon- 
day morning and Saturday night, and winning a 
wager of a hundred guineas. 

The reign of George III. was plentifully strewn 
with such examples. A few years after Powell’s 
achievement above described, and when fifty-three 
years of age, he performed the wonderful fQ,at of 
walking 112 miles within 24 hoiiM ; he started 
from Canterbury at 4 A.M., readied London Bridge 
at 2.50 P.M., and got back to Canterbury at 3.64 a.m. 
■—23 hours 54 minutes. A reputed oeiitenarian, and 
admittedly a wry aged man, undertook to walk 10 
miles, on the I-lamiiiersmith Road, in 2 hours 30 
minutes, for a wager of ten guineas ; and he accom- 
plished it in 2 hours 23 minutes. Captain Bai’olay, a 
famous pedestrian in the early part of the present 
century, negan: his exploits at the early age of fifteen, 
by waildiig six, miles in an, hour, fair toe and heel. 
His next was to walk from Ury, in Kincardineshire, 
to Boroughhridge, in Yorkshire, about 300 miles, in 
five very hot days. He hazarded the large sum of 
fi ve thousand guineas, that he would walk 90 miles 
in 20 hours 30 minutes,; and he accomplished this 
arduous task in 19 hours 22 minutes. 

Without noticing the walking bouts of the last 
half-century, which are more likely to have come 
under, the notice of the reader, we will advert to a 
few in tyhioh conditions of a peculiar kind were 
stipulated, or in which one man failed and another 
succeeded. Wentworth, an O.xfordshire man, 
Undertook, for a wager, to walk 600 miles in ten 
days ; he broke down ; but Head of Enaresborough 
did it, although greatly distressed. Mullins, a 
■watch-case maker at 'Shoreditch, wagered that he 
would ■ walk from Shoreditch Church to St George’s 
in the Borough, 4 miles, in 60 minutes, barefooted ; 
what was the state of the roads at that time we 
are.uot toldjAut lie, accomplished the distance in ■ 
46 minutes 30 seconds. Macdonald, a, tailor, went 
without shoes or stookinga, by preference, doing 
thei greater portion of a -walk from Westminster 
Bridge to : Chatham and back ; he stipulated for 
16 hours, hut did it in 14 hours ,20 
Captain Barclay and Mr Wood .wagered 600 
guineas as to which should : go ; farthest in; 24 
fibur.?, walk or nm as they : pleased ; Wood, had , 
before aocomplisbed 40 miles in 5 hours in this 
way; but ho failed on this ocoasion, after taking 


off and putting on his shoes two or three times ,- 
and Barclay had no need to continue tlia struggle 
bej'ond 7 hours. A fish-hawker at Ohelsea under- 
took to run from Hyde Park Corner 7 miles along 
the Brentford Road, in one hour, with. 06 pounds 
of fish on his head ; if he did it, as recorded, in 45 
minutes, it doubtle.ss deserved the character given 
to it of being ‘the most extraordinary exploit of 
the kind that has, been performed for many years.’ 
Belonging , to this class of exploits, is that which 
was achieved by a gardener’s apprentice, who, for . 
a wager of seven guineas, undertook to walk from 
Wandsworth to the Borough Market, 6 miles, 
in one hour, with 300 head of asparagus as 
a load: he accomplished it in 58 minutes. An 
e.\-ploit of analogous character was that of an orange 
porter at Thames Street ; he made twenty journeys 
from Botolph Lane to Spitalfields Market, each 
time carrying l .cwt. of oranges ; the 43 miles he 
undertook to accompli.sh in 10 hours, and won a 
wager of 10 guineas by doing it in 8 hours ,35 
minutes. The pace for this kind of work is a kind 
of trot, midway between ■walking and running. 
Trotters or runners have sometimes taken a coach- , 
wheel as a companion. Thus, a wheelwright’s 
apprentice, a youth of sixteen, ran a coach- wheel 
from Blackman Street in the Borough to the three- 
mile stone at Vauxhall, and back ; ha undertook, 
for a wager of 10 guineas, to do it in an hour,- 
I and finished his task in 67 minutes. More raind , 
than this was the work of a man who ran a coach- 
wheel 8 miles in an,hour, with half a minute to ■ 
spare; hut. he had a smooth road purposely pre- . 
pared for him ; a wooden platform, a quarter of a 
mile long, raised a few inches from the ground. 
We are not sufficiently versed in these matters , to 
know, whether the narrative needs correction ; hut 
the chroniclers of Charles II.’s time told of a butcher 
at Croydon who ran from St Albans to London, 
about AO iniles, in less than an hour and a half. 

It is gratifying to learn that he ‘ ran the last 4 
miles so gently, that he seemed to make it 
rather his recreation than a race.’ James Smithj a 
Falkirk man, undertook for a wager to walk 2 , 
miles backwards in half an hour : if he really did 
it, as recorded, in 20 minutes, the tendons of his 
feet must have had no small strain put upon them. 

A blind man undertook, early in the present 
century, to run a race with the inail-ooaoh from 
Halifax to Bradford, a distance of 8 miles ; he had ' 
6 minutes start gwen to him, and; came in 12 
minutes before , the mail, thus heMing it by 7 
minutes. A bystander expressed a belief , that the 
victor could: see ; /whereupon the blind man ottered 
to have his. eyes ' completely covered, with plaster;: 
and thus, run the distairce on equal terms for a: , 
wager— a challenge which Waa not accepted. 

It is to. Captain Barclay that pedestrians attribute , 
the introduction of the celebrated feat of walking 
1000. miles in 1000 suocBsaive hours. To do 2-i 
miles a’ day for 6 weeks, although a formidable 
prospect for any beyond a comparatively smaU num- i 
.ber of men, and ah imposdbiiity for/the majority, ,, 
would not deter any real pedestrian; seeing: that ' 
he could Iiave a long and sound sleep evorynight ; 
hut the:case is very different when: mri/f hour in 
the six weeks,,nigbt and day, IS to have its dis- 
tinct mile , of walking since in. no case can : the 
iBen : sleep or, .rest /more . than -about an hour : and 
a half at a time.,; The feat had heBii tried several 
times before, / Without success ;■ Captain Barclay 






I . awomplidied it about 1800. No less. than, one 
hundred thousand pomids was staked on the issue., 
N ejwnsarket was selected as the eourse ; and the 
walking ocoupiad from June 1 to . Ho 

suflered during the ordealj and had often to be 
lifted after resting; hut his appetite remained 
good, and he came ill victor amidst avast conbonrse 
of spectators. This feat has frequently been per- 
formed since. Eaton did 1100 niileain 1100 hours ; 
while other persona have aecoiuplishetl : the still 
more difFioult feat of walking 1000 quarters of 
a mile in 1000 successive quarters of an hour. 
More difflonlt in one respect only,, that of having 
such very short intervals for rest ; the total time 
being of: course only one-fourth as long as Barclay’s. 
A. pedestrian named Baker did 1000 miles in twenty 
days, 50 miles a day; to shew his stamina, he 
: accoroplislied 75 miles on the last day, and ‘ thrice 
dnuced a hornpipe.’ 

Of course the wagers ns to the fleetiiess of horses 
are known well enough, seeing that they form 
the staple commodity at moat of our races. Before 
betting and handicapping, however, became reduced 
to a system, individual bets of a special kind were 
to saddle-horses, some . to the 
: ( driving: . of some kind of vehicle. Mr Shal'to 
wagered 1000 guineas against Mr Eeynell, that 
: ( ha . would produce a person who could ride 29 
horses 2900 miles in 29 days, each horse doing 
■ ; .a eoraplale 100 miles in a day, and one rider per- 
forming the whole ; this rider, Mr 'Woodcock, iul- 
fillecl Ms task. We do not ffimembet what, is the 
. greatest distance covered wiuiin a given time by 
: ( .the Tatar couriers of Turkey and Pemia,. such as 

Mr Eraser described some years ago ; but we 
apprehend that this ride of Mr Woodcock’s would 
have well compared with theirs. What are the 
notable doings of donkeys in the art of running, 
w'Q do not know ; but there was one instance in 
which a bet of L. 100 to L.IO was laid that a 
donkey would go lOO miles in 24 hours : the 
affair came oft' at Newmarket, when Neddy not 
. only did his duty, but accomplished it in 21 hours, 
leaving three good hours to spare. 

Special journeys have sometimes been made, 
involving sea as well as land travel, John Stow tells 
of one Bernard Calvert, who left Loudon at three 
;. o'clock one morning, rO(le to Dover, sailed in a barge 
(( . : to Calais, and hack again to Dover, and thence rode 

back to: London, reaching Shoreditch Church: at 
'.eight oklook , in the evening, of the same day. As 
.' the dand-riding was 142 miles, and the barge- 

wonderful (if true) 

. : (. that : such a journey could have laecn performed :l 
in. seventeen hours, with such appliances as were 
available, in the, days of James I. Great notice 
was taken in 1802 ofajonrney from Paris to Lon- 1 
don njade by Mr Hunter;- he completed it in 
twenty-two hours, the shortest time ever, known ! 
up tq ,that period ; hut we incline to think that, 
all things taken into account, Calvert’s work was 
the more remarkable. . - , 

Some of the achievements depending on the 
incentive of wagers were , in ' past times very 
, odd ; and jowna'flsta always looked out for such 
narratives, in times when society had not yet 
hegim to move on, literally and figuratively, at 
’ railinad sped. In tlie early part of the reign ol 
Geqrge III, two gentlemen ,niado ..ian.. (eccentric 
wager at a coffee-house near Temple Barv ( Gne of 
them undertook to jump into water seven feet 


deep, with all his usual clothing on, and imdress 
himself completely. He did it ; and if we picture 
to ourselves the twisting and wriggling involved 
in such an operation, floating the whole of the 
time, we must admit it to be as difficult an 
aifnir as it wa.s ludicrous. A butcher, on a calm 
summer’s evening, undertook^ for a wager, to cross 
the Thames in: his wooden tray. In this exploit, 
using his hands as paddle.s, he made the' passage 
safely, from Somer,set Stairs to the Surrey side, 
providing himself with a cork-jacket in case of 
accident. The chroniclers took care to record 
that ‘seventy boat-loads of spectators were present; 
and bets to the aggregate amount of more than 
one thousand guineas' depended on the event.’ 
Eiciiard Jenkins, a merchant of York, wagered 
a liU'ge sum that he would pave one hundred 
square yards with stones in nine hours. He 
accomplished it ; but we are left in the dark as to 
what kind of paving it was, and in what way the 
work was performed. A gentleman undertook, 
for a wager, that lie would stand for a whole day- 
on London Bridge, with a tray full of good sterling 
sovereigns, and would fail to find customers for 
them at a penny a piece. The report is, that he 
won -the wager, all the passers-by believing that 
he was merely trying to cheat them with brass 
imitations. During a visit paid by one of the 
royal dukes to a victorious ahip-of-war at: Spithead, 
a sailor got upon the very top of the mo,inraast, 

: (the truck), and stood there upion hie head, waving 
his hat round and round on one foot. , . It is to 
he hoped that this display of antipodean loyalty 
was duly appreciated. Heidegger, Master of the 
Revels to George II. was considered to be the 
ugliest man in England. A wager was laid that a 
competitor for this doubtful honour could be 
found. An old woman from St Giles’s was brought 
forward, and the umpire, with Heidegger’s own 
approval, was about to award the jialm to her ; 
hut Heidegger, in response to a suggestion, put on 
the old woman's bonnet, to render the conditions 
more equal ; the additional ugliness was so inde- 
scribable, that the victory was awarded to him. 
Long before the days of steam-boats, a gentleman 
wagered a thousand guineas that he would make a 
boat move twenty-five miles an hour. He accom- 
plished it in a very singular way, and at a con- 
siderable outlay in money and ingenuity. He 
caused a ciroiuav canal to be dug, 100 feet in 
diameter, and 0 feet wide, and filled with water ; 
a horizontal pole^^ equjil in length to the radius of 
the cirolej was pivoted at one end to a strong post 
in the middle, and fastened at the other end to a 
boat ; a horse trotted in a smaller oirole, at a poin fc 
nearer to the post than to the boat, dragging the 
pole round ; and the leverage thus singularly 
obtained Bufiicect to give a velocity of twenty-five 
miles an hour to the:;outer : end of the , pole, and 
consequently to the.boat. A baronet and a olergy- 
inon Taid a .wager as to : the time when the first. 
Emperor Napoleon .wfould die ; hut a court of law . 
set aside this bet: as illegal, on the ground, that it . 

f ave one of the , parties an interest in the speedy 
eath of a man much, e.xpfosed :to hazards We 
fiave Only space left to notice finally :the. wager ,: 
(oonofirning Sir Jphn Throckmorton’s suit . of clothes, :., 
on which a thousand guineas depended. At five 
o'clock, on: a June morning in 1811, two South : 
Down sheep , were shorn ; the wool was washed, . 
carded, sluhbed, roved, spun, and woven ; the cloth 
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wsis sooured, lulled, tented, raised, sheared, dyed, 
and dressed ; and at half-past six the same evening, 
the wool which had clad the sheep in the nioniing 
was worn as a dress suit by Sir John at hia own 
dinner-table. 

ODDS AND ENDS: 

FKOM Da ROBERT OHAMBEES’S SCKAP-BOOK. 

A Character. — Novelists seem to be drifting 
into a practice of inventing characters for their 
liotions, with scarcely any regard to what e.xists in 
real life. They give what is purely imaginary, 
instead of ‘ holding the mirror up to nature ’— -the 
very reverse of the plan pursued h}^ Eielding, 
Smollett, and Scott. The great thing for a writer 
of fiction is to look about him, observe living 
characters, and then fictionise them. As far as I can 
judge, this is done by Dickens. Everywhere there 
are curious eccentric people, worthy of being fanci- 
fully depicted. One has just died (1843), ot whom 
ns much could he made as Lismahago, or Dominie 
Sampson. : He haunted the university for years, 
and was usitally styled Sir Peter Nimmo. _ Peter 
was horn in a humble rank of life, hut with an 
aspiration for learningj of various kinds of which 
he acquired a smattering. He was clever, cunn- 
ing, facetious, and to a certain degree crazy. 
Beginning life as a schoolmaster, he could not stick 
to it, and fell into the condition of a parasite, 
buffoon, and dependent. He would have made a 
good ‘ fool,’ when odurt-fools were in fashion. He 
was portly in figure, had a red good-humoured 
face, and you would have taken him for a clergy- 
man in decayed circumstances ; for his black coat 
and other garments had a worn and rather shabby 
appearance. His whole clothing, in fact, consisted 
of presents of second-hand articles of dress, from 
his hat to his hoots. Labouring under tlie delusion 
that lie was qualified to be a professor in the uni- 
versity in any department — ^medicine, divinity, or 
anything else— he made a kind of effort at present- 
ing himself as a Candidate for any chair that fell 
vacant. Of course, lie attended all the classes he 
had any fancy for, free of charge, the students tak- 
ing an interest in him, and fostering, while they 
were amused with, his vanity. The more wealthy 
among them gave him money to pay for his lodg- 
ings ; the donations of otherhheing of old clothes 
and. boots. With nearly all, over a long oDiirse of . 
years, he was a favourite, and to their kindness he 
was mainly indebted for his meals. His intimacy 
with the students did not terminate on their 
quitting College. 

As regards Peter’s title of Sir, which he highly 
prized, as giving him a standing in society, the 
story runs that he acquired it under the fol- 
lowing circumstances : In the. course of his pere- 
grinations many years ago, he visited Gosford 
House in Haddingtonshire, the seat of the Earl of . 
Wemyss, when there hapjiened to he there on a 
. visit a party of young noblemen, including the 
' present Duke of Bnccleuch and others. , Plearing 
; that Peter had oaled, the young scions off nobility, 
bent OH the enjoyment . of fun, ordered him up to 
: the drawing-roompvhcre he was introduced to the 
I ladies with ail due : ceremony. . On being .asked 
i whether be would like a title, Peter at once 
' answered in the aflirmative,,npon which the Duke 
;0f; Buccleuoh seized a poker, and, causing him to 


kneel, gave him a hearty thwack over the shoul- 
dere, and desired him to rise ‘Sir Peter Nimmo.’ 
From henceforth Peter stuck to the title, and the 
title stuck to him. 

During the summer season ho generally periim- 
hnlated the country, calling and ‘sorning’ upon, 
all the country gentlemen, clergymen, and medical 
men, who had been what he called ‘his class- 
fellows’ at college ; and some ludicrous stories are 
told of his visiting individuals by mistake, who, 
never having heard of him, did not know very well 
how to treat a veritable knight, as Peter assumed 
to be. His dignity, however, was not vei’y exact- 
ing ; and, provided his creature comforts were 
libenilly attended to, ho was quite satisfied to 
■waive all further ceremony. 

A story is told of his having once called upon a 
surgeon in Stirling, who had been one of his ‘ class- 
fellows.’ The gentleman was from borne ; hut 
Peter assured the lady that her husband would he 
very sorry if he went away without an interview, 
and accordingly he proposed waiting for the doctor’s 
arrival. The lady was quite at a loss what to 
make of him — his outward apirearance so oddly 
contrasted witln his assumption of a title, and his 
frequently repeated statements that he had just 

come from a visit to his friend, Sir James , 

and was on his way to make a call upon his 

old college chum. Lord . She invited him 

into the parlour, however, and offered him a share 
of the tea which the family were then in the 
course of discussing-^an offer to which Peter did 
ample justice, having without much delay disposed 
of several cupfuls, with bread and butter to ' 
match. As night approached, he invited himself 
to bed, and was shewn to the best and only spare 
bedroom in the house, having been directed to 
ring the hell when he wished the servant to remove 
the light. In an amazing brief space, the servant 
was summoned to tie apartment, when she found 
Peter seated upnight in bed, in the act of un- . 
doing the wrists and collar-buttons of his shirt, 
which he instantly -whipped from off his shoulders, 
and throwing it at the astonished serving-maid,, 
said to her ; ‘Take away that shirt, and have it 
clean washed for me to-morrow morning.’ The 
astonishment of the doctor may easily be guessed 
when, on his return late at night, he was informed 
of . the name of his distinguished; visitor .'. Many 
equally ludicrous stories are told of Peter’s visits j 
and as he was particularly tenacious of his college 
friendships, it was no easy matter getting quit of 
Mm soiuetimes. 

And. so did this strange beiiig contrive to live, ■ 
until sixty years of age. He was never married. 
He died in a poor lodging in the Canongate of 
Edinburgh. On examination of his dwelling there 
were found- hank receipts for nearly L.200, a sum , 
which he had saved from the pecuniary 'donations , 
of friends. His death will leave a blank in uni-;: 
vorsity circles. 

LACTATiorr.— Can lactation 'have any effect in 
determining the moral character of 'infants? A 
friend of mine has a son who, on account of the 
death of ;his mother immediately after _}^is birth, 
was given out to be nursed by a woman in humble 
life. This woman was afterward.s found to he very 
worthless. The hoy, who is now in his’ sixteenth 
year, has already been a source -of great distress 
to his father, in consequence; of strong traits of 
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character dfistitufe of probity.. He cannot be. cor- 1 great things^ may 
reotecl by any kind of discipline out of a propensity 
to dissimulation. The strange thing about him is, 
that no sooner does he commit some gross offence, 
than he expresses regret for -vyhat he has done, 
promises never th do the like again, and then all 
at once oomniits some fresh mischief, to be in turn 
repented of. As a last resource, he rras sent 
to a school at Brussels ; but ho ran away froin 
it in disgraceful oircumstauces, came to London, 
and entered the army as a private soldier. This, 
ns usual, he said he was sorry for, and wished 
to be bought olf. His father, however, said he 
would only do so on his rising, by good conduct, 
to be a corporal. So be w'ent with bis regiment to 
India. [There, as was afterwards learned, he 
died.] Jly friend, the father of . this unhappy 
youth, imputes his moral imperfections to lacta- 
tion. He was, lie thinks, vitiated by the milk 
of his nurse. And he says he is warranted in this 
notion by having heard of other instances of vitia- 
tion of character by similar means. It is worthy 
of remark that the hoy was with his nurse only 
' during the time of lactation-. 

' It does not seem unlikely that -a child born of 
virtuous parents, and partaking of their organisa- 
tion,, may partake of a corrupt element from _ a 
milkinurse. The constitution of the new being in 
OUT npecies is not completed at birth, as it is in 
some of the lower animals. The lactation is a 
portion of the process of reproduction. That 
portion; being conducted by »a distinct parent of 
inferior moral character, may be the means of 
introducing a depravity where, originally, all was 
morally fair. In other words, we might say that 
at hirth a child is not thoroughly quit of its 
mother. Nature designs the connection to subsist 
untilthe period of milk-nursing is past. 

In the GoUncss OolUcHonSi is a passage express- 
ing the. sentiments of the wile of Sir James 
Stewart of Coltneas, who was Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh in 1650. She strictly declined the 
offer of her husband to have her children sent out 
to hired wet-nurses, saying ‘ she should never 
think her child wholly her own, when another 
discharged the most part of a mother’s duty, and 
by wrong nourishment to her tender babe ; might 
induce wrong habits or noxious diseases.’ : She 
added i . M; have often seen cMldren take more 
aatiain of their nurse than their mother.’ ^ 

liA.TBAiT iir PuBMo Afbairs.— A dverting to the 
:faet. .that the Civil . War broke out in Scotland, 

: Lord: dlatendon remarks that, previously to that 
.thney no: ..news :;jouTnal . devoted a regular place 
..to Scottish: intelligence. It is almost: the same, in 
the . present: day. ; ; Tf , the: London newspapers of 
a, .twelvemonth be carefully examined, . the . small 
amount, of : space devoted to . ..affairs noith of York- 
shire, while s6 much: is; given to matters connected 
with Ireland, Will appear very remarkahle. The 
northern moiety of our island makes no historj^, 
fis history is ordinarily understood. It is a tax- 
fertile appanage of the British crown which gives 
no trouble. This is a circumstahce worthy of 
note, for it seems to say ’ that it is possiWe for 
a country to exist in a state approaching to perfect 
quiescence, if exempt from external sonices of 
annoyance. But it is also worthy of notice, that 
a copntry may hardly ask a paragraph a yew from 
history, as history is usually written; ■ and - yet 


A PLY-PISHER’S SONG. 

Lkt others grndne nor sleep nor toil, 

To win ambition’s oivio oiwn, 

. I’hrounliout the land stir up turmoil. 

And oast historic heirIooin.s down ; 

Swift brooks and soft Kray skies for me. 

My light fly-rod and liberty I 

Some barter, Cveosus-like, their lives, 

For plate-heaped boards, betimes grow old, 
With jewels yearn to deck their wives. 

Coin oven ooasoience into gold ; 

Meads golden-blossomed please mo best; 
Plowei-3 mirrored bn tha stream’s calm breast. 

I would not change a thankful mind 
And simple joys for wealth or name ; : ; 
Nature ’.s a mother always kind, 

Content brings blessings more than fame ; 
Health, beauty, peace, in ample store 
Haunt my trout-stream — r-who wishes more ? 

The lark sings ‘tirra-lirra’ :lost-^ 

Spring’s hiithe.5otae lark^in livihg .hhia ; 
Thrush-oarols thrill, vague whiatliiigs tost 
Round snow-white hawthorns wake anew, 
With mnglo kisses, sleeping May ; 

The year’s large heart beats quick to-day. 

Whose longings are not straightway stirred 
In unison with all this glee ? 

Who starts not like a steed that ’s heard 
Bursts of the pack’s full minstrelsy ? 

To the Ipved trout-stream swiftly hie, 
Trembling shake out the mimic fly 1 

Throw Plato, Chaucer, fiu'. aside, 

Unsphore great Homer’s soul no more,; 

Not stately prose, not Vei'Be’.s pride 
Can keep me from tho pebbly shore ; 

Bat Shakspeare, with his ‘wooduotes wild,’ 
Shall rainhlo with me, nature’s child. 

Thtts.dipaming -whileT fish, the Stae 
Befriends sweet labour with her .smilos, 
Should fortune frown, and trout refuse 
-. The deftly-offered Bilke.a wiles ; 

And brain and hand in: oonoert find . 

Fresh vigour for, the. jaded: mind. 

So here ’b a noontide health to all 
Bvvbrn brethren of the gentle craft, , 

Much sport and quiet joys befall 
Their progross-l May kind Zephyr waft,: ■ 
The hackles light as random snow 
That drops on blue-eyed: April’s brow. 

Then as.the sunset lights the west, ,, 

. And the blind mole his . hillock delves, 

Ii 0 t honest anglera .seek their rest, , 

At: peace with ail men and themselves ; ; 
Andj: tired limbs given to slnniher, .say i 
‘ Was never spent a happier day I ’ 
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will. . A very unpleasant state of affairs this for 
Lady Jane, who depended entirely, on an annuity 
of three hundred pounds a year granted , by her 
brother, and which was terminable at his pleasure. 
She cannot he said, however, to have acted dis- 
creetly in the circumstances. Perhaps she was 
bitterly imliappy, and in her unhappiness dung to 
one she authorised to he her protector. In 174Q, 
at the mature age of forty-eight, with the conniv- 
ance of Hewit, she secretly eloped with and married 
Mr John Stewart, a 


; STORY OF LADY JANE DOUGLAS. 

Ijr the year 1700, died James, second Marquis of 
Douglas, leaving a son, Archibald, and a daughter, 
Jane. Both were still 


young. Lad 5 ' Jane was 
born in 1698, and was only three years old at the 
death of her father. Arohihald, of course, succeeded 
as third Marquis. , We are to contemplate the 
brother and sister as being reared in a manner 
suitable to their birth and the ancient traditions 
of the family. Accordin' 


younger brother of Sir George 
Stewart, Bart, of Qrandtnlly, He had been already 
married, and was a widower, with a surviving .son. 
What were the recommendations of Mr Stewart, 
it would he. hard to say. He wa.s usually styled 
Colonel- Stewart, Wt that was only a convenient 
travelling name. He had no fortune, no profes- 
sion, nor aptitude for earning a livelihood : just 
one of those genteel liangers-on who, in virtue 
of good connections, contrive to live in handsome 
style by. running rrp bills with tailors, boot- 
makers, lodging-house keepers, and others dis- 
posed to give them credit. Lady Jane was certainly 
1 wrong in hurrying into this connection. She 
was marrying into misery; but, is that: not, done 
every day from some silly notion of defying Mends, 
and shewing a spirit of iadependenea 1 . Tho 
reasons why women many into obvious and 
lifelong misery, who zniglit otherwise have passed 
a tolerably agreeable e,yistenc 0 , are past iindiiig ■ 
out. . . ^ 

The duke was enraged at the elopement and 
marriage of his sister ; for she had let it be 
tihderstood that she was .going away only for a- 
short time for the sake of her health. Leaving, ,: 
His Grace in a state of resentment, we must: follow: 
The fortunes of La,dy Jane. Quitting her old haun ts : 
and acquaintances, she plunged with her , husband : 
into a wild ' round „ of social and financial difficul- 
ties, .Their Whole resources consisted in the: allow- 
ance :'of.:. three hundred pounds a year 'from the 
dnkc, but wliat was that to maintain tho expend- 
iture of persons who: never, had: earned a:shilling, 
and knew little of squaring outlay v/ith a navrowlv 
restricted . income ? : Talcing Hewit with them,. 


to their years, they 
mingled with tho higher Scottish aristocracy; and, 
to all apipearance, there was before them a brilliant 
future, What might not be e.vpeoted from the 
heirs of the House of Douglas ! As if Fortune 
had determined to ‘ buckle fortune on his back,’ 
Archibald was created Duke of Douglas in 1703. 
Though a young man, he was now, as we may 
say, ‘ at the top of the tree.' There .was, however, 
something perverse, or unfortunate in the fate of 
the brother and sister. They did not, as one_ 
might expect, drop readily into matrimony. The 
duke grew uj) a bachelor, and Lady Jane, to the 
general surprise, refused the offer of the Duke of 
Bucclengh, a young nobleman of tbe most agree- 
able manners. Her ladyship was liandsome in 
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they weiit fivst to I-Iollaiid, next they resided for a 
time at Aix-la-GhaiJelle, and lastly proceeded to 
Eranoe, where, having remained till 1749, they 
returned to and took up their residence in London. 

Now commences the romance of the story. Lady 
June and Mr Stewart brought with them two male 
infants, who, they said, were horn as twins to -them 
in Park on the lOtli July 1748., Keeping in mind 
that Lady Jane was in her fifty-first year at the date 
. of the alleged twin-hirth, there was something 
strange in the circumstance ; but ahont it there 
was no immediate fracas. For what anybody knew, 
the Duka of Douglas might marry and have a direct 
heir to hia titles and estates. Meanwhile, in a fit 
of anger, the duke had stopped the annual allow- 1 
anoe to Lady Jane, and in London she and her 
husband were in the direst penury. Coming 
within tile clutch of the law, Stewart was thrown 
into the King’s Bench prison by his creditors. 
Literally destitute, Lady Jane influenced some 
friends to apply to government for relief, and 
a pousioii Was obtained for her of three hundred 
* pounds a year. Nevertheless, whether from sheer 
mismanagement, or the pressure of clamorous 
;; creditors, she was put to great straits, and was on 
severM occasions obliged to pawn her clothes and 
other trifling effects for bare subsistence. While 
Mr Stewart was in prison, she lived some time at 
ChelsBa. Her two alleged children were rvith her; 
and irpm the I’Cferences to them in the letters to 
and fro' between her and her husband, there could 
only he inferred a genuine parental affection. 

Distressed and regretful, Lady Jane bethought 
. herself of - endeavouring to move the compassion 
of her brother. She accordingly went to Scotland 
in 1762, taking the children and the servant, 
Plewit, witli her, in the hope of effecting a 
reconciliation. The duke woukl not so' much 
as see her. Leaving the children in Edinburgh 
with the servant, she returned to London. Here, 
while attending , on, her husband, intelligence 
arrives of the death of the youngest of the twins, 
Sholto Thoriiaa Stewarti on the 14th May 1763. 
Deeply afl’ected, she returns tb Edinburgh — a 
: dreary journey of six days and nights in a stage- 
ooach-r^tries once more to effect a reconciliation 
with her brotlier ; hut all her efforts in tliis direction 
are vain. Impoverished, broken down in: health, 

' andj-we might say, heart-broken,; Lady Jane .dies 
■ ;among: strangers, and is for ever at rest .from her 
( . troublhs. Death clears all scores. The Duke, of 
..■HouglaS: had left Ms sister to die obscurely in a 
: . gaiiet. ;; But it Was right and propier she should 
4me .a . funeral befitting her. rank and ancestry, 

: She was buried in. the Ghapel-Royal of Holyrood, 

. .Kovemhai 1763. The dust of Lady Jane mingles 
with that of nobles and princes. 

Archibald Stewart, the elder of the two children, 
a hoy about five years of ‘age, now remained, ami 
;.was taken; in charge by a Lady Soliawt from feelings 
of humanity ; for he was literally destitute. His 
father, who had never been able w keep himselt^ 
got out of Ids' difficulties, by the death of his 
brother, the barpnet, fa J.^69, when, he succeeded 
to the title, and the estate of Grandtully, After 
all, there was some good, about Btewatt, for one 
of his first acts of administration, on coming into 
the baronetcy, was to execute a bond of provision 
for upwaids of L.SaOO for the ^oy, Archibald, 
wbom he frankly designated as his son by -Lady 
Jane Douglas. . , 


The duke, who disbelieved Lady Jane’s story 
about the birth of the two children,, married in 
1788. His duchess, a lady of good understanding 
and amiable disposition, endeavoured to remove 
his hostility to young Stewart, in whose legitimacy 
she entertained no doubt, but withoiit effect. To 
avoid a permanent domestic quarrel, she was forced 
to remain silent on the subject. ^The duke did 
not long survive Ms marriage. Seized with a 
mortal distemper, Plis Grace died in 1761, without 
issue. By his decease, without direct male heins, 
the dukedom was extinct. The marquisate devolved 
on the young Duke of Hamilton, in virtue of his 
direct male descent from the first Marquis. 

Possessing the power to will away his immense 
estate.^, though not his titles, the duke had executed 
a deed of entail in favour of the heirs whatsoever 
of the body of his father, J ames. Marquis of Douglas, 
With remainder to Lord Douglas Hamilton, brother 
to the Duke of Hamilton. This entail, or will, if 
we may call it so, left the law to determine who; ;. 
were the proper heirs. By the public generally^ ; 
it was thought that the hoy Archibald Stewart 
must necessarily be the heir to the estates of his 
uncle. It was known that the dnke had quarrelled 
with his sister in consequence of her imprudent 
runaway marriage, but the legitimacy of her sur- 
viving son had not been legally , disputed, and it 
was but reasonable he should enter into possession 
of the family property. Such in an especial man- 
ner was the opinion of the Duchess-Dowager of 
Douglas, the Duke and Duchess of Queensberry, 
and other influential personages, a nuniber of 
whom, acting as gnavdians of the youth, took care 
to have him judicially served heir in. proper foim 
To this preliminary measure, an oppositibh was 
presented on behalf of the guardians of the Duke 
of Hamilton. They contested the legitimacy of 
the youth, and, in fact, alleged that he was; a 
downright impostor. Now began that memorable 
litigation, the great Douglas Cause, of which we 
shall try to give some intelligible account , 

This extraordinary legal combat began in the, 
superior Scotch court, but it was too important, 
from the vast interests at stake, and from the 
feelings that were invoked, not to float, by appeal, 
to the House of Lords. There was a long Contest, 
in the first place, in the Court of Session, then 
comprehending fifteen judges, some of them pro- 
found jurists, and otherwise hoted for their attain- 
ments. The case was calculated, to puzzle the 
acutest lawyers, for the evidence was; strangely 
conflicting— in fact, a bundle, of contradictions. 
Unfortunately, the leading , persons in the drama 
had passed away. Ijudy Jane had died in 1763. 
Her husband, Sir John Stewart, died in ,1764, 
while the case was in litigation. lUnable to be 
examined, judicially,; ho,; a short time before his 
decease, emitted; ; a solemn declaration,, before 
respectable; witnesses, to the effect that Archibald 
Stewart was bis son, by his wife, Lady Jane 
Douglas, 

-r ; The principal witness on behalf of' the claimant ' 
was ; Mrs Hewit, now well advanced in lifsi She 
maintained that Lady Jane was duly-delivered'-of. 
twins on the 10th July 1748. The births took 
lace in. the house of Madame le Brmi, Fuii- 
ourg St-Germain, Paris. The professional ac- 
coucheur on ;lhe occasion was; M. Pierre la Mavr. . 
Shortly after the births, Lady Jane was removed 
to a more convenient lodging. When she was 



able to travel, she went with her husband to 
Rheims, taking the elder twin with them, and there 
the hoy was baptised with extraordinary ceremony, 
and tokens of public rejoicing. The younger infant 
being weakly, was left in charge of a nurse 
near Paris. Subsequentlj’-, both the children were 
brought to England by their parents, who treated 
them always with proper aftaction. Such, in 
substance, W'as Mrs Hewit’s account of matters ; 
but, beset and cross-questioned, she contradicted 
herself in several partioularis, and left doubts as to 
her veraoity. Some letters and papers were pro- 
duced in support of her view of the case, hut they 
were not quite satisfactory. lu arguing the case, 
stress was laid on the cirouinstanoe, that although 
Lady Jane had committed imprudences, she wiw 
above being chargeable with wilful fraud and 
imposition. She might have been giddy and 
thoughtless, but would not have concocted and 
, deliberately supported a gross falsehood — all which 
^as plausible, but not legally convincing. 

The case for the opposition was carefully matured. 
A law-agent named Andrew Stewart had been 
despatched to Paris to search minutely into tlie 
truth of Hewit’fl statement. To begin with, he 
could discover no such person as Madame le Brun. 
She seemed to be a pure invention. As for M. la 
Marr, he was dead, all his papers were destroyed, 
and his widow could give no satisfactory informa- 
tion respecting his professional engagements. Cer- 
tain letters alleged to have been written by him to 
Stewart, were, to all appearance, forgeries, or at 
lea.st had been written at Stewart’s suggestion in 
order to support the fraud. There ivas a still more 
perplexing fact. M. Godfroi, keeper of an hotel in 
Paris, pro ved by his books, that Lady Jane and her 
husband lived in his house from the 4th to the 
14th July 1748, and that no births had occurred 
during that period. Next came some remarkable 
evidence regarding the enlkvement, or carrying awety 
of two male infants surreptitiously from Paris, One 
of the children, taken away in July 1748, was the 
son. of Mignon, a workman in a glass-manufactory. 
The other child (the younger of the alleged tudns) 
was the son of a person named Sanry, and he was 
not carried off till early in 1749. It could not he 
said the children Were stolen. Negotiations for 
acquiring them in the light of a loan or purchase 
were conducted through a woman wlio sold books at 
the door of Notre-Dame, and an Englishman was de- 
scribed as being an active agent in the transaction. 

The evidence elicited regarding the enUvement 
of the- two infants is much the most elaborate and 

I curious in the whole of this , mysterious affair. 
That two children had been improperly carried off 
from their parents at the times specified could not 
be doubted. The diliiculty lay inidentifying them 
with, the alleged twins of Lady Jane. As if to 
prove that the story of the twin-birth was unreal, 
a lady who: had seen the two children together 
. when they were brought to England; declared, 
from an examination of their months, that one was 
six months older than the other. This; however, 
was only a matter of belief. On considering the 
whole state of the case, the Court of Session, on 

I : the 15th : July 1767y, gave its decision, Seven 
judges were for sustainiug the claim of Archibald 
■ Stewart, and : seven were against doing so. The 
Lord President also decided - against the claim ; by 
which single vote the matter was: so far brought 
adversely to a close. 

fir=======^^ 


Ciainiants of all kinds usually carry the crowd 
along with them. It was .so in the present case. 
But, besides securing popular favour, the case of 
the youth, Archibald Stewart, gained the support 
of niany persons of distinction ; and, as has been 
said, the decision of the Scotch Supreme Gpurt was 
appealed to the House of Lords. The story of 
Lady Jane Douglas may now he considered as 
entering on a new phase. The combat is trans^ 
ferred from the Parliament If ouse, Edinburgh, to 
Westminster, and fresh lawyers step into the arena. 
We shall speak of one of them— a great man in 
his day. 

Thirty to forty years before the Douglas Cause 
was beard of, there dwelt in a parsonage in the 
county of Norfolk, a clergyman named Thiirlow. 
His living was not great. Ho could just fairly 
manage to educate his children, and leave them to 
make their way in the world as they best might. 
He had a son, Edward, born in 1732. Ned, as he 
was called, was put to a village school, from which 
he was advanced to a higher acgdemy .it Canter- 
bury, and finally sent as a 'student to Oaiue 
College, Cambridge. In all these moves, he 
shewed considerable ability, but it was associated 
with a' spirit of idleness and intractability of 
character which vexed all to whom his education 
was intrusted. At Cambridge, he so outraged 
academic discipline, as to be severely repiimaiided. 
Instead of expulsion, he was allowed to remove his 
name from the roll of students, and go about his 
business, which he nnmurmuringly did. Already 
he had been entered as a student for the bar at the 
Inner Temple. Thither he went, took ohaniherg, 
and by fits and starts, read intensely in prepara- 
tion for what might cast up. To gain a knowledge 
of law-forms, he went into the office of a solicitor, 
and there he had for friend and companion, William 
Cowper, who afterwards signalised himself as a 
poet. At times, he visited Westminster Hall, to 
see how remarkable cases were conducted. 

Young Thui'low was ‘called to the. bar’ in 1754, 
but for a time he had little or nothing to do. Any 
jobs that fell in his way barely sufficed to keep 
Mm alive. At length his prospects improved. He 
got a silk gown ; but still continued in chambers, 
and spent his evenings in social converse at coffee- 
rooms. One of these resorts which had a peculiar 
attraction for him was situated near Temple Bar, 
and kept by a person named Nando, It was a- 
favourite place of meeting for young lawyers; 
They sat in boxes disisuting with each other on 
any important case before the courts, the side 
which they respectively took being merely a matter 
of chance or caprice. 

One evening, shortly after notice of appeal had 
been given in the Douglas Oausej Thurlow was at 
Nando’s. A debate on the subject was got up,.' 
He cared nothing as to the merits of the case ;;, 
but to keep np the discussion, took the part of 
the . appellauts . on - behalf of Archibald Stewart.' 
Learnedly, acutely, he spoke of the cruel injury 
done to the memory of Lady Jane Douglas, When 
he set about it in right good-will >. Thttrlow: Was 
.a tremendous argiier. He was almost too; much 
for Dr Johnson, who was heard to say, that to 
encounter Thurlow on any particular .subjeet, he 
would require a day's preparation. In the case 
brought under discussion at Nando’s, there was 
that finely balanced amount of contradictions 
which presented the ? best possible: scope for the 
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acumeii of a young Ijarriater. The subject, took 
Thurlow’s fancy, and he went into it with 'un- 
common zest. Analysing StewaxTs claim point 
hy point, he conclusively proved its validity, and 
silenced his opponents. 

The argument, conducted with vehemence, 
attracted listeners. To hear an amusing debate 
of this kind, provincial solicitors on coming to 
town on business used to frequent Fando’s, and 
were able to report on the clever young lawyers 
who had unwittingly shewn off tlieir talents. 
On the night in question, txvo solicitors from Edin- 
burgh, who had come to town to prosecute pro- 
ceedings in the Douglas Cause, were seated next 
box to that in which Thurlow was holding forth. 
They were surprised, delighted. Here was the 
very man they wa-nted as counsel. Of course, 
Tlmrlow knew nothing of their presence, and 
having said all he had got to say, he paid his 
reckoning at the bar, and xveixt off to Mschamhers, 
thinking no more of the subject. The two Edin- 
burgh agents were not disposed to lose sight of 
him. They inquired who he was ; and next 
. morning, without referring to his gladiatorial 
exhibition at Fando’s, waited on him with a brief 
and fee as a retainer. 

■ P'ust as a lucky chance had brought Erskine 
into notorietyj so .was it now with Thurlow. He 
undertook, and earnestly mastered the case. As 
a spur to his zeal, he had the support of the 
Duchess of Queensberry, to whom he was indebted 
for getting Lord Bute to make him a King’s 
Counsel. The Duchess Catherine — ^wife of Charles, 
third Duke of Queensberry— was eccentric in a 
high degree, bordering on madness. She was the 
friend of Gay, Pope, and other j)oets of Queen 
Anne's reign.. Prior, in one of his poems, celebrates 
her irrepressible temper : 

Thus Kitty, beautiful and young, 

: And wild as colt untamed. 

Kitty threw herself with characteristic ardour into 
the Douglas Cause, vehemently defended Lady 
Jane’s memory, left no stone unturned to make 
good the claim of young Stewart, whom she repre- 
sented as a victim of the vilest oppresaiosa. Little 
wonder that Thurlow exerted himself under such 
inspiration. He saw it would he the making of 
his fortune, if he could win the cause. ' It was a 
/hard battle, : One of his antagonists was 'Wedder- 
bum, who at : this time had been ten to twelve 
years at. the English bar. The txvo were weU pitted 
. against eaeh.otlier. "In his . great oonelucling oration, 

, Thurlow, tnade . light of discrepancies in the eyi- 
•denoe. : ; Scarcely two historians relate incidents 
' the same way. i -Eew people are able to speak cor-; 
reotly as to dates or places. - Memory is, weak and 
treacherouSi , . 'it was not strange that Mrs Hewit, 
.had not; remembered eveiything accurately^ There' 
was. not the: slightest proof that Lady Jane’s chil- . 
dren could bo identified with the two taken away 
eurroptitionsly, ‘ As for Lady Jane herself, she was 
an honourable woman, "with no selfish purpose to 
serve by the 'alleged imposition. For were the 
births of the ohiidren When she -was in her fifty- 
firt,t year anything ver;y marvellous. Such, ac- 
cording to a v.aricty of cfrcinnslances, occasionally 
occurred. .Then, there was above all, the fact 
of her parental care and tenderness ’throughout. 
She in reality died a martyr for their -welfare. 
And so on Thurlow went in his argument,' 'He 


won the cause. On Eebniary 27, 1769, the House 
of Lords adjudged that the appeal he sustained ; 
and that the Interlocutor therein complained of be 
reversed. In plain terms, Archihald Stewart was 
declared to be the son of Lady Jane, and heir to 
the estates of his uncle, the Duke of Douglas. 

What exaltations over this decision! Piihlio feel- 
ing in Scotland seems to have been wound up to 
as high a pitch of excitement respecting the deci- 
sion of the House of Lords, as it could have been 
respecting a great battle deciding the fate of a 
nation. An advocate on the winning side posted 
off to carry the news to Edinburgh, where a 
multitude hailed him with transports of joy, and 
taking the horses from his carriage, bore him home 
to his lodgings in triumph. 

Becoming thus entitled to the estates, Mr 
Stewart assumed the surname and amis of 
Douglas, with the well-known motto. Jamais 
aniere (Fever behind). By George III. he was 
elevated to the peerage, ns Baron ‘Douglas of 
Douglas Castle, 1700. Settling down in his mag- 
nifloeiit domain in Lanarkshire, Lord Douglas 
acquitted himself creditably, and was noted for 
his spirited and tasteful improvements.. Eortune, 
however, did not destine a lasting inheritance to 
his family. He was twice married, and at his 
decease left three sons and several daughters. ; 
Each of the sons succeeded in turn as Baron 
Douglas. All died without issue. On the depensa 
of the third son, fourth Baron Douglas, 1857, his 
estates were inherited by his eldest sister,. Lady 
Montague, and the title was extinct. . . ■ 

As regards Thurlow, who was so acoidentally but 
intimately concerned in the great Douglas Cause, 
he rose step hy step in his pn'ofession by his trans- 
cendent abilities ; and was appointed Lord Chan- 
cellor, and created a peer as Baron Thurlow of 
Ashfield, 1778. After a long and remarkable 
career, he died 12th September 1808. 

.^Suoli, in brief, is the story of tlie unfortunate 
Lady Jane Douglas. Looking to the great variety, 
of characters that come upon the stage the 
whimsical and unrelenting duke, the misguided 
and unhappy heroine, the recluess spendthrift 
husband, the faithful Hewit (a kind, of female 
Caleb Balderstone) ; the mystery of the twins, the 
ceremonious baptism of one of them at Elieims,' 
with ringing of hells and scattering of money 
among the populace; the skirmishing with want iii 
the King’s Bench prison ; Lady Jane’s: dreary 
journey to Scotland, tier lonely death, the mockery 
of a grand fiuieraly lyith. nodding pluin.ps, and 
copiously draped , mutes, the siiryiviug / child 
brought up on charity ; the . halfriiiad , .Kitty, 
Duchess of Queensherry ; Thurlow debating over 
hia punch at Fando’s, and/fliially,; with flowing 
peri Wig surmoimtihgliiS' bushy eyebrows, delivering 
his , great .oration to the Lords, and winning the 
cause , the. .overjoyed Scotch advocate dashing in a . 
postehoiBe'dptothe'CrQssofEdinburghyandfr’an-- 
tically shouting triumph to a host of eager lis- 
teners— we say; when one . thinks: of jail thisj the. 
wonder seems . to be ./that : the. story of Lady 
Jane Douglas has not long since been made a 
.subject for the stage. Surely, the dramatic 
muse never handled a theme so prolific in mys- 
teiiesj coiitrastsy lights and shades, hopes and dis*. 
.appointments/ , delirious joys and the bitterest 
sorrows— ^the whole, in, a surprising ■«'ay, in one 
/point .of . view, turning ont , satisfaotoi'ily, at last ! 
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‘ Mve-and-tliirty yeara ; bat it cannot be long, iio\r, 
sir ; it nmst soon be over now.’ Poor old woman ! 
For many years, sbe used to receive the visits of 
a son and daughter there ; hut now the daughter is 
dead, and. the son is himself struck down by hope- 
less illness; so the poor old soul is left alone, and 
consoles herself hy thinking that' ‘it cannot last 
long now.’ The visit of a stranger— especially one 
of the male sex—to these wards is a pleasant 
excitement to the inmates : the presence of an 
outsider appears for a moment to bring them into 
communication with that great world from which 
they are so hopelessly cut off. 

They love to hear some talk of the things which 
are being done and spoken of there, and then- 
poor old souls — it k touching to hear them turn 
froi4 these to themselves, and pour into the 
listener’s ear a recital of their orvn, sufferings. 
There are those whose blessed privilege it is to 
go to such bedsides as these carrying with them 
words of comfort and of consolation ; but this is 
not given to all ; and it is something for us, rank 
and file, to know that, even with our little worldly 
commonplaces, we can divert or cheer these suf- 
ferers for a moment. Assuredly; too, there, is a 
lesson for us in the deep gratitude which these 
poor creatures express for the slightest alleviation 
of their lot ; a deep lesson for ms, who fret and 
grumble at all the little trifling worries which 
beset us in our everyday life. At the end of the 
long corridor on the first floor, we ^ came .ripon the 
case which impressed us most of all. On a bed 
placed in the corner of a pretty cheerful room, 
so as to command a window on each side, a girl, 
with a beautiful and intelligent face, lay, stretched 
upon her back. A profusion of liglit-brown hair 
surrounded her head and covered, the pillow^ — 
alas ! the hair will never be gathered up to, odofii 
that shapely head. From her neck dovtui, she is 
hopelessly paralysed ; not a limb can she move, not 
a finger can she raise : withher whole body stiffeneci, 
as it were, into stone, she has lain there for twelve 
years, upon her back. Everything that consid- 
erate thought can devise has been' done to mitigate 
her lot. Two large looking-glasses ath' so arranged 
over her head as to reflect the view from each of 
the windows, and shtjw the pleasant Surrey land- 
scape stretching aWay as far as the .Crystal Palace 
at Sydenhatn. It is a skilful method ; of hringihg 
before the eyes of the invalid the green fields and 
lanes in which she will never waUc, A girl yet— 
she cannot be more than thirty years of age — she - 
has lain, there motionless for twelve long weary 
years; Twelve times she has seen the trees, which ^ 
stretch their branches up to the very windows, put 
forth their buds and leaves ; she has listened to the ^ 
birds begin to sing, and known that the pleasant 
epring-timo was at hand. Twelve times she haS^ 
watched the days gradually lengthen out, and- the : 
rays of the sun beat hotter and ho-tter against her 
windo-w, until in her mirror she has seen the big 
glass Palace at Sydenham glancing and sparkling 
beneath the midsummer sun, and’ bas ; almost 
-seemed to hear the merry vaicas of-the holiday- : 
makers within it j then slowly the landscape in the 
mirror has : changed from green intO: an airtmnn 
dress of golden -brown; : Shorter has grown the 


With but a small stretch of imagination, 
fancy what might he the closing scene : A. 
Lord Douglas, at one time a child suppc 


charity, is seated at a banquet, amidst friends and 
retainers, in a spacious hall in Bothwell Castle, 
richly embellished with pictures by Vandyke : The 
Clyde is flowing majestically under the windows ; 
‘Bothwell Brig' in the distance: Enter xjeasaut- 
girls bearing gifts of wild-flowers : One of tliem is 
invited to sing : The orchestra plays an appropriate 
symphony: She sing.s with feeling the plaintive 
ballad, ‘O Bothwell Bank, thou bloomest fair;’ 
Curtain slowly drops : The drama is ended 1 

w. 0. 


lECUUABLES. 

Not long since we jiaid a visit to the Hospital 
for Incurables established on Putney Heath, in a 
house which was once the residence of the Duke of 
Sutherland. Glancing at some of the patients 
strolling about the grounds, and looking at interior 
arrangements, there seemed to be a generally 
diffused cheerfulness. Work of all sorts, but 
especially knitting and crochet, seems to be accept- 
able to the female patients. 

In one of the rooms there is an organ, and it is 
here that divine service is held on Sundays. 
The vicar of Putney, or some other clergyman of 
the Church of England, officiates and preaches in 
the morning; and in the evening, a service, I 
believe, is usually conducted by some Noncon- 
formist minister. As a rule, the inmates attend 
them both — the common doom breaks down all 
petty sectarian differences ; and no privation is 
so keenly felt among those who are able to come 
down-stairs at all, as being, prevented by iUness 
from attending these services. The movements of 
the inmates are greatly facilitated hy means of a 
lift in the establishment ; so that a piatient who can- 
not move, is taken out of bed, and placed on a 
couch or reclining chair, and then the chair is 
moved on to the lift and lowered. Arrived at the 
bottoni, he is wheeled into the room or out on the 
gravel, and subsequently taken up again in the 
same way. But all these of whom we have been 
speaking are the favoured ones, It is on going 
up-stairs and visiting the patients who are confined 
to bed, that one realises fully what it is to be 
iacumbly afflicted. 

‘Hava you been long confined to bed?’ we 
asked of a pleasant, neatly capped old lady, who 
wasproppecliipinbedhypiilows.' 

‘ Seven years, 'sir,’ she replied ; but added cheer- 
fully, ‘.but I do nofsiiffer much, thank, God.’ 

A.fter. visiting a few mole wards,, seven years of- 
bed appeared to us, by - comparison, but a moderate 
confinement. Shortly afterwards, we found our- 
selves talking to another old woman who had been 
for noless than flve-and^ thirty years in hed ! Spine 
disease, coupled with an internal malady, had kept 
her there. There: was no propping up With pillows 
for- her : a- rope was suspended from the top. of 
the bed, with a -little wooden handle for her, to 
clutch with her hand, and: turn herself in heel. 
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dayliglit, and earlier the shades of night have crept 
into tlrat little room, which is her world, and now 
for the twelfth time since she has been lying 
therey the outside world : is white with the snows 
of winter. Twelve years now; but how many 
more it will last, God only knows. All that human 
knowledge can pronounce is, that she will never 
rise from her back agahi. She is an Incurable. 
But sad as is her lot, there is not a trace of despond- 
ency about this poor young creature ; she is cheer- 
fully resigned, and at times there is an air even of 
subdued and chastened gaiety about her. We con- 
versed with her long, and were quite astonished 
by the intelligence and interest \Yith which she 
entered into every subject on which we spoke. 
Strange as it may seem, this girl, who cannot 
raise a Anger, has taught herself to write, by 
means of a pencil held between the teeth '; she 
writes on a sheet of paper laid on an invalid’s desk 
stretched across the bed under her chin. _ Upon 
hearing us e.vpress astonishment at the skill with 
which she wrote— ^ Oh, that is nothing,’ she said 
laughing ; ‘ have you ever seen the woman who 
paints with her teeth I’ We replied in the nega- 
tive,' but; stated that we had once seen a man who 
had no arms painting with his feet, a performance 
which appeared to pur inexperience sufAciently 
wonderful. ': ‘O yes,’ she replied; ‘I have heard 
of him ; hut it is not nearly so wonderful as the 
woman I speak of, who painted in oils, and painted 
beautifully, by holding the brush between her 
teeth.^ Her only other amusement besides writing 
is reading. ' A book is supported on the same desk 
in front of her, and by means of a long knitting- 
needle held between her teeth, she turns over the 
pages. The process, however, is rather fatiguing, 
and she prefers being read to : generally, there is 
some one at hand to do this for her ; indeed, there 
is no lack of kind friends to minister to her in all 
the little 0 Aloes— little they are at best — which 
may at all alleviate her lot. The window-sills of 
the room are perfect little gardens, covered with 
hyacinths and ferns and evergreens, and these will 
In. due course be removed by tender hands, and 
replaced by the earliest flowers of spring. Quit- 
ting this bedside, we continued our tour through 
the: other wards. 

j : : The male wards present much the same appearance 
as the female, except that the male patients are in 
- a considerable minority— about one to threei Men 
are always worse patients than women ; :but here, 
even ::the men are cheerful and contented. An 
elderly gentleman, blind and paralysed, after a very 
animated talk withns, related ' how, ■ on the day 
i beforej he.had celebrated the fifteenth anniversary 
:of his -admission to the: hospital. ; * :Yes,’ exclaimecl 
another man, :whowas:Btretohed oua;wheeled couch 
unable to move, ‘ and I had come in just a fort- 
night before.’ Very touching is the intimacy 
and friendship which exists between many of 
these patients, especially between some of those 
who occupj; the same , rooms,, who have been, 
perhaps, united for years by a^ common bond of 
suffering, and who know thai they will still 
continue to he neighbours until one or other of 
them shall have been released, by, death, ^ , 

Such, then, is a glance ah one of the more 
proniinenc of the hospitals for the reception of 
incurables. About the good work it. js .doing in 
asstiaging the last stages of human i^eriag, there 
can, we think, be little doubt ; ands.,lDokiiag-to.tb,e 


nature of the institution, we can hardly class it 
with those charities which seem to create a demand 
that tends to weaken a wholesome, independent 
exertion, 

THE BEST OP HUSBANDS. 

CHAPTER xxxvni.— HOW rr HAPPENED. 

‘ Do yon still hear me, Maggie, or have I already 
said so much, that you cannot listen more ? Have 
patience with me, and hear all ; it is but fair ; 
for, though Richard be dead, I am dead also. Put 
yourself in my place, in that hour of triumph, 
when, as I thought, I had swept Richard from 
your path for ever ; i/our path, I say, not mine, for 
it was your .safety, and not the far-off possibility of 
my own success with you, that made me happy ! 
He wa.s gone! His power for evil over you was 
p.ast ! Pie could now never drag you down with 
the weight of bis grossnes-s and his vices I And it 
was I who had saved you ! 

‘It was four in the morning, yet I had not gone 
to bed, but was in the sitting-room, debating with 
myself what was to be done in the morning ; how 
I should simulate ignorance of my brother’s inten- 
tion to leave home, when I took his letter to your 
father’s house, picturing to myself how you would 
receive the news-r-when I heard the front-door 
open, and his uneven step in the passage, ; I , knew 
at once that he had seen Dennis Blake and learned 
all. My having cashed the forged bill was, in 
effect, an acknowledgment of its authenticity; aiid 
had placed Richard out of my power. It seemed 
to me, who guessed what Fate had in store, for 
mcj that the supreme misery of that moment— in 
which I beheld you once again his slave— could 
never be surpassed. “ So, so, my model brother ! ” 
were his first mocking words, “ you are not cook 
of the walk yet, it seems, though you have paid so 
large a sum for the place ! ” He had been drink- 
ing deeply, and his cheeks were flushed, and his 
eyes bloodshot. As he staggered up to me, and 
.snapped his fingers insolently in my face, it would 
have been hard, even for you, to 'have seen any 
good looks in him. It was plain enough, doubt- 
less, even to Ms drunken gaze, that I saw none ; 
for when I answered nothing, he added : “ Ah, you 
are not pleased, it seems, to see me hack again, 
whom you thought to have got rid of so cleverly ! ” 

. “1 have your promise still,” said I. , 

My promise. 'i Yes ; you have got that, and 
much good may it do you. You have also your 
own bill for — a thousand pounds. It ’s her hand- 
writing, man, though it pretends to be yours ; your 
name, in her handwriting. Why, that must bo 
worth a thousand pounds to you, since you love 
her so !” 

‘ Why, if I had lcilled him then, woman, if I- 
had struck him down while he was saying; such; 
words as those, and killed him, it would not have 
been murder;] , I only answered, however : “ Yon 
ar'e mistaken, Richard. :I can produce that bill in 
court, even yet;: thongh:J iittra cashed it, and bring 
the forgery home to you ; and I will ! ” 

“ Not you !” answered he eontemptuonsly ; ‘’you 
poor, soft-hearted, love-sick fool, not you! you 
would never dare to do it 1 And if you did, who 
would believe you 1 ;Do you suppose; that ;Maggie 
would go against her faithful Richard— her hus- 
band that is to be? ay, and is soon to be! You 
' haye held your cards a little too low, Brother 
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my list, .'and he Ml baolcwnrds clown the steps 
and on to the cellar lloor. ; So little force had 
I employed, that the oancllG in my: other hand 
—the right — was not put out, 1 rail down the 
. steps to lielp him ; but he was past all help. 
He h, ad Mien head foremost upon the stones,, and 
never moaned nor moved, /, his brother, had 
kiUed him! That was my first thought, Maggie ; 
and my second, if that can he called so which was 
a part of my lirst, and suggested by it, was, And 
I had lost YQV for ever. 

‘ It would have been the natural course, hut for 
that circumstance (as it was uncpuestionably the 
safe and prudent one), to have at once roused our 
little household, and explained what had occurred, 
I had done nothing, in the eye, of the law, for 
which I had not, if not a complete defence, at 
least an ample palliation ; moreover, it was the 
height of rashness to hide the matter, since, if it 
did come to he laiown, the concealment of it must 
needs suggest my guilt. There was apparently 
no choice between the two courses of action ; the 
one was so safe, the other was so' fraught with peril. 
Yet, for your sake — no I I will be frank here, as 
elsewhere; it was not for your sake, though the 
thought of your wretchedness, if this thing should 
come to he told you, weighed with me too; for 
my own sake, as respected you, I resolved— it was 
but a flash of thought, hut it shaped my future — 
to confess nothing, and let matters take their 
chance, I ran np those fatal steps, locked the, 
cellar-door, and thrust the key underneath it: I 
hoped to hear it ring upon the'stones beneath, hut 
it did not do so; it_ lodged upon the top step, : 
That little circumstance might, , I knew, be fatal 
to me, for how could Richard have come by his 
end, with the key there t But it was too late to 
think of that now. By my' own act, I had rendered 
explanation impossible; henceforth, there was 
nothing for me hut duplicity and dissimulation, 
■^hnt mattered that (you are perhaps saying), to 
one who had imhueci his hands in his brother’s 
blood ? Yet, pity me, pity me a little, Maggie,:for 
yon were the innocent cause of all!’ 

And she did pity iiim, not a little only, but 
from the bottom of her faithful heart, 

■ ‘ Afamma not ky,' besought little Willie, leaving 
his pictured treasures to tug at her gown ; but the 
touM of his baby fingers was powerless to help- 
her now : his handsome tipturned face and lustrous 
eyes reminded -her of his.father, and gave bet; a 
new torture, . She pitied ; her hnshand, and_ yet 
she could not forgive him : not by reason of his 
crime, for she acquitted him : of all crime, but 
because : of what had happened afterwards. How 
could he,; comW he have spoken to her of love,; 
knowing what he had done, : and by what means, 
he had.- been left free to -yvin her ! 

; ‘I will not harrow up your sonl by a description 
of how l passed that night, waiting for the; dawn 
that -was. to bring, dismay to all, and to one de- 
spair. i dinted my bed, to make-'believe. that l had 
slept in it, but sleep not only then, but :i’or : many a : 
ni^rt to como, was a stranger to my eyes. If I 
closed them.: but for a second, I was once more 
standing-in the cellar, holding the:candle:abQ’V'©: my 
head, and throwing its feeble rays upon Biohard’s 
pipsti’nte form.;,, , once more Hlifted: him. up, once 
inbre -convinced, inyself that his life had fled for 

ever!' ' ;■ 

, ‘ These spectfalfanoies faded, as, the night melted 


John, and I have looked over them. Yon have 
wanted her for yourself (as I once told yon), all 
along ; but just within these last few hours— 
come, confess it — ^you have flattered yourself that 
you were going to win her. Instead of that, she 
will be mine — mine 1 Congratulate me ! Let us 
have something to drink her health in. The 
wine is out ; Iwill go down to the cellar, and get a 
bottle.”: 

“You have drunk enough,” s.iid I,, “more tlian 
enough ; and l have got something to say to you 
that it is necessary you should undorstand.” 

“ Something about Maggie, eh ? ” chuckled he 
with a vile grin. 

“Yes.” 

“ There will he lots of time for that, my good 
fellow ; we will talk of her while we toast her. 
And in a week or two, when w'e shall be married 
end happy — I don’t know for how , long ; it is 
quite likely I may tire of her ; my little Alice is 
very much to my taste, I own ; and then there 
may he a divorce, perhaps, and you may marry 
her, after alt ; however- — ^ Where was I? Isay, 
when I and Maggie are Darby and Joan together, 
we- will talk of you. If she annoys me, I shall say : 
‘Why didn’t you marry John, you pretty fool? 
He would have let you have your own way, which, 
as the case now is, you haven't got.’ When con- 
versation languishes, our model Joim will be quite 
a topic. — Come, w-hat shall he our liquor ? I have 
had enough, you say, and perhaps I have, of 
brandy — let it he champagne, then.” 

“Yon shall driuk no more to-night, Richard.” 

‘But he ran by me, before I could stop him, 
and down the cellar stairs ; I snatched up a candle, 
and followed him to the top of them. Ho knew 
his way to every bin blindfold, and had already 
a champagne bottle in his hand, and was turning 
to come up again. 

“That wine,” cried I, “is mine, not yours; and 
you shall not drink it.” 

‘It was true enough. Half only of what my 
uncle had left was his, and he had already had 
three-forrrths of everythin^ I don’t rightly know 
why I was so determined about the wine ; whether 
I really wished to work upon his fears once more, 
vvhiie he was still sober enough to listen to me, 
or whether my patience had been taxed beyond 
its powers, and I was fixed to exact my rights at 
last; but I was resolved that he should drink no 
more that night. 

“Not drink!” cried he contemptuously; “I 
shall drink what I please, and, what_ is more, 
Maggie shall drink also. There is nothing that a 
woman will not learn of the man she loves; and 
.nothing, if he neglects her, so likely for her to take 
to aato liquor. : -How.it will shock our model JoliUj 
our temperance,' bi’otherdn-law, who had such a 
high opinion of us— ^ You had best let me pass.” 
- “ Not with that wine,’’ cried I. He had . tumbled 
halLway up tha stairs by -this time, and I had 
come down a few - steps, and stood there barring 
the way. -For all: his - cold contemptuous talk, 
I think he had been furious against me all along; 
and seeing me . quite resolved to balk him of Ms 
whim, and being passionately scornful of the man 
who had been his slave so long, andbotne so much, 
he suddenly lost all control of himself. _‘“Take, 
that, then,” cried he, and; made at me with - tile 
.bottle. ■ ' 

il struck out- in self-defence-—! swear it-— with 
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away, 0BI7 to give place to as terrible realities. 
I remained in rny room beyond my usual hour, in 
order that Mrs Morden should find. the letter that 
: I had caused Bichard to write, and which I had 
left upon the parlour-table. /What moments of 
agony, remorse, suspense, were those ! In the end, 
fhad to flnd.it for myself, to counterfeit surprise 
at its contents, and even to simulate annoyance 
and irritation. And here circumstances assisted 
me greatly, for, without any violation of proba- 
bility in conduct, I was enabled , to cause the 
cellar-door to he bricked up, thus placing, the dis- 
covery of Richard’sfate at an indefinite distance. 
Every hour that elapsed after the tidings of his 
disappearance had once got abroad, placed me on 
safer ground. I had only to wait long enough, and 
the mysterious incident would become, I knew, a 
mere legend, save to two persons— to me and to 
you. I listened with interest to the ideas and sug- 
gestions of others upon the subject, with the view 
of shaping my own opinions— or, rather, the expres- 
sion of them — in conformity with theirs. But there 
was one person only whose suspicions I had the 
i least cause to fear, namely, Dennis Blake. I knew, 

: of com'se, that Richard had seen him subsequently 
to our first interview upon that fatal night : it was 
prohahle that he had told him of the pi'pmise I 
had exacted from, him, and also— when he found 
that I was powerless to punish him— had expressed 
hia deteimination not to fulfil it ; he had probably 
even left Blake’s house with the avowed intention 
of returning to Rosebank that very morning, and 
defying me. In that case, Blake would- have good 
reason, indeed, to disbelieve my story.! and so, in 
fact, it turned out. . But, on the other hand, Blake, 
who had stripped Richard of his last shilling, in- 
cluding the cheque for a hundred pounds I had 
civen him at his departure, had reasons of his own 
for denying? that his friend had visited him on 
the night in question ; whilOj much as he hated 
me, it . never entered . into - his mind that I had 
harmed my brother. It so happened, therefore, 
that on the only side on which there appeared to 
be danger, I was made secure. Fortune had thus 
befriended me in two particulars, but only so far 
as she maybe said to befriend, by gifts, of land and 
gold, a man who has some incurable: nicer, and 
who .worrld give all he. had in the world, and aU 
'that lie will ever acquire, only to be 'whole, and 
well. : First, I had placed a wall of bricks: between, 
■my; dead- brother and the prying eyes of my fellow- 
:: creatures ; but it was a wall of glass to me, and 
a hundred times a day I had to look through it: 
a frightful: penance, : and, moreover, one/ which was 
ritfcerly : nnavailing: . to wipe - out the sense of ray 
oflbnoe, .f Secondlyjaooident had silenced, my only 
possible accuser ; but there was a voice within me 
that could not be silenced, and which day and 
:.night ::oried-:Out incessantly against me as aman-: 

: slayer who was sohendng to stand in his victim’s 
shoes ! It lied, for I was not scheming. I had: 
hopes— for how, could I have existed without them ? 
or, rather, faint glpdms of hope, since it was now 
apparent that yoh regarded me with respect— that 
you might in time gSeept'me 'for your husband 5 
but I shrank from moving' a finger to advance 
them. When your father- feU ill; 1 assisted him, 
and strove, secretly, to assist yon ; hut that i would 
have done. Heaven knows, had my brother been 
alive, and yon his wife. I never breathed a wefrd, 
nor cast a look— you will bear me witn^s^-Maggip 


— that would lead you to imagine the existence of 
the passion which was devouring me; for I loved 
you, Maggie, novv that I was free to win you, more 
vehemently than ever ; and when Remorse and 
Shame forgot to gnaw their prey, I was tortured 
with the flames of vain Desire. It was with no 
thought of earning your gratitude that I cliastisad 
Dennis Blake for slandering you ; I struck him 
down in the heat of passion, as I would have struck 
down any other man who dared to sully your fair 
fame. If I had had time to think, I might have 
held my hand, not because that blov;^ made the 
only man who had power to harm me my deadly 
enemy, but .because a public quarrel upon your 
account would, I knew, be the very last thing 
to recommend me to you. Indeed, when people 
began to whisper that I had been your , cliaminon 
with interested motives, I felt that it had been 
fatal to my hopes. From that time I avoided you, 
and kept at home— great Heaven, what a home it 
was! — and had you yourself not come to Rosehanlc, 
and given me the opportunity of declaring my 
passion, it would never, I verily believe, have been 
revealed. Oh, Maggie ! how little yon thought, as 
you listened to my pleading, what it was that 
made my air and looks so strange, and unlike a 
lover’s— what a ghastly obstacle intruded itself 
between my eyes and your fair face— what a dreadful 
Something was lying beneath our very feet ! 

‘Pardon me, pardon me, Maggie ; think' of the 
wretchedness I suffered them, and afterwards, and 
(if I live to feel) what I suffer now. It was cruel 
to you, I own— most cruel ; biit I thought that 
you would never know, and you had become the ) 
only thing on earth for which I lived.’ , 

CHAPTEE XXXIX.— RISTRIEUa'IOZT. 

Had Maggie listened to her dead husband’a pi’ayer, '' 
and pardoned him, or had she not 1 Her tears bad 
ceased ; his confession lay on her knee unnoticed, 
and she was staring at the wintry landscape out of 
door-s. Presently, she caught sight of the child, 
still intent on his book upon tbe floor, and 
snatched him up, and placed him on a chair, and 
the volume on a table before him. WhenevSr her 
eyes fell upon the floor, she shivered ; yet, she 
forced them to look upon - it, and, after a while, 
prevailed over her weakness. She sat for many a 
minute deep. in thought, and then, with a long- 
drawn sigh, resumed her task. 

‘ Well, we were married:; the dream of my past 
existence became a reality to me and I was . 
happy. Ton ard surprised to read that word .; but 
then yon . do not : knpw-^ho w should yoip who set . 
your affections where you did— what it is to love 
.n being, .tdpossessi w.hom, so far from dissolving an 
illuSionj is a new eiichantmenfe I was ,so happj'-j 
that a: new source of disquiet arose within me; a ' 
terror lest my happiness: should not last— lest the: 
fatal day of discovery (which has since arrived) : 
should .dawn, and :■ destroy it .for ever ! I- resolved . 
to .neglect no precaution against this peril. Since 
our honeymaon itself had 'been spent at home, ; 
rumour might he supposed to have exhausted • 
itself respecting my im's’rtllingnesa to leave Rose- 
hank 5 and I resolved ^never to quit it eron for 
a day. That any one in my absence should break 
down the oellar-wall, was in the highest : -degree 
-nnlikely ; but I wouhi-Tun no risks, however small. 
If you had wished it, indeed, I would have gone 


II 
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anywhere, since, to have given you pleasure, was ,1 
deiiglit I could not have denied myself, 110 matter 
at what cost ; but, fortunately, you did not wish it.. 
You were content to remain, at home, and I was 
more than content; for, wherever you were, was 
Paradise ! The remembrance of what had happened, 
to Richard had begun to fade even with myself — to 
recur at longer intervals and with less of force — so 
that I almost hoped it would be possible in time 
to forget it ; when suddenly yon began to talk to 
ine about his disappearance, a subject which had 
hitherto, as if by common consent, been avoided 
by ns both. Then I felt, indeed, how delusive had 
been that hope of niy forgetting. The mention 
of my brothers name by the lips that had once 
avowed your love for him, brought every detail of 
that fatal act to my recollection, and I beheld it 
while you spoke. It seemed to have occurred hut 
jn’sterday, and that the discovery of it might be 
made to-morrow. Above all, the sense that my 
brother’s whitening hones lay beneath our feet, 

, while I w'as listening to your talk about him, 
palsied my tongue, and flUed my soul with horror. 
So intolerable, indeed, were my emotions in that 
scene and atmosphere, that I was compelled to 
retire from them, and out conversation — as yon 
remember — was continued in the garden. To 
iny extreme disquiet, I then discovered that you 
believed Riohard to have met his end by foul 
play, and that your suspicions rested upon Blake. 

I combated them as stoutly as I could — for who 
could be so convinced of his innocence as I — 
and for the better defence of him, endeavoured 
to oonvinoB you that my brother was still alive. 
This line of argument, however, had an effect 
natural enough, but which, in my own certainty 
of his death, I had forgotten to calculate upon ; 
yon beoame intensely solicitous as to his where- 
abouts and well-being, and insisted upon writing 
to New York. You read your letter to me in. the 
parlour, and I had to listen ther'e to the gracious 
words, that I alone, of aU men, knew that his eyes 
would never read ; to the questions that I alone, of 
living man, could answer ; and he, all the time, to 
whom they were, addressed, lying so near at hand 
—so near, and yet so far ! 

■‘I almost wonder, when the reply from New 
York reached us, that my indifference to its arri val 
did not create the suspicion that I must possess 
the knowledge that Richard was no more. Of 
course, I knew that the envelope could contain 
only your own letter, and something revolted 
■ witliin me against affecting to believe that it could 
bo a conimunication from the man that I had 
slain (although by misad venture) with my own 
handi; iiowever; that incident passed away with- . 
out any seriona effect upon you ; indeed, having . 
done ydnr best to pierce the mystery of Richard’s 
disappearance, your solicitade about him seemed 
to relax, and once more tranquillity began to 
gather about my life;Tike rnosses^about a stone.; 
Indeed, I -was even' happier than; before, for the 
iblesaed sense that' my devotion, was slowly but 
surely winning its reward from yon- — a reward 
it had neveT:counted upon; for all the: service of 
my life was yours, at all levents— began to dawn 
upon me with an inexpressible brightness. I 
thought, poor: fool 1 that: i lmd been forgiven' all, 
and was henceforth to be Messed always. ; 

:• *T have said that even yet, . when yon spoke to 
me of Riohard, I was at once, suddenly awakened: 


from my dreams of happiness, and brought face 
to .face with ruin ; imagine, then, my horror when, 
after weeks of silence ' concerning him, during 
which I had well-nigh forgotten that his: unburied 
bones lay beneath our very roof, I was awakened 
by that noise in the cellar! There is a verso in 
the Scripture which describes how fear Came upon 
a man who beheld some dread yisioir of the night— 
"a tvemhling which made all his bones to shake : 
a spirit passed before his face, and the hair of his 
flesh stood up and such was my case when !• 
heard that sound-; only, in place of a spirit, I 
beheld Richard as I had left him, dead. He had 
been lying with that cellar for his grave for more 
than two years, and now he had risen to denounce 
me ! Such was ray terror-stricken thought, when 
you too, Maggie, were awakened by the noise, and 
questioned me about it. I had been too terrified 
to move until 5^11 spoke, but the sound of your 
voice at once inspired me with the courage of 
desperation. The fear of beholding: Richard’s 
ghost was overcome by the greater fear of exciting - 
your s-Uspicions of what made me afraid, which : 
might result in losing you. I resolved, if the noise 
should come again, that I would force myself to 
arise and face its cause ; but, as it happened,: it 
came no more on that occasion ; and in the morning 
earh', I went down, and removed the great picture 
in the parlour from its nail, and made pretence 
that it had fallen in the night, and that the noise 
of -its fall was what had disturbed ns. The next 
night, however, we were roused again, and this 
time a sort of fury seized me, that did not admit : 
of fear, and I arose, and ran out of doors, and 
looking through the cellar-grating,: saw a . light, 
and heard the; strokes of a pickaxe ; and guessing 
from whence they came, I went to the woodhonse, 
and through the subterranean paasage, and came 
tii>on Dennis Blake at thS' very moment when: he 
had found my. secret out. How he came, to di.S“ 
cover it, you must needs know by this time, for he 
has done his worst, I know, whatever that may be ; 
so i need not speak of that, For one single instant, 
when I beheld him standing in the cellar with the 
light .of the lantern thrown upon my. brother's 
body, and already, as I felt, master . qf niy_ futnra 
Rfe, by whose permission alone, I, might live, on, 
and at whose w’ord I might be pattecl fro.m what 
was dearer far than life, yourself, th e temptation 'was 
strong upon me to become 0 murderer indeed. 
He read it in my face, and stood upon his guard 
with his pickaxe, crying : " One is enough, John 
Milhahk; you 'shall not kill me,^ as you have 
killed your brother.” It was a perilous speech for ’ 
him ;; hut’ I thought of you, Maggie; who, : since 
you. were hiy wife, must needs ■ be idisgraoed- by - 
any crime of mine, and I let him live, to be my v 
Tyrant. After that, I was not only powerless ; 
in his hands,, hut I had: no force even of my own, 
either; without or ■within. The whole edifice of ^ 
my life had fallen — from such a height too, for 
had I not become convinced you loved .sma Ifr-^and;: < 
was shattered to atoms, Name and fame, present 
means and future gains, my home and /hearths, 
all lay: at this villain’s pleasure. :: Above rail, your : 
happiness . was iii his power, and, ; by ::on6:: word 
of his, could be utterly destroyed. All this, too, 
had occurred at a momentr whoa I had imagined 
myself quite secure, as safe from the law, as my 
conscience was void of the guilt which the law 
would now impute to me,: I saw myself torn , 
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from your arms to the prison,, or perhaps even, 
the gallows; at all events, from your arras for 
ever. Can you wonder, Maggie, that, in the 
' supreme agony of that moment (though I knew 
it hot until you, had yourself perceived it), I 
hecarne ah old mail before my., time— that the 
winter that had fallen on ihy heart in its mid- 
Eumraer, and witliered it, turned my liair to show ! 

‘ Blake comprehended my position only too. well, 
and pushed his advantage to the uttermost. If I 
, could only have gained time, could have persuaded 
him to leave the house, and return at daylight, I 
would have removed Eichard’s body, hurled it 
elsewhere, and defied him to say his worst of mo ; 
but he was too cunning to accede to any such 
proposal. I told him the whole truth of how my 
brother had come by his end, just as I have told 
you, except (you may be sure) that I never 
breathed your sacred name to him ; and I verily 
believe that I convinced him. But he only 
shrugged his shoulders, and observed coldly, that 
whether my brother had been murdered or not, 
was a matter which in no way affected the terms 
he was about to. dictate to me, as the price of his 
silenoei . It might be a satisfaction to my own 
.conscience to believe that the affair had been an 
accident : perhaps it was so, though he must say 
the oiroumsthuees were very suspicious — so sus- .j 
picious, indeed, that there was no doubt as to the 
view which the law would take of the, ease, if once 
itishould have cognisance of it.,. It was for our 
common , interest, however, he said, that the 
matter should be kept secret, and he could keep 
a seeret,‘if:it Was rnade worth his while. Thus he 
went on ns we stood togetlier in the parlour, that 
dreadful night, while I searched niy mind in vain 
for schemes of safety. He had, in fact, even a 
stronger hold on mo than he supposed. If once 
I was denounced, even though the law should 
acquit me, a greater pxrnishment than the worst 
it could have inflicted would be mine, since I 
knew yoxi would never more abide with one who 
had shed Eiehard’s blood. In my utter hopeless- 
ness and despair, I even stooped to the humilia- 
tion of appealing to the villain’s mercy — the mercy 
of Bennis : Blake ! Whereupon, he plainly told 
me that he had no such commodity for any man 
whose interests were antagonistic to hispwn,. but 
least of all for me, There was no love'lost, said 
hOj between him and any of his feUow-creatnres, 
but.: that, he hated one man worse than all the rest, 
and that man was Jolin Milbank. When that 
: mark: on: rhis forehead--they had told him, in 
: the. .hospital;: he must needs carry it to his 
, grave----was worn out, he might perhaps forgive 
;the : :haud that caused it) but not till tWn; so I 
- had best leave.:TOercy out of the question. Then 
he .proceeded -to state tlie:prioe' of . his silence and 
of my ransomi of which; ;ret it suffice to say, since 

ha will never profit by it by one farthing, that 
it was but little, short of utter ruin. 

‘During all this lime, I had still the thought 
that ho would leave me before daylight,' when I 
might secretly put away the evidence of that seem- 
ing crime upon which alone he based bis power 
over me. Gruel, therefore, oa-his terms, were, I 
professed to accept them, and looked to see him 
thereupon depart. ' . , 

“ But, my friend, we have not got this down in 
’your handwriting! ’’ said he grimfy., - 

“What matters ?” said I. “It is not difficult to 


remember what you have left to me, and therefore 
what yon have exacted ; and to put such an agrao- 
ment on paper, though more perilous, would not 
be more binding than in words.” 

“That is true ; but I was not referring to the 
agreement at all, whiol), as you say, is safe enough. 
What I want is an acknowledgment of the cir- 
cumstance that has happened to-night— -the finding 
of your brother’s body in tbe cellar, and so on. 
Ifou may explain hoW it came there, as yon 
please.” 

‘Then my heart sank within me indeed, for 
what he demanded was, in fact, nothing less than 
a confession ; and, if once possessed of that, he was 
my master indeed, for ever I Then suddenly a 
thought, which at the time seemed to have winged 
its way fooni Heaven itself, flashed on my brain. 
In obedience to his request, 1 got out some paper 
from my desk, but contrived (and my agitation 
and excitement must have rendered the aooideiit 
natural enough) to upset the ink. 

“Yon must have ink elsewhere,” said he sternly. 

“ Yes,” said I, “ there is some up-stairs : I will 
fetch it.” 

‘I resolved to write out what he required in 
the ink invented by your father, and trust to its 
virtues to make me once more a free man. I came ' 
up to your room, as you remember, and yon gave 
me a bottle. What you must have thought of 
such a demand, at such a time, I cannot guess ; 
my whole mind was intent on getting that villain 
from under our roof, and, meanwhile, could apply 
itself to nothing else. 1 wrote outwhat he Wanted ; 
and when he had read it over carefully, he: nodded 
approval, and put it in his pocket. He asked me, 
for fifty ponnds— just as one asks the banker with ' 
whom one has a balance to cash a cheque— and , 
saying that that would do for the next ten days, , 
wlieu he would call again, and when I must be 
ready with a good lump sum, he left me.’ 

AN OLD ENGLISH TRAVELLER. 

I« the early part of the seventeenth century there 
was an Englishman, named Pynes Moryson, who 
had a passion for travelling, and has left an 
account of Ten Years of Travel through Great Britain 
and other Parts of Bwope, 1617. Morysou’s book, 
a bulky folio, is now as acaree as it is curious. 
Few know any thing about it. 

He begins by telling ua of bis experiences as a 
traveller in Bohemia. Then; he goes off, in a visit 
to J erusalem and Oonstantinople. ; At this point, we 
are reminded -of a strange oustolh adopted by the 
younger aoha of good hoitSGs, about the time of : 
Queen Elisabeth, to inprease their slender patri- 
niony., , Travelling with them was a kind of lottery.. 
Before leaving the country, they would deposit in 
the. hands of some apeciilator a sum of money;:, 
whieh was to be doiibled; trebled; , or- in some 
degree' proportiohatelyiiiereased, according to the 
dangers Or difficulties attending their task, in the 
event of their safe, return. Their : journey was: a 
kind of wager.: Moryson found, when he came, 
back from his first expedition, that his brother 
Henry was about . to start, on a voyage; having; for 
that purpose put: out four hitndred , pounds, to be re- 
.paid't'wfeiveirnndred pounds, shonld he notsdie on 
the journey. In spite of his observation, that ‘these 
■kind : of; adventures .were : grown :very .frequent,: 
.'.whereof some were indecent, some ridiculous, and 
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tliat ' they were in great part undertaken by bank- 
rupts and men of base conditioiij’ Moryson shewed j 
no reluctance to accompany his brother, and, he .i 
says, gave only one hundred pounds, to receive 
three hundred pounds at his return, among his 
brethren and friends; and a hundred pounds 
to live friends, on condition tliey sliould have 
it if he died, or, after three years, should give 
Mm one hundred and fifty pounds if he re- 
turned. The speoulatioii, from a pecuniary point 
of view, proved a bad one. The great expenses 
of the journey, his brother’s death, of his own sick- 
ness, were far from being defrayed by the money 
to which he was entitled on his return; and, of 
course, the four hundred pounds put out by his 
brother were forfeited. 

In the year IGOO, Moryson went to Ireland as 
secretary to Monntjoy, Lord-deputy. Of the per- 
son, apparel, diet, manners, and other particulars 
of his patron, he gives a graphic account, and 
we cannot resist the temptation of straying a 
little from the purpose of this article by giving a 
portion of it here. Before Monntjoy went to 
Ireland, Moryson tells us his usual breakfast was 
panada and broth ; but during the war (against 
Tyrone), he contented himself with a dry crust of 
bread, with butter and sage in the .spring-time, 
washed down with a cup of stale beer, sometimes 
inixedwith sugar and nutmeg. Atdiuner and supper 
he had the choicest and most nourishing meats 
and the best wines. He indulged in tobacco abun- 
dantly; and to this practice our author ascribes hia 
good health while among the bogs of Ireland, and 
the relief of the violent headaches which regularly 
attacked him, like an ague, for many years, every, 
three months. ‘ He delighted in stuclj'', in gardens, 
a house richly furnished, and delectable for rooms 
of retreat, in riding on a pad to take the air, in 
playing sliovel- board, or at cards, in reading play- 
tiooks, and especially in fishing and fish-ponds, 
seldom using any other e-tercise, and using these 
rightly as pfetimes, only for a short and convenient 
time, and with great variety of change from one to 
the other.’ Particular delight did Mountjoy take 
in the study of divinity, and especially in reading 
the Fathers and Schoolmen ; some chapters of the 
Bible were each night read to him, and he never 
omitted prayers at morning and night. 

With such touches as the above, does Moryson 
portray to us the character of a Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland at the beginning of the sevonteentli century. 

At the time Moryson travelled, he informs us, 
fifty: or sixty pounds yearly sufficed to bear 
the charge of his diet, apparel, and two jounreys .' 
yearly in the spring and autumn ; such as ■ have 
servants to attend them must reckon upon each 
one spending as inueh for their diet as the masters 
do, ‘especially in Germany, where passengers of 
all sorts sit at the, same table, and pay the like 
shot.’ Germany, indeed, is the country into which 
he recommends all Englishmen first to pass, , ‘ We 
use,’ says he, ‘ too much the help of our servants, 
and despise the company of mean people ; there 
we may learn to .serve ourselves, as he that : enters 
a shoemakei''s shop must find out the shoes that- 
will fit.himy.and .prat them, oil: himself.; there we 
'may learn, to feed , on homely meat, and to :lie in a 
poor bed. All strangers in Germany,’ he con- 
V elfides, ‘ are free among: that honest people from 
allcozenages and deceits, to which they are subject, 
in other parts.’ 


We have no space, however, to follow our ; 
traveller through the many countries of Europe 
which he visited, rich and instructive as are the 
particulars with which he furnishes us. Still more 
interesting are the observations he has to make on 
England itself, every part of which would appear 
to have been thoroughly explored by him. First, 
we will take a little paragraph relating to the pro- 
verbial speeches of the country. ‘ Londoners,’ he 
says, ‘and all within the sound of Bow-hell, 
are in reproach called Cockneys. The: Kentish 
men were of old said to have tails, because 
trafficking in the Low Countries, they never gave 
full payments of what they did oive, Essex men 
are called calves (because they abound there) ; 
Lancashire men, egg-pias, and to he won by an 
apple with a red side. Norfolk wiles (for crafty 
litigiottsness), Essex stiles (so many as make walk- 
ing tedious), Kentish luiles ^f the length), Lineohi- 
ahire bells and bagpipes, Devonshire white-pots, 
Tewkesbury mustard, Banbury , cakes, King’s- 
Norton cheese, Sheffield kniyes, Derby ale, are pro- 
verbially spoken of.’ From his description of the 
counties, it appears that several of them differed 
then, in many particulars, very much . from their 
2)resent characteristics. Cornwall had then such 
abundance of corn, that large quantities were 
annually exported thence to Spain. On the other 
hand, in no part of England did the ground 
require more expense than in Devonshb’e, ‘for irr , 
many places it is barren, till it be fatted with the 
ooze or sand of the sea, which makes it wonder- 
fully fruitful.’ Bristol he represents as next to 
London and York, being preferred to all other 
cities of England, on account of its fair bulldihga, 
and its public and private houses, Malmesbury 
was at this time celebrated for its woollen cloths ; 
Wakefield, too, was famous for the same manu- 
facture ;. Bye, in Sussex, as the most frequented 
passage into France. ‘ The town of Bomney, one 
of the five ports, in our grandfathens’ time, lay 
close upon ttie sea, but now is’ almost two miles 
distant from the same.’ The town of Stony Strut-: 
ford is well known for its fair inns and stately 
bridge of stone. The little city of Westminster, 
of old more than a mile distant from London, is 
now, by fab' buildings, joined to it. The city of 
London hath the sumptuous church of St Paul, 
beautified with rich sepulchres, and the. Bourse^ or 
Exchange, built for the meeting of nierohants ; a 
very sumptuous and wonderful bridge built over 
the Thames rich shops of goldsmiths in Oheapr 
side, aud. mnumerable stately jialaces, of which a . 
great part lay scattered in : unfrequented: lanes. 
Lynn,’ ill .Norfolk, is represented as famous : for.' 
the safety of its haven, most easy to be entered, 
for the concourse of merchants, and the fair build-, 
dugs. Cambridgeshire is famous for its barley, ! of. 
which, steeped till it sjn’ing again, they make great-, 
quantity of malt, to brew, beer, in great quantity, 
as the beer is much exported into foreigiy parts; 
and there highly estoemecl.’ The alo. of Derby 
was,, for goodne^ proverbially preferred .:before: 
that kind of drink in any other town, - Goventry; 
’Moryson declares, is the fairest city, within land, of ; 
which: the chief trade had been .theimjaking round 
woollen caps, but these beinw, at. the time he wrote, 
very little used, the trado was decayed. : . Goals .and. 
veins of iron were to he tound;; in South Stafford- 
shire; but the greatest quautity and best, kind of 
coal was in Nottinghamshire, . No other county . 
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hiid so many kniglits' Iiouaea as Gheshire ; ‘it is: 
iicli in pastures, and sends great quantities ,of 
cheeses to London.' ‘Manchester is an old town, 
fair and well inhabited, rich in tire trade of 
making woollen cloth, and the cloths Called Man- 
chester cottons are vulgarly known.', These cottons, 

, however, were in fact woollen goods, as the niaim- 
i’aCture of real cotton goods was not began until 
about half a century later, 

Moryson had evidently a wide experience of 
the inns and houses of entertainment in all parts 
of England and Scotland, aird writes of them with 
aiiich iniimteness of detail and quaintnesa of illns-. 
, tration, ‘There is no place in the world,’ says 
he, ‘ where passengers may so freely command as 
' in the English inns. They are attended for tliem- 
selves , and their horses as well as if they were 
at home, and perhaps hetter, each servant being 
ready at call, in hope of a small reward in the 
morning.’ In no other country did he see the 
inns SO; well furnished with household stuff. 

As soon as a passenger comes to an inn, we 
are told, the servants run to him; one takes his 
horse, and : vvalks him about till ha be cool, then 
rubs him : dbivn,; and gives him meat; another 
servant shews the passenger his private chamber, 
and kindles Ms fire ;,,the third, pulls off his boots,, 

: and makes :theni ; clean. Then the host and hostess 
. visit him ; .and' if he will eat with the host, or at a 
common table with the others, his meal will cost 
him si.'tpence,, or , in some places; fourpence ; but 
if he wiil eat in his chamher—for.wMch superior 
accommodation a charge of , something: like two 
shillings is made— he commands what meat ho will, 
according to his appetite. The kitchen is open 
to him, to order the meat to he dressed as he liltes 
best. After having eaten wliat he pleases, ho 
may with credit set by a part for no.xt day's break- 
fast His bill will tlien be written for him, and 
should he object to any charge, the host is ready 
to alter it , 

In Scotland, they had no such inns as were 
in England, hut in all places some houses were 
kndwii where passengers might have meat and 
lodging,; hut they have no * bushes ' or signs hung 
put; [this is not quite correct] ; and as for the 
hofses,' they were generally set up in, stables, in 
some ‘otit-iane,’ not in the same house where ‘the 
passenger lay.’ ‘ If any man be acquainted with 
a townsmnn, he will go freely to' his house, 'for 
most of: them will eiiturtain a stranger for Ms 
money.’ _ . 

On the subject of coaches, horses, and the other 
diflieront, inodes, of conveyance, Moryson speaks 
with equal authority. Sixty year's ago, he tells:us, 
coaches': W'ere very rare in England; but. in his 
day, pride was so far increased, that there were 
few gentlemen .nf any -account .(meaning ‘elder 
brothers,’, as he.parenthetioally explaias) who had 
not .their coaohea ;,: so that the streets of London 
vveve almost stopped up .yith them. . We may here 
.:,r6mark,.that, we.ma?e;ample„6vidence, from other 
sources, : of, the , annoyatioes: caused to .the ordinary 
dwellers in London by the great amount of coach- 
traffie through the narrow thoroughfares, and many 
methods were suggested of abating the nuisance. 
In 1610, a tax of forty pounds a year (wMch is 
equivalent to two hundred pounds, at least, of 
omr present curreney) was proposed to be levied 
on all persons below a certain degree who -kept 
a coach;, and in January 1686-30 King CSharles' 


found' it neoessary to issue a proclamation ‘for 
restraint of the multitude and promiscuous use 
of coaolies about London and Westminster.’ From 
the terms of this, we gather, that of late times 
the great numbers of haokney-ooaches in London 
and Westminster, and the general use of coaches 
therein, had grown to a great disturbance to the 
king, queen, the nobility, and others of place and 
degree, in their passage through the streets; the 
streets also were so ‘peaterad,’ and the pavement 
so broken np, that the common passage was 
hindered and made dangerous ; and the prices of 
hay and provender made exceedingly dear. His 
Majesty therefore commanded that no hackney- 
coach should he used, except to travel three miles 
out of London, and that no person should go in 
a coach in the streets of Loudon except he kept 
four horses for His Majesty’s service whenever 
his occasions should require. 

For the most part, continues Moryson, English- 
men, especially in long journeys, used to ride upon 
their own horses ; for hired horses, two shillings 
was paid for the first day, and eighteenpenoe for 
each succeeding day that he was required by the 
traveller. Lastly, the carriers had long covered 
wagons, in which they carried passengers from 
city to city ; but this kind of journeying is de- 
scribed by our author as so tedious, that none 
but women and people of .inferior conditiph, or 
strangers (among whom he partioularly' instances 
the Flemings, their wiveS and servants),: avail 
themselves of it. 

We have only space enough left for lloryson’s 
aOoDunt of the mode of living and, manners of thd 
Scotch. At the house of a knight where he'^staid, 
he writes, there were many servants in attendance; 
who brought in the meat with their heads covered 
with blue caps ; the table being more than half- 
furnished with great platters of porridge, each 
having a little piece of ‘ sodden’ meat. When the 
table was served, the servants also sat down at 
it ; hut the upper mess, instead of porridge, had a 
pullet, with some prunes in' the broth. And he 
observed ‘ no art of cookery, or furniture of housa- 
liold stuff,’ but rather rude neglect of both ; though 
himself and Ms companion — sent front the gov- 
ernor of Berwick about Border affairs— were enter- 
tained after their best manner. The Scotch were 
then living in factions, and used to keep many 
followers, thus consuming their ‘revenue of 
victuals,’ and living , in some want of : money. 
They commonly ate hearth-cakes of oats, hut in 
cities had also wheaten bread, wMoh for the 
most part was bought by courtiei't, gentlemen, 
and the best sorb, of: ditizens. . When he lived 
at Berwiok, : the Scotch used , weekly, on the 
market-day, to obtain leave from the governor 
to buy pease and beans, bf which; as also of wheat, 
the merchants sent great quantities from. Loudon 
into Scotland. ' v 

Pure wine was the fayoiirite Scotch drink, not 
mixed with' sugar, after the English fashion j 
though, at feasts, they put comfitS; to it; like the . 
French. The better .sort of citizens brewed ale, 
their nsual drink (wMoh; says the Writer, will 
distemper a stranger’s body), and the same citizens 
wiU entertain travellers upon acquaintance, or 
entreatyr. ' . .Their bedsteaclB were: then . like cup- 
boards in the: wall, with doors to he opened and 
shut at pleasute,.sb, that . .they had to climb into 
their beds. When' travellers wefit to bed, it'was 

a;.: v" 
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the custom to present them with a sleeping-cup. 
of wine at parting. The country-people and 
merchants used to drink largely, the gentlemen 
somewhat more sparingly ; yet the very_conrtiera, 
at feasts, by night-meetings, and entertaining any 
strangely used to drink healths not without excess, 
and (to speak truth without oifence, interposes 
Moryson) the e.xoess of drinking was^ then far 
greater among the Scotch than the English — a fact 
which, looking at the consumption, of liquors in 
the present day, does not excite any surprise. 


ACKOSS THE SANDS. 

IN TWO CHiPTEIlS.— CH.A.PTI)a II. 

SwiE'i! of foot and strong of ivill, iienmcl, too, by 
the thought of Alina’s peril, Margaret flew rather 
than walked on her way to Stourchester. The 
hollow roar of the sea, nearer than before, which 
told that the tide had turned ; the scream of 
the sea-hitds ; the boding shriek of the wind, that 
freshened fast ; the sable blackness of the clouds, 
that hung like a giant’s pall above the measureless 
waters~all seemed indifferent to her. Aline was 
ill — dying, perhaps — and her life might hang upon 
a question of minutes. Just as Margaret left the 
sands, to ascend by the hollow road, between high 
banks, that led up into Stourchester, the storm, 
broke, and the heavy rain — she had left her cloak, 
where she had dropped it, beside the coucli of her 
sick sister— chilled and wetted her, but she scarcely 
felt it as she pushed steadily on. How impatiently 
did she wait while careful little bald-headed Mr 
Cooper, who had served half the county with 
drugs for the batter part of a century, settled his 
gold-rimmed spectacles to read the prescription 
and to verity the autograph. And when the chief 
assistant w-as demurely busy in the preparation, 
adding one ingredient to another, plying the pestle, 
fllteringy, compounding, what agony it was 'to, 
Margaret to linger there — for hours, as it seemed, 
listening to the slow ticking of the methodical 
clock below the bust of Jeuner, and with all her 
thoughts, her very heart, far aivay across the Stour, 
at the side of Aline’s bed of pain. 

‘ You. ’ll go round by the road, miss, of course,’ 
said the old chemist, as he put the little packet 
into her hands ; ‘ no one would think of risking the 
short out by the river, now.’ 

Margaret muttered something inarticulate, and- 
liunied out. The black clouds were flying fast over- 
head. It was, almost dark. A dull roar, as of wind 
and sea in unison, was audible even in the streets of 
Stourchester. Few people were to be seen in the 
streets, the very stones of which shone as the glieets 
of rain beat on wall and piavement. What was 
that ? ' The 'first red flash of lightning, follovved, 
after a pause, by a long and hollow roll of distant, 
thunder. Margaret stopped, and for an instaht 
hesitated. Close , by, aoros.s the street, was the well- 
known yard of the principal livery-stable keeper 
of the place. : If she eould get a carriage there, no 
thiie need he .Ipst, and she heed not face the passage 
by the sands. ■ . ; ■ ' ■ . ' , ■ . ' ■ ' . 

‘ Gan I hays , a fly at. once— or a' carriage' of any 
sort ?’ she asked hastilj’-. 

‘ Very sorry, miss,’ said the man, who knew her ; 

‘ but we have nothing in. All ouf carriages liave ; 
been bespoke-— some for the Odd^Fello'svs' fite:; 
some for the piohic at Sir John’s,. over at Cloverley. 


If you coidd wait for half an hour, or, maybe, 
three-quarters’ — : — 

Impossible ! Slie could not wait ; and so, with- 
out further, attempts to proceed by the safe but 
circuitous route of Battle Bridge, she hurried 
through the street, struck into the hollow way that 
led to the sands, and pushed on, resolutely, through 
the blinding rain and gathering gale. 

Meanvvhfle, it was an anxious time for the 
watchers beside Aline’s couch of sickness, as they 
listened to the shriek of the wind as it whistled 
among the boughs of the swaying poplars without, . 
and to the sullen moan of the rising sea. Presently, 
the rain began to heat, thick and heavy, against 
the walls and windows of the cottage, and then the 
ominous growl of the far-off tlinnder added its 
menace to the already threatening voice of the. 
impending storm. 

‘ Won’t she Stop in Stourchester— or go round by 
the Bridge, anyhow ? ’ asked the fisherman’s widow, 
shading her eyes with her wrinkled hand, as a 
brighter flash lit up the gloom of the fast deepening 
twilight. 

‘Not she!’ returned Nanny decisively. ‘She. 
never seems to know 'wliat fear is, and where Miss 
Aline’s concerned, I believe she would go through 
lire itself. The tide must be on the turn by now.’ 

‘ The wind blows harder and harder. The sea 
will run in, to-night, like a mill-race,’ said the 
other woman ; ‘ Lord have mercy on Miss Margate tj.. 
If she’s out on the sands then.’ 

There was a long and painful silence. It was 
broken by the fisherman’s widow, lyho had drawn 
near to the open window, through which the rain 
was driving fiercely. . V 

‘’Twas jiist such a night as this-rvoii mind it, 
Nanny; we were young ourselve.s, then, both of: 
us— when Sam King and Will Atkinson, and 'two 
other young chaps, that, had been over at Stour- 
chester Fair, tried to cross. They were fisher-lads, 
and knew the coast ; and they’d never have.dond 
it but for the drink, thM made them fool-hardy, 
and the jeering and flouting, and daring theih- to . 
shew their mettle, of some of the pnhlio-house. 
company. I remember that two of them were ' 
found in the stake-nets, next day; . entangled 
among the. meshes, just about Ipw-water mark-— 
hut poor Sam and Will wore never seen dead or 
alive— it was thought, the bodies were washed oat 
too far to sea ever to touch beach again. Hearken ! 
how the waves are getting up, beyond the Point. 
’Twas a sin, Nanny, not to . stop that poor girl, 
from going to her death ; -we ought 'to have held . : 
her hack by force, if need was,’ '■ 

‘ How . could I ?’ said :Nanny (disconsolately. 
‘She ’s that quick, she was gone like the blink of. 
an eye ; and, besides, Jenny; she is not one to be 
easily hindered when she ’s set npoli a thing. I 
shouMn’t care to thwart her where this poor young 
thing.’— pointing to Aline’a passi've figure—' was in 
question.— But who ’s thi.s at the door ? ’ 

: : It Was a man's step, firm and rapid, that, crushed 
the gravel of the narrow garden-path, and a man’s, 
hand that pulled the door-bell with unaccustomed ' 
force,: 

‘la.lliss Margaret— is Mies Gray, I mean, at 
lionie,?.’ asked the new-comer,: in :,a;;olear, strong... 
voice; that had something -very s:pleasant in . the: 
rfhg. of it. ‘ If so, please to say.’ 

, , But Nanny put her apron to -her eyes, and began .: 
to sob aloud. 
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‘Why, what is all this?’ asked the applicant 
for admission,; witli a sudden tremor in the rich 
voice that had sounded so hold and joyous btit ' an 
instant hefore. ■ ‘Nothing wrong? No one ill 
here, or-— Speak ! can’t you, and let me know 
the truth.’ 

‘ It is Sliss Aline, the younger of the two, 
that ’sill,’ answered Naiiny, half frightened at the 
vehemence of the questioner, who now drew a 
deep hraath, as if relieved of a cruel apprehension. 

‘ Yes, poor thing, she was always delicate,’ he 
said. ‘ It is nothing serious, I hope. I am sorry I 
.made so much noise in arnving. Perhaps yOn 
would teU Miss Margaret, who is with her sister, 
of Course, that a friend from abroad — or, better, 

, say that Mr Datrell— Prank Darrell’ 

But his, speech was interrupted by a fresh out- 
burst of sobs, in which, from sympathy, Nanny’s 
friend and fellow-watcher, whose sun-browned face 
now appeared in , the passage, as she came forth, 
candle in hand, ' joined her. Servants often know 
a great deal more of the antecedents and the inner 
; life of their, employers than the latter would deem 
possible, and Nanny, who was both warm-hearted 
, and inquisitive, was familiar enough with the 
name of the young sailor, who was supposed to 
. have been lost, at sea. She wrung her withered 
hands in genuine distress. 

’ ‘Dod.ihe .good to her, poor dear young lady,’ 
broke out the old woman passionately. ‘It does 
seeui' hard, , just when she would have heen so 
happy! — ^You are Miss Margaret’s sweetheart, sir, 
are you not?' : 

‘ Yes ; and I have oome hack'to claim her as my 
wife,' answered the visitor hastily. ‘ But, tell me, 
pood women, what is wrong — with /ter,, I mean. 
Your hints torture me.’ 

It was old Jenny Brooke, the fisherman’s widow, 
whose husky voice replied ; ‘ She has gone across 
the sands, gone to Stourohester, sir, to fetch some 
doctor’s stuff, that Dr Smith ordered for her young 
sister, lying speechless in a swoon, in the parlour 
• here I and the tide is coming in, and the storm 
coming on, and’' 

The visitor staggered as if he had received a 
blow, and leaned against the doorpost for support. 
Twice he tried to speak, but his voice failed him, 
and ho stood staring stupidly at the two women, 
as if he hardly knew the meaning of the evil 
tidings, that had greeted him. A handsome, manly 
young fellow he was, with brown hair that curled i 
crisply around a broad forehead, somewhat bronzed 
by : tlia shot sun of the tropics, and a month and 
eyes that expressed at once gay good-liumour and i 
(determination. not, readily to be shaken. He was j 
( pale enough now, however, to warrant the com- 
passionate looks of Nanny and her friend, as the 
former whispered ; ‘You should have broken the 
news to him a bit. He takes it to Jjeart, poor 
fellow.’ ' ' ' ' 1 

But Trank Darrell, the anguish of that moment 
once over, soon regained the presence of mind 
.that'Was due t 0 .haMtuol.familiarity.,with danger. 

‘ Never mind me ! ’ said the young man 
hoarsely; ‘ time is precious ; so answer mo straight 
in the point, my good soul. Has the tide turned 
yet ? And which is the road to‘ the sands ? One 
thing more — who in the vilbige has a boat read3'- 
to put 'to sea at five minutes’ notice '# It is work 
r itbat'wonld.be well paid.’ 

‘ .‘My husband’s cousin, Jasper Venn, has his 


cohle beached this side of the headland, ready for 
launching, and his sons are; at home,’ answered 
Widow Brooks. ‘But I am not sui-e, in this dirty 
weather’ 

‘Leave that to me!’ said Frank impatiently ; 
‘only guide me to his house, and then shew me 
the shortest way to reach the sands.’ 

‘The sands!’ returned Nanny, aghast; ‘why, 
it would be throwing away another life, Mr : Dar- 
rell, to ventitre on them now. By this time, the 
tide is in the Stourj and the stepping-stones ’ 

‘ Nonsense ! I can wade, or, it need be, swim,’ 
answered young Darrell, whose spirits began to 
rise at the very notion of personal peril. ‘I 
suppose the town-lights will be beacon enough, 
once I am on the shore, to guide me along the 
path to Stourchester, and ! shall meet her between 
the river and the opposite hank. Conie, then,— 
Mercy, what is that ! ’ 

And indeed the exclamation was natural enongb, 
for there, in the passage, stood Aline, wan and 
haggard as a ghost, with her hair streaming over 
her shoulders, hut restored, as if by a miracle, ffrom 
that death-in-life that had held her in its gripe.' 

‘I know you, Frank Darrell!’ she cried out 
breathlessly, as the women set up a shriek, as if 
they had beheld the very dead to rise again among 
the living ; ‘ I know yon will save her — niy 
treasure — my darling— save her for me, for your- 
self. See ! I am strong and well, and I will come 
too, and’. 

‘ Hush, hu.sh ! Miss Aline ; you must hot stir one 
step, on such a night,’ said Darrell, as he gently 
led back the excited girl to the sofa, on which, the 
first wild impulse to exertion spent, she dropped 
helpleesl}'. ‘ I must not lose time. I will' bring 
Margaret back — bring her safe and well, or, you 
shall never see Frank Darrell more.’ And lea'ving 
her in Nanny’s care, he hurried, guided by Widow 
Brooks, towards the hut, built of old ships’ 
timbers, calked and coated with tar, in which her 
cousin Jasper dwelt. 

‘ Can you get your cohle afloat, the instant the 
tide serves, to save life on the sands ? It’s a wild 
night ; I know that— •! am a sailor too — but a good 
boat and stout hearts can weather it. Ten guineas 
—ay, or twenty, for j’oiir work ; hut to a , true 
seafaring man, and a Christian, the monej' is a 
less reward than the saving a fellow-creature from 
drowning.’ 

The men looked at one another. The howl of 
the rising wind and the roar of the surf were very 
audible, even within doors. , The women began to 
talkj in complaining accents, of the threatening 
weather. It was inore thaii gold was worth, otte 
of them said; weephig, to put to sea at such a time. 

‘There are things better than gold, though,’ 
said Frank Darrell promptly ; ‘ and,, till I see it 
with my ow-n eyes, I ’ll neveivhelieve that. English 
sailors will sit in cowaixlly security in the chimney- 
comer, and let : a gh'l drown, within, r perhaps; ,a 
cable's length of their door ; ay, or that English- 
women would hold Englishmen back in such a 
cause. Come ; I risk more than I ask of you'. I shall ' 
go down alone, this instant, to the sands, to. save( ; 
the woman I love, or to die with her. (Out with 
the boat, men ! you’U never repent the good deedi’ 

: Five minutes later, and the coble, dragged down 
by the main force of sturdy arms, came grating 
through the shingle of the; pebbly 'beach, ready to 
be latinehed, so. soon as the white waves, now very 
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near, slionltl afford depth : of water sufficient for 
her to float in. But already Frank Darrell was. 
on the sands, and fording the channels of the 
Stour, where already the water was deepening, as 
the first influx of the tide forced hack the current. 
There was not light enough for the young man 
to distinguish the stepping-stones, now completely 
submerged ; hut he was active and strong, and 
waded his way across without much difficulty. 
Once on the firm sand beyond the river, he looked 
up at Stourchester town, the lights of which were 
to he his guide. The gale blew fiercer, and fresher 
than before, and the hollow roar of the sea drew 
nearer and nearer. 

‘ To save her, or to die with her !’ he muttered 
as he bent his head and hurried on— ‘ the last, I 
fear, is the most likely.’ And he doubled his 
speed as he rushed on. 

It was when tlie first half of her difficult jomney 
across the sands had been performed, that Margaret 
Gray, as she paused to take breath aud snatch an 
instant’s repose from toil, realised the peril of her 
task., She was strong in her youth and health — 
strong, also, in her unselfish courage, and the deep 
love for her suffering young sister which iiad 
prompted her to run a risk so fearful ; hut now 
she begau for the first time to fear that her 
decision had Ijeen unwise, and that she had rashly 
taken on herself more than she could accomplish. 
All the old histories of lives lost, by carelessness 
or misfortune, on those fatal sands, crowded on her 
memory at once, and with a force which they had 
never had before. She was well used to traverse 
the wide estuary of the Stour by daylight, aud in 
moderately calm weather: but now, buffeted by 
the gale, drenched by the furious rain and driving 
spray, and hearkening to the increasing noise of 
the surf as it broke beyond the headlands, she 
felt her heart beating wildly, and acknowledged to 
herself that she had done wrong. Behind her was 
the lighted town of Stourchester j hut to retrace her 
steps would now he almost as dangerous as to pro- 
ceed. In front, a solitary gleam from the window 
of an upland farm was all Sie had to guide her, as 
she pushed on, desperately, towards the Stour, 
Louder and louder grew the tumult of the wind 
and sea.' 

It was not long before Margaret, with dismay,, 
recognised the presence of a new peril. The sand, 
commonly so firm, was now palpably qniclrening. 


to use the local term, beneath Tier tread. Her pro- 
gress became slower and more laborious as her feet 
repeatedly sank below the soft and spongy surface. 
Often, too, when she trod, on the footprints which 
wayfarers had left behind them that day, she 
found them, already filled with, water that oozed 
from below ; and more than once she had to splash 
and struggle through shallow pools, where no such 
: pools had been: when last she crossed tire estuary. 
Her strength was nearly spent, but still she pushed 
bravely on, .fighting every inch :df her Way agajnst. 
the driving gale; ; Almost mechanically," she held; 
fast the'little packet that contained the precious 
drug which was to restore Aline to, health. Poor 
Aline, what would dDecbme of hei: if ;ahe were 
doomed, that night, :to' imdergo a seodfid bereave- 
ment, that: should leave her, forlorn indeed,, at the; 
mercy of the cruel world ! The thought :of : her 
sister’s absolute dependenoe on; her, nerved: Mar- 
garet to fresh exertions, and, though greatly 


fatigued, she struggled on. But now the thunder, 
which had been of late less frequent, added its 
formidable voice to that of the raging wind, and 
the lurid gleam of the lightning came again and 
again, to illumine the waste. What was that, 
coming on, . fleecy white, advancing rapidly, and 
covering the yellow sands as with a, spotless 
shroud? Not the sea, surely. Another flash ! 
The low white foam-line is nearer now,' hurrying, 
stealing on ; and behind it, far away, is something 
like a snowy wall, rolling pitilessly on, pushed 
forward, as it seemed, by the tumultuous black- 
nes.s that followed clo.se behind. Then Margaret 
knew that the worst had come to pass." dt was 
impossible now. to reach the Stour. The tide was 
in upon her, and she was lost ! 

Another blinding flash, and yet another 1 and 
while still dazzled by the lightning, Margaret felt 
a sudden chill as something white reached her feet, 
i passed her by, and sped on, far up the estuary, and 
she was actually standing in the shallow water 
that had now overspread the sands, .and whio A was 
deepening as fresh foam-lines rolled in, while the 
tumbling wall of surf came on, as if hungry for 
prey. She had no hope to be heard, no chance of 
rescue, yet instinctively she set up one long de- 
spairing' cry for succour. No answer! save from 
howling wind aud seething sea, that seemed to 
mock her idle appeal for aid. Yet ouce again she 
cried aloud, and this time the call was answered, 
as, splashing through the knee-deep water, a man’s . 
dark figure became visible. In the next instant: 
he was beside her. It was Frank Darrell, who 
hurriedly expressed his delight at finding her. 
There was no time to lose. 

And as he spoke, he lifted her in his po"werM 
arms as easily as if she had been a child, arid 
waded vigorously onwards. For a moment, Mar- 
garet, dizzy with the shook of this unexpected 
nieeting with one whom she had secretly mourned, 
as dead or faithless, was, as it were, insensible to 
fear. She seemed safe, with those strong arms 
around her, ivith drooping her head on the shoulder 
of the man whom she loved so dearly, and it ryas 
only the roar of the approaching sea that roused 
her from her sense of blissful security. 

By this time Frank had gained, with some toil," 
the vantage-ground which he desired to reach. 
By the light of the red flashes, his quick eye had 
espied a broken post or stake , of stout timber, : 
green with sea-weed, that protruded, from the 
surface of a sloping sand-mound, and around which 
lay several heavy stones. Here, with his hack to 
the weatlier-beaten scrap of Woodwork, he could rest : 
and take breath, while eagerly Bcanniiig, at each recur- ; 
rent .flash, the wilderness of waters before him. 

‘ All depends on Venn and his coble,’ he said r 
aloud; and then, e.xerting his voice to its full 
strength, he hailed the as yet rmseenboat. ‘The 
lubbers'have.had time, surely,. to. get; their cookie- 
shell' thus far!’ he .muttered .between his teeth; 

. and then, addressed a feiv "ivorda of encouragement 
to iMargaret, as.he infornred her of the fishermen’s 
promise to put off at Once from the shore, 

‘Listen to :the wind,’ said Margarety shuddering ; : 
‘ heat the roar of the surf as it,; dashes against the 
■ beach yonder 1 It is no safe test to face this storm. 
Their hearts may have failed them, or their boat 
may have ’-r — . 

' She did not complete the sentence, for she saw 
by her lover’s pale face that his own, opinion was 
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initcli the same as lier own. The rising' title ran . 
in tvitli the Bpeed of a mill-sluice ; the water soon 
reached nearly to Darrell’s waist, and. he had to 
direct Margaret to clin" with all her force to the 
post, to 23Tevent her being washed away as _8he 
stood oU: the rough stones at the foot of the piece, 
oftimher. 

‘ O Frank, to find yon again, only to lose yon, 
and to know that yon have given your life for 
mine!’ murmured the heart-broken girl, as hope 
forsook her.. ‘ Poor Aline, too, dying, perhaps for 
want of’' — - — ' 

‘No, noj’ interrupted the young sailor; ‘Aline 
is ' well, or nearly so ; ’ and he hurriedly told , of 
the invalid’s strange, recovery of the j>ovver of 
speech and motion, under the influence of inte-nae 
anxiety for Margaret’s safety ; ‘ and I trust we’ll 
live to he, happy together this many a day. Boat 
ahoy I — "^as not that an answer ? ' 

Alas, no ; it was but the scream, of a seamew 
hovering pasfc Again. Darrell called aloud, and 
this time he was all hut sure that the hail was 
returned. He strained his eyes to pierce the 
hlaclinesa of the gloom, hut could see nothing hut 
the white W’aves, leaping up like wolves greedy 
for their spoil. He had been compelled again to 
lift ' Margaret in his arms, .and as he did so, a 
taller ' 'Wave tliaii any of the rest struck him on 
the. shoulder with a f Oreo that made him stagger. 
-It\ was. impossible long to hold on, now. Calm 
.and iresignecl, Frank Da-prell stooped to IdsS Mar- 
garet’s sweet calm face, and the brave girl’s cold 
lips returned' the farewell caress. . . 

* Good-hye, dear — dear hiisband— my only love ! ’ 
she mui'inured gently ; hut just then there broke 
forth a loud, hoarse shout, ‘ Ahoy, there, ahoy!’ — 
and there was the gleam of a lantern that shewed 
the coble close at hand, tlie sinay breaking over 
her in . sliowers, as a couple of liardy boatmen 
bent forward over the how, ready to throw the 
saving rope. ’The rescuers had arcived only Just 
in time, however, for their aid to he efficacious, 
since even Darrell’s strength was fairly spent 
, when he' and Margaret were dragged on' board the 
coble. Half an hour later, and they ■were safe 
indeed, safe at home under the .shelter of the cot- 
tage roof ; , and as Aline clung to her sister, weejiing 
tears of joy, there was not one of them who did 
hot give iimnble tlianks to the Providence that 
had pTe.serve'd them from the jaws of death, 

.Frank Darrell’s tale was briefly told, and the 
reason of his long silence satisfactorily given. 
The ship in which ' he was iirst-offi'cer, the 
Fride of the Ocean, had run agroimd, on the coast 
,:of. China, on a reef w'hioh was not noted in the 
newest of. the Admiralty charts, and, what was 
worse; in.' this helpless condition she -W'as boarded. 
" by piTates,. who '.pillaged the. cargo, and murdered 
the captain and the greater, number of the orew. 
.From this-. massaere,, the capricious lenity of the 
: captors hadi excluded; some of the ship’s eompan 3 '', 
,"Of ■which fortunate' few , Frank was one, '■ He had 
i'-boen' for .months ;a captive among the pirates, well 
sfed'j and , hard worked : when matters went well 
with these pig-tailed- sek-rohhers, balf-stamd and 
threatened -ivith death when the gang returned 
..empty-handed to their, haunt. -iamong . the islets 
of the coast. Then came an escape, tinder ciremn- 
stances of great harclsliip and peril; . and whiclv was 
.'Only '.effected through Darrell’s; courage , and' ad- 
diess, to which also was dno the snhseguent defeat 


of . the pirates by a British naval force, and the 
recovery of much: valuahlo property belonging to 
European laerohanta. 

The result of all this was, that when Frank 
Darrell returned home, carrying with him the 
good-will and good Word of the authorities, and 
mercantile comniunity at Hong-kong, as well as a 
comfortable sum which had been a'warded as hia 
share of the salvage, a fresh piece of goocl-luok 
awaited him. The wealthy ship-owners, Lock- 
Wood and Page, to wlipui the P'i'ids of the Ocean 
had belonged, immediately appointed the yonng 
man to the command of a fine new vessel, the 
Oaiwpus, just off the stocks, and fitting for her first 
voyage to Shanghai. The first impulse of Frank 
Darrell, when his prospects thus brightened, had 
been to seek out Margaret, and claim the I'ulflF 
ment of her promise, given in hapiDier time.*?, while 
the old parsonage in which she had been horn was 
yet her home, to be his wife. But there was a now 
vicar now to jireach from Mr Gray’s phlpiit and- 
inhabit Mr Gray’s house, and it was not witlioiit 
much inquiry and some difficulty that the young 
sailor tracked Margaret and her sister to their 
actual place of residence, and arrived, as has been 
seen, hut just in time to save and shield her whom 
he loved from mortal harm. 

Little more remains to he told. In a preltj' 
cottage on the shore of the Southampton Water, 
dwells Margaret, now .Margaret Gray no longer ; 
and her sister Aline is still her inseparable com- 
anion; yet Aline, too, is altered, and for the 
etter. _ Frospierity, change of scene, her own im- 
selflsh joy in Margaret’s wedded happines's, have 
worked wonders for tho invalid; and though liei,' 
health'is still frail, she sutlers less, and her . wilful, 
wayward moods of petulance have passed away, 
as by a charm, ever since that memorable nigdit 
when Margaret last crossed the sands. 'The latter 
has no need to give musio-lesaoiis, or to teach 
inapt fingers to strike the ivory keys, now, and her 
rich voice and her rare talent are only disjilayecl 
to give pleasure to her husband and her friends. 
Handsomer than ever, she is still the same brave,' 
true-hearted Margaretwhose sorrow at the bitterness 
of death was for another’s loss rather than for her 
own danger ; and of all the deserved good-fortune 
that has fallen to the lot of the young cajitain 
of the Canopus, there is nothing, as he well knows, 
to compare with the affection of the peerless -wife 
who watches so lovingly for his re fiu-n. 


THE .S K Y LAEK. : : , ; 

Fab from trim pleasaiinoe, far from hustling town, 
Amongst the fpldad splendours of the morn, 

Sweet bird !. resounds thy cBrol. By green corn, 
Upon the edge b£ this furze-flaming down, 

Halt me to listen, a-nd, life’s trouble thrown 
To the fresh breezes, Catch the peace that ’a horn 
■ Of nature. .Long ere starry ;nlght . out-worn 
Gives place to daylight, -Warblings faintly blown 
Earthwards ai-a heard — thy matins ; e’en at noon, 
When einging-matea are mute, thou floatcst free 
Through azure skies instinct, with melody, 

No bird, hut music’s soul in rapt’rous swoon. 

How bciflocl, as whah poets miss their quest, 

Thou fallest, grieving a' or from song to rest. 
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A DAY AT BAYFOEDBURY. 

The pleasure derived from a visit to Welwyn and 
its neiglrtourhood in 1873, encouraged a second 
excursion to this beautiful part of England at the 
end of May in the present year. On this occasion, 
the Bumirier was further advanced ; and what with 
trees in full leaf, paric-scenery, birds, and flowers, 

■ Hertfordshire seemed more glorious than ever. In 
addition to the chorus of nightingales in early 
morning: and at nightfall, we had all day long 
the note of the cnokoo sounding from every gi-ove 
and thicket. To chilly east w'iiids had succeeded 
the balmy, atmosphere of an inland English 
summer; every circumstance being suggestive of 
whtlks, and drives in winding green lanes environed 
by hedgerows gay with blossom. Among the 
places; visited, . there w’as one we shall specially 
mention. ' It was Bayfordbury. 

A day was devoted to the purpose. The route 
chosen was through Tewin Water Park, which was 
in a blaze of beauty. The hawthorn trees scattered 
about the sloping banks were in masses of white 

■ .flower, looking at a distance as if powdered with 
snow. A passing visit was made to Mardon Hill, 
a modern mansion, having in front a long avenue 

' between lofty trees, reminding one of a prodigiously ; 
extended Gothic archway. Hereabouts, tall yews 
■and cedars are agreeably interspersed in the lawms, 
and from their great bulk we can fancy that the 
:sOil:is peculiarly favourable to their growth. , 06n- 
; tinuing the drive southw'ards, through Panshangt#' 

: Park; and crossing the Mimranr at the village of 
Hertingfordhury, we, after two or three tamings, 
rpach Bayfordbury, situated about three miles to 
the: south-west; of Hertford. It occupies the .top 
of a rising ground, , from which there is . .an exten- 
sive and richly wooded prospect southward. The 
mansion of Bayfordbury is of the Georgian era — 

' a long drawn-out edifice in. the Grecian style, ‘ with 
: a broad flight of steps -leading up to the door- 
way, amidst a row .of pillars.. : : After belonging to I 
: suoceasive . proprietors of note from the time, of 
Edward the Gonfessor,' the estate was purchased, 
about a century ago, by Sir William Baker, 


Knight, who bad been Lord Mayor of London, 
and has been inherited by his descendant, Mr W. 
R. Baker. The family is connected by relationship : 
with Jacob Tonson, the eminent bookseller at the 
conclusion of the seventeenth and beginning of 
the eighteenth century, from whom have been 
handed down the portraits of the famous Kit-Oat 
Club. We had come to see these pictures, which 
are perhaps not generally known to form a unique 
collection in a country-seat in Hertfordshire ; . at 
least, we were unaware of the circumstance; until;: 
arriving in the neighbourhood. Before , walking; 
into the spacious dining-room in which the collec- 
tion is arranged, we may say a few words of the 
club, now a thing of some historical interest. 

TMs celebrated as.soOiation originated in London 
in 1703. It consisted of from forty to fifty nohle- 
men and gentlemen ivho professed to he favourable 
to .the succession of the House of Hanover, iintl, 
so far, it had a political bond of. uniom More ■ 
ostensibly, its object was the enoour.Tgeinehi of 
literature and the fine arts ; though, whether it 
had any material influence in this direction, is not 
clearly demonstrated. Tonson, its founder, who 
was the son of a barber-surgeon in Holborn, began 
business as a bookseller about 1677, and .brought 
himself into notoriety by being, one of the early 
publishers of Milton’s Paradise Lost, and other 
poem.s, also publisher-in-chief for Dryden. It has 
been stated .of Tonson that he was of an avaricious 
and overbearing character. That he had many 
squabbles with Dryden and others about 'copy- 
money,’ seems pretty evident ; but, when 'did 
irritable authors speak of publishers as anything : 
but a set of unoonsoionable sharks?: Jacob was 
perhaps no better than bis neighbours ; yet . there ; ; 
must have been, a degree of munifioeuoG,>as well as 
geniality about him, otherwise ho could not have 
surrounded himself with a body of men of letters 
and artistic, tastes, and moulded them :'lata a olab 
;for : social and political purposes. Ta hhn we 'are 
clearly indebted for the Kit-Oat. 

, The way the club got . this grotesque name is 
very simple. , Its members had: their meetings for 
some time in the house of Christopher Cat, a 
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pasiry-oook atid pie-baker in Sliire Lane, near 
Temple Bar. There they gathered towether to eat 
, a tasty kind of small mutton-pies, and discuss the 
pfospeots of the Protestant sliceession. Hence, 
from the familiar name of the pie-baker, lOt Cat,_ 
camp the droll designation, of the, club. ,It wonkt 
, how be a rare sight to see such a gathering. Accord- 
ing to the fashion of the period,, all gentlemen were 
well shaved, both as regards face and head, , the 
hritural hair being superseded by a highly frizzed 
. and powdered periwig, flowing over the shoiilddrs, 

, and reaoliiiig half-way dowir the. back. Then there 
was the richly embellished coat, of black, or of deli- 
cate purple velvet, with wide sleeves, and a blaze of 
hnttons and embroidery on the ample cuffs. Some i 
who no longer aimed at being beaux of the first ! 
water, silently protested against the wig, and adopted 
a cap, or loose sort of cowl, of coloured velvet. 
With two or three of such exceptions, of which 
Tonson -was one, the members of the Kit-Cat 
maintained, the grandeur of periwigs; and when 
seated round the table at their pies, custards, 
chEese-oakeS, and flasks of Bnrgundy, Canary, and 
so! : forth, Tnnat have presented a sight ■worthy of 
looking at. ', _ 

.•.It has been alleged that in moulding the club 
.intp shape, and ttiinisteting to the tastes of the 
: meuibers,:Ton30ii, ydth an eye to bnainess, ingra- 
tiated himself with the different writers, and pro- 
cured their Works for publication. All envy and 
detraction!,' Jacob was a jolly tradesman above the 
ordinary run of hooksellers, not to he spoken of in 
comparison with his rival Lintot. In the publish- 
ing world, lie founded the practice of concentrating 
poets (ind wits of various capacities in his back- 
room and some crack tavern, whore, indulging in 
the, news and gossip of tlie day, new ideas in tlie 
literary line could ue struck out. On tlie whole, 
TonsOn, while an intense Whig and keen trades- 
, man, was a capital Bjiecimen of a trne-born 
Englishnian, reacly to give and take, anil stand 
up for fair-play in public ns well as . private 
transactions. Judging from his- portrait, he had 
a florid oapaoious eountenahee, with that species 
of double-chin ivhieh is indicative of good-living. 
Xinfortimately, we do not make put the whole 
of his figure from tlie Kit-Cats. Stopping half- 
way down, or a little below .the waist, we are not 
favoured with a view of the lower limbs. It has 
been said that, instead of a right and left, he had 
two deft legsv ■which could not but give him a 
.shambling gait in his locomotion. Perhaps this 
physioarodclity,',by raising jocular emotions, Pel ped 
to popularise liim among the light-headed eccen- 
tricities of Queen Anne’s reign. It certainly did 
him no harnii A man of any mark with a hitch 
'in his gait, does not;, in , tUa least suffer in public 
estimation.', ; 

i ;. We are not to suppose that there was mrwh 
gravity in .the deliberations of the Kit-Cats. They 
reoiteiVverse.s, talked politics -alter a light farf'iion, 
f aixcl vvere great in tlmir . t.Toasts.’ there 

Avas a fashionable beauty chosen by ballot, as the 
;• Toast for thepnsuing twelve months, and her name 
';vos engraven Avith a, diamond on the drinking- 
glasse-f. Poems AA'ore Avritten by members of the 
dub on tljeso various beauties, by (Jarth, Addison, 
klaynwaring, the Earls of Halifax, Dorset, and 
Wharton; aird others, How. purigns it avouM be 
;rto sSee , these tributes , on crystal, to tlvo. 'beauties of 
.'•a hundred and sixty or seApaty years ago.l • : 


The chib having groAvn in numbers beyond the 
[ capacity of the establishment in Shire Lane, Mr 
Cat Avas induced to remove to the Fountain Tavern 
in the Strand, where there aaps superior accom- 
mbdation, and no fulling off in the pies and con- 
fectionery, tiere the Clmh attained its zenith, ■ 
while at the same time Tonson grew in wealth 
and sooial importance. One of his successful enter- 
prises wms the publishing of a splendid edition of 
Cfear’s Conimentaries, Under the editorship of Dr 
Clarke, in 1712. At , this time, so poor was Eng- 
land in the arts, that Tonson had to go to Holland 
to procure paper, and get engravings executed, for 
the work. ’ Rising to fortune by his assiduity and 
enterprise, he purcliased an estate at Ledbury, 
in Herefordshire.' It must have been chiefly , as 
an investment of spare cash, for he continued to 
reside in London, until, like most wealthy citizens, 
he discovered that it Avould be agreeable to haA*e 
a house out of tovA-n, and he acquired a country- 
house at Barn Ehns in Surrey. This aoqiiisitiort ' 
AA-as highly approved of by the Kit-Cats, fob it : 
afforded them occasional entertainments in the 
rural retreat of their secretary and patron. Here, 
the A'ersifying, the bon-mots, and the toasting, went 
on Avith fresh zest. The idea was also struck out 
of all the members getting their portraits painted, 
AA’ith the view of presenting them as a lasting and 
friendly memorial to Tonson. : Such being resolved 
on, Jacob, in grateful acknoAvledgraent of the- 
gift, had a room specially built for the reception 
of the pictures. By a slight mistake, the ceiiing 
was made rather Ioav. It Avas accordingly found : 
necessary to limit the size of each portrait 'to 
thirty-six inches in height by tAventy-eight , inches 
in breadth. Sir Godfrey Kneller, as one, of the . 
Kit-Cats, and the most' eminent artist after liis , 
predecessor, Sir Peter Lely, Avas appointed painter 
of the portraits. These he executed Avith a taste 
and delicacy Avhich evoke admiration, Each 
pictiAre, as soon ns painted, Avas presented to 
Tonson, and liung up by him in a progressive 
series, with the respective names on the loAver 
part of the gilt frame. 

The painting of these pictures was a happy I 
thought. It has given us the likenesses of some 
of the more remarkable personages from the reign 
of William III. to that of George I. In 1720,: 
Tonson transferred his business to his nephew', 
after Avhich, he lived principally on his estate 
in Herefordshire ; and this change of residence, 
along with advanced ago, rendered any regular 
attention -to the club impracticable. The associa- 
tion, therefore, dwindled, and itk original political 
mission being noAV fulfilled, there Avas no longer any 
necessity for its existence. It appears to have been 
,di.ssolA’ed pi’eA'ipus to i72S. : .Jacob Tonson’s, life 
Avas draAvn out tpT73e, Avlien he died, at probably 
eighty years of age. His neplie w predeceased him 
: by a few moaths, When the business : passed to his 
grand-hepheAv:and residiAary legatee. The pictures 
of the Kit-Oats, as already mentioned, have come 
by' inheritance auto the possession of Mr W. B. 
Baker, a relatWe; by descent of the Tbnsons. : And 
now let us have a look, at them. 

: Entering the dining-room of Bayfordburyj.they 
are; all at; once before u.9, hanging in tAvo row'-s 
, rorind the apartment, iiniforin, in dimensionsj each 
in a gilt frame. There are iio other pictures in the 
room. The number of portraits is said to have been 
forty-eight, hut ; :av 0 are shewn only forty-three. 


MAD DOGS* 


The discrepancy perhaps arises from the. fact, 
that Beveral portraits were left unfinished, and 
none in this condition appears. In the number 
presented, there are two exceptions to exact uni- 
formity. Thomas Holies Pelham, Duke of New- 
castle, and* Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, are 
represented seated nt table in one picture ; and the 
portrait of Kneiler is of a small cabinet size. 
These two pictures occupy the space over the 
chimney-piece. One thing immediately strikes 
the visitor. It is the singular similarity of aspect 
in the portraits. The faces, with their_ fine eyes, 
and handsome noses, set in huge periwigs, have a 
, general resemhlance ; and we would say the aspect 
of the different individuals is decidedly feminine. 
The uniformity is still further maintained by the 
richly embellished dress, as well as in the circnni- 
stance, that in each case one of the hands is shewn, 
holding a book, a staff, or a glass, or pointing to 
some object argumentatively. The sentiment of 
beauty in forni and expression is very marked 
in nearly all. The face of Sir Eiohard Steele 
is characteristically Irish, and that of Tonson 
would fairly represent a self-sufficient hon-vivaut. 
Limited to three feet in height, the canvas does 
not take in the figure much tolow tJie waist, or 
small of the back j but all that is shewn, except in 
the picture of Kneiler, is life-size, as in ordinary 
half-length portraits. From this has arisen the 
term Idt-cat, as ordinarily applied to portraits of 
this diraension. 

We can only run over the names. The Duke of 
Newcastle and Earl of Lincoln, in one picture, as 
already' mentioned ; Charles Seymour, _ Duke of 
Somerset ; Charles Lenuox, Duke of Richmond ; 
Charles Fitzroy, Duke of Grafton; William Caven- 
dish, Duka of Devonshire ; John Churchill, Duke 
of Marlborough ; Johu' Montague, Duke of Mon- 
tague ; . Evelyn Pierepont, Duka of Kingston 
Charles Montague, Duke of Manchester; Lionel 
Cranfleld Saekville, Duke of Dorset ; Thomas 
Wharton, Marquis of Wharton ; Chaides Saekville, 
Earl of Dorset-.-the Dorset so finely commemorated 
by Pope ; 

Dorset, the grace of coui’ts, the Muse’s pride, 

Patron of arts, and judge of nature, died ! 

The Bcoiirge of pidde, the sanctified, or great j 
Of fops in learning, and of knaves in state. 

Yet, soft his nature though severe his lay ; 

Hie anger moral and his wisdom gay. 

Blest satirist ! who touched the mean so true, 

As shewed vice had its hate and pity top. 

Blest courtier ! who could king and country please. 
Yet sacred keep his friendship and his ease. 

, Blest peer ! diis great forefathers’ every grace 
Reflected and reflecting in his race ; , 

Where other Buckluir.sts, other Dorsets shine, 

And patriots still or poets deck: the lino. , 

Algernon Gape], Earl of Essex ; Charles Howard, 
Eai'f of Carlisle ; -Riohard Boyle, Earl of Burling- 
ton ; J^mes Berkley, Earl of Berkley ; Richard, 
Liiraley, Earl of Scarborough ; Francis Godolphin, 
Earl of Godolphin;:; Gharks Montague, Earl .of 
Halifax ; James .Stanhope, ; Eail of Stanhope ; 
Spencer Oompton, Earl vof Wilmington; Richard 
TWpk, Yiscount Obhhani ; Charles Mohvln, Lord 
Mohun ; Charles pomwallis, . Lonl ,- Oorhw^^ 
John Vaughan^ Earl of Carhspry ; John Somers, 
Baron of Evesham; Sir Robert Walpole, Earl of, 
Orford-— prime-minister of George 11.: hold, coarse, 
:but keenly alive do the national, vVelfare, who jirae- , 


* tised corruption systematically as a public duty, 
and was accustomed' openly to maintain that all 
men had their price, and that all the; world was 
governed hy seli-interest ; Sir John Vanbrugh— , 
holding a pair of compasses in his hand ; Sir 
Samuel Garth, M.D. ; Sir Richard Steele, Knight;. 
John Tidcomb, Esq. ; William Pultney, Eurl of 
Bath; Joseph Adefison, Esq, ; George Stepney, 
Esq. ; John Dormer, Esq. ; Edmund Dimoh, Esq. ; 
William Congreve, Esq. ; Charles Dartiquenave, 
Esq.; Thomas Hopkins, Esq.; Edmund, Ilopkius, 
Esq. ; Arthur Maynwariiig, Esq.—who assisted 
Steele in The Tatler, and wrote various political 
pamphlets and poetical jeux d’esprits ; Jacob Ton- ’ 
son ; and Sir Godfrey Kneiler. Those portraits 
that were unfinished, and do not appear in the 
collectio!!, need not be mentioned. 

After walking round the room several times, 
scrutinising sm remarkable an assemblage of por- 
traits of eminent individuals as can be shewn iu 
■ England, and which collectively must he of price- 
less value, we departed, canying away the most 
pleasing recollections. Adjoining the dining- 
room there is a small apartment with cabinet and 
smaller pictures, having a window to the lawm bn:, 
the south side of the edifice. Stepping from the 
window, which opens to the groniid, we Ipiterod: a 
short time beside some splendid cedars, which, , 
from an inscription, appear to have been piBmted 
as commemorative of a liirth in 176.5. The drive 
homeward, by way of Hatfield, revived the 
memory of last yem-’s peregrinations over that 
magnificent domain of tire Cecils, Marquissos of 
Salisbury. So ended a day at Bayfordbury, and 
an inteiview with the sprightly shades oi , the, 
illustrious Kit-Cats } w. C. 

MAD DOG.S. , 

The metropolis appears to have been lately under 
some perturbation regarding mad dogs, probably 
on no . sufficient grounds, for the occurrence of only . 
one ox two cases of rabidness is apt to spread alarm, 
and raise a general w'ar against the canine, species. :• 
While such may he the common feeling, there 
are persons inclined to doubt the very existence 
of hydrophobia. Y^o have heard a noted veteriri- , 
aiy surgeon declare that this disease, as so called, 
was a delusion, and that, when; it bocurred; in 
human beings, it was some bther disorder— mean- , 
ing, possibly, a variety of tetanus. The medical 
profession is. certainly at a loss ooneeniiug the 
actual character of the disorder, and there are 
also differences of opinion as to its mode of treat- 
ment. It is conclusive, however, that cull it what 
we may, there is a rabid condition incidental 
to dogs, wolves, tmd oats. Jackals in India are 
also said to beTiaffie to the disorder. In the rabid 
oondltibn, the saliva , of the animal is of a poisonous 
nature and, the virus may he comriiunicated by 
inoculation to the human being, and prove fetal 
to , life, , To, . communicate the disease to onr 
8yten.,.it is- riot essential that the animal should 
,i)tte ;-,it;, will,: be quite sufficient if it link any 
.scratch 'pr laceration on, the : band, , or any other 
part of the . body. :That the, inoculation affects 
the blood, , is exceedingly obvious, for the, action 
of the: heart is ’disturbed, and death ensues. more 
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Irom a stoppage of the circulation than froui any 
'other perceptible cause. 

Among the writers on pathology and snidery who 
have given close attention to the disease ordinarily 
called hydrophobia, we may mention , Caesar H. 

. Hawkins, Sergeant-surgeon to the Queen. Some 
years ago, he delivered a lecture on this particular 
disease at St George’s Hospital, which has just 
been printed with his other works. It is the 
most iueid and comprehensive account of this 
frightful disorder which , we have , yet seen. He 
begins hy telling the sad story of a boy of thirteen 
years of age, who 'had the misfortune to be hit on 
tire right hand hy a spaniel dog, which he was 
driving from the house, The dog was tied up by 
its master, to keep it from doing harm, hut it died 
. four : or five days after inflicting the injury. The 
■whutid 'ivas small, and having healed, the hoy felt j 
nothing wrong for several weeks. He then - com- | 
plained of pains in . his shoulder, and when his 

• . jnotlier^ attempted to wash, him, he felt a choking 

sensaticin, and ran away with dread. Admitted into : 
St George’s Hospital, he was treated with certain 
medicines, to allay spasmodic convulsions in the 
■ throat ; hut without avail. The convulsions and 
.a dilflculty in swallowing were only symptoms of 

* V : a mysterious disorder throughout the system. At 

length he became furiously delirious ; then the 
violence subsided, and he died oalmly without a 
etrugglej little inoro than fifty, hoiuti from tlie j 
first time that any spasm had been ohserved. ■ | 

The remarks made by Mr Hawkins are worth 
quoting! ‘In this ease, the actual hydrophobia, 
or dread of : water, was very great during most of 
the time ; . hut this honor is by no means constant, 
and forms no essential part of the disease. I have 
even seen patients glad to swallow, frequently, 
with much effort and exertion of the will, it is 
true, but still they did it, on account of the 
comfort they derived from the act, probably by 
washing aivay the viscid secretions of the throat. 

. The spasms were principally of the muscles of the 
fauces, throat, and neck, and are generally confined 
to these parts.’ The examination of bodies after 
death : does not reveal any great derangement, 

: ; , except a : certain degree of congestion in - the 
: , stomach and blood. In the present case, as in 
: others, the symptoms partly resembled those of 
tetanuk ; . and from want of accurate observation, 
it seems likely that tetanus is often mistaken for 
.hydrophobia. There is this important dissimi- 
larity, ho'flieVer, between the two ailments ; ‘ Tram 
: matic tetanus . may arisei from any kind of injury 
whatever, a bum, a wound, a dislocation without 
any wound, a splinter inserted in a nerve or fasei^ 
a mere laceration, a mere scratch ; in hydrophobia, 
on the contrary, there must he inoeulation from 
the saliva and other secrerions from the mouth of 
a rabid animal.’ Hydrophobia would thus almost 
appear to he a kind of blood-poisoning super-added 
. to tetamrs. Mr Hawkins says it is ‘ probable that 
the poison is formed in the , tough viscid secretion 
of the fauces, w-hich gives so much distress to the 
|tatien‘t, those parts being invariably much, altered 
in colour, and the glands enlarged, "With this 
fluid of the mouth, whether mucous or shhvaiy, 


or both, repeated experiments have been made, and 
have constantly succeeded in producing the disease 
in the inoculated animal.’ 

There is some consolation in knowing, that of 
those who are bit by rabid animals comparatively 
few die of the injirry. Pretty much as in the case 
of contagious disorders, the virus acts only where 
there is a certain susceptibility in the person 
inoculated. ‘Manyj again, who are bitten, and 
might be in a state lor it, do not receive the poison, . 
because it is wiped off hy the clothes, or because 
several have been bitten successively. I remembor 
an account of a physician, a Dr Ingelhong, who 
was engaged in some experiments with tiounas 
poison, and accidentally let the knife he was using 
drop down on his foot, on which he sat down, and 
said: “In five minutes,! am a dead man.” When 
two or three minutes had elapsed, however, the 
doctor thought he might as well wipe his foot, 
and shortly found that he was not dead, and, that 
the poison had been arrested by the clothes. The 
disease is, in fact, from these and other causes, 
much more rare than the public fears would lead 
one to imagine.’ 

There is a curiously mistaken notion regarding 
hydrophobia. It is generally thought that the 
disease takes its name from a fear of water in, 
rabid animals. Mr Youatt, an eminent natiiralist, 
has pointed out that there is no hydrophobia in 
the dog. In a rabid state, his thirst is excessive, 
owing to the uncomfortable viscid condition of his 
mouth and throat. Instead of running away , from 
water, he iflunges his face into it dp to the very ., 
eyes, and assiduously, Tut ineffectually, 'atteii,i,pf.s -^ 
to lap. Mr Hawkins adds: ‘ I may observe as : to,:;; 
this point how completely the sympto,tn of hydro- 
phobia generally present in the hnninn , species is ' 
vulgarly transferred to the diM. 1 actually re- 
member it being stated, that a London magistrate 
ordered a suspected dog to he taken to the pump, 
and there trying to drink, it was immediately 
turned loose again, with perfect confidence that it 
was not mad, after tliis very satisfactory test ! ’ 

On being bit by a dog presumedly rabid, tlio , 
best thing to do is to make an excision of the part,, 
or, at the very least, to apply lunar oaustio. Mr 
Youatt told Mr Hawkins, ‘that a great niaiiy 
persons, in consequence of his peculiar practice, 
applied to him after they had been bitten by dogs, 
and that he always used lunar caustic, which he 
had employed upon himself and his servant every 
time, and in round numbers, perhaiis forir hundred 
others, and that; out of .this numbef, one: had died 
of fright, hut none had had hydrophobia. This is 
a considerable number, of whom many must have 
beenhittenhy really mad dogs ; and, on the whole, 

I am rather inolined to; favour the argenti nitms, 
than the potassa fma^ if it .caii be got, to every 
suspected piart.’ ^ 

• Instances occur of many persons being bit by a 
dog im a rabid .condition, and of the virus taking 
effect in only biie of them ; so much depends on 
predispoaitiou and other circumstances. Eright 
and , irritability of, odnstitiition may act very iiiju- 
' rioirsly, and placidity of temper under the appMoa%' 
tion of ; reinedies is mixch to he commended. If 
the virus- has taken effect, tlia disorder will usually 
manifest itself in: froia five to six weeks after 
being bitten. : Whether a person in a state ofhydro- 
phobia can give it to another, ‘ has not been. proved.’ 
,'Gases, however, are produced of hydrophobia being 

- - J 
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communicated from dog to dog, to three or four 
in suoeession. • 

Mr Hawkins speaks doubtfully of any ehatice of 
saving the patient after the virus has demonstrably 
inoculated the system. By administering extract 
of OannaUa Mica, and so forth, you may assuage 
the symptoms. ‘ But, after all,’ he says, ‘ what do 
you gain if you remove altogether the spasms, 
which are so prominent a symptom during greater 
part of the complaint 1 These spasms are only a 
symptom of the disorder, whatever it may he, just 
as they are in tetanus, indicating some obscure 
irritation of the nervous centres from some unknown 
cause. There are many hours’ quiet in hydro- 
phobia, the spasms in this case [that of the hoy], 
scarcely being present for more than two hours out 
of the last twelve, hut the disease was going on.’ 
In short, the disorder, when fairly established, may 
ke considered ineradicable. ‘ We have, in fact,’ lie 
candidly adds, ‘no principle to guide us in the 
treatment of hydrophobia. We do not even, know 
the mode in which the poison acts, whether it is 
carried into the circulation by the absorbents, as is 
most probable, so as to effect a change in the whole 
blood, just as the poison of sniall-pox does ; or 
whether, as is often supposed, it causes some mys- 
terious effect Upon the nerves of the injured part, 
and, through them, on the brain and nervous 

• centres.’ 

In a letter lately addressed to the Times, Dr 
Burdon Sanderson gives a popular summaiy of 
the premonitory indications of madness in dogs. 
The animal, he says, loses its natural liveliness ; 
mopes about, and seeks to withdraw into dark 
corners j its appetite becomes depraved ; it eats 
rubbish with avidity ; and it snaps at other dogs. 
Aliy such appearance of snapping shews it is not 
safe. A healthy dog which is at large notices and 
takes aU interest in the sights and sounds when 
walking out. ‘ The rabid dog, on the oontrar;y, 
goes sullenly and nnobservantly forward, and is 
not diverted by objects obviously likely to attract 
it.’ If the dog be tied up, its bark loses its ring, 
and acquires a peculiar hoarseness. As the dis- 
order increases, a viscid saliva is discharged from 
the mouth, the lower jaw han"S as if paralysed, the 
poor animal has an evident difficulty in swallow- 
ing, and he prohably loses the power of his hind- 
legs. The madness is not confined to any par- 
ticular season, though most common in summer, 
iiud, as already stated, the, animal does not shun 
water. Dr B. Sanderson concludes advising 
the destruction of all ownerless dogs ; for usually 
in large towns they are the carriers of contagion.- 

One . thing, and' a very important one, remains 
to be specified. As prevention is better than cure, 
we cannot speak too strongly of the necessity, for 
treating dogs with that degree of kind considera- 
tion which'will go far to: avert their falling ittto 
a rabid condition. : Too : frequently ure ; they 
neglected, kicked about,- hall-starved, and denied, 
proper shelter from the weather. Those who do 
not treat dogs with a proper regard to their wants, 
ought not to have them. The creatures ha,d better: 
.he-put out of e.xistencB than ihaitreated. Besides; 

- regular food ,and-.shelter, ,; ddgs : require, water : to 

- allay their thirst,- particularly in warirt: ; weatherj 

- and neglect on this score is perhaps, more than, 
anything else, the cause of madness. TTe believe, , 
that rabies more -frequently oocUra :ih;iuale than 
female dogs. . At least, the femtdes in the smaller ' 


and tender varieties are more easily managed as 
pets.:- This circumstance alone points to the error, 
or, iadeedj the cruelty, of drowning female pupsj 
and allowing the male ones to live. Nature, it 
is to he remembered, cannot be outraged With 
impunity. W. 0, 
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CHAPTER XL,— NEW TEAR’S EVE. 

‘I CREPT up to ray room, I know not how, and lay 
down by your side, wife, but feeling as though half 
the world were already between us. It was too 
near the break of dawn to admit of my removing 
the cause of my ruin from where it lay ; and once 
more it ceaselessly presented itself before my eyes, 
not as I had seen, it, but even in more hideous 
shape — endowed with a ghastly life, and pointing 
to me with outstretched arm, as though denouncing 
me— -as, indeed, it had dons— as a murderer ! Your 
proposal that I should keep my room for a tiiiiej 
by reason of the change in my appeaiunoe, was not; 
displeasing to me ; fori felt that every face that 
looked on mine, must read ray secret in it, and 
even your own dear presence was insupportable to 
me. I longed for night to come, that I might 
go about the dreadful work that I had set myself 
to do. As to telling you one syllable of what had 
happened, that was impossible; to have mentioned.: 
Dennis Blake would at once, I knew, have turned 
your thoughts to Richard, and then-—- — I diil 
not dare to think what then ! I swear to you, tliat 
sooner than confront the idea of losing you, I pre- 
ferred that my mind should keep company with 
that: other haunting image — my dead brother.: 
Oh, how could that wise writer, whom w® once 
read together, have said, “ there are possibilities 
which our minds , shrink from too completely; for 
us to fear them I ” I shrank, indeed, from this bhe, ; 
but it was because I fearqd it, as the wicked - ou 
their deathbed fear the grave. The day canie to : 
its eiid at last ; and in the night— -while you slept 
fastj outworn, I doubt not, with anxieties :and fears, 
yet 6]i»ared as yet from knowing what T- knew- — I 
ros% and went out to the toolhouae, ,and by .the 
passage that Blake had made into the eellar, Had 
ever man, I wonder] since the earth iwas made, so 
dreadful a, task to db in it as I. had 'i Tet I did it. 

I took Richard’s body away— what : horrors . are 
hidden beneath those common words ! — and buried 
it__no matter where :: where it wiU not, be founds 
tiU earth gives up its dead. That done, I had 
some hopes of safety, and could think a little, and, 
with calmness. If only the ink in which I had 
written my own aoouSatioh should perform.: its 
office, there was now but Blake’s bare word to 
hurt me— his against mine ; the word of a cheat 
and .scoundrel : against an honest man’s. In that 
appalling hour, a tale of which you had once 
spoken, to ,iie recurred to my mind— for nothing 
that you ever said have I forgotten— respecting 
.one vyho,. being made captive by a: savage tribe, -was 
dobriied to : death,' unless, as he had foretold, the 
Great Spirit should interfere on his behalf with .some 
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prodigy upOa the fetal day. An eclipse had been 
predicited for that date in a cheap almanac which 
he chanced to have about him, and to that event— 
whether caloukted by science, or merely the hap- 
hazard guess of some empiric, he knew not— the 
prisoner had to trust. As it happened, the thing 
took place, and he was saved; And this was now 
my case, except that I had better reason to believe 
in the seeming miracle. In ten clays’ time, when 
that villain; eatpe again, he might find me free. . 

‘ I need not tell you, Maggie, how this poor hope 
was put to flight by your own innocent hands: 
how yon tracked me in the garden, out of pure 
love and duty— as I went to lay my spmle and 
pickaxe by, and then confronted me in the bouse 
^still for my good, sweet heart! — ^^vith the charge 
of compassing harm to Dennis Blake. I had no 
thought of harming him, yet it was better to let you 
think I had, than that you should hear tlie truth ; 
yet even the truth must now be but a little way 
off, I knew. Now 1 had owned that I meant to 
kill him, you must needs believe Blake when be 
told his tale (for if it was not true, why should I , 
have-sought his life 1). I could no longer defy him, 
so far as you, were cpnoerued, though I might defy 
the law ! and what was this small gain as com- 
pared with that huge loss! Even though acquitted 
by othersrl could not stay to read repugnance and 
abhorrence in your eyes j I do not say the convic- 
tion of my guilt, for I have proved my innocence : 
still, I did kill him.' 

Ay, there was tiio blot : Maggie could have 
forgiven all but that, nay, even that itself, per- 
, chance, but could have forgotten it never. It was 
well in him to have left her; she confessed she 
could never have taken that hand in hers again 
which had struck Richard down and slain him. 
Yet was not dolm dead too, and in a manner also 
slain ; and did not Ms. blood also cry out for 
justice, the justice she alone could give if! She 
read on. 

'1 did not dare to say good-hye to you, Maggie : 
my heart would liave burst asunder, and I should 
: have perished at your feet— a- guilty man, as you 
‘.must thou have needs' believed. I resolved to 
‘ Write .all: my story out, and then to leave home 
before the dawn — I cared not whither. It was an 
easy task, for I had conned it atliousand times; and 
here it is. Whatever steps he takes, no li.arin can 
befall you now from Demiis Blake. If, bowever, 
my departure has caused him to return to Rose- 
bank— -hetore the appointed day, and to reveal to 
vou what be knows, tlien it must needs be that he 
lias convinced yon. Thence it is that I shall write 
upon this paper, “ To be rearl when I am dead, or 
when you have lost your faith in me!’ It will be 
no blame to you if you have done so, dearest ; yet 
you will now have read the explanation, point by 


my tale will be more like to mpye, your soul to 
pity and forgiveness. Oh, think not how 1 have 
sinned, but horv I have sutfored !— that many a 
time I could have slain myself, bnt for the thought 
that 1 q.ss of life was loss of you j that I would Uo 
so now, hr\fc for the word I gave, which, being 


passed to you, is sacred and inviolable. I have 
. ginned, I know — a sin that may, indeed, he even 
unpardonable, since it was committed against 
yourself. It was base and selfish in me, when 
Richard had perished as he did, to suffer you to 
Wed me : .?o much of guilt I own to ; for the rest, 
Heaven is my judge, and it is just, - 

‘ Forget me, darling— 0 Maggie, Maggie ! to 
think that I should live to utter such a prayer !— 
forget me ; that i.s the best that I can wish for 
yoa.’ 

Those were his last words ; so ended the sad story 
of John Milhank’.? life. ‘ Forget me,’ to the woman 
he had lived for, died for! ‘Never yet, perhaps, 
has the woman existed who could have forgotten 
under the like circumstances ; or if siioli has existed, 
it was not Maggie. She had forgiven him, all 
that was hers to forgive him — his tre.spass against 
herself; yet she would never forget Mm, or cease 
to honour his niihappy memory. What touched 
her most of all, was his humility — ^liis taking it 
for granted that she would have made no sacrifices 
to rescue hie name from .shame. He had not ' 
stated what cruel terms had' been imposed upon 
him by Blake, ‘ since he wiilnever profit by them ;' 
and again, ‘No harm can befall ypu now through 
Dennis Blake.’ He' had supposed that anything 
that villain could have said against hiniself,' or 
caused others to say, would he of ‘no harin’ to her. 
At how low a rate had he been content to count | 
her love for hwi, while lavishing on /wr the 
treasures of his heart’s devotion ! That ske.bottld, 
never have lived with him, after she had come ko 
the knowledge of what had happened to Richard,,' ' 
she admitted to herself oven now; but she com 
fessod her husband’s worth. . She recognised, with- 
out flinching, what manner of man he had been 
on whom slie had thrown away her love in youth, 
land what manner of man was this one, She; 
wondered, with Mm, how she could have clung to 
such a worthless weed, while this flower of man- 
hood was pining for her ; how the devotion of the: ,■ 
one could have counted for so little, and the, admi- 
ration of the other for so much : but she had gained 
her wisdom at the cost of both their lives. One 
thought .alone gave her comfort : she had opened 
the packet because she knew that he was dead, 
not because she had lost faith in him. She had 
felt all along, notwithstanding Blake’s statement, 
and many a 'fact more or leas in corroboration of 
it, that, somehow or other, her husband would be ■ ; 
proved guiltless— that he was incapable of guilt — , 
and she rejoiced that her conviction had been, 
independent of. this proof, ‘ She ; had never lost 
iaith in him; but she, had it now more strongly : 
than she ever had : sh e believed Ms taloj she pitied 
him, and she loved him. 

. ‘ kYhat dat, .mamma ; Granny’s hair ?’ 

■ Little WiUie. tired at last with Ms pictiireJiook,: : 
had been watching her as she broke the seal of , 
the little packet that the ship-oaptain had sent to 
.her, containing the lock of hair cut,: from her dead : . 
husband’s head. 

She lifted the eMld on to her knees, and caressed 
Mm with inexpressible tenderness. 

‘ : ‘ No, darling/ sighed she ; ‘ it is not ‘ Granny’s 
hair; though it is white enough to bo:so.’ ; , 

How sharp must have been the agony that, had 
blanched it ; what a memento of a wasted life it was ! 

. He’ was gone : out of Hie reach of her pity ; but, 
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thank Heaven, she had bafflefl liis enemy, and his 
memory, imtai'ftislied by public disgrace, was still 
left to her to revere and honour. Eor its sake, 
she felt that she could still do much, could battle 
for it — if need were, and notwithstanding what 
her present victory had cost her— to the end. 
To one thing only,, she felt herself unequal — 
namely, to remain, even for a single night, beneath 
that dreadful roof. That very afternoon, therefore, 
Avhen the early dusk had fallen, she put on eloak 
and bonnet, and, with the child, set forth to her 
father’s house. The old man was overjoyed to see 
her ; and her arrival seemed to him, as indeed it 
wellmight do, tlie most natural tiling in the world. 

‘I am glad, dear Maggie, that you have come 
hither,’ said he tenderly, ‘and do not spend this 
wretched New-year’s Eve alone at home.’ 

‘ I have come to spend not only New-year’s 
Eve with you,’ she answered, ‘ hut the ne\v year, 
and all new years that God may please to send 
us ; for I have no home now except the old one !’ 

CHAPTER XLt— PEBPI.KXITtP.S. 

It Was one of the advantages consequent upon 
her having been ‘hnried alive,’ os the Hilton folks 
had designated her cpiiet married life, although 
they had owned John Milbank to he ‘the Beat of 
Husbands,’ that Maggie was not now pestered 
with those conventional calls of sympathy and 
shallow expressions of condolence which so often, 
add a new trouble to the sense of bereavement. 

‘ Withdraw thy foot from thy neighbour’s house, 
lest he he weary of thee,’ was an injunction written 
surely with especial reference to those would-he 
comforters, who at such times disturb with well- 
iiieant commonplaces our thoughts of Death and 
Loss, In Maggie’s case, such visitors would have 
been an infliction indeed, and something worse, 
since itching ears and prying eyes were sources of 
positive danger. , Her husband’s secret had beeii l 
preserved so far, but it was by no means secure; I 
and it behoved lier still to .be on her guard, and 
wary with hex tongue, in reply to all questions 
concerning him. The few persons, however', whose 
intimacy permitted of their visiting her, loved her 
too well, or respected her grief too much, to indulge 
their curiosity upon that subject. Her father, reti- 
cent by nature, wms too glad to And his daughter 
once more making her home beneath his roof, to 
pry into the causes which had induced her to leave 
her ovrn ; and, indeed, it seemed natural enough 
that Eosebank, with its now doubly sad and mys- 
terious associations, should be distasteful to her. 
It had, in fact, become so hateful to her, that if she 
ihad not been absolutely obliged to do so, for bnsi-, 
ness reasons, she would prohably never have set 
foot in it again. It .was. arranged that it vyas to be 
let unfurnished, this method of disposing of . it 
appearing to her iqson the whole as the saler— the 
. less likely to give a : handle to Emnour, thah; -the 
dismantling of the place, and letting it go to rnin, 
as she would otherwise have preferred toulo. Even 
as it waSj certain precautions had to he taken,.’ 
.the consideration oi which pu-eased upon her with 
urgency, The existence of thq undergrbund passage 
: ■ between the , tbolhpuse and the. .cottage was ■ as 
yet unknown save to two persons beside lieiself, 
and one of them bound in heaV 3 '' recoguisahces to 
kaep it secret. But when tlie house should become 
occupied by another tenant, the feet must heees- 


sarily be discovered, and made public, to form tlie 
groundwork of a hundred surmises and suggestions, 
all more or less perilous, and one of which, though 
by hap-hazard, might be fetal. It was essential, 
therefore, secretly to remove the traces of Dennis 
Blake’s burglarious entry into the ceUar; and in 
order to accomplish this, she sought the aid of the 
only other man who was already acquainted with 
the fact, and to whom she was already indebted for 
her present securitj’— namelj’’, Mr Inspector Brain. 

It was dangerous, for she was not without an 
uneasy suspicion that that astute officer wus not 
so thoroughh^ convinced of the falsehood of Blake’s 
story as he had affected to be; but no alternative ; 
pnesented itself He was the only man who cdiild 
help her. Moreover, if he had dona her so good a 
tmn out of pjity for her miserable condition, as 
well as because the weight of evidence had lain , 
upon her side, that consideration w’ould weigh with 
him still. After long cogitation, she accordingly 
sent for him to her father’s house, , 

‘ Mr Brain/ said she, ‘ I have purposely hitherto 
forborne to express to you my sense of the infinite 
semce you have rendered to me and mine, in the 
hope that my poor husband -would himself returli; 
to snitabty acknowledge it. That hope is now 
destroyed.’ 

Here she broke clown, not by design, as sotfie 
women would have done, but because it was: 
almost the first time that she had given utterance 
to any word respecting the dead man. 

‘Pray, pray, don’t mention it. I beg you not to 
distress yourself ; your taking on so, madam, can- 
not but be most injurious to your iiealth,’ urged 
the polite inspector. Perhaps he had entertained , 
the idea in p>nvate that there was really something 
more ‘ fishy ’ about, that Eosebank aftair than ha, 
Imd professed to believe, Under that tightly fitting 
professional costmne, he wore, indeed,, a very warm 
heart— hard and resolute against scoundrels Ofall 
kinds, but teirder to-yVarcls lovely women in distress... 
It is not an exceptional state of thing,?, by any 
means. The very last time that a beautiful imu’-: 
deress was brought from Ultima Thule (or there- 
abouts) to the metropolis by a sergeant of police, it 
is on record that that official, notwithstanding that 
he was of mature age and a married man, was So . 
wroughtnpon by the charms of his prisoner, that, 
though faithful to his trust, he cut. life own throat ■ 
when that fair lady was eventually sus, per coll, 
through remorse at having be.an the means of her 
capture : and Maggie, who Was no' murderess, nor 
the wife of one--for Mr Brain, it must be mentioned : 
in fairness to his integrity, never thought that~~ 
evas very beautiful, and lief woes had without: 
doubt touched the inspector nsariy. They did 
not: now touch him les.s, as she sat before him in 
her ::-widpw’8 weeds, : not sobbing with passionate : 
vehemence (as he cbuld bear to see wbnien do, or 
he couM never, have won his inspiectorship, or done 
a day’s; duty), htit cliopping the silent tears which 
she would tain .have restrained, and foil.' which . She. 
seemed, as it were,' to apologise. She was ‘ a lady 
every inch of her/ as he afterwards confidentially 
affirmed, .and , know how to treat a man -udtli 
epurtesy, without oflering him something to drink. 

'., i.ifi'liave never spoken of recompense, Mr Brain/ 
she .went on, fit WaSi,belieye;in.e, through the fear 
of . dffeiiding you, and -also, lest: such :an offer should 
aflbrd the .least suggestion of . a bribe, 

( The inspector tuffied scarlet ; : lus conscience, in 
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niiitters of duty, was tolerably sensitive, mil per- 
haps, as we: have said, it was slightly;priokecl ; but 
here: the natural delicacy of Maggie’s character, 
shewn, in her embarrassed looks and tone, stood 
her in better stead with him than the perfection of 
.art could have done ; it was so evident that she 
was feeling pain upon his account, not fear upon 
her own, . 

Mr Brain felt that it was a moment when disci- 
pline must he maintained, or that it would be all 
over with him. ‘I only did my duty, madam,’ 
ohserved he grufHy. 

‘I know it, Mr Brain, and I am only about to do 
wliat I feel to be mine. It is not unusual, as I 
understand, for private persons to recompense 
gentlemen of your calling for yoiu professional 
services I and though I feel that any pecuniary 
payment will still leaye me your debtor as regards, 
the kindness and consideration you have shewn to 
one in my niifortuilate position, you must allow 
me to acknowledge it so far as I car>. But for your 
prompt: add sagacious behaviour with respect to 
Blake, my husband’s memory might at this moment 
.■ be stained with a charge as foul as false, the murder 
of a hrotlier, for whom, as 1 well know, he has 
, 'pmde, tto life, enormous sacrifices, and against 

Srhom ho has never imagined evil. Such a service 
. to me,: is priceless, and but Bl represented by this 
note for fifty pormds. The acceptance of it, I need 
not say,, leave.s you perfectly , free to take any 
tether steps which your duty may suggest to you ; 

' iiis but a recognition of the pMt.’ ; : . 

‘It is a pretty tidy sum, madam,’ remonstrated 
Mr Brain. ‘ .Why, a ttepun’ note would have been 
handsome.’ 

‘I am sure you will not distress me, Mr Brain, 
by rejecting it. However, if yon think yourself 
overpaid, you can still further assist me, if you 
will,: 1 have sent for you to-day, I own, not wholly 
to, give. myself this pleasure ; I need your help to 
conclude the matter which yon have wrought thus 
far so successfully. If the existence of that under- 
ground passage to the cellar at Eosebank should 
come to be known — as it needs nnist be, when the 
house is let— it will set gossiping! tongues at work, 
which Blake’s malice may easily render successful, 
Is it not possible to employ some trustworthy 
person— not belonging to this part of the coun- 
try’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly, madam/ interrupted the 
.iiiSpeqtor,: secretly, relieved, perhaps, at. the nature 
of her demand;. W'hich was, after all, only the com- 
pletion , of the service he had already performed. 
.‘I cansend for a bricklayer from London, Who will 
close the tunnfel at both ends, do the job thoroughly, 
in a couple of hours, and never ask tlie mason 
why.’ 

‘if you will cause that to be done,’ said. Maggie 
quietly, ‘ so soon as I have taken measures, by 
; getting the .servants out. of the ;way, for its being 
accomplished jirivately, and will be so good as to 
let me know the cast, you will be conferring an 
obligation on me only seeond to that I have already 
incurred/, ■ , 

' The request was reasonable enough, since all 
that had hitherto been done to baflle Blake miglit 
become mere loss uf time .and trouble, unless it 
=Wfire>.grnnted ; but, nevertheless, the inspector hesi- 
ttated y the proposition, now that he came 'to reflect 
upon it, involved such an absolute partisanship in 
the matter, made him so art and part' in it, that he 


could not help asking himself : ‘If there really is 
anything wrong in tliis Eosebank job, shall not I, 
Inspector Brain, become an accessory in it after the 
fact, by obliging this good lady ? ’ - 

Maggie read his thoughts almost as quickly as 
they flashed upon him. 

‘If it is going beyond your duties, Mr Brain, I 
beg you not to .stretch them upon my account. If 
you will only give me the adciresa of the Avorkman 
upon Avhom you said you can rely, and even that 
in confidence’. 

‘ Very good, ma'am ; yes : you can W'rite it down 
at once, if yon jBease : it is best not to put my hand : 
to it, for, like your husband, I have enemies of my 
own, who would he glad to have au opportunity to 
do me an ill turn in the Eorce ; and you needn’t 
tell this man that it was I who recommended you:; 
be so good as to say it was a friend.’ 

‘ And it was n friend, I nm sure,’ said Maggie 
earnestly, and with a smile that shot right home 
to the inspector’s heart. He felt himself a hrnto 
to have experienced any scruples in ohliging her ; 
and something worse, to have suspected her to ho 
connected, however remotely, with a Crime. So 
this arrangement was put into effect, and so far as 
Eosebank was concerned, Maggie felt secure, One 
possibility, however, never ceased to: haunt her; 
that somehow, some day, the remains of: the 
unhappy Eiohard should .be discovered and identi- 
'fied. VVhere John had buried them, she knew 
not; but she, had seen him that night, with his 
spade, come_from the direction ;of the spinney, and 
in it she pictured to herself their imhaUowed 
resting-place. It could not have been very: deep,:, 
for it was winter-time, and the ground like iron, 
and was it not certain, that one day, perhaps spOn, 
perhaps after the lapse of years, the terrible secret 
sliould be laid bare, uotwitbstimding all her pre- 
cautions! Hay, if duch should be tbe cose, and 
Mr Brain should be alive when the discovery W:as 
made, would not those very precautions he, to his 
mind, the proof of her husband’s guilt, and 
of her own. conviction of it I And if, on the 
other hand, the inspector should die, would 
not Bennie Blake, now doubly niade her foe, 
be once more at liberty to prey upon her fears, 
and, by instituting nn investigation on his own 
account, to make his power felt indeed ! As soon 
as one source of danger was done away, in short, 
poor Maggie became the victim of new apprehen- 
sions, which, it seemed, Avere never to: end until all 
should be revealed ; there Avpuld bo no further 
cause of fear to her, only because the . worst that 
could befall had happened. The criminal. She had 
read, is never .secure ; and she,:who .vA'-as neither 
criminal nor cognisant of any crime, Avas doomed, 
it appeared, like him, to dwell iii the constant 
dread of dLscovery. : Her , very fiiitli; Aydiild, at 
times, faint and fair beneath this load, : of care ; 
for Gould the goAfernmeut of the world he just, she 
asked herself/ when the innocent was thus made 
to suffer like the guilty! Nay, how could she 
reconcile Ayith jirstice the Avhola tenor of her 
unhappy husband’s blameless life, nourished as it 
had .been upon: :yain hopes, that had had their 
fruition only by an: accident, which itself had over* 
whelmed him .with ruin and despair ! Hoav was .it, 
how CQirld it ha'vh been permitted, that the crime- 
nay, not the erime~-ihat the impulse of a moment, 
should have .brought the fruit of a well-spent life 
to nought, and Withered such a goodly tree ! 
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In vain she tried to comfort lieraelf witli the 
reflection, that John was happy now at last, and. 
compensated for his life of unrest and self-denial ; 
and that presently, in Heaven’s good time, they 
would meet again, W'ith this Shadow no more 
between them ! Maggie was a good woman, hut 
it is given but to few mortals to have their con- 
victions in the happy Future so firmly set as to 
outweigh the miseraole Present. ■ She even ven- 
tured to use the argument of comparison with 
respect to Richard. If all this wretchedness had 
not happened, would slie not have had to endure 
other miseries, as had, or almost as had, as 
Richard’s wife, the wife of a sot, a forger — and the 
worst of forgers, one who had made use of an 
iunocent hand to perform his orinie— faithless, dis- 
honoured in her own eyes, and perhaps successful 
in liis threatened sohome of teaching her the vices 
to which he was himself the slave ! As Richard’s 
wile, in short, might she not have been even as 
miserable as was his brother’s widow ! An argu- 
ment surely more creditable to our humanity than 
that which Would e.xtract consoiatiou from a com- 
parison .with the misfortunes of others; but yet one 
that failed to console her, for, to experience con- 
solation, one must at least feel that the catastrophe 
has happened, that Fate for that time (for, alas, she 
is insatiable !) has w'orked her utmost malice ; and 
not, as Maggie felt, that the worst was still impend- 
ing. But for that, indeed, her father’s devotion, 
and little Willie’s demands upon her loving 
service, might in time have , won her from the 
past.; but from these dreadful possibilities of the 
future they could never win her. A thoughtless 
word, an idle question, could at any moment 
array them before her eyes ; and when even 
Martha Linch — whose perceptions of what sym- 
pathy demanded, had been shewn to be most, 
clelicate, and who had restrained that, usually 
unruly member, her tongue, in conneotioii with all 
that had happened, in a manner that the engraver 
had pronounced to be miraoulous — asked one day 
to look at that lock of hair belonging to dear Mr 
John, which the captain had sent home, Maggie 
was overwhelmed with confusion. The hair was 
in a closed locket round her neck, hut she me- 
chanically placed her hand upon it, as though 
Martha’s eyes could have pierced the gold. The 
idea suggested to her; by little Willie’s remark, of 
pretending that what the locket contained was her 
father’s hair, did indeed strike her.; hut she 
rejected it, as likely to lead to contradiction and 
complications ; and she had absolutely nothing to 
say, save to refuse her companion’s request. To 
have . shewn her the dear relic, woidd necessarily 
have; excited question and eominent, for when 
Martha had last seen John, his hair was brown as 
the filbert.; and yet, not to shew it, must have 
seemed a strange thing also. : Lucidly, Martha 
Linch, being, one yho: never took qflence, hut 
was always fearful of birending, was herself the 
apologist in this instance ; :but Maggie thought, 
with a shudder, how much worse inight have been 
her diffloulty had: it occurred with some one; else, 
This was only ati exatnple of , the perplexities of 
her unhappiy position. ; It Seemed . that it must 
behove her to be ;ever bii ; the watch: lest her tongue. 

: should trip, ever wearing the shield upon her ;a,rm, 
to turn not only the shaft of malice, but: the arrow,, 
shot at a yenture,: from the defenceless :ineinory of 
the dead. Worse than all, she felt herself cliaihed 


to Hilton, aiid the neighbourhood of the roof she 
most abhorred ; for, in case any discovery should 
take place, how necessary was it that she should 
be on the spot, to stamp the first flicker of sus- 
picion out, which else would grow and grow, like 
flame itself, till it defied all efforts to subdue it. 

ON BOARD THE DEYASTATION. 

It woe a lovely spring ' morning last April, and the 
sun was shining brilliantly as wo stepped, from the 
pier at Portsmouth, ou board a boat that was to 
convey us to that strangest of all sea-inousters, . 
Her Majesty’s ship Devastation. 

As we pull out from tho shore, we see the train- 
ing-sliip 6'i Vincent robbed of her masts, and the 
olti. Victory, both antediluvian vessels, and as 
powerless, compared with even our modern iron- 
clads, as N oah’s ark would be against an old seven ty- 
four. Before us lies ‘ the Island,’ its lioimes glis- 
tening in the sunlight, and its bills standing; oiit 
clear and Well defined against the blue sky. On ' 
our left are the three forts at Spithead; ; still ^un- 
finished and still unarmed, objects that even iiovy 
are looked upon by some as costly mistakes, 
which are unnecessary in these days of torpe- 
does and of Devastations. Right ahead of us lies. 
the Devastation itself, looking like anything but a 
ship. She seems to be as much like what one is 
accustomed to consider a ship as a turtle is like a; 
fish ; there is. nothing ship-shape about her, except., 
that she floats on the water, and carries guns ami 
men. As we approach her, our idea as to hey 
unlikeness to a ship becomes more and more Coh- 
firnied; and as we step on board, we realise 
the fact, that we never before saw anything at all i 
like her. ’ 

Having made our salute to some eight of ton 
naval oliicers who were standing on what would be;, 
the deck of a regular ship, but here, Was either a' 
turret, which suddenly spun round like a Avliirligig, 
or a queer kind of slippery roof of something else, 
which was for some purpose which nobody knew 
anything about, we put on our observing spectacles, 
and unlocked the doors of our ears, so as to fibe 
and. hear all the wonderful things tliat/were to, ..be 
seen and heard. ; We ascertained that this mighty ;, 
mass of iron, with huge vitals conippsed 'of about 
twenty-six engines, tvas soon , about to get under 
weigli, and Was to run out to; sea, in order to fire 
her monstrous guns, and try practically the . work- : 
ing .of various, meebanioal and electrical arrange- 
ments: which have lately been- fitted and adjusted 
itt her. Before .the anchor is hauled up, there is 
time for us just, to look roxtnd the monster :; : and 
We first, ascend a ciroular turret about twenty-five 
feet in diameter. In this turret there are two guns, 
weighing thirty-five tons each ! they throw sliot of 
about seven hundred and fifty pounds, and require 
to . be/fed: with u . bolster of powder containing one 
hundred and ten pounds. As wa stand on this 
; turret, we.inotice two or three cliimney-pots coming; 
about tivo, feet .above the plane of the top; and on', 
peeping down on©; of these .iye , see a human llioe 
Burniouhted by a cap, and are saluted .with ‘Good- 
inoming.’: . We. find that the .; chimney-pot is a : 
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liullet-proof loolc-out, from wliieli the inhabitants 
of the tmi'et can peeij out and contemplate the 
. atirrounding sea, 

i White \ve are investigatin'!; the upper part of this 
floating mass, -vve suddenly iind the distant island 
and the side of the vessel spin rmind iis -with 
enormous speed; we look down, and then note that 
a not very powerful officer jn the turret has turned 
a small wheeL with his finger and thvinih,;and lo! 
the massive turret, coated with enormous plates of 
iron, the two thirty-five-ton guns and their cot- 
riages, and some twenty men, are sent round as easily 
as a boy can twist a teetotum. The mighty giant 
Steam thinks nothing, of moving five hundred tons 
without noise and without risk ; and' so docile is 
this giant, that a child can control the movements 
of the mass set in motion by its agency, 

' From the turret we ascend to an upper deck, 
which does look something like part of a ship, for 
there are hammocks at the side, rolled up as usual, 
and 'hovered W’ith tarpaulin ; the boats, too, hang 
from ‘davits’ over the side; and though we are 
walking as it were on the top of a mushroom, still 
rye nOF begin to. feel rve are on board ship, 

; ' Our first difficulty in looking clorvn on this veasel 
is to tell which , is the head and rvhich the stem. 
To decide this, is as difficult as to discover which 
Ts the front, and rvhich the back of a modern 
lady’s bonnet. One end looks like the head ; 
ami we rvalk to the other end of the upper deck, 
and look down, when an. exactly ahnilar shape 
presents itself. We don’t like to ask 'rvhich 
the i , head and rvhich the stern, so rve look 
out fpr some sign. We note that tliore is a huge 
chain-cable lying on tlie lower deck at one end, 
and , we had all but decided that this must be the 
. head, when it occurred to us, that as the Devasta- 
tion rvas imlike er'crything else, perhaps she rvas 
anchored by the stern. Nelson anchored his sliips 
at Trafalgar by the stern ; so, why should nqt the 
Devastation he Him secured ? In fact, we rvait for 
more evidencehefore we decide so doubtful a ques- 
tion as, which is tliehead and rvhich the stern of 
%\ie Devastation, 

An officer now kindly asks us if rve will .step 
down to his cabin and by dint of many descents, 
we . soon find ourselves in darkness, and wait the 
sucoessfnl search for luoifers before rr'e can examine 
the cabin, for it is below the water, and has no port 
:■ or window- by rvhich daylight can he admitted. . As 
we. enter, we encounter a somewhat .chill, sepul- 
chre-flavoured' gust of air, and ■ onr attention is 
called to a thick pipe: running along the roof of 
the cabin.. Ip this pipe tliere are many holes, mak- 
ing it look like a colander ; and throngh these holes 
air rushes with force enough to extinguish a candle. 
Wind is forced: through this pipe by fans, worked by 
steam, and a change of air is thus, effected in the 
cabins. "Vy 6: are taken through : dark passages,- we' 
Eorarnble up and down dark iadJcrs, and rve feel 
we, are lost,- for it would be impossible for tis tp 
find our •Wfay. back- agaiu'from anyrvhere so.we 
follorv our' :giiid6 with desperate straggles to keep 
up rvith him, and at length arrive once more in 
daylight, near , the gangway -leading , to the turrets;. 
After an inspection ot the ship, we' come .to tlie 
conclusion, that she is one of the most complicated 
pieces of ship-building .ever conceived by man. 

We norv ascend to the hnmoaiie-deok, and stand 
beside a small sort of greenhouse, in .which are 
• 'Ibur enormoris rr'iieels, used for steering. This steer- 


ing apparatus is nearer the head than the stern, 
and the men steering can see well before them. 
On the table behind the wheels rve see a large 
chart of the coast of the Me of Wight and the 
soundings at Spitliead ; and the compasses and 
parallel ruler on the chart, indicate that, oros.s- 
hearinga’ may be made use of at any time to 
determine the ship’s position. At the rvord, : the 
ship’s cable, aii enormous iron chain, hegina to 
crarvl' round a revolving windlass, and to creep 
dorvn a hole and disappear in the mysterious 
depths below. This rvindlass is turned by steam, 
and readily hauls short the cable, and finally 
brings up the anchor. The cable, rvliioh lias lain 
on the muddy or sandy bottom, is not allowed to 
enter the ship rvithout being rvell rvaslied ; a porver-' 
M jet of rvater therefore plays on it just as it 
comes near the deck, and thoroughly cleans it. 
This jet of rvater is also forced out by steam. 
As tlie strange-looking anchor comes on deck, 
the Devastation moves slorvly ahead, and glides 
through the rvater as easily as if she were a ship, 
instead of being a sort of ini'ernal machine created 
by some tremendous engineering mind, when in 
a state of nightmare. In fact she is more like 
one’s infantile idea of a bogie than anything rve 
have ever seen. 

As the monster gets under rveigh, rve note that 
one man steers, and does so easily. 

‘ Steam ?’ rve suggest, as rve point to the man and 
hisrvheel. 

‘ Y es,’ is the reply. ‘ Have you seen the engine ? ’ ' 

‘No.’ ”, 

‘ Then rve will take a look at it befors breakfast’ 

We descend into the bowels of the ship j, and,, 
there is one of the twenty-six engines, all worked 
by the .steam generated in the principal, boilers. 
As we look at this, an ‘ eccentric ’ suddenly spins 
round in the most excited manner, and. gives 
some twenty revolutions, then stops, and shortly 
again spins round. 

‘We can steer from here,’ says our guide, ‘if 
necessary I this little rvheel will do it all.’, 

‘Steam, of course i’ 

‘Yes; steam,’ 

We begin to add up, and rve find that the boat 
we came in is hoisted by steam, the turrets are 
turned by steam, the guns themselves are raised 
or lorvered by steam, the ship is ventilated by 
steam, steered" by it, the cable is rvashed by it, 

. and the vessel, of course, is moved by it. We are- 
surprised, when rve sit down to breakfast, to find 
that an oversight has been .committed, by the 
de.signera of the Devastation,, for : the fowls on, the 
table are carved , by manual labour, and not by 
steam ; and even the bread has to he cut by hand. 

: The morning continues bright and fine, as rve 
glide through the rvater, .pass the Warmr and 
the W«i!) llght-hoats, and steering south-east, : 
and then nearer south, pass the low .land of the , 
island, ' and ' come opposite the bold lieadland of 
Culver Cliff,, then pass the village of San dorvn, and 
opposite the high-lying town of Shanklin, and: 
then ease the ship’s speed, in order to get out : a 
tai'get, for rye are going to fire the mighty guns of 
the HarastnSon. . 

As r)'e steamed from Spithead.to the ‘hack of 
the island,’ we rioted that tlie Devastation: rolled 
most : palpably, although there was very little sea 
on ; .that she would roll yery much in a heavy sea, 
seemed' from this experience very likely ; arid rve , 
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ascertained that she could do so, she havin" rolled 
already as much as thirteen decrees each way. 
The amount of the yessel’s rolling and pitehing 
is ascertained by an apparatus, invented by a 
gentleman named Fronde, the term ‘ Fronde's ’ 
machine being used to designate this contrivance. 

Wo ascend to a rough wooden bo.x of large size, 
in which are some balanced arms of wood ; these 
arms, as the vessel rolls or pitches, are kept 
pointed at the horizon j and a string attached to 
one end of these arms is connected with a pencil 
in a receptacle below, so that the pencil traces out 
antomatioiilly certain lines, which vary in length 
according to the pitch of the ship. 

As we steamed on, the spray broke over the 
lower deck, and a white-crested wave rose before 
! her bows; but there was not enough sea on to 
I shew us the ‘ Devastation wave,’ as it is termed ; 

: and as the day advanced, the wind decreased in 
force, ap^d the sea Consequently calmed down. A 
tent-likif apparatus is now hoisted over the side 
and lowered into the water : as soon as this 
lloats, the ‘tripping-line ’ is held taught, a wooden 
peg snatched out from between two loops, and a 
target floats on the sea. The monster vessel moves 
, slowly away from: the target ; and we now have an 
opportunity of seeing the handiness of this craft, 
for she is turned in a small circle of not more than 
two hundred and fifty yards in diameter, and obeys 
her helm like the puniest yacht in the Solent. 

And now a bugle sounds, and men and officers 
begin to, bustle about, like ants stirred by a stick 
in , their, nest. Some rush down gangways, some 
haul themselves up ; each man has a station, and 
makes for it, for the signal has been given to heat 
or sound ‘ to quarters.’ The iron stanchions and 
chains that did t(uty for bulwarks on the lower 
deck, are all removed, and turned down so as to he 
clear of the guns ; and, we how note that eacli man 
and officer is armed with a cutlass or sword, whilst 
some dozen Sniders are placed handy on deck, with 
a box of Boxer’s ammunition near them. It is sug- 
gested to us as probable, that when the hundred- 
and-ten-pound bolster of gunpowder is fired off, 
the light stock of the boat, siicli as oars, scats, &c. 
may jump out, and may come clown on our liead ; 
so we are recommendecl to take up a position in a 
small iron building on deck, from which we could 
see the target and yet be safe from ‘ windfalls.’ 

In the floor of ' this building there is an iron 
: grating covering a small den, in which a naval 
officer appears to be detained as prisoner ; it is a 
very rat-trappy-looking place, a sort of cateh-em- 
alive, oh. This officers duty seems to be to blow 
.into sonie, Wide-mouthed pipes, which whistle 
cheerfully shortly after he has -withdrawn his 
: mouth from them r he then murmurs siindry mes- 
sages, siieli as,:, ‘Fore-thrret, load ; ‘.Is after-thiret 
ready?' &c. to uduch are given replies -udiioh we 
trust are not the, result of hiS imagination, .for we 
: hear no voice or sound, add are left without other 
evidence of the reply than the statement, of;the: 
geiitletoan in the rat-trap r everybocly, however, 
seems to believe him; sb rye also give him air&ith. 

As the monster turns slowly round, sheudiig its 
broadside, to the target, the , thms, to an: 

active-looking officer Who is armed with a sextant 
in one hand and a book of tables in the other. 
This officer has been, engaged measuring the angu- 
lar distance between the; horizon- and the target. 
The height of :the obsmer’a: eye above the sea-. 


level. being known, the angle subtended as above 
gives the range, which can be ascertained by look- 
ing into tables calculated for the purpose. This 
method, termed ‘Byder’Sj’is n.o-(V generally used on 
board ship to find the range, and was proposed about 
a dozen years ago; but was of course ignored, and : 
the inventor snubbed, by the authorities. 

. ‘ What do yon make it ?’ says the captain. \ 

‘ One thousand and fifty,’ says the officer. _ : 

‘Are they all ready ?’ inquires, the captain of 
the victim in the rat-trap. 

‘ All ready, sir,’ is the reply, : 

‘Independent firing,’ says the capitaiu ; and rve- 
note that the majority of individuals put their 
fingers in their ears. We stand for some minutes , 
with our fingers stopping our eiuvs, looking earnestly . 
at the target. The monster vessel slowly glides 
through the rvater, and gently rolls a few degrees 
eitlicr way, rendering accurate firing a matter of ^ 
skill in judging at what instant to discharge the 
gun.,,. 

Several minutes having elapsed Avithout a shot, . 
we remove our fingers from our ears, and at the ' 
same instant, the deck seems to jump under us ; a 
tcvrifio shock to our whole system occurs, a deaf- , 
ening roar, and then, whiiT-r-r, a shot, looking like : 
a sea-bird, speeds just over the target, just touchp ; 
the sea, sends up a jet of spray a hundred feet in ; 
the air, grander-looking than the largest fountain 
at Sydenham', and' whiter than driven snow. Gn 
rushes the shot, its wicked, vicious noise distinctly 
audible, and again it strikes the sea, after a bound ' 
of about two thousand yards. Another column bf 
water rises in the air, and slowly descends in .spray. 

A third fountain arises as the shot thus ‘ dueks and . 
dralvca’ it along the sea ; avid then thedron missile, 
that weighs a third of a ton, having lost its 
velocity, sinks beneath the surface, and ds no more 
seen. Scarcely has the first shot disappeared, w'hen 
we again feel the same terrific shock ; the deck leaps, 
there is a crack near us, and then a nms.s of smoke, - 
thicker than the densest 'London fog, covers , u.?, , ; 
as the: turret to. windward has belched 'its one 
hundred and ten pounds of powder, and discharged 
its iron bolt at tho target. We wait for the clear- 
ing, and we then see, from the mark in : the -water, 
that our shot struck short; ivOt enough allowance 
lor the roll of the ship having been made. 

In five minutes the guns are again , loaded s brA-, 
the Devastation has altered her po.sition,: and now 
she, the target, and a distant pilot-boat are nearly ; : 
in line ; and ns the shot from the vessel will range 
five thou-sand yards, it isi iiot safe to fire, as the ; : : ; 
boat is'estimated at within that distance. 

: The Devastation is sent ahead: at full speed, the 
order to do so being conyeyed to tha angine-rooni: . 
by felegraphio signal from the upper deck she is; 
turned lit a small circle, and takes up a new posi- 
tioh, where, a clear horizon is before her; and she . 
again .discharges, first one; then , another of her 
monsta' guns in the fore-turrets, she , lying;;,head 
on to the target, at tlie time. The aim, as before, is 
good, and; had a ship been where, the largetsWas, 
:she shortly would have been at the bottom 'of the 
sea. 

' After:a,few more rounds, have beea fired, a new 
method :<)f firing the guns is ti'iecWtliis consists in 
diseharging both ; ob .either guns in either^ turret , 
simultaneously by, electricity. To do this, is, -very: 
:simple : the. captain or bflicer who; is to: fire iiiti- 
'matea that there will be electric firing of one, two, 
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or all the guns ; these guns are loaded,, and . their 
Vents connected eleotrically with the wires, in the 
iron building on deck. Either h}'- steering, or hy. 
the movement of the tnrrets, the guns, arc kept 
trained on the target. The officer who is to lire 
stands watching the distant horizon, and when all 
is ready, and ail clear, he presses down a small 
connector, and the electric cmuent immediately 
ignites the tube, and disehargeS the gun or guns. 

. had already heard two guns fired quickly, 
one after the otlier j we were now to experience the 
result of two guns bein^ fired simultaneously. We 
stood anxiously watching the target, and in an 
instant there was the same concussion of the deck, 
the same, ‘jumpy’ feeling nil over iis, and away 
went the two shot racing with each other, striking 
the water, and sending up their splendid fountains, 
and one shot curving round to the right, the other 
to the left. 

There is a peculiarity about these elongated 
rifled shotj tlmfc on striking the water, they usually 
diverge to the right, and finally drop considerably 
out , of the line, of fire, Witlr spherical shot, this 
was hot so much the case, especially in a calm sea, 
the ricochet being more direct, and the shot per- 
■forming on the; water some dozen hops before it 
sunk, . During the whole of the practice in the 
Devastation, we never saw more than three ricochets 
^of the shoh ' : . 

'l Aftef'the men’s dinner, the target, which had 
been : picked up, was again lowered overboard in 
readiness for the electric firing, which was to be 
coiitihued. : During these preparations, we have 
, tirne to pay a visit to the engine-room, which. wo 
find tolerably cool and well ventilated ; the engine, 
again, is unlike the engines one usually sees oil 
board, ship, and moves in strange. oscillations and 
curves. We pass on through masses of moviii" 
fnaohiuery, where we occasionally encounter cool 
blasts of air from apertures connected by pipes 
with revolving fans above, till we come to a dark 
street , of soma forty feet long, on either side of 
which, instead of shop windows, there are furnaces, 
each tearing away at it.s ration of coal, and giving 
: out its heat and flame with a rapacity engendered 
by the tremendous blast rushing through iti 

ilere we are in the domain of the engineer, the 
great presiding genius of the ship. Without the 
; engineer and his assistants, the Devastot-ioTi becomes 
the veriest hulk; in the navy: she cannot sail, for 
she has but- one mast, and no yards or sails, and i.s, 
therefore, dependent alone on steam. She can, how- 
ever, rush through 'the water with tremendous 
velocity^ and even on our quiet journey for prac- 
tice, siie moved at above eleven knots per hour, 
her ' engines giving . fifty-seven revolutions per 
minute. 

Such a ship as the Devastation requires as many 
as seventy stokers, and uses about twenty-four tons 

• of coals per day for a quiet day's, workl If work- 
ing up to full power all day, she consumes one 
hundred and fifty- tons of coal per day, and she 

• can work up to five . thousand five hundred horse- 
i, power. 

During oUr visit to the lower, regions^ a shot is 
rfited from one of the turrets^ .and makes scarbely 
any report in the engine-room ; there js a sliglit 
i'jarring Mt :as the gun is dischargedj but not suffi- 
cient toindioate that one hundred and ten pounds 
, of powder have been discharged. On ftscending 
, once more to the irpper deck, we find preparations 


are being made for a simultaneous broadside, to be 
fifed by electricity. The shot from the four guns 
can be concentrated on a verysmaU. space,. and can 
be sent instantaneously on their message of destruc- 
tion. A ton and a qirarter of iron can be thrown 
in one broadside, and we believe that there is rio 
ship now afloat that could withstand this shock ; 
so that the Demsfation may be considered .most 
appropriately christened. 

Everything being ready both in the fore and after 
turret, as we are assured by the report of the 
officer in the rat-trap, we wait for the touch of 
the finger which will discharge the four monster 
guns at the same irist.mt. Down goes the finger 
of the captain, and off go the four guns at the 
same instant. We are enveloped in smoke, which, 
again prevents us seeing the shot pass the target ; 
but there is a fresh breeze blowing, and the 
smoke clearing away rapidly, we see on the water 
the marks of the f'oifr shot, and, in the far; dis- 
tance, the descending spray of the last .;jet of 
water, that rose majestically in the air .as the heavy 
missiles bounded on their way. One more rouud> 
and the day’s firing is over, and this round is to be 
a trial of grape. The gun is loaded, round spina 
the turret, and bang goes the iron hail, cutting the 
water into foam, and making the target shako and 
collapse. Had a boat been where the target was 
located, she would have been cut to pieces. ‘ Cea.se 
firing’ is now sounded, and we look round tiie 
turrets, and examine the guns, to see how they 
look after their performances. Already the^ marine 
artillerymen and sailors are carefully sponging and 
waalnng out the guns; whilst inside the turrets^ 
experiments are being made to test the working, 
efficiency of certain hydraulic |vrrangeinents for,, 
hoisting and lowering the guns in their carriages. 

We note throughout two most important facts 
—first, that every officer seems thoroughly well 
acquainted with every detail of his duty. There 
is a quiet decision about the words of command, 
and an absence of all e.xcitement and hurry, that 
^eak to the experienced as indicative of effleienoy. 
Each officer has his station and his special work, 
and there we sqe him doing it well and rapidly. 
Among tire men there is a display of willingness 
to work, an eagerness to use their utmost exertion, 
and a readiness to come to the front, which shewa 
their heart is in the \yorfc. There seem to be ho 
skulkoTs on board the Derastatfon. 

We were not many yards from this monster 
vessel when she fired her mins, and strtick with 
her, pebble powder a yacht, during the visit of the : 
Shah to the fleet at Spithead ; and we had heard • 
that it was only when firing blank cartridges that 
the nnexploded powder thus acted like_ grape ; so 
we examined the Devastation’s dedes in front of 
her guns to discover marks. of the powder that had 
struck her. There was hb doubt about the result 
some two or three dozen nmrks on the deck shewed 
plainly that some missile had impinged on the 
deck, and had left its rasping mark. Po wder alone 
could have done this. 

In less than an hour from ceasing practice, the 
Devastcition is again at anchor at Spithead, and 
lying quietly near her old anchorage ; whilst we 
make the best of our Way on; shore, and ponder 
over what we have seen^ arid what yet remains to 
be proved in connection with this strange, monster. 
She call steam ; she can fire ; , and all works well 
thg'hfteCt produced by her as a ram has yet to be 
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a: marvellous escape. 


discovered ; and what slie will do in a heavy sea, is 
also a problem lor the future ; as a coast defence, 
she is almost perfect ; but whether, in a heavy. sea, 
she could fight her turret guns, is a question which 
is one for proof. Any way, she is a wonderful 
vessel, ably compinnded,' admirably officered, and 
most efficiently manned. 

A MAEVELLOUS ESCAPE. 
About ten years ago, I was employed as night- 
watchman in a sugar-refinery in Greenock, a town 
where there are probably more sugar-refineries 
than in any other in Britain, That in which I 
was engaged was the largest in the place, and on 
account of its size there was another watchman 
besides myself. His name was Blackwood; he 
was a widower ; and his only son, a hoy of about 
twelve, used often to come and sleep in the little 
room where we kept watch. There was a large 
Newfoundland dog that was let loose at night, 
and rised to walk all over the refinery, and was 
worth half-a-dozen watchmen. _ Our principal 
duties, of course, were to guard against thieves and 
fire. ‘We went there at eight o’clock at night, 
and staid till six in the morning, at which hour 
the men came to their work. The little room 
where we sat was made especially for the watcliT 
men. There was a fireplace in it, though there 
was never any need of a fire, for the sugar-house 
was always so hot that any additional heat was 
unnecessary. Except two hard wooden benolies, 
and a shelf in the wall for a lamp, the room had 
no furniture. There was no inducement for the 
w'atcliera to go to sleep there. Blackwood’s hoy, 
when he came for the night, used_ to lie on 
some sacks and Ifis father’s greatcoat, in a comer. 
Blackwood and I took in some cheap periodicals, 
and we nsed to read out these, or a newspaper, 
in turn, till two or three o’clock, and then we 
dozed, tiU it was time for us to go. All our 
sleep liM to be taken .during . the day. There 
were cheap trips ou the Clyde in those days, as 
there are still, on Saturdays. • Blackwood had 
promised to take his son a sail, and asked mo one 
day if I would accompany them. I did so ; and we 
Went to. Loch Lomond, and spent a very pleasant, 
day, and returned just in time to go to the sugar- 
house. It was hot weather at the time, and 
having done without onr usual sleep, we felt very 
tired. The heat of the sugar-house was not cal- 
culated to refresh us, and we could hardly keep 
dur eyes open. We tried reading, as usual, hut.'it 
was useless. Before ten clock, Blackwood had 
fallen sound asleep. I determined to keep awake, 
and intended, after a couple of hours or so, to rouse 
‘ my companion, and take a sleep myself, for I felt 
it would be impossible to keep watch all night. I 
must, howeirsr,. .have fallen asleep finconscionsly, 
and have remained so for several hoitTs. _ I dreamt 
that I was in the: oabiii of the steamer in which ,! 
had been that day, and that it was full of .smoke, 

, and that i was .being suffocated, and could not get 
out. I awoke as if I were struggling for life, and 
found the room filled with a stifling vapour, and 
. felt an intense heat, and. 1 heard without the 
. crackling of flames. - The, sugar-house was on, fire. 

Blackwood was still disleep, and I knocked him . 
np, and opened : the door of the room, A cargo 
of raw sugar and: molasses. had just . been taken in, 
and this was piled upi on each, side of the vaulted 


passage that led from the niain door of the 
refinery. This mass was on fire, and was ; sending 
out dense volumes of smoke; on the other side 
6f us were wooden stairs, which led to various 
parts of the building, and these were also in 
flames. The refinery had evidently been on fire 
for a long time, and we could hear the shouts 
of the people without. We were surrounded by 
the flames, and the heat was so great, that it was 
certain we conld not survive long. Blackwood 
and I looked at each other in dismay. His hoy 
appeared to be calmer than either of ns, and 
suddenly cried out : ‘ Eather, the beer-oCllar 1' 

The men who worked in the refinery, on account 
of the great heat to which they w'ere subjected, 
had a daily allowance of beer, which was kept in 
a stone cellar about twelve or fourteen feet under- : 
ground. It was to this place the boy referred: 
The top of the stone stair which led to it was 
surrounded by fire, but we at once rushed to it, 
and descended the steps. Iii passing the flames 
at the top of the stair, my face was soorched, 
and my hair singed. The door of the ::cellhr was 
locked, but with the strength of desperation, we 
dashed ourselves against it, and burst it open. ; 
How cool it felt, after the fearful heat of the 
furnace wo had just left! But how long ■would . 
it remain so, was the question that Blackwood ; 
and I considered in a few hurried words. 'We. 
had hardly closed the door when we heard thS: 
frightful crash of the falling roof of the refinery, ' 
and pieces of burnt wood came hissing and crack- 
ling down the stair. W e rolled two barrels behind , 
the door, which we did not fear would catch, fire, :: 
as it was covered with iron, and then we waited, 
while it began to grow hotter and hotter. It was 
quite dark there, although we were' so close to , 
the bright flames. I could hear Blaokwood,:,:: 
praying as he knelt on the floor of the cellar. He 
was a good man, I believe, and well prepared 
for the death that met him that night. .1 soon : 
felt the choking stench of burnt sugar, and on 
putting my hand, to the floor, I was biirut severely. 
The melted sugar and scalding molasses -^vere 
flowing down the stair, and filling the , place , 
where we were. The floor sloped considerahly,: 
and I retreated to the end farthest from the 
door. Tire heat was growing intense, and the 
vapour was stilling. I became . unconscious, and 
how long 1 remained so I cannot tBll, When :,I 
recovered my senses, the heat had not gone, and 
there was about six inches of water , in the place 
where I was lying. This had , come from the 
fire-engines, and was lukewarm., I could not 
feel this with my hands, as -they and my face 
were fearfully scorched, hut I did so with niy 
tongue. I had called on Blackwood, hut there 
was no answer; and by wriggling over; with 
great pain for a few yards, I found both he and 
his ■ son lying dead. : The scalding sugar had 
reached the place; where they were, and had 
apparently stopped, there. I could feel . the , 
diatoened cake under the water. I' conjectured 
that they, like myself, had become nnoonsowus, 
and had been burnt to death by the hoilin" sugar. 
In the agony I was enduring, I envied them. 
Death had no alarms for me then. 

: , The time during which I remained in this plaoo 
seemed, like weeks. 1 had no hope, of' escape, as I 
'knew that ahove, there must be an immense mass, 
formed by the parts of the :hailding which had fallen. 
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I had not Btrengtli even to reach tlie door. At last, for the rescue of persons or property from a burn- 
ivheu iny pain liad decreased a little, I. fell asleep, ing house ; hence, we may conclude that the new 
or fainting, ! cannot tell which ; but when I aWoke inask and respirator are quite sucoesSfui. 

I felt somewhat relieved, and a louginw for lifa In 'the canton of Graubtinden, Switzerland, is an 
I also for the first tune felt limigry, I managed g^evated valley, known as the Prattignu ; it is cool 

- -“y d«i.s if. >-«»,.« 

silence which pervaded the place, aiid the con- remarkable change in winter. It is usually thickly 
: sdoHsness of the presence of the two dead bodies; covered with .snow by the end of November ; the , 
had their effect on my weak state, . and I knew sky becomas then almost uninterraptedly free from 
, Invas heooming delirious. I remember I laughed clouds, the air is still, the sun is bright and warm, 
hysterically, and began to sliout. "When 1 stopped, but not so warm as to melt the snow, and thus 
1 heard aiaint sound lai' above me : this made ihe thei-e are no currents of heated air to disturb the 


perfectly ivikl._ There was a hammer, Whioh_ iny general calm that prevails in the atmosphere, 
handhad acoidentally come against, and I took i , peculiarities led a few enterprising invalids 

and bcKaxL beating an empty barrel in frenzy, . , ^ _ -n • , 1 . • i. 

Then I heard a slmut from above, but I was mad Davos, a village in the valley, as a winter 


now ; and I remeiiiher, as if it were yesterday, re.sidenee ; .and though the whole country was 
that I attempted to strike my head with the white with snow, they found agreeable warmth 
hammer, and then I lost all recollection. When and pure air, for Davos is five thousand feet above 
I regained my consciousness, I found I was in the the sea — nearly as high as the Eighi. These facts , 
infirmary. _ They told me, that when the men became known; and last winter more than three 
Were^ clearing away the rubbish, they heard a ]^uulrod patients resorted to the valley, all more 

sound, and rernembemg the ceil^ or less affected with disease of the lnng.s. It is 

to it. They thought at first that we were all , . ,, , ... , , , , 

.;dead:;: and E was Sot till a medical man had seen ‘h^ a sanitarium such as here descrilmd , 

■’the 'bodies; that it was discovered that there was offers peculiar advantages to weakly persons, for 
sin! Some life during the winter months they may sit or stroll 

’ : i!ay there for months, and was never expected out of doors without suffering irom cold. The air 
: to I’etover.v A yptrng and strong constitution, is so still, that the sun’s rays, direct and refiected, 
however, served me in good stead ; and I was at shed their revivifying influence undisturbed. Bnt 
last able to fill a very good' situation, ivhich the in quick walking or sledge-driving, thick coats and 
owiiots of the refinery kindly procured for me in wrappers are needed, lor then a onrrent is set up 
England. Ten years have passed since then, by the motion : thus, a patient may he warm, cool; 
and I am glad to say very few effects have or cold at pleasure, and breathe all the time a 
remained of ‘that terrible experience. light pure air, far above the dust-aud-smoko<; , 

infested atmosphere of the low countries. Di;: ' 
Praiikland, F.R.S. sojourned at Davos last winter, 

T H E M 0 N T H : and has published his experienoes and observations 

SCIENOB .tND AUTS of temperature in the ProMsdinys of the Royal , 

‘ ‘ ' Society. 

Whe?? Professor Tyndall goes away to the moun- Not only in dise<ases of the chest, i.s elevation 


T H E M 0 N T H : and has published his experienoes and observations 

SCIENOB AND AUTS of temperature in the ProMsdinys of the Royal 

‘ ‘ ' Society. 

WHurr Professor Tyndall goes away to the moun- Not only in dise<ases of the chest, i.s elevation 
, tains, it is « sign that the holiday season is not far beneficial. _ In a Report on Yellow Fever, recently 
off, This year, he has gone earlier than usual, in published in the United StateSj it is shewn that 
order that, in the quiet of some Alpine height, he yellow lever has never appeared in any climate at 
may prepare the address which he will have to fe hmght ot two thousand fi ve hundred feet. 


dehver to the British Association 'meeting at Bel- than fifteen, himdred feet high is always healthy, 
fostm- August next. Meanwhile, his paper on the the fever is epidomio at its base. In 

Transmission of Sound will be published in the San Domingo, similar observations have been made. 
PhiloaopUcal Transaationa, and all who take an The highest elevation at -which yellow fever has 
interest: in the subject, will have opportunity to occurred in the United States is four Imndred and 
discuss it, and test its oonolusip'ua at pleasure. In sixty feet, in Arkansas ;. and the medical , men of 
another paper, the learned professor gave an account country .now ffold; that the stratum of air 

to the Royal Society of e.xpariments with a fire- infected by the poison is^ heavier than pure , air, 
•man’s; resnirator. Wfl mentionRil. snmp. timp. awn. therefore sinks, and .they recommend. timt in 


In the island of Dominica,' a hill-top not more 


man’s respirator. We mentioned, some time ago, j 


that Dr Tyndall had invented .a, respirator to be pg built 


unhealthy districts, : houses and hospitals should 


on taU : piles, so as; to be above the fever 


used among smoke; but experience proved, that gtratuin. But.' where hills , are : near; the best 
tho.ngh cotton-wool would keep ont the matoiial remedy will be to carry /the patients up ' to a 
particles of rthe;; smoke, it would not keep out the height of five hundred feet. 

.euffocating :gaseS. :TMs diHiculty bns now been That serum and albumen coagulate when left 
i overcome, by combining with the wool a respirator undisturbed, is -a well-known fact.; , In a com- 
'of the kind invented .;by,' Dr .Stenhouse,;: which, munioation rweiltly made fo the; Academy of 
; ;being charged with , animal, charcoal, effectually Fkris, the ^authors shew that the 

neutralises the no.xions g*wes. With one of these o.pngulate depends on tlie presence 

oombmpd respirators fitted to ain|mans maslc, Pr, ; if .this gas be . completely, removed by proper 
iyndall remained tor a quarter of. an, hour,' in an .pneiimatic apparatus, neither the serum not the 


•lynoauremainea lor a quarter oi^an.ftonr.'m an pneiimatio .apparatus, neither the serum not the 
atmosphere of dense smoke unharmed. *In most, 'albumen will coagulate, even at the boiling teui- 
;;instances, flrteen minutes would more than.: suffice , perature;, TMs is an important fact, and. the 
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more so, as it has two aspects, for we are further 
iiiformed, that the tendency to coagulate in the 
two fluids may be recovered by restoring to them 
the carbonic acid gas of which they had been 
deprived. Is it not possible that an albuminous 
fluid, ooagiilable at pleasure, may he found useful 
in the arts ? 

Dr Seguin of New York recommends the adop- 
tion of Tainily Thermometry, by which he means 
that mothers should learn how to use a ther- 
mometer in ascertaining the temperature of the 
body in children. The temperature in health being 
lr,nown, anj’' departure from that amount would 
indicate symptoms which would ha of value in 
considering the nature of the disturbance and 
means of cure. He shews, also, that by loiowing 
how to use a thermometer, many a Woman would 
be saved from anxiety. 

The Institution of Mechanical Engineers at one of 
their recent meetings discussed a subject which has 
beep mentioned in these pages— the Sand-blast, 
and its applications, especially in the cutting of 
stone. Prom the paper read at that meeting, we 
learn that this, invention is likely to prove much 
more important as a mechanical appliance than 
could have been imagined. Common ijnartz sand, 
driven with a sutfioiently high velocity, will cut 
wood, slate, marble, glass, iron, and the hardest 
steel : indeed, there scarcely seems to be a limit to its 
power. Corundum, even, can be out by quartz sand ; 
and quartz can be cut by a jot of small lead shot, 
or globules of east-iron. Steam or compressed air 
can be used for the blast, and if the steam is at a 
pressure of four hundred pounds to the square 
inch or more, it will do more and better work than 
at a lower pressure. The force of the stream may 
be judged of from the fact, that a dull rad light is 
seen around the spot whore the sand strikes the 
stone. In finishing the' surface of dressed stone, 
or in cleaning down a house-front, in smoothing 
metallic surfaces, removing rust, and especially in 
hollows, bends, and other irregularities, the sand- 
blast will prove singularly serviceable. It can also 
be used for boring deep holes in stone, or other hard' 
substances. In the engraving or grinding of glass 
or porcelain, the air-blast is better than steam, as 
it does not wet the surface. 

In hydraulic mining, a jet of water can he, 
employed charged with pebbles or stones, and 
the penetrating and dislocating effect of the com- 
bined fluid and solid is surprising. This would he 
useful in tunnelling, and obviate the risk of ex- 
plosions, and the disturbance of snperinoumbent 
rook. ' ' 

The ‘prismoidal railway,’ which means a railway 
with one fail only, has been described in a i«per 
read before the Praiildin Institute of Philadel- 
phia, and the inventor, Mr Crew, clainm for it 
that it admits of a greater speed of travel than has 
hitherto been considered possible. Tile rail is a 
oontiunous beam of Wdod from one to two feet 
. wide ; its upper side shaped like an inverted A, 
but much flattened, The small, solid wheels of 
the car, placed at an angle, rest one on each slope j 
of the rail j and are kept ill place by other, wheels; 
with which they are connected, and thus the car 
moves swiftly on with but little noise or oscilla-, 
tion. The rail may either be laid On the ground, 
or fixed on piers or trestles at an elevation ; and if 
curves are required, they cau he safely constructed 
as sharp as the usual curves at the corners of the 


streets. The locomotive is placed within a car, 
where it cannot be seen from the outside, neither 
will steam be visible, nor sparks, and there will be 
no noise to frighten horses. These conclusions have 
been verified by running a train a few hundred 
miles on an experimental prismoid with satisfac- 
tion to all concerned ; and Mr Grew believes that 
it will be practicable to attain a speed of one 
hundred mile.s an hour, and thus travel Jforu Ne\y 
York to Philadelphia in ninety minutes. 

The prizes oftered by the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society for proficiency in certain scientific subjects 
have not been taken. The young men who were 
pomined in chemistry, in natur.al philosophy,: 
in mechanics, in mensuration, and land-sUrveyiiig, 
in geology, botany, and physiology, all failed. , In: 
practical agriculture, they were commendable, hut 
one only obtained, a prize. Earnest work, and a 
fair amount of intelligence, are required, before a 
student can attain scientific knowledge. It is now 
proposed that a more elementary exaniination shall, 
he adopted, with a view to give another chance to 
the young men who really wish to become .scieiitilic 
agriculturists. Those who wish to succeed must : 
be misers of their time. 

The , Society’s annual nieeting for the present, 
year is to be held at Bedford. An improvement 
lias been made in the steam-thrasliing lnaohin,e 
(exhibited at a former meeting) which burns straw 
as fuel. This inaoliiue is specially intended for , 
use in the steppes of Russia, in the great plains 
of Hungary and other eastern countries where 
straw is over-abundant, and coal and wood are, 
very scarce. The improved machine feeds itself, 
and rolls the straw spread oiit as a fan into the, 
fire, where it is consumed with utmost econonry of 
the heat. The construction is simple, an indispens- 
able condition in an implement which will be 
mostly worked by ignorant and unskilled peasants. 
Africa, as well as Europe, is to have the benefit of 
its operations, for the Khedive is about to use it 
to thrash out the grain in his land of Egypt. 

The state geologist of Mississippi, Mr Hilgard, ! 
has been engaged in analyses of tno soils and suti- 
soils of that state, in which facts interesting ; to. 
geologists in other countries have been brought : 
to light. Of the soil of the cotton uplands of , 
VYe-stern. Mississippi and Tennessee,' he reports 
that it has so ‘ distressing’ n. tendency to he washed 
away, that the ‘eft’ects of denudation are olmous 
even to the passer-by, are diffieiiit to check, and J 
■are fast assmning the proportions of a public 
calamity.’ Another soil, bad for cultivation, but 
good, for pottery, is known locally os ^ iiog- wallo^vs,’ 
because when rained on after a drought, it swells , 
and bulges BO strangely as to : have the appearance : . 
of having been resorted to by a herd of grunters. : 

In the widespread arid ealainltous - floods which: 
have taken place this year along the shores of the 
Mississippi, we have once more an evidence that . 
geologioal convulsions are- not exclusively' things ,: 
of the past. The great river has swept away all 
obstacles, , and, as is said, is now with furious 
stream, cutting a hew channel, to.. tlie sea The 
present mouth has long been in a condition Un- , 
favourable, for'nayigation. : If a new mouth could 
be fornied in deep water,- the . calamity , would he 
attended by at least one advahtage. . 

■ The, geologists of Trance and , Switzerland came 
to the conclusion some timh:ago,, that the study of 
geological phehomena Would be facilitated if an , 
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: acaurate map of tHe position of all the erratic 
hoitiders in the two countries oonlcl be laid clown. 
These bonlrlers, as many readers know, indicate to 
the present generation the line of direction taken 
by great ice-streann?, or other tremendous move- 
ments, iil the early ages of the world ; and it is 
important that this record shonid not be lost. At 
tlie last meeting of the British Association, there- 
fore, a committee was appointed to make the facts 
known, and collect information ; and this they are 
, now doing hy means of printed circnlars widely 
distributed. The informant, is requested to define 
the locality of any single boulder (or group <>f 
boulders), its size, 'itS; quality, its general appear- 
ance, its elevation : above, the , sea and to furnish 
, other particulars according to circumstances. One 
■ object of this jorooeeding is, of course, the preser- 
: vation of these, ancient relics, and to insure that 
they shall not he removed from the sites oh which 
Nature deposited them. The Association is to 
meet again next Augusfcj when an interesting 
report of progress may be expected ; meaiiwliile, 
any one who has trustworthy particulars about 
1 bouldei’sf to Gorantunioate,. would do well to send 
them to the secretary. 

The inner bark of coniferous trees yields a sub- 
etance which chemists name coniferiue. Experi- 
(..i.pients vm recently made in Dr 

' 'Hofhiahh^^ laboratory, Berlin, prove that it con- 
tains sugar and a crystalline substance identical 
with that which constitutes the peculiar aroma of 
yiuiilla, ' H therefore, vanilla will he 

extracted from fu'-troes, and the supply will he 
great. ■ 

In a paper on Peat Fuels and tluir Econotnic 
Values, read at the Manchester Geological Society, 

, .it was stated that in Great Britain and Ii-eland 
there are si.x million acres of peat, and that each 
acre contains on the average twelve thousand tons 
of peat. . Heiice, in . these deposits there are sup- 
plies of' fuel which may some day supplement 
otir supplies . of coal. But competent geologists 
now tell, us tliat the exhaustion of our coal is still 
a long way off and tliey point to coal-fields into 
which the pick has not yet been driven. One of 
these extends from Morpeth to the Tees, and three 
f miles under the North Sea; another borders on 
the: coal-field of Nottinghamshire; and another 
occupies the country from Gloucestershire into 
South Wales. In the Nottinghamshire field, bor- 
ings and excavations are going on which confirm 
the geologists’, predictions, and ere long, on a 
line: of : country between Nottingham, and / Don- 
caster, collieries will he at work estimated to 
produce a thousand tons a day. Besides all this, 

, there is; the.: deep coal-field helow the ‘ old red,’ 

! four thousand feet beneath the surface ; too deep 
,:i;to . he worked, as was thought: But there are 
collieries at; Charleroi in Belgium, in: which coal is 
, : worked without : any /extraordinary difficulty, at a 
:depth of nearly four- thousand feet These are 
comforting facts for the people who believe that 
the isupremacy ’ of England consists in a monopoly 
of trade ; and we are assured that if machinery be 
used instead of hand-labour. ' ifi: .excavating the 
coalj the saving : in . wages /and . by ' avoidance . , of 
• . waste = will :ara ount , to six .million pounds- sterling: a. 
year. Lastly, here is another economy: Birmingham, 
condemned, by the opposition of a landed- pro- 
prietor, to consume its own sewage, has invented a 
■ffayipf converting the filthy sludge into goodi'uel, 


which call bo sold at a reasonable rate. General 
Scott converts sewage into cement ^; so may we not 
consider that the sewage question is now settled 2 


SELF-AMPUTATIOIT OF: AW ARM: , 

A short time ago, at a Medical Temperance Meet- 
ing, ill London, Dr George Lamb, in the comae 
of a speech, mentioned the following curious 
incident in hospital practice : ‘You have not long 
to he dresser or house-surgeon in any ho.spital 
before- you become jtraotically acquainted with 
some of the results of drinking upon the persons 
of the patients who collect there. You will very 
soon have brought under your care broken limbs, 
fractured skulls, and disfigured faces. I remember, 
when it happened to be one of my weeks on duty 
as a dresser, a woman came into the casualty-ward,: 
carrying her left hand and part of the forearm in 
her right hand. She had deliberately cut the flesh: 
to the bone, and, finding she was unable to get 
through the bone with the carving-knife she was 
using, finished the business by chopping it off with 
a blunt axe. The jagging of the wound by this 
inatrnment prevented, in a measure, some of the 
bleeding that would h.ave otherwise, occurred. She 
was at once placed in bed, and. the arm had to be 
amputated higher up, more in accordance with 
surgical art. The only explanation she could give 
of her conduct was, that the devil was on her 
clock, and had told her to do it. I need scarcely 
tell you the devil, in this case, as in many: others,- 
had entered in the form of strong drink.’ 


THE EUI NED CHAPEL. 

Ukroofed, below tlie mountain stands 
Tlie shrine within the pinertvees’ shade ; 

From memory, as from sight, the hands 
Have passed its onimhling walls that made.. 

There rose the tower ; o’er lull and glen, 

Afhat time last rang its peal of bells, 

If hushed for aye, by wrath of men, 

Or storm, or time, no record tolls. 

The priest is gone ; now Solitude 
Toleadthesonlaboveisthore; 

The raurm’ring Silence of the wood 
Now seems to make responsive prayer. 

The winds, pure aeolyteh unseen, 

Swing to and fro the dark pine’s head, 

And from the mighty censer green 
An incense aromatic shed, 

And there, in man's forgetfulness, 

For ruin’s hayoo to atone, 

' .Wiitli eglantine and iyied tresa. 

Her graceful work has Nature Kliewn. 

Deserted shrine i how, many a benrii 
, Has been, as those in /Ogos past, ’ 

: Beloved, revered, that, as .thou art, ' ^ 

'From man’s esteem and love is.cast-— . 

■ . .. .Yet still, as on thy form defaood 
''The' verdure’s cheering tints' arise, ' 

, , In each there blooms,, though wraolced, debaseeij 
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